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A HISTORY  OK  CERTAIN  GREAT  HORNED  OWLS 


liy 


CHARLIES  R.  KlvVlvS 


WITH  THIRTKEX  PHOTOS 


My  experiences  with  Great  Horned  Owls,  esiieciall^-  with  a pair  wliich  has 
been  under  niy  oiiservation  for  several  years,  have  often  suggested  a con- 
trast and  comparison  with  Mr.  Finley’s  work  on  the  California  Condor. 
In  several  respects  our  subjects  and  experiences  show  a certain  broad  resemblance. 
Roth  birds  belong  to  the  family  of  birds  of  prey,  the  one  being  the  largest  of  the 
North  American  vultures,  the  other  the  greatest  of  all  the  owls.  The  Condor 
has  passed  into  legend  and  literature  as  the  largest  bird  of  flight  and  the  most  grace- 
ful when  on  the  wing;  the  Great  Horned  Owl  occipiies  a place  no  less  important  in 
legend  and  literature  as  the  symbol  of  brooding  wisdom  and  solemn  mystery.  In 
both  our  studies  too  the  rare  privilege  was  enjoyed  of  extending  our  observations 
over  the  whole  home  period  of  the  bird’s  life,  from  the  eggs  in  the  nest  to  the 
young  ready  for  their  first  excursion  into  the  outside  world. 

In  most  respects,  however,  our  stories  are  as  much  in  contrast  as  they  could 
well  be.  The  Condors  had  their  home  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible 
of  Californian  mountain  regions;  from  their  ne.st  rim  the  owls  could  look  out  ujion 
five  farm  hou.ses,  with  their  numerous  outbuildings,  and  one  school-hou.se,  all 
within  a radius  of  five  hundred  yards  and  all  neighbors  of  other  homesteads  and 
school-houses  .set  down  in  the  very  peaceful  and  non-mountainous  state  of  Iowa. 
The  Condors,  in  their  wild  environment,  were  tame  and  well-disposed  from  the  first 
and  grew  constanth'  more  docile  as  the  study  of  their  home  life  proceeded,  jiroving 
to  be,  apparently,  the  gentle.st  of  all  the  raptorial  birds;  the  Great  Horned  Owls, 
with  surroundings  that  would  .seem  to  teach  peace,  had  bad  disiiositions  to  begin 
wnth  and  these  constantly  grew  worse  until,  after  six  we?;k.s  of  sus]iense  and  with 
the  longest  of  our  claw  marks  still  unhealed,  my  assi.stant  and  I felt  a sense  of  relief 
when  the  young  owls  finally  took  to  the  tree  tops,  leaving  us  with  fairlx' whole  physi- 
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og'noniies  and  the  feeling  tliat  we  liad  done  the  best  we  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  preserve  the  record  of  an  unusual  set  of  conditions.  The  Great  Horned  Owls  had 
iwoved  to  be,  without  much  doubt,  the  fiercest  of  all  the  l)irds  of  prey.  In  one 
further  resj^iect,  unfortunately,  our  experiences  were  in  contrast  to  those  of  Mr. 
Finle>-  and  Mr.  Bohlman.  We  found  it  im]K)ssible,  b>'  an\'  means  at  our  command 
to  secure  satisfactory-  negatives  of  the  adult  birds.*  We  were  unable  to  take  them 
at  distances  of  less  than  thirty  feet  and  in  every  case  they  so  blended  with  their 
background  of  gray  bark,  or  gray  l)ark  and  ixatches  of  snow,  as  not  to  l)e  worth 
while.  We  regretted  our  inability  to  try  the  effect  of  a blind  to  operate  from,  but 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  attem]it  demanded  more  time  for 
their  solution  than  we  had  to  give.  We  therefore  gave  our  attention  to  the  nest 
and  contents,  or  rather  as  much  attention  as  the  old  birds  would  allow  us  to  give. 
As  the  adults  were  necessarily  much  under  observation  it  is  hoped  that  a record  of 
their  conduct  may  add  some  interest  to  the  present  article. 

The  beautiful  deciduous  forest,  stretching  for  miles  along  the  north  bluffs  of 
the  Cedar  River  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Wn'uon,  had  l)y  1890  been  reduced  to  various 
detached  groves  of  from  ten  to  a hundred  or  more  acres  each  in  extent.  About 
February  of  this  latter  year  I was  hunting  through  one  of  the  larger  of  these 


I'^g-.  2.  THE  OWLS’  XESTIXG  TIME;  FROM  TOWX  THE  TIMBER  TR.A.CT  AXD  ENVIRON- 
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groves  which,  if  one  struck  straight  across  the  fields,  was  only  a mile  and  a half 
from  town.  I remember  watching  the  short,  uneasy  flights  of  a Great  Horned 
Owl,  Init  without  locating  his  mate.  I also  rememlier  talking  with  Mr.  McFarland, 
a sturdy  Scotchman  who  has  occupied  his  homestead  just  across  the  road  from  the 
owls’  hunting  grounds  since  the  early  fifties,  and  learning  that  “big  hoot-owls 
have  always  been  in  that  timber.”  Soon  after,  the  great  oaks  and  hard  ma]fies  of 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  grove  fell  under  the  ax,  leaving  to  the  west  only  a 
twenty-five  acre  remnant  and,  in  the  cut-over  area,  only  some  old  white  elms  and  a 
few  young  ma]des  and  lindens.  Among  these  latter  the  forest  soil  soon  gave  way  to  a 
thick  carjiet  of  lilue  grass  and  so  what  had  been  heavy  forest  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a rather  oj-ien  and  still  very  beautiful  timber  i>asture.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  owls  had  moved  elsewhere  and  for  a series  of  years  what  had  been 
famous  “Sugar  Grove”  w-as  practically  forgotten.  From  1901  on,  however,  my  way 
several  times  led  across  the  pasture  and  into  the  timber  tract  and  I was  surpri.sed 
to  note  there  each  time  the  jiresence  of  Great  Horned  Owls.  Once  or  twice  I even 

* Tlie  portrait  of  tlie  adult  owl  shown  herewitli  (j).  7)  was  taken  .several  years  ago  from  a fine  specimen 
brouglit  in  to  the  Cornell  College  1)a)logic'al  laboratory.  The  picture  was  imide  by  a student  of  zoology,  who  left  the 
negative  as  property  of  the  college. 
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took  some  pains  to  find  a possible  nesting  site.  There  ajipeared  to  be  none,  .so  I 
concluded  that  the  owls  were  merely  transients.-  On  Februar_\'  6,  1906,  just  at 
nightfall  a friend  and  I were  walking  along  the  public  highway  which  forms  the 
north  boundary  of  the  pasture  and  the  woods.  Suddenly  the  hooting  of  big  owls 
boomed  out  from  a nearby  linden  of  the  timber  pasture  and  there,  sure  enough, 
were  both  birds  engaged  in  ardent  courtship  and  not  minding  our  i^resence  in  the 
least.  They  stood  facing  each  other  on  the  same  brancli  and,  with  feathers  ruffled  and 
heads  bobbing,  were  hooting  in  low  tones  as  they  side-stepped  toward  one  another 
and  greeted  one  another  with  low  bows.  Finally  they  flew  away,  side  by  side, 
into  the  timber  tract.  That  the.se  were  transient  birds  was  beyond  belief;  so,  on 
February  17,  after  allowing  what  .seemed  to  be  a fair  margin  of  time,  I decided  to 
give  the  vicinity  a thorough  search.  To 
make  the  story  short  the  nest  was  at  last 
found  in  the  very  place  where  previously 
it  had  not  seemed  worth  while  to  look. 

It  was  not  in  the  heavy  timber  at  all  but 
in  one  of  the  large  elms  of  the  pasture 
and,  moreover,  hardly  more  than  fift\- 
yards  removed  from  the  above-mentioned 
public  road  where  teams  were  constantly 
pa.ssing.  Toward  the  south  the  view  was 
wild,  open,  and  picturesque  enough;  to 
the  we.st,  north  and  east,  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  200  to  500  yards,  were  the  school - 
house  and  farm  houses  as  above  stated. 

A more  fortunate  set  of  conditions  for 
tlie  study  of  the  owls’  home  life  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for.  The  short  distance 
from  town  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  nest  was  in  a large  shallow  hollow, 

28X32  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
with  an  entrance  18X20  inches  in  diame- 
ter set  at  an  angle  of  45°and  facing  towards 
the  southeast.  The  hollow  was  only  8 
inches  deep  on  the  expo.sed  side,  thus  per- 
mitting fairly  good  illumination.  Of  still 
more  importance  the  nest  .site  was  onlv 
22  feet  from  the  ground  and  a .strategic 
brancli  some  five  feet  above  the  nest 
afforded  a point  of  attachment  for  a ladder 
combination  from  wdiicli  pictures  might 
be  taken.  As  Great  Horned  Owls  generally  make  use  of  old  hawks’  nests  placed 
in  the  tops  of  the  largest  trees  the  good  fortune  of  this  modest  elevation  can  readily 
be  appreciated.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  nest  was  discovered  a .second  pair 
of  these  birds  were  domiciled  in  a Redtail’s  nest  placed  in  a tall  white  elm  in  heavy 
timber  three  miles  and  a half  to  the  northwest  and  just  ninety-two  feet  above  the 
ground!  Further,  the  proximity  of  farmhouses  made  certain  the  nece.s.sar\' 
supphyof  ladders  and  ropes.  Mr.  Benedict,  who  lived  just  across  the  road  and 
only  two  hundred  yards  to  the  east,  and  Mr.  McFarland,  whose  house  stood  only 
seventy-five  yards  fartlier  to  the  east,  were  our  interested  and  generous  benefactors. 
Our  opportunities  were  indeed  great  and,  as  I said,  we  greatly  regretted  our  in- 
ability to  make  better  use  of  them. 


Eig-,  o.  ADuryr  m.ace  great  horned  owe; 
DURING  A day’s  CAPTIVITY  IIE;  WAS 
SIEENT,  PROUD  .AND  DEFIANT 
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I lie  weather  on  heliruary  17  was  fairly  moderate,  with  the  snow  melting' 
slightly,  though  the  preceding  da.ws  from  h'ehruarx'  d had  been  stormy  enough, 
with  tem]ieratures  as  severe  as  ten  below  zero.  But  the  sitting  bird  was  wonder- 
tully  protected  from  the  storm  winds  of  the  north  and  west  and  flushed  from  three 
large  jierfect  eggs  that  lay  in  the  slight  hollow  of  the  deca\'ed  wood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ca\’it\’.  It  seemed  to  me  out  of  the  ciuestion,  with  such  tem]ierature  as 
hehruary  and  IMarch  were  sure  to  bring,  to  obtain  any  ]iictures  without  Inu'ing 
the  owds  ])ut  their  date  a little  later  in  the  season;  so,  after  a little  cjuick  thought, 
I ]K)cketed  these  eggs  and  went  home.  M\-  conviction  that  the  owls  would  not 
abandon  so  ideal  a site  after  a probable  occupancy  of  \-ears  was  fully  confirmed 
when,  on  March  23,  three  more  eggs  were  found,  just  like  the  first  aud  l>  ing  in 
exactly  the  same  little  hollow. 

Saturday,  April  7,  was  the  first  warm  da\-  of  spring.  On  this  day  Mr.  \\’.  W. 
W bite,  a student  in  Cornell  College,  and  I made  the  first  attenptts  to  secure  i;)ictures 
of  the  owls’  home  and  surroundings.  Mr.  White’s  ingenuity  proved  greater  than 
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m\-  own  and  to  him  are  to  he  credited  the  scheme  for  getting  a camera  within  range 
of  the  nest  and  the  successful  jiicture  of  the  eggs  i)i  situ.  He  also  took  the  front 
\'iew  of  the  nest  tree,  looking  northwest  and  showing  the  general  situation  and  the 
interesting  structure  of  the  big  elm  itself.  I merely  hel]Kxl  him  with  the  necessar\- 
ladders  and  ropes.  Cfur  two  twenty-foot  ladders,  lashed  together  and  drawn  uj) 
with  a guy  rope  so  as  to  rest  on  the  aforesaid  strategic  branch,  made  an\-thing  but 
a solid  foundation  from  which  to  work.  Nevertheless  all  the  near  views  of  the 
nest  were  taken  from  this  unstead\'  perch,  the  camera  being  tied  with  strings  to  the 
sides  and  rungs  of  the  tojmiost  ladder. 

( )n  April  14  two  x'oung  were  found  in  the  nest  and  the  remaining  egg  was 
much  iniiiied.  Both  \-oung  were  entirely  blind  and  oidy  one  gave  much  sign  of 
life.  This  was  done  1)_\-  uttering  a (pierulous  little  note  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
very  \ oung  chicken  when  excited  hut  not  sufficientlx'  frightened  to  peep.  The 
older  one  was  able  to  hold  its  head  U]>  slightlx-  while  the  smaller  was  entirel_\-  help- 
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less.  Both  shivered  as  if  from  cold,  the  day  beiiiR  cool  and  showerw  In  the  nest 
cavity  were  a headless  Bobwhite  and  the  hind  jiarts  of  an  adult  cotton-tail  rabbit. 
The  weather  conditions  prevented  our  trxdug'  to  secure  a negative.  On  A])ril  19 
only  two  young-  were  found  in  the  nest,  with  nothing  at  all  to  indicate  the  fate  of 
the  third  egg.  The  young  appeared  cpiite  lifele.ss,  allowing  their  bills,  which 
were  of  a slaty  color  with  darker  ti])s,  to  rest  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  nest 
bottom.  The  feather  sheaths  were  imshing  out  on  the  dorsal  and  .scai)ular  tracts, 
and  at  the  tips  of  these  the  brown  juvenile  plumage  was  begiuning  to  show.  The 
primary  cpiills  were  also  s]-)routing  but  the  feathers  themselves  were  still  entirelx' 


I'ig.  .S.  THK  OLD  ELM  WITH  THE  NEST  C.A.VITV  IS  I.X  ITSKLE  A X.ATURAL  CLRIOSITV: 
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concealed.  The  nest  cavity  contained  a headless  adult  rabbit  and  a headless  coot, 
also  the  hind  parts  of  a young  rabbit  about  the  size  of  a striiied  gopher.  No 
assistant  was  available  on  this  day.  On  April  21  the  young  showed  very  noticeable 
increase  in  size,  the  brown  feathers  now  showing  all  over  the  dorsal  and  scapular 
areas.  The  eyes  had  jiartially  opened  iu  the  form  of  a rather  narrow  ellipse.  vStill 
(]uite  listle.ss  the  young  emitted  the  cpierulous  note  as  described  but  did  not  snap  their 
mandibles.  The  view  inside  the  ne.st  hollow  was  rather  a intiful  one.  In  addition 
to  half  a coot  and  half  a rabbit  ( iirobabl\'  the  leavings  of  two  da\-s  before)  there 
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lay  scattered  about  four  \'OUut>'  cottontails  hardly  as  larRe  as  an  adult  strijied  Ropher. 
Two  were  whole,  one  headless,  and  onl\-  the  hind  ]xirts  of  the  fourth  remained. 
A hig-h  wind  and  a chill\-  day  caused  Mr.  W’hite  and  me  to  lose  this  extraordinar  \- 
liicture.  B\'  Aj'jril  26  the  e\  es  ot  the  > oung  birds  \vere  nearly  or  (piite  o]ien,  th^ 
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iris  being  of  a milky  \ ellow  or  light  lemon  \-ellow.  The  mandibles,  which  were  now 
gra^’ish  >-ellow  in  color,  were  snaiiped  vi,gorousl\'.  The  indmary  (luills  were  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  the  feathers  just  beginning  to  show  at  the  tijis.  The  food  in 
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the  nest  consisted  of  tlie  hind  ]>arts  of  an  adult  cotton-tail,  an  entire  striped  .roi)!!^' 
and  a headless  Ifob-white.  Ahirions  feathers  of  a Flicker  also  indicated  a ca]iture 
of  this  species.  I was- again  without  an  assistant.  On  April  28,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Burge,  I was  able  to  rej^eat  Mr.  White’s  iierfonnance  of  three 
weeks  before  and  get  a successful  negative  of  the  nest  and  contents.  The  young 
were  now  two  weeks  old,  still  (piite  drows\-  and  inert,  and  entirely  disinclined  to 
open  their  eyes  toward  the  light.  The  only  food  in  the  nest  was  the  hind  (piarter 
of  an  adult  cotton-tail. 

Thus, for  1906, weather  conditions  thought  to  he  insuperable  and  frequent  inabil- 
ity to  get  a helper  when  one  was  needed  had  permitted  a net  return  of  only  three 
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good  negatives.  P'urther  tri])s  were  made  alone  to  the  owls'  home  and  a few  further 
observations  recorded.  By  May  9 the  young  seemed  to  have  doubled  in  size  and 
were  wide-awake  and  combative.  In  size  the\'  were  even  then,  at  three  and  a half 
weeks,  as  large  in  apiiearance  as  a two-thirds  grown  Ply  mouth  Rock  hen.  In  the 
nest  lay  the  hind  ipiarters  of  an  adult  rabbit,  a headless  \'oung  rabbit  about  one- 
third  grown,  and  a large  headless  brown  rat.  Being  away  from  town  nn  self,  on 
May  16  Mr.  White,  with  a student  assistant,  went  to  the  timber  iiasture  intending 
to  .secure  a fourth  ihcture.  The  nest  was  found  enpity,  the  owlets  having  occnjiied 
it  this  season  only  about  four  weeks.  Soon  after  that,  as  I learned  from  one  of  the 
neighbors,  two  little  girls  gathering  flowers  in  the  timber  tract  came  across  both 
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owlets  as  tlie>-  were  scrambling  along  the  ground  and  evidently  still  unable  to  fly. 
The  girls  rejiorted  the  strange  creatures  to  a hired  man  who  was  temiiorarily  in  the 
neighborhood  and  he  hunted  up  the  “varmints'’  and  clubbed  them  to  death.  The 
real  neighbors  of  the  owls  would  not  have  done  this.  They  were  all  interested  in 
the  big  birds  and  all  rejiorted  that  their  large  flocks  of  chickens  had  not  suffered 
from  their  i)resence. 

A further  word  should  be  added  on  the  behavior  of  the  adult  birds  during  the 
first  season.  With  two  of  us  at  the  nest  their  demonstrations,  although  energetic 
enough,  never  proved  dangerous,  both  l)irds  merel_\’  came  near,  fl\-ing  back  and 
forth'  [^at  distances  varying  from  thirt\'  to  a hundred  feet,  sna])]nng  their 
mandibles,  ruffling  their  feathers,  and  hooting  out  vigorous  jmotests.  It  was 
different  when  one  person  was  at  the  nest  alone.  On  Aimil  2S  I had  arrived  at  the 
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old  elm  about  twent\-  minutes  ahead  of  Mr.  burge  and.  standing  on  the  next  to  the 
top  round  of  a twenty-foot  ladder,  was  making  some  examination  of  the  >-oung  and 
the  otlier  contents  of  the  nest  cavit>-.  The  ladder  necessarily  stood  as  nearly  vertical 
as  possible  to  reach  the  cavity  at  all  and,  as  the  big  tree  was  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter just  below  the  hollow,  the  hold  was  none  too  secure.  Fortunately  a small 
horizontal  branch  .shot  out  from  the  heav\’  trunk  on  the  northeast  side  and  against 
this  the  to])  three  inches  of  the  ladder  found  some  su])]>ort.  Without  this  I dislike 
to  think  what  might  have  ha]>i)ened  when  that  stunning  blow  came  in  from  the 
south  (juarter.  It  came  ab.solutel>'  une.xi)ected  and  was  so  violent  as  to  leave 
the  left  side  of  m\-  head  (piite  numb.  With  m\'  hand  I discovered  that  blood  was 
running  down  m\-  cheek  and  a quick  glance  around  showed  my  assailant  stepi)ing 
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up  and  down  on  a nearby  limb  and  clearly  ready  to  come  again.  Under  the  cir- 
cuimstances  I .slid  down  the  ladder  to  firmer  vantage  ground.  The  slash  which 
began  on  the  left  cheek  and  ran  across  the  left  ear  was  rather  ugly  but  not  danger- 
ous. Considering  the  eight  claws. of  a Great  Horned  Owl,  each  an  inch  and  a 
(piarter  in  length,  I had  gotten  off  easily.  Evidently  onl_v  one  claw  had  taken  effect, 
the  curvature  of  the  great  tree  trunk  and  m\'  clinging  position  over  the  nest  rim 
having  given, doubtless, some  protection.  The  numbness  was  probabh-  caused  b\-  the 
stroke  of  a rushing  wdng. 

When  on  May  9 I was  again  comi^elled  to  visit  the  nest  alone  I knew  what  to 
expect  and  so  was  constantly  on  m\- guard.  Aliout  three  .seconds  study  of  the  >-oung- 
birds  and  nest  contents  was  alternated  with  about  the  same  amount  of  scrutiin-  of  the 
immediate  horizon.  In  this 
way  it  was  po.ssible  to  define 
an  adult  owl's  manner  of  at- 
tack. Three  times  on  this  oc- 
casion one  of  the  birds  flew 
in  from  a neighboring  tree  and 
with  strong  stroke  of  wing 
came  straight  at  my  head.  It 
was  not  at  all  the  stoop  of 
hawk  or  falcon, but  rather  the 
onrush  of  a heav\’  projectile 
with  a very  flat  trajectory. 

Like  a large  projectile  too  the 
flight  was  visible  and  so  all  the 
more  disconcerting;  unlike  a 
projectile  it  was  noiseless  as  a 
flying  shadow.  Audubon 
speaks  of  the  hunting  flight  of 
the  Great  Horned  Owl  as  being 
incredibly  swift  and,  kind 
reader,  I am  (pute  ready  to 
agree  wflth  him.  The  big  bird, 
perched  on  a branch  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  away,  first 
shifts  nervously  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  then  launches  swiftly  into  space.  There  is  just  time  to  brace  oneself  a 
little,  swing  one’s  cap,  and  (iuickl\'  duck  one’s  head  as  the  great  mi.ssile  rushes  ixist. 
The  owl  keeps  straight  on  her  course  and  alights  with  heav>’  impact  on  a branch  of  a 
neighboring  tree.  Here  she  faces  about  and  very  likeh'  comes  straight  back  again. 
This  process  became  finally  a bit  too  e.xciting  and,  after  making  certain  that  the 
headless  (puidruped  l\-ing  in  the  nest  over  behind  the  owlets  was  jmst  a big  house  rat,  I 
slipped  down  the  ladder  and  went  home. 

February  7,  1907,  was  cold  and  clear  after  the  terrific  snow  storm  of  the  night 
before.  On  this  day  Mr.  James  R.  Smith,  a young  farmer  of  the  vicinit\-  who  had 
always  been  interested  in  birds  and  who  was  destined  to  be  m\-  skillful  assistant 
throughout  the  season,  accompanied  me  to  the  snow-covered  timber  ])asture.  As 
we  approached  the  nest  tree  of  the  year  before  a fox  scjuirrel  leaped  from  one  of  the 
smaller  adjacent  trees  and,  starting  up  the  big  elm, ran  along  the  rim  of  the  great  knot- 
hole which  formed  the  owls’  doorwa>-  and  scampered  on  to  a topmost  branch.  If 
the  owl  were  at  home  the  sauc\-  fellow  surely  passed  within  ten  inches  of  her  face. 
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For  a nioinent  we  felt  dubious  as  to  the  uest  heiuR  occupied.  As  we  approached 
the  tree,  howe\’er,  a (Ireat  Honied  Owl  flew  from  one  of  the  higher  branches, 
arousetl  either  by  the  scpiirrel  or,  more  likelxy  by  our  own  ajiiiroach.  This  was 
more  favorable.  We  Rave  the  tree  a few  kicks,  when  the  sitting'  bird  hopped  up 
lightl\'  to  the  rim  of  the  ca\'ity,  looked  across  the  white  landscaiie  for  se\'eral 
seconds,  then  sjiread  her  nearh'  five  feet  of  wings  and  flew  silentl\'  awa_\'. 

Our  first  mistake  for  lb()7  was  in  not  looking  into  the  nest  on  this  first  dav. 
Our  reasons  for  not  doing  so  were  the  belief  that  the  set  of  eggs  could  hardh'  be 
conpilete  at  this  time  and  especialh'  the  fear  that  the  egg  or  eggs  could  not  stand 
ex]K)snre  even  for  a short  time  on  so  cold  a tlaw  iM\'  ]iresent  belief  is  that  this 
fear  was  unfounded.  Just  two  da\'s  later,  on  h'ebrnary  9,  at  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I \'isited  the  nest  again  and  found  the  set  of  three  eggs  complete. 
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'I'hese  were  l\  ing  in  a slight  hollow  as  liefore,  but  as  far  liack  in  the  cavity  as 
])ossible.  Fxcept  for  a small  sixice  about  the  eggs  the  house  was  filled,  even  to 
the  door  sill,  with  snow.  It  was  a ihcture  indeed,  but  one  over  which  we  did  not 
ilare  tarr\'  in  freezing  weather.  All  the  eggs  were  nest-stained  and  it  did  not  look 
as  if  an\'  one  of  them  had  been  laid  that  daw  However,  this  was  uncertain  and  I 
had  lost  a iiossible  opi)ortunit>'  of  learning  just  when  the  set  became  complete. 
This  was  regrettable,  for  no  one  seems  to  know  the  period  of  incubation  of  an  egg 
of  the  (freat  Horned  Owl.  The  older  ornithologists  made  their  gue.ss  at  three 
weeks.  Bendire  later  expresses  his  belief  that  this  period  is  too  short  and  that 
four  weeks  is  probably  nearer  to  the  truth.  I have  not  determined  the  ]ioint 
though  my  data  still  possesses  some  interest.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  I 
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began  to  visit  the  nest  as  often  as  possible  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  I could  when 
the  chicks  appeared  and  how  long  the  hatching  process  lasted.  It  was  not  until 
March  6,  at  2 p.  ni.,  that  I found  one  of  the  eggs  pipped-,  a small  round  area  no 
larger  than  a pea  being  broken.  On  March  7 at  the  same  hour  the  broken  area 
was  the  size  of  a dime.  I could  distinctl}"  hear,  however,  several  times  repeated, 
the  low  twittered  note  of  the  still  imprisoned  chick.  The  other  eggs  still  .showed 
no  sign,  bad  weather  and  pressure  of  other  work  now  prevented  a further  visit 
until  March  11,  at  two-thirty  o’clock.  Two  verj'  callow  owlets  were  now  in  the 
nest  and  one  slightly  pipped  egg.  The  young  birds  were  not  completely  protected 
by  their  white  down  as  yet,  the  bare  skin  being  visible  between  the  tracts.  On 
March  16  three  young  owls  of  different  sizes  were  found  in  the  nest,  one  being 
quite  markedly  smaller  than  the  other  two.  The  query  remains:  how  long  does  it 
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take  a Great  Horned  Owl’s  egg  to  hatch?  The  above  are  the  data  kejit  and  any- 
one can  make  estimates  on  them.  It  seems  certain  that  these  birds  did  not  lay  an 
egg  oftener  than  once  in  two  davs  and  that  the  period  of  inculcation  could  not  have 
been  less  than  thirty  days,  with  the  probabilities  on  the  side  of  a rather  longer  period. 

For  our  second  year’s  work  we  had  the  experience  of  the  first  to  go  on,  we 
were  more  confident  of  the  owlets’  ability  to  bear  ex]cosure,  and  so  decided  to 
photograph  them  at  least  once  a week,  let  the  weather  offer  what  it  would.  And 
the  offerings  were  of  sufficient  variety!  On  March  16,  with  the  young  from  four 
to  eight  days  old  approximately,  the  temperature  was  well  above  freezing  and 
comfortable,  but  we  were  unable  to  expose  a plate  until  4 p.  m.,  the  sun  became 
covered  with  black  clouds,  and  we  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  tree.  We  were 
not  hopeful,  but  a long  exposure  accomplished  our  purpose.  In  addition  to  the 
parts  of  three  adult  cotton-tails  and  one  Bob-white  which  the  camera  shows,  a 
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fourth  rabbit  and  a second  Bob-white,  also  a plump  field  mouse,  do  not  appear  in  the 
picture,  being  tucked  away  under  the  over-hanging  roof  to  the  left  or  buried  under 
other  remains.  It  was  chilly  on  March  dO  and  a high  wdnd  was  blowing  in  from 
the  northwest.  On  Ai^ril  13  we  had  a regular  northwest  gale  to  contend  with  and 
free/dng  temperature  added.  We  varied  our  work  with  the  camera  by  runs  across 
the  frozen  timber  pasture.  Why  it  was  that  our  negatives  taken  on  these  last  two 
dates  did  not  show  motion  we  have  never  satisfactorily  exjdained  to  ourselves,  for 
only  time  exiwsures  could  be  used.  Certain  it  is  that  both  the  big  elm  and  our 
nearly  thirty-foot  stretch  of  ladder  were  swaying  back  and  forth  under  the  lash  of 
that  roaring  wind.  The  gentle  rain  that  was  falling  when,  on  April  18,  Mr. 
Benedict  helped  me  bring  the  now^  lively  owlets  to  the  base  of  the  old  nest  tree, 
proved  to  be  really  no  obstacle  at  all.  It  splashed  water  against  the  lens  of  the  camera 
but  the  negatives  gave  no  sign.  The  first  fine  weather  of  spring  was  calling  forth 
the  backward  buds  of  the  young  hard  maples  when,  on  April  22,  the  owlets  posed 
for  the  last  time  on  an  old  oak  stump  just  east  of  the  nest  tree.  The  weather 
encountered  on  dates  not  mentioned  was  com])osed  of  variations  of  the  above,  but 
the  rule  was  freezing  temperatures  with  high  winds.  Under  all  the  conditions  the 
young  owls  thrived  and  did  not  seem  to  mind  seriously  our  intrusion  into  their 
home  life. 

During  the  season  of  1907  the  food  contents  found  in  the  nest  cavity  reach  the 
following  total;  five  Bob-wdiites,  two  meadow  mice,  one  domestic  pigeon,  one 
h'licker,  two  American  Coots,  one  King  Rail,  nineteen  adult  cotton-tails.  This  list 
is  not,  of  course,  an  accurate  account  of  the  various  captures  brought  to  the  nest. 
It  merely  records  what  was  seen  there  on  the  sixteen  trips  made.  The  .same  bird 
or  mammal  was  doubtless  sometimes  counted  twice  and  captures  w^ere  in  all  proba- 
bilitv  brought  in  of  which  no  remnants  were  seen.  I think  not  more  than 
three  different  Bob-wdiites  \vere  seen,  quite  likel}^  only  two,  and  the  number  of 
cotton-tails  is  also  probably  too  high.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  both  birds  and 
(luadrupeds  of  the  larger  size,  after  being  eaten  from  the  head  to  the  tougher  hind 
parts,  were  then  left  tw^o  or  three  days  untouched  and  finall\'  removed  from  the 
nest  altogether.  These  w’ere  not  dropped  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  however,  and 
in  fact  no  trace  of  food  remnants  were  found  at  any  time  except  in  the  nest  itself. 
That  some  refuse  w'as  removed  from  the  nest  seems  probable  from  such  facts  as  the 
following.  The  above  mentioned  two  Bob-whites,  one  meadow’  mouse,  and  four  rabbits 
found  in  the  nest  cavity  on  March  16  w’ere  all  in  fairly  wdiole  condition,  aside  from 
the  heads.  On  March  23  parts  of  five  rabbits  were  found,  rei;iresented  by  the  hind 
quarters  only,  and  one  Bob-white  w’ith  the  breast  eaten  away.  These  w’ere 
mostly  rather  dessicated  remnants  and  I took  them  to  be,  for  the  most  ]iart,  left- 
overs from  the  week  before.  On  March  30  the  nest  was  entirely  clean  except  for  a 
freshly  killed  white  pigeon.  Generally  speaking  the  nest  cavity  was  well  kept, 
a fact  w’hich  seemed  to  indicate  removal  of  the  e.xcrenient  of  the  young  by  the  old 
birds. 

Our  second  season’s  active  w’ork  w’ith  the  owls  w’as  not  wdthout  its  exciting 
features.  Twice  when  alone  I had  had,  in  spite  of  close  w'atchfulness,  pretty  close 
brushes  with  one  of  the  old  birds.  But  it  was  not  until  the  young  were  removed 
from  the  nest  for  the  last  two  attempts  to  get  clearer  pictures  that  there  was  any 
real  element  of  danger.  With  the  three  pugnacious  owlets  groujied  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  nest  tree  both  old  birds  now  closed  in,  teetering  and  dancing  and 
hooting  on  branches  about  thirty  feet  from  our  heads  or  brushing  close  iiast  us  as 
they  took  up  new'  iiositions  or  sought  for  an  o]>ening.  Mr.  Benedict,  who  was  my 
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hel]ier  thi.s  time,  literally  stood  Ruard  oz'cr  me  as,  with  camera  close  to  the  ground, 
I stooped  under  the  focusing  cloth.  lixcept  for  his  full-voiced  yells  and  well- 
aimed  sticks  I am  sure  my  iiosition  would  have  been  utterl\'  untenable. 

The  last  try  for  i)ictures,  when  the  yoiuig  were  placed  on  the  old  stumi)  a few 
feet  to  the  east  of  the  big  elm,  did  not  pass  off  so  smoothl}'.  Whether  the  city 
friend  who  had  become  interested  in  the  imoceedings  and  who  was  this  time  trusted 
as  m\'  body  guard  was  less  effective  with  voice  and  missiles  than  he  should  have 
been  or  whether  the  owls  no  longer  feared  an  ordinary  demonstration,  it  would  be 
hard  to  saju  Two  of  the  youngsters  were  already  on  the  oak  stump  and  I was 
somewhere  aloft  in  quest  of  the  third.  Presumably  I was  either  just  reaching  over 
the  nest  rim  for  the  last  snapping  owlet  or  ehse  had  just  started  down  with  him. 
I\Iy  memory  has  never  been  clear  on  the  point  nor  was  my  excited  friend  ever  able 
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to  elucidate  fully.  At  any  rate  my  position  for  the  moment  must  have  been 
strategically  bad.  The  sharp  cry  “Look  out! ” barely  gave  me  time  to  duck  my 
head,  when  a resounding  whack  was  administered  across  my  shoulders.  This  was 
not  damaging,  but  the  return  stroke  would  come  (juickly  and  doubtle.ss  be  better 
placed.  It  came  and  I ducked  again,  but  not  quite  far  enough,  or  possiblj^ 
not  at  e.xactly  the  right  instant.  The  shock  was  profound.  The  list  of  damages 
showed  three  scalp  wounds  from  an  inch  to  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  while  my 
cap  had  disappeared  entirely  from  the  .scene.  This  was  later  found  under  a tree  some 
hundred  yards  to  the  south,  a punctured  souvenir  of  our  last  intimate  contact 
w’ith  the  Great  Horned  Owls. 

After  each  sitting  the  young  were  replaced  in  the  nest  and  two  days  after  the 
stormy  last  one,  on  April  24,  the  house  was  found  empty  and  the  family  was  in  the 
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tree-tops.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  owlets  remained  in  the  nest  about  two  weeks 
longer  in  1907  than  in  1906.  One  yonngster  was  in  the  very  top  branches  of  the 
old  elm  of  his  nativity,  fully  fifty  feet  above  the  deserted  home  or  more  than 
seventy  feet  above  the  ground;  another  was  a hundred  yards  away  in  the  timber 
tract  and  some  eighteen  feet  up  in  a linden;  both  were  motionless  and  inconspicu- 
ous among  the  budding  branches.  In  the  time  at  disposal  the  third  brother  could 
not  be  found.  Two  days  before  this  the  young  had  shown  neither  inclination  nor 
ability  to  fly.  It  seems  certain  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  mounted  a vertical 

distance  of  fifty  feet  through  any  powers 
of  his  own.  The  conclusion  seems  in- 
evitable that  in  some  way  the  old  birds 
carried  the  young  to  the  places  where  I 
found  them.  But  the  secret  belongs  to 
the  owls,  for  no  one  witne.ssed  the  leave- 
taking. 

A little  more  than  two  months  passed 
b}'  and  on  a walk  through  their  now 
heavily-foliaged  retreat  two  great  heavy 
owls,  seemingly,  and  doubtless  actually, 
larger  than  adults,  were  startled  from  the 
ground  near  some  prostrate  tree  trunks, 
from  which  they  flew  slowly  into  the  near- 
b}"  trees.  Almo.st  at  the  same  moment  a 
third  dropped  from  the  lower  branches  of 
an  oak  and  took  up  a new  position  deeper 
in  the  shadows  of  the  woods.  So  far  as 
mere  size  was  concerned  the  owlets  had 
reached  and  even  surpa.ssed  the  adult  owl 
estate,  though  probably  still  under  the 
care  and  tutelage  of  their  elders.  From 
now  on  they  would  need  to  shrink  and 
harden  into  the  strength  and  agility  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  competition  of  adult 
owl  life  and  maintain  themselves  in  the 
general  struggle  for  existence. 

February  of  1908  again  found  Mr. 
Smith  and  me  rapping  anxiously  at  the 
old  elm  of  the  timber  j^asture.  With  the 
facilities  at  our  disposal  we  could  accom- 
plish little  more  with  the  young  birds, 
but  during  the  year  we  had  formulated  a 
plan  by  which  there  might  be  abarepos- 
owl  as  she  sat  within  her  doorway.  Our 
hopes  were  raised  by  the  reports  of  both  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  McFarland  that,  as 
the  nesting  season  Approached,  the  owls  had  been  heard  hooting  as  usual.  Our  mis- 
givings began  when  we  found  piled  about  the  nest-tree  the  cord-wood  from  a num- 
ber of  the  neighboriug  youug  lindens.  The  old  nest  cavity  was  found  empty.  The 
owls  were  able  to  endure  intrusion  into  their  home  life  for  two  seasons,  but  evi- 
dently did  not  take  kindly  to  radical  changes  in  their  immediate  environment. 

A mile  west  of  the  old  home  is  another  forest  fragment  of  perhaps  sixty  acres 
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and  in  this  a pair  of  Red-tailed  Hawks  had  built  their  l)nlky  aerie  in  a tall  white  ash 
tree,  seventy-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Following  the  custom  of  most  of  their  tribe 
when  suitable  hollow  trees  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  the  big  owls  appropriated  this 
new  refuge  and  in  it,  in  spite  of  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  wind,  successfully  raised 
their  brood.  To  be  sure  we  had  no  exact  proof  that  these  were  the  very  owls  with 
which  we  had  dealt  in  other  years,  nevertheless  we  felt  morally  certain.  The 
new  locality  was  the  nearest  available  one  and  for  many  years,  until  1908,  had  not 
boasted  its  pair  of  owls. 

The  years  1909  aiid  1910  add  nothing  new  to  the  history  of  the  owls  except 
that,  in  the  former  year,  a January"  gale  destroyed  the  nest  in  the  ash  tree  and  the 
valiant  pair  were  apparently  forced  to  a new,  but  similar,  retreat.  Their  history, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was  a closed  o!ie.  During  the  season  of  1907  I had 
located  five  pairs  of  Great  Horned  Owls  within  a radius  of  seven  miles  of  Mt. 
\'ernon.  None  of  these  could  be  intimately  studied  except  the  pair  whose  history 
I have  tried  to  trace.  In  February  of  1910  I agaii:  tried  to  locate  breeding  birds  of 
this  species,  but  without  success.  In  spite  of  the  big  fellow’s  tenacity  in  clinging 
to  a locality  once  chosen,  in  spite  of  his  cleverness  in  escaping  observation,  it 
almost  seems  now  that  the  coming  of  the  wanton  shot-gun  army  and  the  going 
of  the  protecting  forests  were  gradually  making  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  along 
with  main'  another  species  without  which  the  woods  are  stiller  and  humanity 
poorer,  in  the  more  .settled  parts  of  our  country  at  least,  a member  of  a vanishing 
race. 


XKSTING  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  CUCKOO 

]?y  ALFRED  C.  SHELTON 

WITH  ONK  PHOTO 

Russian  River,  flowing  through  northern  Sonoma  County,  and  emptying 
into  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  at  Duncan’s  Mills,  receives  one  small  tributar}'  from  the 
south,  designated  on  the  map  as  Laguna  de  Santa  Rosa.  In  the  locality  of 
which  I write,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Sebastopol,  this  stream,  known  locally 
as  the  “Lagoon”,  becomes,  after  some  winter  storm,  a turbulent  river,  flooding 
acres  upon  acres  of  bottom  land.  In  summer  its  course  is  marked  by  a chain  of 
long,  rather  narrow  ponds,  many  of  which  are  deep.  The  banks,  and  much  of  the 
intervening  space  between  these  ponds,  are  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  willow, 
small  ash  and  scrub  oak,  while  the  whole  is  tangled  together  with  an  undergrowth 
of  poison-oak,  wild  blackberry  and  various  creepers,  forming,  as  it  were,  an  im- 
penetrable jungle,  hanging  far  out  over  the  water.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  brush,  and  in  such  a case,  the  bank  is  fringed  with  pond-lilies  and 
tall  rushes,  and  here  may  be  caught  black  bass  and  cat-fish,  together  with  an 
occasional  trout.  To  one  who  may  perchance  take  an  interest  in  the  feathered 
inhabitants,  this  old  lagoon  has  an  especial  attraction,  for  it  is  a breeding  home  of 
the  California  Cuckoo. 

Of  all  migratory  birds  breeding  in  this  vicinity,  the  Cuckoo  is  the  last  to 
arrive  in  the  spring,  usually  apiieariiig  during  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first 
week  of  June.  Upon  its  arrival,  this  bird  keeps  to  the  higher  land,  among  the 
oaks  and  other  timber,  for  a period  of  two  or  three  weeks  before  retiring  to  the 
willow  bottoms  to  breed.  During  this  period  it  is  wild  and  shy  and  difficult  to 
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approach.  Most  active  in  the  early  morning',  its  characteristic  note,  a lond,  clear 
“kow-kow-kow, ” may  be  heard  coming  from  some  tree  or  group  of  trees,  and 
perchance  an  answering  “kow-kow-kow,”  may  come  from  another  tree,  some 
distance  away.  Wdien  heard  a few  times,  this  note  is  easily  imitated  and  is  readily 
answered  by  the  adnlts.  Cantionsly  approaching  the  tree  from  which  the  call  has 
come,  the  bird  may  be  seen  sitting  among  the  topmost  branches,  or  as  is  far  more 
likely,  may  be  seen  to  dash  forth  and  lly  with  a swift  and  graceful  flight  to  another 
tree  some  distance  away.  Again  may  the  tree  be  approached  and  again  may  the 
bird  be  seen  to  fly,  but  this  time  not  to  stop  until  well  beyond  reach,  and  only  a 
distant  “kow-kow-kow”  comes  floating  back  on  the  still  morning  air  to  let  you 
know  whence  the  bird  has  gone. 

After  the  birds  retire  to  the  willow  bottoms  to  breed,  their  entire  attitude 
changes.  When  watched  and  studied  in  the  seclusion  of  their  brush  grown  haunts, 
while  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  their  domestic  duties,  the  Cuckoos  cease  to  be 
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the  wild,  shy  birds  of  the  upland  timber.  The  familiar  “kow-kow-kow”  is  now 
forsaken  for  another  note,  a low  guttural  note,  “kuk-kuk-kuk, ” always  uttered  by 
a brooding  bird  and  is  the  most  common  call  of  the  cnckoo  during  the  breeding 
season.  One  other  note  they  have,  uttered  like  the  foregoing,  only  during  the 
nesting  period.  This  note  I have  never  been  able  to  imitate.  It  has  a wonder- 
fully ventrilociuistic  power,  and  when  heard  at  a distance  of  fifty  yards,  often  seems 
to  be  half  a mile  or  more  aw'ay.  When  uttered,  this  particular  call  begins  with  the 
low  “kuk-kuk”  but  gradually  changes  to  more  of  the  “kow-kow-kow”  note, 
and,  just  before  the  end,  closely  resembles  a dull,  heavy  drumming  on  a resonant 
limb. 

On  the  2(')th  of  June,  1909,  while  hunting  through  a portion  of  the  above 
mentioned  lagoon,  in  search  of  belated  nests  of  the  Russet-backed  Thrush,  I found 
a nest  of  the  California  Cuckoo  which  was  a very  substantial  structure,  considering 
the  inefficiency  of  Cuckoos  in  general,  as  nest  builders.  It  was  placed  upon  a 
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large  horizontal  limb  of  a willow  tree,  at  a point  where  two  small  limbs  joined  the 
larger  one,  and  these  held  the  nest  firm.  It  was  composed  of  long  dry  twigs,  to 
which  clung  a little  moss,  and  this,  when  the  material  was  woven  into  a platform, 
held  the  structure  together.  It  was  deeply  cupped,  for  the  species,  and  contained 
two  fresh  eggs.  The  bird  was  brooding  and  showed  no  signs  of  fear  as  I climbed 
the  tree.  She  did  not  leave  her  post,  but  sat  watching  me  intently  as  I approached. 
She  neither  uttered  a sound,  nor  ruffled  a feather,  but  as  I reached  out  to  touch 
her,  she  dropped  from  her  nest  and  glided  awa}"  among  the  willows. 

On  July  4,  of  the  same  year,  while  bass  fishing  in  one  of  the  ponds  of  the 
lagoon,  my  mind  was  often  diverted  from  my  rod  by  a low  “kuk-kuk-kuk”  in 
the  brush  near  bj^  When  an  adult  bird  dashed  from  the  willows  and  glided  away 
down  stream,  skimming  along  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  I laid  aside  my 
rod  and  began  to  investigate.  Entering  the  brush  for  a distance  of  perhaps  thirty 
yards,  I found  the  object  of  mj^  search,  a frail  platform  of  twigs,  placed  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground  in  a bunch  of  poison  oak.  The  female  was  brooding 
and  watched  me  intently  as  I approached.  An  old  log  was  lying  upon  the  ground 
directly  beneath  the  nest,  and  as  I stood  upon  it,  and  reached  up  to  pull  down  the 
branch  upon  which  the  nest  was  built,  the  bird  dropped  from  her  nest  and  glided 
away. among  the  willows,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  This  nest  was 
one  of  the  frailest  e.xamples  of  bird  architecture  I have  ever  seen.  It  contained 
one  fresh  egg  which  could  easily  be  seen  from  beneath.  As  I stood  there,  wonder- 
ing what  law  of  nature  prevented  the  wind  from  scattering  that  home  and  its  contents 
upon  the  ground,  I heard  something  rustle  in  the  branches  above  me,  and  glancing 
up,  beheld  the  anxious  parent  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  holding  in  her 
beak  a large  yellow  caterpillar.  I then  left  for  about  ten  minutes  and  upon 
returning,  saw  her  again  brooding  upon  her  nest.  Again  I flushed  her,  as  I 
wished'to  determine  whether  or  not  she  would  easily  desert  her  nest.  Just  before 
leaving  for  home,  I quietly  returned  to  the  spot  and  saw  her  contentedly  brooding. 
One  week  later  I revisited  the  place  and  found  the  set  to  consist  of  two  large, 
greenish  blue  eggs.  Soon  after  this  the  cuckoos  began  their  regular  migration,  and 
the  last  one  seen  in  1909  was  about  the  middle  of  July.  One  evening  as  I was 
doing  my  chores  one  passed  over  flying  low.  She  went  directly  to  a clump  of 
willows,  in  wdiich  I have  reason  to  believe  she  had  a nest  though  I was  unable  to 
find  it. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1910,  came  the  first  of  the  California  Cuckoos.  On  the 
morning  of  that  date,  about  five  o’clock,  a loud,  clear  “kow-kow-kow”  came 
floating  from  the  top  of  a large  pine  near  by.  As  I glanced  in  that  direction,  two 
birds  flew  from  the  tree  and  sailed  across  a small  valley  to  the  hills  beyond.  From 
that  day  on  they  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  for  tw'o  w'eeks  remained  in 
the  uplands  and  then,  as  abruptly  as  they  had  come,  all  disappeared,  having 
retired  to  their  nesting  haunts.  Pressure  of  ranch  work  prevented  my  visiting 
the  old  lagoon  until  July  7.  On  that  date,  as  I approached  the  willow  thickets,  a 
few  birds  were  heard  calling  from  time  to  time,  from  different  parts  of  the  brush. 
As  I began  to  work  my  way  through  the  tangle,  the  first  bird  I saw  w'as  a nearly 
fledged  young  one.  It  hopped  around  the  branches  above  my  head  and  seemed  to 
have  no  fear.  It  was  much  the  same  as  the  old  birds,  except  that  its  tail  had 
attained  only  about  half  the  normal  length,  and  this,  with  its  large  body  made  the 
bird  seem  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  birds  were  not  as  plentiful  as  they  had 
been  in  the  spring.  One  adult,  wdiich  I soon  located,  readily  answered  my  calls. 
She  w’as  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a willow,  and,  as  I stood  below,  would  hop 
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from  linii)  to  limb,  uttering  from  time  to  time,  a low  “kuk-kuk”.  She  was 
unusually  gentle  and  her  attitude  was  one  of  curiosity  more  than  fear.  vShe  soon 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  however,  and  glided  away  into  the  brush.  Not  another 
glimpse  could  I get  of  her,  though  she  answered  my  call  several  times. 

On  July  26  I again  visited  the  lagoon.  For  nearly  two  hours  I searched  the 
brush  in  vain.  From  time  to  time  I heard  a bird  calling  a long  distance  up  stream. 
At  last  one  answered  my  call  near  by,  and  I (juietly  approached  the  spot  from 
which  the  note  came.  I then  repeated  the  call,  only  to  have  it  answered  farther  on 
up  stream.  This  continued;  in  all  the  time  I was  there,  not  a glimpse  of  a Cuckoo 
did  I obtain.  The  cares  of  nesting  were  over  and  the  Cuckoo  was  once  more  the 
wild  shy  bird  of  the  upland  timber.  F'rom  the  depths  of  the  brush-grown  banks, 
out  over  the  deep  still  ponds  of  the  old  lagoon,  floated  an  occasional  “wandering 
voice”,  and  another  season  of  nesting  troubles  and  paternal  duties  in  the  life  of 
the  California  Cuckoo  was  over. 


COlT^TvSHIP  OF  THF:  AMFJRICAN  GOTDHN-EVF:  or  WHISTLFIR 
1 FA.  1 A7,Y  7..  1 CLAX(;rL.  1 . 1 MARK 1 Ab  1 ) 

Hy  WII.Ll.VN  BRIAVSTFR  l 

WITH  DK.A.WINOS  BY  I,.  A.  Fl'KKTKS 

Although  Dr.  C.  \V.  Townsend  has  given  us  a recent  and  admirable  ac- 
count^ of  the  manner  in  which  the  males  of  the  American  Golden-eye  pay 
court  to  the  females,  this  subject  is  still  comparatively  novel  and  so  very  full 
of  interest  that  I am  tempted  to  offer  some  observations  of  my  own  regarding  it. 
The}'  were  noted  briefly  on  loose  slips  of  paper  when  I was  making  tliem,  and 
written  out  more  fully  in  my  journal  only  a few'  hours  later.  As  the  journal  de- 
scription records  them  exactly  as  they  impressed  me  at  a time  when  the}'  were  fresh 
in  my  mind  and  recollection,  I shall  quote  from  it  almost  literally,  making,  indeed, 
no  changes  save  such  as  seem  absolutely  necessary.  The  figures  illustrating  some 
of  the  poses  assumed  by  the  birds  wdien  “showdng  off”  have  been  kindly  drawn 
for  me  by  Mr.  F'uertes  from  rough  sketches  in  my  note  book.  The  journal  runs  as 
fol  low's: 

Rack  Ray  Rasiiy  Boston,  Massacknsctis,  Feb.  2~,  iQog.  I saw'  and  heard 
today  for  the  first  time,  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  the  courting  ac- 
tions and  love  notes  of  the  American  Golden-eye  ( Clanyiila  clauyula  anicricaua) . 
Dr.  C.  W.  Tow'iisend  gave  me  some  account  of  them  last  year,  just  after  he  had 
witnessed  them  in  Februar}'  or  March.  On  February  24  of  the  present  year  he 
was  kind  enough  to  notify  me  that  the  birds  had  already  begun  to  perform  ( on  the 
22nd  I think).  I have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  opportnnitv 
to  learn  something  of  the  matter  at  first  hand. 

When  I left  our  house  about  nine  o’clock  this  morning  the  skv  w'as  cloudless, 
but  a thin  mist  or  haze  obscured  distant  objects.  The  air  had  a sharp,  frosty 
“tang”,  although  the  thermometer  had  already  risen  from  26°  to  34°  F'ahrenheit. 
There  W'as  a light  easterly  w'ind,  but  it  began  to  die  away  soon  after  I reached  my 


1 Read  before  the  .American  OriiitholoKists'  Union  Congre.ss  at  Wa.shingrton.  November  13.  1910. 
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destination  and  alighted  from  the  electric  car  at  the  farther  end  of  Harvard  Bridge. 
No  birds  of  any  kind  were  then  visible  above  (i.  e.,  to  the  northwestward  of)  the 
bridge;  but  just  below  it  I at  once  saw  fifty  or  sixty  Golden-eyes  .scattered  about 
singly,  in  pairs  and  in  small  flocks  on  the  slightly  ruffled  water.  Walking  down 
the  roadway  at  the  rear  of  the  line  of  houses  that  front  on  Beacon  Street  I came  to 
a pile  of  lumber  on  the  recently  filled  parkway  land  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  bridge  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  Here  I found  a comfortable  seat  on 
which  I remained  for  over  an  hour  watching  the  birds  through  my  glass  and  taking 
down  brief  notes  of  their  behaviour  from  time  to  time.  The  lumber  screened  me 
somewhat  from  their  view,  but  I doubt  if  this  made  any  particular  difference;  for 
they  did  not  seem  to  notice  me  when  I stood  up  and  walked  about.  Those  nearest 
at  hand  were  within  shotgun  range,  those  farthest  removed  not  over  two  hundred 
yards  away;  the  others  were  dispersed  over  the  intermediate  space,  occurring  most 
numerously,  ]ierhaps,  about  niidway  between  its  outer  and  inner  confines,  one 
hundred  yards  or  so  from  where  I sat.  As  many  of  them  kept  diving  and  shifting 
under  water  from  one  group  to  the  next  it  was  impossible  to  count  them  accurately, 
but  the  total  number  was  not  far  from  sixty.  There  were  about  thirty  fully  adult 
males,  perhaps  ten  immature  males  (showing  only  a little  white  on  cheeks  and 
scapulars),  and  some  twenty  females.  Most  of  the  females  appeared  to  have  uni- 
colorcd  and  dark  brown  or  blackish  bills,  but  one  showed  a conspicuous  bar  of  golden 
yellow  on  the  culmen  just  behind  the  nail  and  a w^ell  marked  dusky  band  crossing 
the  white  on  the  wing.  This  bird  wms  evidently  closely  similar  to  one  that  I sent 
to  Professor  Baird  in  December,  1871,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  example  of 
Bncephala  Icelandica"^  but  which  I afterwards  concluded  was  an  aberrant  spec- 
men  of  americcuia.  Another  female  had  a short,  abruptly  tapering  bill  which 
appeared  to  be  almost  zvholty  o f a rich  chrome  ycllozi'  color.  The  wdiite  on  its 
wings  was  crossed  by  a conspicuous  black  bar  and  the  brown  of  its  head  and  neck 
was  at  least  two  shades  deeper  than  in  any  of  the  other  females,  while  its  head  had 
a purplish  sheen  which  shouted  every  time  the  sunlight  struck  it  at  just  the  right 
angle.  All  this  I saw  most  plainly,  for  the  bird  was  twice  wnthin  forty  yards 
of  me  and  for  half  an  hour  within  one  hundred  yards;  moreover  it  w^as  repeatedly 
joined  by  one  or  more  females  of  the  common  Golden-eye  with  which  I w’as  thus 
enabled  to  directly  compare  it.  Although  I do  not  claim  to  have  positively  identi- 
fied it,  I have  really  no  doubt  that  it  was  a perfectly  typical  representative  of  Bar- 
row’s Golden-eye.  Dr.  C.  Mb  Townsend  tells  me  that  he  observed  a similar  look- 
ing female  near  the  same  place  on  February  22nd.  The  one  seen  by  me  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  kept  by  itself  for  the  most  part;  but  occasionally  it  joined,  or 
was  joined  by,  some  of  the  American  Golden-eyes,  and  once  it  sw’am  a long  dis- 
tance in  company  with  the  female  having  the  yellow  bar  on  the  bill,  both  birds 
being  followed  and  most  assiduously  courted  by  sev'en  or  eight  full-plumaged 
Whistler  drakes  who,  moreover,  continued  to  devote  themselves  to  the  female 
Barrow’s  Crolden-eye  after  the  other  bird  of  the  same  sex  (the  aberrant  americana) 
had  left  the  group. 

I had  not  been  long  at  the  lumber  pile  when  the  wind  died  awa}'  completely. 
During  the  next  half  hour  the  entire  Basin  was  almost  without  a ripple  and  shiti- 
ing  in  the  sunlight  like  a burnished  mirror.  The  haze,  too,  had  nearly  disap- 
peared. As  the  sun  was  behind  me  its  light  aided,  rather  than  interfered  with, 
my  observation  of  the  Golden-eyes.  The  females  were  comparatively  inconspicu- 
ous, partly  because  of  their  sober  coloring  but  also,  I thought,  because  they  habit- 
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ually  sank  themselves  deeper  in  the  water  than  did  the  drakes.  The  latter,  whether 
adult  or  immature,  floated  very  lightly,  showing  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies 
above  the  surface.  Those  in  full  nuptial  plumage  were  handsome  birds  whose 
strongly  contrasting  black  and  white  coloring  made  them  conspicuous  under  all 
conditions  and  at  long  distances.  When  they  were  near  at  hand  I could  see  the 
greenish  iridescence  on  their  big,  fluffy  heads  glint  and  shimmer  in  the  sunlight. 
Evidently  they  were  quite  conscious  of  their  personal  attractiveness,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  females  by  a variety  of  odd  and 
interesting  motions  some  of  which  were  calculated  to  display  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. They  kept  calling,  also,  uttering  a queer,  strident  note  wholly  new  to  me. 
While  thus  engaged  they  were  incessantly  swimming  to  and  fro,  shifting  from  one 
group  of  birds  to  another  and  ever  seeking  or  following  the  females  with  tireless 
persistence,  but  without  haste  and  wnth  a decorous  restraint  of  manner  most  unus- 
ual in  courting  birds  and  very  interesting  to  behold.  By  no  means  all  the  fully 
mature  drakes  took  part  in  these  proceedings.  There  were  at  least  five  or  six  of 
them  who  remained  apart  from  the  others,  either  in  solitary  state  or  each  in  com- 
pany with  a female  apparently  its  mate,  and  who  busied  themselves  during  the 
entire  time  I had  them  under  observation  in  diving  for  food  or  floating  idly  on  the 
glassy  surface,  preening  their  feathers  every  now  and  then.  The  others,  while 
actively  employed  in  “shownng  off”,  in  the  presence  of  the  females,  indulged,  as  I 
hav'e  said,  in  a variety  of  movements,  gesticulations  and  postures,  all  more  or  less 
grotesque  and  probably  most  of  them  peculiar  to  the  season  of  love-making  if  not 
also  characteristic  of  the  ceremonial  of  Whistler  courtshi]).  I saw  them  all  re- 
peated many  times  under  conditions  very  favorable  for  close  and  accurate  observa- 
tion. For  convenience  of  treatment  in  describing  them  I shall  first  designate  them 
by  the  following  terms  which,  if  somewhat  fanciful,  are,  I trust,  at  least  helpfully 
suggestive: 

GK.STlCri,.\TK)NS 

1.  The  )iod — made  with  the  head. 

2.  The  kick — made  upward  with  one  or  both  (?)  feet. 

3.  The  fo7'ivard  thrust — of  the  head  and  neck. 

4.  The  iipzvard  thrust — of  the  head  and  neck. 

5.  The  back  thrust — of  the  head  and  neck. 

FIXED  AND  PECUI.IAK  ATTITUDES 

1.  The  crouch! Ji^'  pose. 

2.  'The  zvounded  duck  pose. 

3.  'The  bozv-sprit  pose. 

4.  'The  mast-head  pose. 

5.  7'he  folded  duck-sk/Ji  pose. 

To  these  should  be  added,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 

6.  The  normal  pose — i.e.,  the  position  ordinarily  taken  by  birds  of  both  sexes 
when  floating  or  swimming  about. 

The  love  note  to  which  I have  alluded  may  be  known  as  the  bleat . I do  not 
like  this  term,  for  it  is  not  accurately  suggestive  of  the  sound;  but  it  comes 
nearer  being  so  than  anything  else  I can  think  of — hence  its  adoption.  After 
hearing  it  hundreds  of  times  this  morning  I should  describe  it  as  a short,  flat, 
vibrant  paaap  not  unlike  that  of  the  .Woodcock  but  a tfifle  more  prolonged  and 
also  less  harsh  and  incisive.  It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  blast  of  a penny 
trumpet,  less  forcibly  of  the  wheezy  quack  of  a drake  Black  Duck.  It  did  not 
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seem  loud  when  uttered  within  fifty  yards  of  me,  j-et  I could  hear  it  distinctly  at 
four  or  five  times  that  distance  when  the  air  was  still.  It  was  sometimes  doubled 
{ paaap-ptuuip)  and  occasionally  trebled  ( paap-paa-paa) . I suspected  at  first  that 
these  doubled  and  trebled  notes  were  produced  by  two  or  three  birds  calling  nearly 
together  but  on  studying  the  sounds  closely  I found  that  their  component  parts  or 
syllables  were  each  shorter  than  the  normal  single  call  and  otherwise  slightly  dif- 
ferent. This  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  compound  notes  were  probably  made 
by  single  birds.  Negative  evidence  supporting  this  inference  was  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  I was  able  to  watch  several  drakes  performing  in  company  I 
noticed  that  they  always  called  in  orderly  succession,  at  distinctly  separate  inter- 
vals, and  that  their  notes  were  of  normal  length  and  form.  The  intervals,  how- 
ever, were  often  verj^  brief  and  when  nine  or  ten  birds  were  engaged  at  once  their 
voices  produced  a volume  of  sound  well  nigh  continuous  and  lasting  perhaps  for 
half  a minute  or  more.  This,  softened  by  distance  and  coming  over  the  glassy, 
sun-lit  water  from  just  where,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine  had  not  its 
author  been  plaiidy  visible,  was  by  no  means  unpleasing  in  its  general  effect.  But 
when  the  paaap  was  heard  near  at  hand  and  critically  regarded,  it  did  not  impress 
me  so  favorably.  Indeed  it  is  essentially  unmusical  and  decidedly  less  attractive 
in  quality  than  the  humming-top  sound  made  by  the  wings  in  flight  to  which  the 
Whistler  owes  its  familiar  name  and  which  was  much  in  evidence  this  morning 
whenever  the  birds  were  moving  from  place  to  place.  They  rose  from  the  water 
with  great  apparent  ease  and  almost  as  quickly  as  Black  Duck,  despite  the  absence 
of  wind.  W'hen  they  alighted  they  often  struck  the  water  almost  at  full  speed, 
just  after  closing  their  wings,  sending  the  .spray  flashing  up  into  the  sunshine  and 
ploughing  furrows  yards  in  length  as  they  slid  over  the  surface  before  losing  the 
impetus  of  flight.  Besides  the  bleat  and  the  whistling  of  wings  I heard  them 
make  no  other  sound. 

Just  as  the  paaap  was  uttered — or  perhaps  a fraction  of  a second  later — a slen- 
der shower  or  spurt  of  water,  not  unlike  that  emanating  from  an  old-fashioned, 
metal  garden  syringe  vigorously  used,  might  often  (but  by  no  means  in- 
variably) be  seen  rising  immediately  behind  the  bird  to  a height  of  one  or  two  feet. 
Sometimes  it  was  thrown  almost  straight  upwards,  but  oftener,  it  followed  a long, 
elliptical  or  l)ow-shaped,  backward  curve,  the  heavier  drops  falling  to  the  surface 
within  a yard  of  the  bird,  the  lighter  ones  striking  two  or  three  yards  at  its  rear. 
This  jet-like  puff  of  mingled  drops  and  spray  was  sometimes  cons]’)icuous  at  a dis- 
tance of  fully  a (juarter  of  a mile.  It  was  produced,  without  question,  b}"  a vigor- 
ous and  obviously  most  dextrous  upward  kick  of  the  Whistler’s  broad,  webbed  feet 
which,  indeed,  I saw  plainly  more  than  once,  jerked  out  of  water  just  as  the  last 
drops  were  ascending  into  the  air.  When,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  jet  was 
doubled  in  volume,  and  also  apparently  somewhat  divided  at  the  base,  I thought 
that  the  bird  had  made  simultaneous  use  of  both  feet,  but  of  this  I could  not  be 
sure  for  I never  actually  saw  more  than  one  of  them.  Owing  to  its  force  and 
direction  the  kick  caused  the  hinder  portions  of  the  bird’s  body  to  sink  perceptibly 
in  the  water  for  an  in.stant,  after  which  these  parts  bobbed  still  more  obviouslv 
upward  before  recovering  the  position  usual  to  the  floating  or  swimming  bird. 

The  rrourliiui^'  posture.  This  was  usually  a.ssumed  directly  from  the  normal 
swimming  attitude  and  by  an  almost  instantaneous  movement,  the  head  being 
thrust  forward  well  above  the  surface,  the  neck  deeply  curved,  the  back  .somewhat 
humped.  After  remaining  in  this  posture  “absolutely  motionless  for  two  or  three 
seconds  the  Whistler  would  either  resume  its  normal  attitude  or  change  to — 

I'hc  zi'oiDidcd  duck  posture.  In  this  the  bird  would  lie  with  head  and  ex- 
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tended  neck  flat  on  the  surface,  and  with  its  body  so  deeply  immersed  that  from 
bill  to  tail  it  showed  no  part  much  higher  than  the  rest,  looking,  indeed,  like  a 
stick  or  reed-stem  partl}^  submerged.  I have  freqently  seen  a wounded  black  Duck 
or  Blue-winged  Teal  do  nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  thing  when  trying  to  escape 
observation.  The  Golden-eyes  maintained  this  po.sture  anywhere  from  one  or  two 
to  eight  or  ten  seconds  at  a time. 

Forxi.'ard  thrust  o f head  and  neck  oniinfi'  in  the  bowsprit  posture.  The 
drakes  assumed  this  attitude  by  suddenl}^  thrusting  their  heads  and  necks  forward 
and  upward  from  the  normal  position  (this  was  evidently  the  usual  way)  or  by 
raising  them  more  slowly  from  the  crouching  or  the  wounded-duck  posture.  I 
saw  them  take  it  a dozen  times  or  more.  On  each  occasion  the  bird  remained 
absolutely  motionless  for  several  seconds  wuth  its  neck  elongated  to  the  utmost  and 
held  perfectly  straight  and  rigid  at  an  angle  with  the  water  of  about  45°,  suggest- 
ing the  bowsprit  of  a vessel  of  ancient  type.  Although  this  pose  is  apparently 
taken  less  frequently  than  some  of  the  others,  it  appears  to  be  not  less  deliberate 
and  pronounced  than  the  rest  and  equally  expressive  of  emotions  due  primarily  to 
sexual  excitement.  During  its  continuance  the  feathers  of  the  head  were  some- 
times fluffed  out,  but  oftener  pressed  down  so  very  flat  that  the  head  looked  scarce 
thicker  than  the  neck  which,  because  of  its  unusual  elongation,  appeared  abnor- 
mally slender.  The  bill  was  only  slightly  opened.  As  a rule  the  bird  kept  silent 
when  in  this  position,  but  twice  1 as  well  as  heard,  it  bleat.  In  one  of  these 

instances  it  kicked  up  water  just  as  it  uttered  the  paaap]  in  the  other  this  action 
was  omitted.  When  the  head  w'as  raised  to  the  bow-sprit  posture  from  the  crouch- 
ing or  the  wounded-duck  pose  the  movement  was  not  especially  rapid;  but  when  it 
was  thrust  directly  forward  and  upward  from  the  normal  position  the  action  w-as  so 
swift  and  abrupt  that  my  eye  could  scarce  follow  it.  Although  I witnessed  the 
bowsprit  posture  a number  of  times  it  was  assumed  le.ss  often  than  either  of  the  two 
fixed  positions  which  I am  about  to  describe. 

Ifp-ward  thrust  of  head  and  neck  ending  in  the  /uast-head  posture. 

Ordinarilv  this  movement  was  complete  in  itself  and  made  directly  from — as 
well  as  back  to — the  normal  position.  Occasionally,  however,  it  closely  preceded 
or  immediately  followed  a still  longer  backward  swing — yet  to  be  described.  In 
the  pose  to  which  it  commoidy  led — i.  e.,  the  mast-head  pose — the  Whistler’s  neck 
might  be  elongated  and  straightened,  as  in  the  bozc-sprit  posture,  and  held  stiffly 
erect,  or  it  might  be  so  shortened  and  curved  that  the  occiput  almost  touched  the 
back  between  the  shoulders.  In  either  case  the  bill  was  invariably  well  opened 
and  pointed  skyward  for  several  seconds  during  which  the  head  and  neck  were 
kept  perfectly  rigid.  At  the  close  of  this  brief  period  of  inaction  the  bird  fre- 
quently uttered  its  paaap  and  kicked  up  spray,  but  oftener  than  not  I heard  no  sound 
and  saw  no  water  fly. 

Bark  thrust  of  head  and  neck  ending  in  the  folded  duek-skiu  posture.  Some- 
times made  from  the  mast-head  posture  but  far  oftener  directly  from  the  normal 
position,  by  a single  uninterrupted  upward  and  backward  swing  of  the  head  and 
neck;  this  movement  was  so  swift  and  sudden  that  I often  failed  to  follow  it  even 
when  watching  for  it  with  my  attention  concentrated  on  a bird  which  I felt  confi- 
dent was  about  to  make  it.  At  its  termination  the  neck  lay  extended  along  the 
back  and  so  very  flat  and  close  that  it  was  scarce  noticeable.  The  head  showed 
conspicuously  enough,  resting  apparently  on  the  occiput  at  a point  anywhere  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  rump,  with  the  widely-parted  mandibles 
pointing  straight  upward.  When  in  this  posture  the  bird  bore  a ludicrously  close 
resemblance  to  a duck  skin  prepared  after  the  style  so  much  in  vogue  thirty  or 
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forty  years  ago,  that  is  to  say  with  the  neck  folded  ov’er  on  the  back.  In  the  skin, 
however,  the  head  was  differently  disposed,  being  placed  on  its  side  to  save  as 
much  vertical  space  as  possible  in  the  cabinet  drawer.  The  living  bird  would 
ordinarily  remain  in  the  attitude  just  described  from  half  a second  to  a full 
second  or  perhaps  two  seconds  but  rarely  longer  than  that.  At  the  close  of  this 
brief  period  of  inaction  the  head  and  neck  would  swing  forward,  usually  less 
rapidly  and  abruptly  than  when  carried  backward,  sometimes  pausing  for  a 
moment  when  the  mast-head  posture  might  be  taken,  but,  as  a rule,  continuing  to 
move  without  decided  halt  until  the  normal  position  was  resumed.  Rather  oftener 
than  not  this  entire  performance  was  unaccompanied  by  any  sound  that  reached 
my  ears,  even  when  the  birds  w^ere  near  at  hand,  but  not  infrequently  the paaap 
was  heard.  As  nearly  as  I could  ascertain  it  w^as  giv'en  only  when  the  head  was 
raised  above  the  back  or  shoulders  and  either  moving  slowly  forward  or  fixed  for 
an  instant,  perhaps  in  the  mast-head  position;  but  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure  about 
this,  for  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the  time  required  for  sound  to  travel  one  or 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  note  was  occasion- 
ally uttered  when  the  occiput  of  the  bird  was  still  resting  on  its  back  or  rump,  but 
if  so  I failed  to  satisfy  myself  that  such  w^as  ever  the  case.  The  best  evidence  as 
to  the  precise  instant  wdien  the  call  was  emitted  w'as  afforded,  I thought,  by  the 
shower  of  w'ater  that  the  bird  usually  (but  by  no  means  invariably)  kicked  into. the 
air  wdien  calling.  As  nearly  as  I was  able  to  determine,  this  action  either  accom- 
panied or  very  closely  followed  the  production  of  the  vocal  note.  It  may  be  how- 
ever that  the  interval  betw'een  the  tw’o  is  longer  than  my  observations  have  led  me 
to  suppose. 

The  Whistler  drakes  often  indulged  in  forms  of  gesturing  or  posturing  more 
or  less  nearly  akin  to  some  of  those  already  described  3'et  different  in  certain  re- 
spects. Thus  they  wmuld  sometimes  take  the  bowsprit  or  topmast  posture  without 
becoming  rigid  in  it  or  maintaining  it  for  more  than  a fraction  of  a second.  Fre- 
quently they  w'ould  dip  their  bills  in  the  water  and  then  extend  them  as  far  for- 
ward or  upward  as  they  could  well  reach,  at  the  same  time  opening  and  closing 
their  mandibles  and  quivering  their  throats  as  if  sw'allowing  rather  violently.  On 
closely  approaching  one  another  or  one  of  the  females  they  often  bobbed  their 
heads  up  and  down  tw'o  or  three  times  in  quick  succe.ssion.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
form  of  polite  salutation,  but  it  may  have  had  a different  meaning.  During  most  of 
the  more  pronounced  movements  of  the  head,  and  not  infrequently  when  it  was 
held  at  rest,  its  feathers  were  alternately  raised  or  fluffed  and  depre.ssed  or  flattened 
down,  so  that  at  one  instant  it  looked  almost  twdce  and  at  the  next  barely  one- 
half  its  usual  size.  This  was  probably  done  to  show'  the  plumage  of  the  head  to 
the  best  advantage.  At  least  I so  concluded  as  I watched  its  greenish  sheen  flash 
and  glimmer  in  the  sunlight  and  then  disappear,  to  blaze  out  again  wdth  renewed 
lustre  a moment  later.  The  changes  in  the  adjustment  of  the  feathers  of  the  head 
resulted  also  in  striking  and  very  interesting  variations  in  its  apparent  shape. 

When  two  or  more  males  were  showing  off  in  the  presence  of  the  females  they 
seemed  to  perform  in  a spirit  of  friendly,  or,  at  least,  dispassionate,  rivalry.  Not 
once  during  the  entire  morning  did  I see  one  of  them  exhibit  any  trace  of  ani- 
mosit}'  or  unfriendliness  towards  another.  There  w'ere  no  threatening  or  intimid- 
ating gestures  and  no  apparent  desire  to  interfere  wdth  one  another  in  any  way  even 
when  several  males  were  grouped  about  a single  female.  Indeed  they  appeared  to 
be  almost  wdioll}'  absorbed  in  their  attentions  to  the  females  and  to  maintain  to- 
wards one  another  an  air  of  cool  yet  perfectly  polite  indifference  or  aloofness.  This 
apparent  absence  of  any  sexual  jealousy  on  their  part  struck  me  as  being  very  re- 
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markable.  I wonder  if  it  continues  to  be  absent  later  in  the  sea.son  when  sexual 
intercourse  is  near  at  hand. 

The  more  elaborate  of  the  ceremonials  of  courtship  above  de.scribed  were 
seldom  if  ever  performed  this  moriiing  by  solitary  males,  even  when  accompanied 
by  females,  nor  did  they  occur  wlien  females  were  absent  or  far  removed.  Indeed 
I witne.ssed  them  only  when  at  least  two  or  three,  oftener  four  or  five,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  nine  drakes  were  in  rather  close  association  with  one  or  more 
females.  Often  the  males  would  collect  about  a female  in  a rather  scattered  group 
and  entertain  her  for  minutes  at  a time  by  their  grotescpie  actions  and  peculiar  love 
calls.  Whenever  this  happened  the  female  remained,  for  the  most  part,  compara- 
tively inactive  and  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  the  attentions  of  her  showy  ad- 
mirers, although  she  might  occasionally  single  out  and  obviously  encourage  one  of 
them  by  approaching  him  closely  and  bobbing  her  head  up  and  down  a few  times. 
To  this  salutation  he  would  immediately  respond  by  a corresponding  action  before 
beginning  his  more  elaborate  performances  again.  Sometimes  the  female  w'ould 
suddenly  assume  the  crouching  posture  which  would  be  instantly  imitated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  males.  Once  I saw  a bird  wdiich  was  unquestionably  a female,  first  nod, 
next  crouch,  and  then  take  the  bowsprit  pose!  This  behaviour  on  her  part  created 
intense  excitement  among  the  attendant  drakes  who,  to  the  number  of  at  least  five 
or  six,  crowded  close  about  her  for  a moment,  but  were  quickly  dispersed,  I thought 
by  some  aggressive  movement  on  her  part  although  the  whole  thing  occurred  .so 
quickly  that  I could  not  see  exactly  what  happened  at  the  end. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  a picturesque  line  of  birds,  consisting  of  nine  full 
plumaged  males  and  two  females,  paraded  on  the  glassy  water  well  off  shore  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  where  I was  sitting.  They  swam  back  and  forth, 
over  a perfectly  straight  course  three  hundred  yards  and  more  in  length,  moving 
slowly  but  steadily  in  single  file,  the  females  close  together  and  ever  in  the  lead, 
the  proud  drakes  following  them  and  each  other  at  intervals  varying  from  six  or 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Although  this  orderly  proce.ssion  seldom  halted, 
even  for  an  instant,  the  males  were  almost  incessantly  posing  and  bleating  and 
kicking  up  the  little  jets  of  water  at  their  sterns,  as  they  glided  sedately  over  the 
calm  surface  of  the  bay.  Apparently  they  performed  by  turns,  not  in  any  regular 
order  nor  at  uniform  intervals,  but  wholly  at  hap-hazard  as  far  as  sequence  was 
concerned,  although  each  bird  seemed  to  take  pains  not  to  begin  until  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  had  nearly  or  quite  finished.  The  females  swam  slowl}"  on  in  ad- 
vance without  once  turning  their  heads  or  giving  other  evidence  that  they  noted 
what  was  happening  behind  them;  nevertheless,  it  probably  did  not  e.scape  their  close 
and  critical  attention,  for  ducks,  like  many  other  birds,  can  see  well  enough  to  the 
rear  when  their  bills  are  pointing  straight  ahead.  I watched  this  scene  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  because  of  its  novelty  and  picturesqueness.  A small  group  of 
Golden-eyes  which,  for  a shorter  time,  paraded  in  a similar  mani'ler  nearer  at  hand, 
included  three  drakes  in  full  nuptial  dress  and  two  in  immature  plumage. 

The  latter  birds  were  distinguishable  from  the  single  female  to  which  they 
were  paying  attention,  only  by  their  much  larger  size  and  by  the  presence  of  a few 
white  feathers  among  their  scapulars  and  on  their  heads.  Yet  they  posed  and 
bleated  to  her  quite  as  ardently  as  did  the  older  drakes,  seeming,  indeed,  to  have 
already  mastered  all  the  arts  and  graces  of  Whistler  courtship. 

When  not  absorbed  in  watching  the  courting  birds  I paid  some  rather  close 
attention  to  those  which  were  diving  for  food.  As  far  as  I could  see  ( and  they  were 
very  near  me  at  times)  their  wings  were  always  kept  tightly  closed  or  folded  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  sight.  Their  tails  were  invariably  spread  to  the  utmost 
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possible  width  just  as  they  disappeared.  As  a rule  the  downward  plunge  was  made 
without  much  apparent  effort,  the  bird  simply  immersing  its  head  and  then  vanish- 
ing with  surprising  if  not  mysterious  (luickness.  Occasionally,  however,  it  would 
spring  upwards  and  forward  in  the  manner  of  a Grebe  or  Merganser,  sometimes 
showing  not  only  the  entire  outline  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  above  the  surface 
but  also  the  whole  of  the  legs  and  feet,  just  before  re-entering  the  water.  This 
may  be  done  to  give  greater  impetus  to  the  descent;  but  I observed  that  the  same 
bird  would  sometimes  alternate  one  method  with  the  other  during  a succession  of 
dives  made  over  exactl}"  the  same  spot. 


THE  PALLID  WREN-TIT  (L/ALI/J/Ll  FASC7ATA  ///LV.S7/.I  IE/) 

By  J.  II.  BOWLE.S 

TO  any  bird  student  who  has  not  previously  made  their  accpiaintance,  the 
Wren-Tit  must  at  once  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  the  California 
birds.  C.  t.  hoishazvi  is  the  form  of  this  species  that  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  vSanta  Barbara,  the  locality  in  which  all  of  the  following  notes  have  been  made. 

The  Wren-Tits  are  most  certainly  well  named,  for  their  general  appearance 
and  shape  at  once  remind  one  of  a greatl}^  magnified  Bush-Tit.  Add  to  this  their 
wren-like  fondness  for  haunting  the  ground  and  low  brush,  peering  out  at  you  with 
tail  aloft,  and  the  name  forms  an  ideal  combination.  Occasionalhy  however,  they 
may  be  seen  gleaning  insects  among  the  topmost  branches  of  a live-oak,  the  tit  in 
Ihem  seeming  to  have  asserted  the  mastery  over  the  wren  for  the  time  being. 

Eternal  cheerfulne.ss  is  theirs,  beyond  a doubt,  for  they  sing  every  day  i!i  the 
year,  be  it  rain  or  .shine.  Their  two  songs  differ  completely,  and  here  again  they 
seem  to  demonstrate  their  right  to  a hyphenated  family  name.  The  most  common 
song  is  a rather  loud  and  very  pleasing  wren-like  trill,  which,  incidentally,  nine 
people  out  of  ten  in  southern  California  will  tell  you  is  that  of  the  Cai^mn  Wren. 
The  other  song  is  a succession  of  about  six  or  eight,  loud  and  somewhat  chicken- 
tike  peeps,  rapidly  executed  and  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  a song.  It  is  quite 
different  from  anything  else  that  I have  ev^er  heard,  except  that  it  forms  a very  fair 
elaboration  of  what  some  of  the  Tits  consider  their  song  notes. 

In  the  matter  of  food  they  appear  to  be  very  nearly  omnivorous.  Their  main 
staples  are  bugs,  beetles,  larvae  and  insects  of  all  descriptions,  but  they  are  also 
fond  of  the  smaller  berries,  such  as  those  of  the  Poi.son  Oak  {/Fins  dive/'siloba) . 
For  a time  I made  some  attempts  at  trapping  the  smaller  mammals, using  drv  bread 
or  cheese  as  baits,  but  it  was  tiecessary  to  give  this  up,  as  upon  every  visit  to  the 
traps  I found  that  one  or  more  Wren-Tits  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  these 
new  items  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

Around  Santa  Barbara  they  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  remain  mated  for  life.  This  theorj^  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  almost  invariably  found  travelling  in  couples;  for,  should  you,  at  any  season 
come  upon  one  bird,  another  is  sure  to  be  only  a few  feet  distant.  Nest  building 
commences  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March,  my  earliest  full  set  of  fresh  eggs 
being  found  on  April  4.  From  that  time,  eggs  maj^  be  found  until  at  least  the 
second  week  in  May,  but  I have  seen  no  evidence  to  conclude  that  more  than  one 
brood  is  reared  in  the  .season.  A rocky  hillside,  thickly  covered  with  live-oak 
bushes  is  the  favorite  nesting  site  in  this  locality,  though  they  may  sometimes  be 
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found  nesting  in  the  sage  {Arfcmcsia)  of  the  lowland  country.  The  nest,  in  both 
location  and  construction,  is  not  in  the  least  wTat  the  uninitiated  oologist  would 
expect  in  this  type  of  bird.  The  first  one  I ever  saw  was  building  and,  no  birds 
being  present,  I felt  sure  it  must  belong  to  some  kind  of  flycatcher  that  had  es- 
caped my  notice,  so  closely  did  it  resemble  certain  types  of  nests  of  the  Traill 
Flycatcher  {Eiiipidoiiax  trailli  irailli)  that  I have  found.  It  was  a perfecth' 
typical  nest,  both  in  location  and  construction,  being  placed  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground  in  the  crotch  of  a live-oak  bush  that  stood  in  a dense  thicket  of  the 
same.  It  is  built  externally  of  silkv  plant  fibres,  fine  strips  of  bark  and  fine  dead 
grass,  the  lining  being  mostly  of  horse  hair.  The  measurements  are  externally  four 
inches  in  diameter,  by  a little  less  than  three  inches  in  depth;  internal  dimensions 
being  two  and  one-quarter  inches  wide,  by  one  and  three-quarters  deep.  I have 
seen  one  nest  as  high  as  five  feet  above  the  ground,  but  this  is  most  unusual,  three 
feet  up  being  considerably  higher  than  the  average. 

The  eggs  in  all  the  nests  that  I have  examined  were  invariably  four  in  number 
to  the  set.  They  are  most  attractive  in  appearance,  being  greenish  blue  in  color, 
without  markings  of  any  kind.  In  shape  they  are  a rounded-oval,  as  a rule,  aver- 
aging in  size  about  .74X..t7  inches. 

The  female  appears  to  commence  covering  the  eggs  much  of  the  time  before 
the  set  is  completed,  as  on  two  occasions  I have  found  the  bird  sitting  on  three 
eggs,  to  which  a fourth  w^as  added  on  the  day  following.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bird  is  exceedingly  loath  to  leave  the  nest,  and  after  incubation  com- 
mences it  is  necessary  to  startle  her  very  considerably,  or  remove  her  by  hand,  in 
order  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  nest.  She  will  then  very  often  remain  in  the 
same  bush,  scolding  in  a low,  harsh  ch-ch-ch,  continuousl\-  and  very  rapidly  re- 
peated. This  usually  brings  up  the  male,  wdio  looks  over  tlie  situation  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  then  returns  to  his  singing,  feeling  apparently  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  vigorous  protests  of  his  mate.  I have  noticed  tliis  habit  in  sev- 
eral other  varieties  of  birds,  and  have  often  asked  myself  if  it  might  not,  instead  of 
lack  of  sympathy,  be  another  method  of  endeavoring  to  draw  the  attention  of  an 
intruder  away  from  the  nest. 


COLLECTING  SOCORRO  AND  BLACK  PblTRELS  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA 

By  PIXC.KID':  I.  OSIJURX 
WITH  TWO  PHOTOS 

This  Genus  of  birds  ( Occauodronia)  is  to  the  author  one  of  unusual  interest. 
Every  available  opportunity  that  has  come  my  way  for  five  years  past  has 
been  made  use  of  to  become  better  acquainted  with  sea  fowl  in  general  and 
the  Petrels  in  particular.  For  this  reason  the  Los  Coronados  Islands  were  visited 
several  times  in  recent  years,  each  stay  consisting  of  from  one  day  to  two  weeks. 
While  I w'as  disappointed  by  not  finding  these  particular  birds  on  all  my  trips,  the 
entire  number  of  days  ashore  in  active  work  among  their  burrows  would  number  a 
satisfactory  total. 

The  two  trips  of  most  importance  were  on  July  3,  1909  (the  third  trip),  and 
June  19  of  the  present  year  (the  sixth  trip).  The  first  was  in  company  with  Mr. 
Willis  Ritchie,  and  the  second  with  Mr.  A.  B.  How'ell.  I wish  to  hereby  acknowl- 
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edge  iiRv  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ritcliie  for  his  vigorous,  nnselfisli  work  throughout 
our  entire  stay. 

On  the  last  triji  I was  compelled  through  lack  of  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  make  the  return  trip  in  a large  sea-going  cedar  canoe,  which  was  manned 
by  two  stalwart  pearl  divers.  These  islands  are  now  isolated.  A 3'ear  ago  a nois\^ 
little  steamer  made  the  trip  down  the  forty  miles  of  intervening  water  from  San 
Diego  irregularh'  ever>'  week,  but  this  has  been  abandoned  now  and  the  islands  are 
onl\'  visited  by  coasting  fishermen,  or  perhaps  smugglers. 

My  first  impre.ssion  of  the  two  middle  islands,  where  most  of  these  observa- 
tions were  taken,  was  unfavorable.  Devoid  of  vegetation  around  the  sides  except 
for  a spot  here  and  there  of  scrub  ice  plant  or  wind  blown  cactus,  thev  appear 
barren  and  desolate.  ]f\'  the  time  Petrels  are  readv  to  lay  the  Brandt  Cormorants 
( Phalacrocora.x  pciiirillatiis'^  and  Western  Gulls  ( Lams  ocrido/ta/is) , which  make 
their  homes  on  the  rocks,  are  deserting  their  summer  homes.  Skirting  the  oull^dng 
rocks,  an  occasional  flitting  Coronado  Song  Sparrow  { Mclospiza  ni.  coroinUonmi) 
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or  San  Clemente  House  Finch ( ( 'arpodanis  nicxiranus  r/ciiicid/s)  were  the  only  land 
birds  .seen.  These  with  an  alarmed  Black  Oystercatcher  i Haonatopiis  hachiiiaiii) 
and  a few  Western  Gulls  perched  overhead  on  prominent  rocks  were  all  the  birds 
in  sight.  Not  until  we  had  landed  could  the  amphitheatre,  the  chief  home  of  the 
Petrels,  be  distinctly  seen.  But  here  in  a few  hours  time,  on  my  very  first  visit  in 
P)05,  I found  enough  to  prove  1113-  first  impre.ssion  entirely  wrong.  Desolate? 
No!  P'or  hundreds  of  stout  little  feathered  beings  resorted  to  this  spot  for  their 
summer  home. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  middle  islands  I found  to  be  the  most  accessible:  for 
while  landing  on  the  other  middle  island  our  cedar  canoe  was  overturned  in  deep 
water,  and  shot  gun,  kodak,  and  egg  boxes  were  drenched,  but  finalh’  rescued. 
On  this  island  I found  Socorro  Petrels  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  with  hard  work 
succeeded  in  collecting  a representative  series  of  eggs  on  July  3,  1909.  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  I took  in  all  twenty-two  sets  of  Socorro  Petrel  and  five  sets  of  Black  Petrel. 
At  this  date  the  eggs  were  fresh,  but  the  Socorro  Petrels  were  not  breeding  com- 
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iiionly.  A favorite  locality  for  burrows  was  in  the  loose  loamy  soil  on  the  slope  of 
the  saddle  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  A few  were  found  nesting  on  a steep, 
treacherous,  open  cliff  on  the  we.stern  exposure.  Here  the  birds  had  burrowed  in 
under  loose,  flat  rocks;  and  a tunnel  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  one’s  hand  would 
usually  bring  the  entire  immediate  vicinity  down  on  one’s  head.  This  mode  was 
given  up  after  a few  attempts  at  dodging  boulders  and  picking  a “non-cactus” 
place  for  a foothold. 

In  the'amphitheatre  the  nests  were  much  more  acce.ssible,  some  burrows  being 
not  more’, than  ten  inches  in  length,  but  others  were  dug  out  where  the  egg  was  de- 
posited five  feet  from  the  entrance.  The  longest  burrows  were  zig-zag  tunnels 
around  loose  boulders  in  the  softest  soil,  and  took  considerable  effort  before  the  end 
was  reached.  The  nests  themselves  were  usually  composed  of  matted  grass  and 
feathers  with  an  under  layer  of  sticks  and  pebbles.  I found  some  with  merely  a 
scratched-out  depression  in  the  soft  earth,  with  finely  powdered  loam  heaped 
around  the  rim  of  the  hollow  to  hold  the  eggs.  The  burrows  showed  but  little 
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signs  of  the  incoming  of  the  birds  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Murrelets.  I often 
found  large  caves,  one  measuring  at  least  fifteen  feet  stjuare,  carpeted  with  soft 
earth  which  was  .sensitive  to  impressions.  The  floor  of  one  large  cave  was  a mass 
of  tiny  overlapping  Alurrelet  tracks.  In  this  cave  the  Murrelets  burrowed  back  in- 
to almost  inaccessible  crannies  and  crevices,  where  the}^  were  easily  found,  but  hard 
to  reach.  They  probably  use  these  caves  as  convenient  roosting  grounds  or  for 
nocturnal  love  walks,  as  Imt  few  of  the  burrows  in  such  localities  were  found  to  be 
nesting  sites,  and  none  contained  more  than  fragments  of  faded  egg  shells.  I used 
a candle  for  locating  eggs  in  one  particularly  deep  cave,  and  lying  prone  shoved  the 
light  down  the  shaft  ahead  of  me  until  for  want  of  oxygen  it  flickered  and  failed. 
This  cave  was  a tight  fit  and  my  companion  was  luckil}"  there  and  pulled  me  out  liy 
the  heels. 

The  sharp,  thorny,  buckthorn  bushes  completely  obscure  the  Inirrows  of  the 
Petrels  on  the  brushy  area^  and  offer  great  protection  to  them  also,  as  our  gloves  in 
shreds  were  witnesses  after  a few  hours  work.  Pkirly  in  the  season  when  the  islands 
were  visited,  two  birds  were  usuallv  found  in  a burrow;  later,  brooding  birds  only. 
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Nearly  always  the  eggs  were  not  quite  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  While  probably 
not  a premeditated  fact,  this  often  helped  the  birds  to  escape  by  frantically  digging 
into  another  passage.  The  strong  musky  odor  of  the  Petrel  does  not  become  dis- 
agreeable, at  least  not  for  several  hours.  From  the  moment  your  hand  touches 
the  feathery  mass  until  he  makes  his  exit,  the  Petrel  makes  use  of  this  weapon 
of  defense.  Drawing  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles  widel}^  apart,  he  emits  a 
thin  strong  stream  of  musky  oil. 

I found  Petrels  nesting  far  above  the  sea  on  top  of  the  islands.  The  main  colony 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  none  were  as  close  to  the  water’s  edge 
as  were  the  INIurrelets,  which  I often  found  in  caves  whose  entrances  were  sulmierged 
in  deep  water.  As  a rule  the  Petrels  nested  in  more  secure  localities  than  the  Mur- 
relets,  and  were  less  often  found  with  damaged  egg  shells.  Half  the  Murrelets 
eggs  found  were  dented  or  slightly  cracked  by  loose  pebbles  from  the  roof  of  the 
burrow,  and  a set  with  an  entirely  unblemished  shell  was  uncommon.  The  great- 
est difference  in  the  nesting  of  the  two  Petrels  was  in  burrowing  sites  and  laying 
dates.  The  Black  Petrels  lay  earlier.  They  were  more  abundant  than  the  Socorro 
Petrel  on  the  hi?'^'est  middle  island,  and  while  digging  Murrelets  I found  several 
burrows  containing  Petrels.  Here  also  among  .the  hard  boulders  we  found  burrows 
where  the  brooding  bird  was  in  full  view"  and  yet  inaccessible,  so  small  was  the 
opening.  No  young  birds  or  immatures  of  either  form  were  seen,  and  from  incu- 
bation stages  noted  I should  judge  the  hatching  point  is  reached  between  July  l.o 
and  August  Id.  We  saw  little  of  the  birds  except  in  their  burrows,  but  they  were 
very  active  at  night. 

Of  the  skins  I collected,  there  is  great  variation  shown  in  the  series  of  ().  socor- 
rocnsis.  In  two  examples  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  white,  with  dusky  median 
stripes;  while  in  others  these  coverts  are  entireh"  dusky.  There  is  a marked  vari- 
ation in  size,  also. 

The  eggs  of  ().  soroD'ooisis  are  white  and  either  minutely  speckled  with 
lavender  and  brow"n,  in  a wreath  about  the  larger  end,  or  clear  and  immaculate. 
Average  measurements  fin  inches),  1.20X0.90. 

The  eggs  of  O.  nie/ania  are  white  with  almost  imperceptible  traces  of  brownish 
speckling.  They  do  not  show  variation  in  size  or  color  as  much  as  do  those  of 
(K  sororrooisis.  The  eggs  average  in  inches,  1.4dXl.0d.  Specimens  of  ().  incla- 
)iia  are  unvarying  in  plumage.  My  series  of  skins  show  the  uniform  sooty-black 
color  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  light  wing-patch,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
dark-colored  species  of  Oceanodroma. 


FROM  FIELD  AND  STUDT 


A Second  Occurrence  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Southern  California. — In  Tiik 
Condor,  voI.  \'II,  page  77,  a Bohemian  Waxwing  is  reconleil  as  ha\-ing  been  taken  at  N’ictorville, 
December  .11,  1904.  II  is  the  first  record  of  that  bird  in  California  outside  of  I’lnmas  and 
Lassen  counties. 

On  December  1. 1,  I'UO,  I took  an  adult  female  Bobemian  Waxwing  [Bontbycilla  garriila) , six 
miles  east  of  Daggett,  ,San  Bernardino  Count}’,  wbicb  is  about  thirty  miles  north  and  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Abctorville.  The  bird  was  alone  and  was  perched  on  the  topmost  limb  of  a dead 
cottonwood  when  1 shot  it. 

I'be  elevation  here  is  about  lUPP  feet.  Unlike  the  previous  record  we  bad  bad  no  storm 
in  the  vicinity,  the  weather  ba\’ing  been  nnnsually  mild. — CiiKSTKR  L.-vmh. 
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The  Western  Winter  Wren  (XanJtus  hiema/is  pacijicns)  at  Santa  Barbara. — On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1910,  IMr.  M'atson  Snyder  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  told  me  he  saw  one  of  these  wrens  in  a small 
canyon  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  We  visiteil  the  locality  on  the  da}-  following-,  hnt  were  nnsnc- 
cessfnl  i!i  locating  onr  l)ird. 

On  November  26,  IMr.  .Snyder  reported  another  in  a canyon  situated  a nnmher  of  miles  from 
where  he  saw  the  first.  I visited  this  place  on  the  day  following  and  was  successful  in  .seeing 
three,  of  which  1 .secured  one  for  my  collection. — II.  Bowi.KS. 

Notes  from  Ventura  County,  California. — On  May  12,  1910,  .Sidne}'  Peyton  found  a set  of 
eggs  of  Anthony  Oreen  Heron  (Butorides  virescetis  anthouyi)  in  an  old  crow's  nest  in  a swamp 
east  of  the  Sespe  River.  It  consisted  of  six  considerably  incubated  eggs. 

On  October  2d,  1910,  I found  a nest  of  the  Oreen-hacked  Ooldfmch  (Astragaliuus  ps.  hespero- 
philiis]  in  a walnut  tree  near  my  home  at  .Sespe.  It  contained  four  nearly  grown  young.  They 
left  the  nest  on  Octol)er  29.  Harold  Pyle  found  a nest  on  October  26  which  contained  four  young 
birds.  They  left  the  nest  November  8. — L.wvrenck  Picvtox. 

A Stray  White  Pelican. — I recentlj'  inspected  the  skin  of  a White  Pelican  (Pelccauns 
ery/hrorhynchos)  that  was  cajAured  on  November  27  in  the  vicinit}’  of  Lankershim,  Tos  Angeles 
County,  California.  It  had  been  woiinded  by  a rifle  l)all,  hut  when  found  was  still  alive  and  very 
pugnacious,  though  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  ground  indicated  that  it  had  had  an  all 
night  fight  with  the  coyotes.  It  died  soo!i  after. — ^^1.  Ivugenk  T.\w. 

Note.s  from  Santa  Barbara. — The  Western  [Orasshopper  Sparrow  (AintHodrainns  saz'an- 
narum  bimaculatus)  is  a common  summer  resident  in  the  \'icinity  of  .Santa  Barbara, California.  I 
secured  a set  of  five  eggs  last  summer  and  found  several  nests  with  j'oung. 

Wilson  Phalaropes  [Steganopus  tricolor']  stayed  around  here  a good  deal  this  fall.  I .saw  a 
pair  on  July  22,  three  together  on  .Vugust  .1,  and  a pair  on  .September  8;  one  of  the  latter  was 
shot.  They  all  stayed  around  for  some  time;  hut  these  three  dates  must  certainly  have  been  for 
different  birds. 

I fir.st  saw  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  [Pisobia  maculata)  this  fall  on  .September  8,  and  collected 
one  on  .September  9. — H.  Bowi.ES. 

Notes  from  Sacaton,  Arizona. — The  fall  of  1910  was  prolific  in  the  occurrence  of  unusual 
bird  visitors,  and  I send  the  following  notes  concerning  them. 

.September  .1,  a Rocky  Mountain  Nuthatch  [Sitta  carolirensis  nelsoni)  made  his  appearance 
and  was  later  joined  by  several  more.  They  were  here  till  the  first  week  in  December,  when  I 
saw  the  last  one. 

September  ,5,  I secured  a male  Ant-eating  Wooilpecker  [Melanerpes  forinicivorus  forniici- 
vorus),  l)eing  the  second  one  seen  in  three  years.  When  first  seen,  he  was  at  work  on  a lues- 
(juite  wood-pile  in  the  hack-yard. 

October  .S,  a Red-hreasted  Nuthatch  (Sitfa  catiadefisis)  was  seen  on  a cement  irrigating  ditch, 
which  was  probably  rather  poor  picking.  Later  in  the  da}-  I saw  him  or  another,  and  during 
the  month  following  1 saw  several.  One  day  ! noticed  one  fly  several  times  from  a tree  trunk, 
warhler-like,  and  snap  up  worms  hanging  at  the  ends  of  webs. 

The  most  incongruous  combination  was  a Clarke  Nutcracker  (Xuci/raga  coluoibiana) 
perched  on  a Deglet  Noor  date  tree  the  morning  of  October  17.  Me  was  (juite  tameand  though  an 
instinct  demanded  his  accpiisition  as  an  avian  record  for  this  locality  I refrained  and  he  departed 
in  peace  about  noon. 

I lis  place  however  was  taken  that  afternoon  by  a Long-crested  Jay  [Cyanocitta  sleUeri 
diadeniata)  which  I saw  in  some  cotton-wood  trees  along  a field  of  Ivgyptian  cotton.  .Several  of 
these  jays  were  seen  the  next  day  and  were  around  till  November  22  when  the  last  was  seen.  The 
most  seen  at  one  time  were  seven  in  a flock.  They  were  strangely  silent  for  these  jays,  perhaps 
feeling  like  strangers  in  a strange  land. 

October  2,i,  a Towmsend  .Solitaire  (Myadestes  toiunsendi)  was  seen  in  the  date  grove. 

November  21,  while  driving  across  the  desert,  I found  a Whistling  .Swan  (Olor  columbianiis) 
with  a crippled  wing.  He  conld  half  fly  and  half  run  and  it  took  cpiite  a chase  to  run  him  down. 
It  was  a long  ways  from  water  so  I gave  him  a drink  from  my  canteen  which  he  seemed  glad  to 
get,  and  putting  him  in  the  wagon  took  him  home.  Here  I placed  him  in  a big  irrigating 
ditch  with  grassy  hanks  and  gave  him  corn,  wheat  and  bread.  1 hoped  his  wing  would  heal 
hut  he  grew  weaker  and  died  the  foiirth  day. — M.  French  ('iU.m.^n. 
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KDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NIAVS 

In  the  vote  regarilitig  simplified  spelling,  107 
Cooper  Clnh  meiiihers  exjtressed  their  opinion 
distinctly  one  wa}’  or  the  other.  There  were  44 
votes  /'or  the  continited  nse  of  siiniilifieil  spell- 
ing in  onr  magazine  and  0,1  votes  against  it. 
I'hns  the  Editor  was  disappointed  in  his  cher- 
ished hope.  He  has  become  convinced  that 
people  are  innately  a\-erse  to  an  abrupt  change 
even  when  admittedly  to  a considerable  degree 
Iteneficial  in  its  hearings.  Jnst  as  with  .song- 
sparrows  and  chipmunks,  modifications,  in 
adjustment  to  changing  environment,  are 
matters  of  slow  and  gradual  transition.  As 
with  these  animals,  too,  \’ariations  are  more 
extreme  and  rapid  on  the  frontier  of  invasion. 
The  species  becomes  plastic  under  stress  of 
new  conditions.  The  vote  in  the  West  alone 
gives  a inajorit}’  /h;'  .siui]ilified  spelling. 

We  are  informed  that  IMr.  Wilfred  II.  ( l.sgood, 
with  Air.  Stanley  (h  Jewett  as  assistant,  is 
about  to  leave  for  South  America  where  zoologi- 
cal field  work  is  to  he  carried  on  in  the  Andes 
Alountains  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  This 
expedition  is  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
hheld  Aluseuni  of  Natural  History,  Chicago. 

The  Northern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club 
has  settled  upon  the  third  Saturda3-  evening  of 
each  month  as  a regular  time  of  meeting. 
I tistant  members  who  happen  to  visit  the  vSan 
Erancisco  hay  region  should  remember  this, 
and  also  that  until  further  notice  meetings  are 


held  in  the  research  room  of  the  Aluseum  of 
A’ertebrate  Zoology,  Berkele}'. 

Austin  Paul  Smith  has  established  hiimself  at 
Orizaba,  Alexico,  for  a period  of  field  work 
with  the  birds  of  that  region. 

Denver  newspapers  report  that  great  num- 
bers of  wihl  ducks  have  died  in  the  hear  River 
district  of  rtah.  There  is  apparently  some 
epidemic  resembling  the  roup  of  chickens, 
which  is  afflicting  the  water  fowl  to  such  an 
extent  that  gunners  are  leax’ing  them  alone, 
not  finding  it  enjoyable  to  shoot  or  eat  sick 
birds. 

Students  of  California  ornithologj’  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  there  are  at  present  .52.h 
species  of  birds  definitel}-  recorded  from  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  California.  Of  these, 
Ih.l  are  water  Ihrds  and  ,Sf>2  land  birds. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Air.  W.  L. 
Daw.son  has  come  south  with  carefull}-  elabo- 
rated plans  for  the  preparation  of  a sumptuous 
and  exhaustive  work  upon  the  Birds  of  Califor- 
nia. Air.  Dawson  brings  to  his  proposed  task 
a uniiiue  eciuipment.  Endowed  with  excellent 
taste,  and  skilled  in  photographj-,  he  is  ahso 
.schooled  in  busine.ss  methods  and  does  his  own 
“managing.”  He  writes  with  great  acceptance 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  scientific  framework 
of  his  profession  is  beyond  that  of  most  “popu- 
lar” writers.  While  he  is  not  a “nati\  e son”, 
he  is  thoroughh'  imbued  with  the  western 
spirit;  and  his  experience  of  fifteen  years  in 
the  .State  of  Washington  gi\'es  him  a great 
leverage  in  the  read}'  understanding  of  the 
birds  of  California.  Aloreover,  his  very  ahilit}’ 
to  look  at  the  local  conditions  with  fresh  e^-es 
will  he  a positive  advantage  in  the  exposition 
of  our  bird  life,  when  to  it  is  added  the  experi- 
ence of  older  workers  who  long  ago  ceased  to 
wonder.  A keen  ej’e,  a read}-  pen,  a sparkling 
stvle,  coujiled  with  a conscientious  stri\'ing  for 
accurac}'  of  statement,  and,  above  all,  a sense 
of  what  the  public  needs,  make  our  friend  from 
Washington  singularly  well  fitted  to  lead  iu  an 
enterprise  such  as  the  one  contemplated. 

Air.  Dawson  comes  frankly  asking  the  help 
of  the  members  of  the  Cooper  ( irnithological 
Club.  His  task  would  he  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment alone.  He  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  he  large!}'  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
cumulated results  of  the  labor  of  others,  both 
published  and  unpublished.  And  since  even 
this  is  insufficient,  as  yet,  as  we  all  know,  he  is 
especially  desirous  of  enlisting  the  friendly 
services  of  as  many  other  bird  students  as  pos- 
sible in  a fi\'e  year  campaign  of  cooperative 
observation.  Air.  Dawson  will  himself  spend 
the  best  part  of  the  next  five  years  afield  with 
his  cameras  and  a trained  assistant,  visiting 
out-of-the-way  places,  as  well  as  the  better 
known  bird-haunts,  in  cpiest  of  material  for  the 
new  hook.  In  this  way  he  will  he  able  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  ground  .so  as  to 
edit  the  work  of  others  intelligently,  as  well  as 
to  make  some  original  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  birds  of  California. 

'I'here  can  be  no  question  of  our  need  for  just 
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.'^uch  a work  as  the  one  proposed.  Photographic 
processes  and  methods  of  reproduction  have 
now  reached  a stage  of  perfection  which  makes 
the  full  and-artistic  representation  of  our  bird- 
life  not  only  desirable  but  imperative.  There 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed,  no  promise 
of  any  other  such  work  in  the  reasonably  near 
future.  Vet  the  popular  interest  in  birds  is 
really  ver\-  great.  It  is  undeveloped,  latent, 
often  unintelligent  indeed,  but  it  is  reall}’ 
more  powerful  and  more  nearly  universal  than 
manj’  of  us  who  follow  ornitholog}’  as  a hobb)’ 
or  as  a .science  are  aware.  A work  addressed  to 
this  larger  public  will  be  of  the  greatest  .value, 
not  onl}-  in  the  direct  ser\-ice  of  that  public,  but 
in  guaranteeing  a more  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  and  protective  measures 
and  in  arousing  a more  ready  support  for 
museums  and  other  scientific  institutions.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  the  man  to  do  this  work  in  Califor- 
nia and  we  rejoice  at  his  coming. 

We  own  we  are  a little  dazed  bj-  the  brillian- 
C3'  of  the  program  outlined  by  the  author:  edi; 
tions  de  luxe,  and  illustrations  on  a scale  of 
tuagnificeiice  rarely  if  ever  before  attempted  in 
the  history  of  American  bird-book  making:  but 
Mr.  Dawson  made  good  in  Washington,  both 
as  a writer  and  as  a book-builder,  and  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  can  see  whj-  he  should  not 
achieve  success  here  in  California. 

Mr.  Daw.son’s  plans  have  been  enthusiastical- 
ly ratified  in  open  meeting  b)’  both  divisions 
of  the  Cooper  Club;  and  the  Club  is  pledged  to 
extend  to  the  new  enterprise  its  fullest  moral 
.support.  The  name  of  the  Club  is  to  be  associ- 
ated with  that  of  the  author  upon  the  title  page 
of  “The  Birds  of  California”  and  the  work  is  to 
be,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  a cooperative  one. 

With  characteristic  energ}'  the  author 
launched  the  canvasS  for  the  new  work  in  .San 
Francisco  immediately  upon  receivingtheClub’s 
endorsement  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Messrs.  Mailliard  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
enough  influential  support  to  assure  a good  be- 
ginning and  to  justif}'  the  expectation  of  a 
general  public  interest.  He  has  now  gone  to 
Pasadena  and  Los  .Vngeles  to  develop  the  local 
interest  there,  and  expects  at  the  close  of  a six 
weeks  campaign  to  complete  the  organization 
of  The  Binls  of  California  Publishing  Conipany 
which  is  to  finance  the  !iew  undertaking.  In  a 
succeeding  issue  of  this  magazine  we  shall 
expect  Mr.  Dawson  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
scope  and  specifications  of  the  proposed  work, 
as  well  as  to  tell  us  more  particularly  how 
Cooper  Club  members  may  cooperate. 
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XoTES  ON  THE  Birds  ok  Pim.a  Countn', 
.Vrizona.  By  Stephen  Sargp;nt  Visher. 
[From  The  Auk,  vol.  XXVI 1,  July  1910,  jjp. 
279-288.] 

This  list  of  127  species  covers  a part  of  the 
ground  that  was  treated  in  great  detail  by  W. 
F.  I).  .Scott  in  The  Auk  ior  1889-88,  and  is  pub- 
lished partly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  several 
species  not  included  in  .Scott’s  list,  and  largely 


(according  to  the  introduction)  with  “the  de- 
sire to  add  a mite  to  the  far  too  meagre  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  songs  of  many  interest- 
ing birds.”  .\s  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a 
line  or  tw'o  is  devoted  to  a species,  this  phase  of 
the  subject  is  perhaps  not  entered  into  as 
exhaustively  as  might  be  expected  from  the  in- 
troductory remark.  Tw’o  species  are  here  re- 
corded from  .\rizona  for  the  first  time,  the 
White-headed  Woodpecker  an<l  the  (lolden 
Plover,  neither  from  specimens  actuallv  se- 
cured. The  list  is  all  through  compared  with 
that  of  .Scott’s  and  it  is  put  forward  largely  as  a 
compilation  of  the  additional  ornithological 
notes  and  information  accumulated  since  the 
publication  of  the  latter.  Vet  we  find  numer- 
ous species  recorded  precisely  as  .Scott  treated 
them,  but  placed  in  the  category  of  those  found 
under  different  conditions. 

The  ( Ireen-tailed  Towhee,  Lutescent  Warbler, 
and  Vellow-headed  Blackbird  are  casually  men- 
tioned as  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson, 
records  of  sufficient  im])ortance  to  merit  more 
detailed  accounts-— to  sav  the  least.  .So  also 
with  Mr.  Visher's  working  out  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  \-arious  closely  related  sub-s])ecies.  To 
say  that  Dendroica  auduboni  nigrifrons  is  “res- 
ident” on  the  mountain  tops,  while  H.  auduboni 
auduboni  nests  in  the  vallej  s,  that  Thalaenop- 
tilus  nuttalli  nitidus  breeds  in  the  mountains 
and  /’.  nuttalli  nuttalli  in  the  valle3's,  and  that 
Sialia  inexicana  oceidentalis  breeds  in  the 
spruces  and  .S',  tu.  bairdi  in  the  pines,  is,  per- 
haps, definite  enough:  but  these  are  positive 
statements  that  recpiire  much  field  work  and 
the  collecting  of  man3’  specimens  to  back  them 
up  before  they  can  be  expected  to  be  generalh' 
accepted. 

( )n  the  whole,  the  important  records  are  not 
put  forward  in  .such  a way  as  to  invite  confi- 
dence in  them,  the  statements  regarding  cer- 
tain of  the  species  are  exactly  such  as  ha\  e 
alread3'  been  published  about  the  .same  birds  in 
the  same  general  region,  and  the  comments 
upon  others  are  of  absolute  unimportance. 

This  list  does  not  .seem  to  have  been  carefidlv 
considered, and  might  well  have  been  left  unpub- 
lished.— II.  .S.  .S. 

Water  Birds  of  the  \’icinitv  of  Point 
Pinos,  Caihfornia,  by  Roi.i,o  Howard  Beck. 
(Proceedings  Calif.  .Vcad.  .Sciences,  4th  sen, 
\'ol.  iii,  pp.  57-72:  issued  ,Sep.  17,  PHD). 

In  this  paper  we  are  provided  with  the  most 
important  contribution  to  a knowledge  of  the 
oceanic  bird-life  of  California  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  one  of  Loomis’s. series  of  papers, 
in  December,  1900.  During  the  past  seven 
years  Beck,  in  his  work  for  the  California 
Academy  of  .Sciences,  has  spent  all  put  together 
29  months  in  collecting  water  birds  of  Monte- 
re3'  Bay,  with  Pacific  Drove  as  a basis.  The 
results  of  his  work  in  sjieciniens,  up  to  the  ,San 
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I'raiicisco  fire  of  .\pril,  19()(>,  were  all  destroyed. 
Itut  some  of  the  field  notes  of  this  period  are 
inclnded  in  the  present  paper  along-  with  those 
residting  from  the  work  in  snhsecpient  \ ears. 
The  present  paper  is  based  primarily  on  Beck’s 
field  observations:  but  critical  notes  on  the 
large  series  of  specimens  secured  since  the  fire 
are  often  added,  and  for  these  Loomis  and 
Gifford,  of  the  Academy's  cxiratorial  staff,  are 
evidentl}-  largel}-  responsible. 

The  paper  under  consideration  is  couched  in 
excellent  form,  literarily  and  typographically, 
practically  ideal  in  the  latter  respect,  a rather 
rare  thing  in  this  day  of  hurriedly  proof-read 
Iiuhlications.  The  great  value  in  the  paper 
lies  in  the  large  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  sea.sonal  occurrence  of  the  species  dealt 
with,  esi)ecially  the  Jaegers,  Gulls,  Terns  and 
Shearwaters.  < )ne  species  is  newly  recorded 
not  only  for  California  hut  for  the  American 
side  of  the  Pacific,  namely  the  h'lesh-footed 
vShearwater  (/^iifftnus  i arneif>es) , of  which  Heck 
has  taken  no  less  than  ten  specimens,  from  190,1 
to  1907.  Of  Puffifius  bullet  in  of  which  only  one 
example  was  previously  known  from  Califor- 
nian waters,  ten  more  specimens  have  been 
secured,  all  in  the  fall.  Of  the  Skua  [Mcjiales- 
tr is  skua)  a second  specimen  for  California  is 
recorded.  .\  number  of  species  previously 
thought  to  he  of  hut  casual  occurrence  along 
the  Californian  coast,  ha\-e  been  found  h}-  Beck 
to  occur  regularl}-  in  large  numbers.  Only 
concentrated  and  long-continued  work,  such  as 
this  has  been,  can  he  expected  to  yield  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  any  pelagic 
avifauna. 

The  reader  of  the  paper  in  hand  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  uniform  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain usages  at  variance  with  ruling  custom 
among  -Vmerican  ornithologists.  Trinomials 
are  tabooed;  hut  instead  of  treating  all  forms 
(both  small-species  and  remotely  di\’ergent  speci- 
es) as  binomials,  all  of  the  small-species  or  sub- 
species (evidentl}'  forms  which  are  found  to  inter- 
grade in  any  way)are  lumped  under  a binomial, 
the  earliest  nomenclaturally  appropriate  name 
being  employed.  Thus  our  California  Murre  is 
just  Murre,  Uria  troille\  the  Pacific  Kittiwake  is 
just  Kittiwake,  Rissa  tridactyla\  etc.  This  does 
not  appear  to  he  an  advantageous  move  in  the 
interests  of  a better  knowledge  either  of  the 
ranges  or  of  the  migration -routes  of  birds.  The 
recognition  of  even  the  smallest  geographic 
variants  is  essential.  This  was  emphasized  by 
Stejneger  many  j-ears  ago  (Birds  of  Kauiis- 
chatka,  188.3,  p.  .148),  and  the  i)rinciple  holds 
with  increasing  force. 

Theireader  must  recognize  the  peculiar  usage 
above  referred  to,  in  weighing  such  records  as 
that  of  " E> eunetes  pusillus"  for  California, 
which  is  given  as  including  li.  uiauri.  The 
implication  is  that  intergrades  have  been 
found  between  E.  pusillus  and  E.  mauri\  hut 


no  data  is  presented  in  this  regard.  In  the 
same  way,  Euluiat  us  rodi^ersi  is  lumped  under 
/•'.  fflacialts. 

Doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validityof  Brachyram- 
phus  craverii  as  distinct  from  B.  hypoleucus. 
Larus  bracliyrhynchus  is  combined  with  I.arus 
cauus\  that  is,  the  separate  existence  of  a 
species  brachyrhynchus  is  denied.  This  is  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  Bishop  (Condor  XII, 
1910,  174)  that  previous  records  of  Larus  canus 
for  California  should  probably  he  referred  to 
Larus  delarvarensis. 

It  would  of  course  have  been  of  enormous  in- 
terest and  \-alue  if  the  data  sulistantiatory  of 
the  above  conclusions  had  been  presented. 
However,  the  reader  of  the  paper  under  review 
is  left  with  the  feeling  that  this  is  hut  a pre- 
liminary report,  and  that  extended  critical 
treatment  may  he  expected  to  follow  in  due 
course.  Certainly  no  ornithologists  in  the 
country  are  in  a more  fortunate  position  for 
the  handling  of  problems  of  this  sort  than  the 
persons  connected  with  the  California  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  whose  Museum  contains  at  the 
present  time  with  little  doubt  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  water  birds  in  America. — ^^L  Grinneli-. 

METHOD.S  OF  Attr..\cting  Birds.  By  Gil- 
kf:rt  M.  Tr.\fton:  with  thirty-nine  illustra- 
tions (twentj'-four  of  them  from  photographs) 
and  a chart  of  fruits  eaten  by  birds.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  .September  1910,  pp. 
XV  + 164;  ])rice  Si. 2.3  net. 

This  book,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
“has  been  written  from  two  view-points,  that 
of  birds  and  that  of  human  beings:  for  the 
protection  of  the  former  anil  the  pleasure  of 
the  latter.” 

It  is  written  by  the  Supervisor  of  Nature- 
Study,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  gives  beside  his  own 
experience,  the  residts  of  many  ob.servers,  thus 
summarizing  very  completely  the  work  being 
done  throughout  the  countr}-.  An  appendix 
gives  a list  of  ninety-one  to  whose  contribu- 
tions the  author  has  had  access,  or  who  have 
furnished  information  through  personal  cor- 
respondence. 

The  practical  value  of  the  book  in  nature- 
study  in  the  schools  should  be  great;  for  the 
methods  given  have  thus  had  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. A statement  of  the  results  obtained 
makes  them  the  more  valuable. 

The  chapters  deal  with  the  need  and  value  of 
attracting  birds;  nesting  houses;  attracting  the 
winter  birds;  drinking  and  bathing  fountains: 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  bird-protec- 
tion in  schools,  and  bird  photography. 

.Special  drawings  bring  out  details  of  plans 
and  constructions  presented. 

The  methods  given  would  seem  to  be  well 
calculated  to  attain  the  results  desired  in  the 
Audubon  movement,  by  inculcating  a love  for 
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birds  in  the  young-  student  tlirongli  his  own 
work  in  providing  protection  for  them. — 
II.  T.  C. 

MIXUTILS  OF  COOPliR  CLUB  AILiin'IN'OS 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

October — The  October  meeting  of  the  Xorth- 
ern  Division  of  the  Chib  was  held  in  the  re- 
search room  of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  on  the  evening  of  October  22,  with  the 
following  members  present:  J.  Oriunell,  J. 
Mailliard,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  L.  II.  IMiller, 
IM.  Ray,  Oluf  Ileinemann,  1).  Cohen,  W.  P. 
Taylor,  Herbert  Coggins,  H.  Carriger,  T.  I. 
vStorer,  H.  C.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Judd.  Dudley 
Brown  was  present  as  visitor. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Uirinnell  who  called  on  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor  to 
give  the  paper  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Taylor 
gave  a very  interesting  talk,  illuslrate<l  by  a 
number  of  skins,  about  the  birds  of  the  Modoc 
Region  of  northeastern  California.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Ta3’lor’s  talk  the  members 
indulged  in  a general  discussion  relative  to  the 
birds  collected  and  as  Dr.  IMerriam  had  ex- 
plored at  the  same  localitj'  in  former  years  the 
same  proved  very  interesting. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  now  taken 
up  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  and  approved  as  read.  The  minutes  of 
the  Southern  Division  were  also  reail.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  those  present  electing  to  active  mem- 
bership ^Messrs.  Brj-ant,  Stern,  .Storer,  H.  Cog- 
gins, Irving,  Messrnger  and  Beers,  whose 
names  had  been  presented  at  a former  meeting. 
The  applications  of  Dudley  C.  Brown,  propo.sed 
by  H.  W.  Carriger,  Carl  L.  Hubbs,  b}"  L.  11. 
Miller,  and  Donald  R.  Dickey,  b}'  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, were  presented  and  laid  over  till  next 
meeting.  Mr.  ('irinnell  stated  that  \V.  Leon 
Dawson  was  coming  to  San  Francisco,  and 
would  probablj-  locate  in  California  and  spend 
the  next  four  or  five  years  in  studying  the  birds 
of  the  .State.  Mr.  ('Trinnell  also  spoke  about 
the  use  of  vernacular  names  and  expressed  his 
preference  for  California  Condor,  California 
Linnet,  and  Western  Kingliird,  instead  of  Cali- 
fornia Vulture,  House  Finch  and  Arkansas 
Kingbird  as  given  in  the  new  Check-List.  The 
matter  was  disBcussed  bj-  the  members  present. 
Donald  Cohen  stated  that  the  birds  presented 
to  the  Club  some  years  ago  were  in  a .school  at 
Oakland  and  were  being  well  taken  care  of. 
Adjourned. — 1 1.  W.  C.\RRiGiiR,  Secretary. 

XovEMBiCR. — The  Xovember  meeting  of  the 
Xorthern  Division  of  the  Club  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Xovember  19  in  the  research  room 
of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoolog)-,  with  the 
following  members  present:  W.  K.  h'isher,  J. 


Oriunell,  J.,  Mailliard,  H.  ,S.  .Swarth,  W.  P. 
Taylor,  W.  Leon  Dawson,  M.  Ra}',  ( >.  Heine- 
mann,  H.  Coggins,  I).  Brown,  X.  .Stern,  H. 
Brj-anl,  P.  Judd,  T.  Storer,  and  1 1.  W.  Carri- 
ger. Mr.  Carroll  was  present  as  a \-isitor.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  <S:1.S  p.  m.  with 
, President  Oriunell  in  the  chair. 

2ilr.  1 1.  L.  Coggins,  formerlj-  secretary  of  the 
Delaware  \'alley  ( Irnithological  Club,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  president  and  gave  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  that  societ)’,  the  interests, 
activities  and  membership  of  the  club  being 
briefl}'  outlined  in  a most  interesting  and 
amusing  manner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Coggins'  talk  the 
business  of  the  club  was  taken  up,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and  ap-  . 
proved  as  read.  On  motion  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
members  present  electing  to  active  membership 
the  following  individuals,  whose  names  were 
presented  at  the  last  meeting:  Carl  L.  Hubbs, 
Donald  R.  Dickey,  and  Dudle}’  H.  Brown. 
The  apiilication  of  .\lthea  R.  .Sherman,  McOre- 
gor,  Iowa,  proposed  bj-  Mr.  Chamliers,  was  read 
and  laid  over  till  next  meeting. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  re\'ision 
of  the  Club's  constitution  presented  a draft  of 
the  .same,  and,  on  motion,  the  President  re- 
ferred it  to  a committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Tajlor,  J.  Mailliard,  and  M. 
Ra)'.  Mr.  Hrinnell  spoke  of  the  ad\  isability 
of  having  staled  nights  on  which  the  Club 
would  meet,  and  on  motion  it  was  decided  to 
meet  ever}’  third  .Saturday  of  each  monlb.  The 
use  of  vernacular  names  was  again  discussed 
by  the  members  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  W.  Leon 
Daw.son,  author  of  the  Birds  of  Ohio,  and  Birds 
of  Washington:  also  secretary  of  the  Caurinus 
Club  of  Washington.  Mr.  Dawson  extended 
greetings  from  the  Caurinus  Club,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  bis  ])laus  in  reganl  to  his  jiro- 
posed  work  on  the  Birds  of  California. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Daw.son's  talk  the 
members  present  discussed  the  matter,  and  a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Mailliard,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor,  that  the  Cooper  Ornitho- 
logical Club  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Dawson's 
plans,  and  pledge  its  moral  support  and  co- 
operation in  the  task  of  preparing  a work  upon 
The  Birds  of  California.  Motion  was  carried. 
A motion  was  made  by  2ilr.  W.  K.  h'isher,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  1 1.  C.  Bryant,  that  Mr.  W.  Leon 
Dawson  be  granted  permission  to  associate  the 
name  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  with 
his  own  on  the  title  page  of  the  forthcoming 
work,  after  the  following  formula:  “The  Birds 
of  California,  by  W.  Leon  Dawson  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club.  ” This  was  carried  also. 
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;\Ir.  Dawson  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of 
the  support  g-iven  him.  .Vdjonrned. — II.  \V. 
C.^RRiGER,  Secretary. 

December. — The  Decend)er  meeting  of  the 
Cooper  Clnh  was  held  in  the  research  room  of 
the  IMusenm  of  Vertebrate  Zoolog}’,  Berkeley, 
on  the  evening  of  December  17.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  with  President  Orinnell  in 
the  chair,  and  the  following  members  present: 
J.  Orinnell,  II.  .S.- .Swarth,  V.  Ray,  O.  Ileine- 
mann,  1).  Brown,  W.  P.  Taylor,  J.  IMailliard, 
II.  Carriger,  \V.  h.  Dawson,  II.  Coggins,  and 
J.  I,.  Sloanaker.  Captain  F.  Kleinschmidt  was 
present  as  a visitor. 

The  minutes  of  the  November  meeting  were 
read,  and  approved  as  read.  Sonthern  Division 
minutes  were  also  read.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  revised  copy  of  the  constitution  was 
referred  reported  that  they  had  carefully  gone 
over  the  same,  and,  with  a few  minor  changes, 
recommended  that  it  he  adopted.  A motion 
made  liy  Swarth  and  seconded  l)y  Storer  that 
the  constitution  he  adopted  subject  to  approval 
of  the  .Southern  Division  was  unanimously 
carried. 

President  ('rrinnell  spoke  in  regard  to  hold- 
ing the  A.  O.  U.  meeting  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing Ihl.T,  and  read  a circular  letter  that  he  had 
mailed  to  eastern  ornithologists  urging  such 
action.  A motion  was  made  by  Mailliard,  sec- 
onded by  vSwarth,  that  the  president  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  see  what  could  he  done 
toward  gaining  this  end.  \V.  P.  Taylor,  II. 
Coggins,  and  IM.  Ray  were  appointed. 

Mr.  ('rrinnell  stated  that  the  vote  in  regard 
to  simplified  spelling  in  The  Condor  had  de- 
cided against  such  usage.  The  motion  was 
made  and  carried  deciding  that  the  Club  hold 
its  annual  hampiet,  and  that  the  president  he 
instructed  to  appoint  a committee  to  attend  to 
the  same. 

The  president  recpiested  Mr.  W.  L.  Dawson 
to  give  a statement  regarding  ' the  progress  of 
his  work,  and  Mr.  Dawson  announced  that 
e\’erything  looked  exceptionally  bright.  Al- 
thea R.  Sherman,  whose  name  was  presented 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  elected  a member. 
The  names  of  Fldward  Boyer,  Si)arks,  Nevada, 
and  J.  D.  Sornhorger,  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
were  proposed  by  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

I'he  nominations  for  officers  for  1911  were 
declared  open,  and  the  following  names  were 
proposed:  President,  Joseph  Mailliard;  Vice- 
president,  II.  \V.  Carriger;  Secretary,  II.  S. 
Swarth;  Business  Manager,  M'.  Lee  Chambers; 
Fditor,  Joseph  (Irinnell. 

Mr.  J.  L.  .Sloanaker,  of  Fresno,  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  ornithologists  of  that  region  to 
form  a Chapter,  and  was  told  that  the  Club 
would  favorably  consider  such  an  application 
if  formally  presented. 

Captain  Kleinschmidt  gave  a detailed  and 


interesting  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  rare  .Spoon-hilled  .Sandpiper  in 
northeasterji  .Siberia.  .Specimens  of  the  bird, 
both  adults  and  downy  young,  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  11.  .S.  .Swarth,  who  spent  the  summer  on 
\'ancouver  Island,  ga\  e a brief  talk  about  his  ! 
trip.  Adjourned. — II.  \V.  C.arriger,  I 

SOVTHPIRN  DIVISION  I 

Nov?:mker. — The  November  meeting  of  the 
.Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held  , 
on  Friday  evening,  November  2.5,  1910,  in  t. 

Room  1,  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles.  In  the  ah-  i 
.sence  of  President  Morcom  the  meeting  was  = 
called  to  order  by  Vice-president  Lelande,  with  f 
the  following  members  present:  Messrs.  Rob- 
ertson, Chambers,  Willett,  Oshurn,  Alphonse 
Jay,  Howell,  .Shepardson  and  Lelande.  Messrs. 
Moses  and  (Iranville  were  visitors.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  .Secretary  Law,  Mr.  W.  Lee  Chambers 
was  appointed  .Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  ( Ictoher  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  applications  ^ 
for  memhership  were  presented:  Frank  Fdgar  jj 
Johnson,  Vonkers,  N.  V.,  by  Mr.  W.  Lee  I 
Chambers;  Fred  (Iranville,  Los  ^Vngeles,  by  I 
Mr.  Howard  Robertson.  = 

Mr.  Howard  Robertson  made  a verbal  report  , 
on  the  progress  of  the  .Southern  California  Mii-  I 
seum.  Work  has  already  actively  begun  on  I 
this,  and  the  Club  has  been  asked  to  furnish 
data  for  the  cornerstone.  In  compliance  with  ® 
a motion  made  by  Willett,  seconded  by  Oshurn, 
and  duly  carried,  the  Chairman  appointed  I 
Messrs.  Law,  Willett  and  Lelande,  a committee 
to  prepare  proper  data  and  see  that  it  is  placed  |- 
in  the  cornerstone.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  f 
seconded  by  Mr.  .Shepardson,  and  duly  carried,  ■ 
the  .Southern  Division  approved  the  action  of  lb 
the  Northern  Division  in  endorsing  the  pro-  L 
posal  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Daw.son;  and  also  pledged  j 
its  moral  support  and  co-operation  in  the  task  i 
of  preparing  a work  on  the  “Birds  of  Cali-  | 
fornia.  “ It  ahso  approved  the  decision  that 
Mr.  Dawson  he  permitted  to  associate  the  name  j 
of  the  Cooper  Club  with  his  own  in  the  title  | 
page  of  the  work.  ( )n  motion  by  IMr.  Lelande,  “ ! 
seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  duly  carried, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  ' j 
ailopted.  Resolved — That  the  .Southern  Di-  ; 
vision  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  does  ■ 
hereby  recommend  Mr.  Fvan  Davis,  of  Orange  j 
County,  for  an  appointment  as  a member  of  the 
State  Fish  and  (lame  Commission. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Howell  exhibited  a ver}’  fine  series 
of  bird  photos  covering  a period  spent  on  the 
Coronado  Islands  during  1910.  A Paper  en- 
titled “Nesting  Notes  on  the  American  Fared 
Orehe  and  Pied-billed  Orehe”  h}-  Robert  B. 
Rockwell,  was  read  by  Mr.  Lelande  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  Adjourned. — W.  LEE  Cii.vm- 
KERS,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


For  Sale,  Exchange  and  Want  Column. — in  this  space  members  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  Lee  Chambers, 
R.  D.  no.  /,  Box  73  B,  Los  Angeles.,  Calif. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — The  following 
fine  sets:  Audubon’s  Ornithological  Biography, 
1831-39,  5 vols.  complete;  Audubon’s  Synopsis 
of  Birds  of  America,  1839;  Nuttall’s  Manual, 
orig.  ed.,  1832-34,  2 vols.  complete.  Wanted'. 
The  Auk,  vols.  1,  2,  3 and  6;  The  Osprey,  new 
series,  vol.  1;  Swainson  and  Richardson’s 
F auna  Boreali-Americana. — Ch  areeS  R.  Keyes, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Wanted — Wheelock’s  “Birds  of  California  ”; 
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THE  OASIS  OF  THE  LLANO 

By  FLORENCI5  MERRIAM  BAILEY 
WITH  ONE  PHOTO 

OUR  first  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Llano  Estacado  after  a long  cold  day’s 
drive  over  the  treeless  plains  was  in  a warm,  sheltered,  well-wooded 
amphitheater  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northward  pr  Sections  of  the  Llano 
wall  known  as  Mesa  Pajarito,  whose  bluff  rose  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  mesa  was  appropriately  named  as  far  as  its  amphitheater  went,  for,  protected 
from  the  wind  and  warmed  by  the  afternoon  sunshine,  it  was  ringing  with  the 
songs  of  pajaritos" , little  birds — Mockingbirds  and  a large  supporting  chorus. 

The  trees  of  the  amphitheater,  dark  solid  junipers  lightened  by  delicate  green 
feathery  mesquites,  were  spaced  with  yucca  and  tree  cactus,  one  grove  of  which 
reached  above  our  heads,  and  which  gave  the  characteristic  arid  land  touch.  We 
looked  at  the  rich  vegetation  about  us  with  keen  interest,  for,  lying  between  the  bare 
plains  over  which  we  had  come  and  the  bare  Staked  Plains  above  us,  it  seemed  a 
veritable  oasis.  In  matter  of  fact  it  was  a section  of  a band  of  vegetation  that  en- 
circles part  of  the  Llano  separating  the  two  sets  of  plains,  a band  of  vegetation 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  Llano  wall.  As  Dr.  Bigelow  in  his  Pacific  Railroad 
report  on  the  botany  of  the  region  wrote — “it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  wind 
blows  with  tremendous  force  over  these  immense  denuded  plains,  and  this,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  destitution  of  timber  in  this  region.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  wherever  the  least  shelter  by  a bluff  or 
rock  is  afforded,  the  modest  cedar  will  rear  its  head,  thankful  as  it  were  for  this 
partial  protection.”  The  Llano  wall  besides  cutting  off  the  wind  that  has  made 
fires  sweep  over  the  plains  affords  partial  shade,  broken  soil,  and  more  moisture 
from  both  snow  and  rain,  thus  enabling  the  ground  at  its  foot  to  support  heavier 
vegetation  and  consequently  more  animal  life  than  the  plains. 

In  the  same  way  a canyon  cutting  through  an  arid  cactus  desert  may  have  its 
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bed  filled  with  rich  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  which  live  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals unknown  to  the  desert  above.  This  had  been  the  case  at  one  of  our  earlier 
camps  where  cactuses  so  filled  the  spaces  between  junipers  that  it  was  hard  to 
escape  them,  branches  of  Opuntia  arborcscens  pricking  you  admonishingly  on  the 
shoulder  as  you  passed,  low  white-spined  prickly  pear  sticking  needles  in  your 
boots,  engelmanni  lending  spines  for  your  leggins,  "and  Mamnialarias  adding 
many  a stinging  touch;  while  cactus  flowers  in  red,  yellow,  and  magenta  offered 
their  glowing  tribute  along  the  way.  In  the  canyon  that  cut  through  this  cactus 
desert  were  w’illows,  fresh  green  cottonwoods,  trees  draped  in  woodbine  and  grape- 
vine— the  grapevine  adding  a fragrant  breath — a patch  of  cat-tails,  clusters  of  bril- 
liant yellow  flowers,  delicate  white  cliff  roses  and — a pair  of  eastern  Phoebes  nesting 
in  a niche  over  one  of  the  numerous  water  pools! 

At  Mesa  Pajarito  at  the  time  of  our  visit — June  1903 — Ash-throated  Fly- 
catchers, Woodhou.se  Jays,  Vireos,  and  Bush-tits,  characteristic  birds  of  the  juniper 
country  or  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  were  abundant;  while  a Roadrunner,  being  kept 
in  countenance  by  some  mesquite  of  the  Rower  Sonoran  zone  was  seen  near  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  A young  family  of  the  delightful  Desert  Sparrows  had  just  left  their 
nest  in  a juniper  and  were  being  fed  by  their  handsome  black-throated  parents  near 
by,  while  an  irrepressible  brood  of  Rock  Wrens  after  several  alarming  encounters 
with  the  strangers  were  led  out  of  sight  down  a cut  bank  by  their  sagacious 
mother.  Blue  Crows,  the  young  with  only  half-grown  tails,  passing  in  blue  waves 
through  camp  were  enough  to  give  life  and  color  to  the  grayest  day.  Confiding 
Mourning  Doves  walked  about  near  the  tents,  the  male  showing  his  beautiful  plum- 
like bloom  to  great  advantage  when  he  puffed  out  his  throat  in  cooing  to  his  demure 
brown  mate. 

A variety  of  other  birds  swelled  the  list,  but  most  in  evidence  in  the  amphi- 
theater were  the  Mockingbirds.  There  must  have  been  half  a dozen  pairs,  one  of 
which  was  feeding  young  in  a nest  in  a cactus  close  to  camp,  a nest  well  protected 
by  its  own  thorny  sticks  as  well  as  its  thorny  supporting  branches.  A Mocker  who 
sang  vociferously  until  silenced  by  the  third  day  of  rain,  was  the  best  mimic  I ever 
heard — he  kept  me  running  out  of  the  tent  to  see  familiar  birds  who  were  not 
there.  At  dark  when  stentorian  Mockingbirds  stopped  singing,  doubtless  because 
they  couldn’t  keep  awake  any  longer,  the  Poorwills  with  quiet  voices  well  suited 
to  the  evening  stillness  began  to  call  from  the  shadows,  poor-u'il' -Iozl\  poor-wil'- 
lozv\  and  when  the  darkness  of  night  had  silenced  them,  their  places  were  taken  by 
the  Great  Horned  Owls  which  in  deep-voiced,  sonorous  tones  hooted  .solemnly  to 
each  other  from  the  caverns  of  the  rocky  wall.  The  next  day  to  our  surprise  we 
heard  the  Poor-will,  the  bird  of  dusk  and  dawn,  calling  at  intervals  while  the  sun 
was  shining;  but  it  was  probably  waked  at  these  unseemly  hours  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed jangle  of  the  horse  bell,  for  after  that  it  was  heard  only  at  its  own  proper 
concert  hours. 

The  four  hundred  foot  cliffs  of  the  Llano  attracted  Cliff  Swallows,  Sparrow 
Haw'ks,  Ravens,  Eagles,  Horned  Owls,  and  Buzzards.  Sparrow  Hawks  were  seen 
from  camp  feeding  young  out  of  the  nest,  and  in  climbing  the  cliff  Mr.  Bailey 
found  an  old  three-story  eagle’s  nest,  and  also  a raven’s  ne.st  from  which  the  young 
had  recently  flown.  The  eagle’s  nest,  on  a ledge  of  the 'sandstone  cliff  facing  camp, 
was  a massive  structure  three  or  four  feet  high,  at  least  three  nests  being  built  one 
above  the  other.  The  ground  beneath  it  told  an  interesting  story.  Numerous 
ejected  pellets  of  rabbit  fur,  and  a variety  of  small  bones  strewed  the  earth.  The 
bones — jaws,  skulls,  and  thigh  bones — after  critical  examination  were  pronounced 
those  of  prairie  dog,  gopher,  jack  rabbit  and  cottontail — rabbit  predominating. 
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Remains  of  a crawfish  and  a land  turtle  were  probably  attributable  to  a coon,  while 
skunk  tracks  added  their  testimony  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  eagle  market.  Bits 
of  white  bone  had  been  carried  away  by  aesthetic  wood  rats  to  decorate  their  nests 
in  the  junipers.  The  raven’s  nest  was  evidently  an  ancestral  home,  as  bushels  of 
old  sticks  had  been  thrown  down  on  the  ground.  It  might  well  have  been  used  for 
generations,  for  it  was  quite  inaccessible,  about  half  way  up  a fifty-foot  sandstone 
wall  in  a niche  under  a projecting  rock.  The  old  pair,  Mr.  Bailey  reported  “croak- 
ing and  diving  and  gyrating  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  flying  up  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  tilting  up;  closing  their  wings,  and  diving  deep  into  the  valley;  then  up  again; 
then  off  across  the  face  of  the  cliff.”  In  another  place  where  two  Ravens  were  seen 
sailing  across  the  face  of  the  wall,  a third,  when  closely  watched  proved  only  a 
projected  shadow — like  many  of  the  supposedly  dark  realities  of  life. 

The  Buzzards  seen  flying  around  the  wall  were  traced  to  the  old  carcass  of  a 
sheep.  A faint  trail  led  away  from  the  carcass,  and  a coyote  surprised  there  by  the 
hunters  burst  out  howling  so  loud  that  our  camp  man  who  was  cutting  tent  pins 
dropped  his  saw  and  ran  for  his  rifle.  On  investigation  the  cause  of  the  coyote’s 
excited  outburst  was  explained  by  the  discovery  of  a den  containing  young  under 
the  rocks  not  far  away. 

From  Mesa  Pajarito  we  followed  along  the  north  wall  of  the  Llano  till  we  came 
to  a headland  bluff  rising  1000  feet  from  the  plain,  shown  by  the  contour  map  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  the  Staked  Plains.  On  camping  at  its  foot  we  could  hardly 
wait  to  explore  the  neighborhood,  to  see  what  new  riches  we  should  find  in  this 
green  belt  between  the  upper  and  lower  brown  plains;  for  the  walls  of  the  Llano 
were  here  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  at  the  Pajarito  amphitheater  and  promised 
a correspondingly  richer  flora  and  fauna  at  their  base.  Our  first  ornithological  dis- 
covery had  been  made  when  driving  into  camp,  for  we  were  greeted  by  the  loud 
notes  of  the  Quaker-like  Gray  Vireo,  a bird  particularly  interesting  to  find  because 
of  its  restricted  range  in  the  southwest;  and  afterwards  its  cheery  though  jerky 
song  was  not  only  constantly  in  our  ears  in  camp  but  often  heard  among  the  juni- 
pers. Another  bird  we  were  delighted  to  find  at  our  door  was  the  Scott  Oriole, 
that  rare  musician  with  exquisite  plumage  of  lemon  and  black,  consistently  follow- 
ing out  a narrow  strip  of  its  native  Low'er  Sonoran  mesquite  though  surrounded  by 
Upper  Sonoran  junipers  and  nut  pines.  A pair  of  the  birds  was  doubtless  nesting 
near  us,  but  they  were  so  shy  they  would  fly  on  and  on  through  the  junipers  when 
followed.  The  souf-of  the  male,  an  immature  male,  suggested  the  meadowlark’s 
song.  His  favorite  phrase  from  his  rich  repertoire  heard  from  camp  throughout 
the  day  was  so  curiously  accented  on  the  second  and  fifth  syllables  that  as  we  w^ent 
and  came  through  the  junipers  with  it  ringing  in  our  ears  it  phrased  itself  appro- 
priately— a ju'-ni-per  val'-ley,  a ju'-ni-per  val'-ley,  a ju'-ni-per  val'-ley. 

The  first  night  our  list  of  neighborhood  discoveries  was  swelled  by  a young 
family  of  Baird  Wrens  just  being  put  to  roost — how  joyfully  the  head  of  the  family 
did  sing! — and  a Mockingbird  with  a nest  and  three  handsome  blue  eggs,  a per- 
sistent mocker  who,  as  my  notes  complain,  “kept  at  something  morning,  noon,  and 
night.”  Not  to  be  forgotten  were  the  Nighthawks,  though  they  had  been  boom- 
ing in  the  day  time  about  our  camps  during  the  entire  month  since  we  entered  the 
field. 

The  next  day  on  a horseback  trip  when  passing  through  a narrow  juniper 
gulch  we  found  a Black-headed  Grosbeak  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a hackberry,  an 
Arkansas  Kingbird  building  in  a pocket  of  a charred  juniper  stump,  and  best  of  all 
a Gray  Vireo  brooding  her  eggs  so  faithfully  that  she  let  me  stroke  her  head  on  the 
nest — nothing  remarkable  for  a vireo  to  be  sure,  but  a heart-warming  experience 
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nevertheless.  Besides  these  there  were  the  Mourning  Dov^e,  Say  Phoebe,  Ash- 
throated  Flycatcher,  Richardson  Pewee,  Woodhoiise  Jay,  the  Desert  Sparrow,  Gray 
\hreo,  Gnatcatcher,  and  House  Finch,  one  of  whose  nests  was  found  in  a tree 
cactus.  Later,  in  climbing  the  thousand  foot  bluff  we  found  a family  of  Mexican 
Falcons  near  the  top. 

With  the  additions  these  birds  made  to  our  Pajarito  list  and  a few  others  noted 
between  camps  there  were  about  forty  species.  Considering  the  fact  that  they  were 
confined  to  a narrow  strip  between  broad  plains  on  which  the  list  of  birds  often 
consisted  of  two,  sometimes  of  one  species,  the  forty  seemed  a goodly  number. 
And  now,  thinking  back  over  towering  cliffs  enlivened  by  moving  forms  and  hous- 
ing ancestral  homesteads  and  of  gulches  and  amphitheaters  below  ringing  with 
joyous  bird  songs,  this  brave  little  band  of  forty  peopling  the  juniper  belt  between 
silent  plains  seems  to  make  the  real  oasis  of  the  Llano. 


THE  BLI’K-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 
By  FRANK  C.  WILLARD 
WITH  FOUR  I’HOTOS 

AS  I wander  about  among  the  canyons  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains,  there  are 
two  places  where  I always  listen  for  a “squeak-squeak-siiueak”  repeated  every 
few'  minutes,  the  second  note  higher  pitched  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
note  low'er  than  either  of  the  other  tw'O.  These  tw'o  places  are  in  deep  narrow  can- 
yons. It  w'as  some  time  before  I was  able  to  locate  the  author  of  the  squeaks. 
Finally,  I located  a large  hummingbird,  perched  on  a dead  twig  w'ell  up  in  a fir  tree. 


B'ig.  19.  GREENHOrSK  IN  WHICH  NEST  OF  BEUE-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD  WAS  BUILT; 
LOWER  TIP  OF  NEST  MAY  BE  SEEN  WITHIN,  BETWEEN  CENTRAL  PAIR  OF  SLATS,  AT  TOP 
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I knew  it  was  not  the  Rivoli  Hummingbird  {^Eugenes  fulgens),  as  its  notes  were 
well  known  to  me  and  are  very  different.  I suspected  that  it  was  the  Blue- 
throated  Hummingbird  ( Coeligena  clemeiiciae ) and  one  day  made  sure  of  it  by 
having  one  perch  close  to  me  as  I sat,  motionless,  on  a stone.  The  dull  blue  throat 
(for  it  looks  dull  in  a shadow)  and  general  dark  color  identified  it  readily.  A slight 
movement  of  mine  frightened  it.  It  flew  away  into  the  fir  tree  to  its  favorite  twig, 
and  began  to  “squeak”.  This  was  in  1897. 

In  July,  1899,  I located  a nest  built  in 
an  old  Black  Phoebe’s  nest  on  a rock 
overhanging  a shallow  pool.  Near  here, 
in  May,  Geo.  F.  Breninger  had  taken  a 
set  from  a nest  built  among  some  ferns 
growing  on  a vertical  rock.  My  set  con- 
sisted of  one  egg,  incubation  well  along. 

I attempted  to  get  a photograph  of  the 
bird  on  her  nest,  but  on  account  of  the 
dense  shadow  the  exposure  was  not  a 
success. 

Although  I made  repeated  efforts  I 
failed  to  locate  another  nest  until  the  sea- 
son of  1910.  I made  my  headquarters  at 
Berner’s  ranch  in  Ramsay  Canyon.  He 
has  a flower  and  fruit  garden,  with  sever- 
al small  greenhouses  for  winter  use. 

Hanging  from  a nail  in  the  roof  of  one  of 
these  was  the  handle  of  a lard  bucket,  and 
built  upon  the  lower  crook  was  a many- 
storied  hummer’s  nest,  some  four  inches 
high.  It  contained  one  newly  hatched 
young.  The  tell-tale  “squeaks”  of  an 
unseen  bird  identified  my  find  and  by 
keeping  out  of  sight,  and  quiet,  I was 
able  to  get  a good  look  at  the  female 
parent.  Later  I saw  very  frequently  both 
parents  feeding  among  the  flowers  and 
occasionally  within  arm’s  length  of  me. 

On  May  22  I took  a photograph  of  the 
young  one  in  its  nest  and  judge  it  was  at 
least  a week  old  at  that  time.  On  May 
29,  I again  photographed  it  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  its  bill  and  the 
feathers  of  its  wings  and  tail  was  very 
noticeable.  On  this  occasion  the  young- 
ster fluttered  from  the  nest  several  times  as  I was  attempting  to  arrange  the  camera 
for  the  exposure.  The  next  day  I left  for  town  and  did  not  get  back  again  until 
June  16.  I at  once  investigated  this  nest  and  found  it  empty. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  my  previous  visit,  I had  seen  the  female  in  a bunk- 
house  that  had  formerly  been  used  as  a greenhouse.  A piece  of  baling  wire  was 
wound  around  a nail  in  a rafter  and  formed  a sort  of  hook.  When  I found  the 
young  one  gone,  I went  at  once  to  this  bunkhouse  and  found  the  female  sitting  on 


Fig.  20.  EGGS  AND  NEST  OE  BEUE-THROATED 
HUMMINGBIRD,  BUILT  ON  BUCKET-BAIL 
SUSPENDED  FROM  CEILING  INSIDE 
OF  GREENHOUSE  ‘ 
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a completed  nest.  She  flew  as  I entered  the  room.  I secured  a ladder  and  soon 
held  the  nest  and  two  fresh  eggs  in  my  hand.  Some  children  were  occupying  this 
room  so  I did  not  dare  leave  the  nest  for  further  notes.  I put  another  wire  up, 
however,  to  furnish  another  nesting  site. 

June  21,  the  nest  where  the  young  one  had  been  seemed  to  be  receiving  addi- 
tions, and  the  sides  were  somewhat  built  up,  but  I could  not  see  the  birds  around. 
June  25  the  nest  contained  one  egg  and  the  ne.N;t  morning  there  were  two.  A vis- 
itor told  me  that  it  was  liable  to  be  taken  by  some  small  boys  who  were  there,  so 
again  I was  afraid  to  leave  it  for  observation  and  collected  the  nest  and  set,  first 
taking  a picture  of  it,  showing  the  eggs.  The  parent  birds  seem  to  be  very  shy  for 
hummingbirds,  particularly  around  the  nest.  Unless  I was  entirely  hidden,  neither 

one  would  come  near,  though  I 
could  hear  the  tell-tale  squeak 
first  from  one  point  and  then 
from  another  of  the  nearby  trees 
and  bushes. 

There  is  a small  stream  which 
flows  through  the  ranch,  and  it 
is  crossed  by  a small  foot  bridge 
overhung  by  a willow  and  a sy- 
camore. This  was  a favorite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Blue- 
throats.  About  the  last  bird  note 
heard  at  night  and  the  first  in 
the  [morning  was  the  squeak  of 
this  hummer  coming  from  this 
point  in  the  garden. 

The  long  diameter  of  the  eggs 
is  about  the  same  as  in  those  of 
the  Rivoli  but  the  short  diameter 
is  a little  greater.  This  may  be 
an  individual  characteristic  of  the 
pair  whose  nests  I took.  How- 
ever, the  birds  themselves  are 
stouter  bodied  than  the  Rivoli 
and  it  is  natural  to  expect  their 

Fig.  21.  YOUNG  OK  BLUE-THRo.\Ten  HiTMMiNGBi Ri),  to  be  larger.  The  nest  is 

M.w  29,  1910  made  largely  of  oak  blossom 

hulls,  and  stems  of  the  same, 
with  a small  amount  of  plant  down  intermixed.  The  whole  is  well  tied  together 
with  cobw'ebs.  The  nest  cavity  is  shallow  and  the  edges  are  not  incurved,  differ- 
ing in  both  these  respects  from  the  nests  of  the  other  hummingbirds  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

The  place  where  I hear  the  other  pair  is  near  no  house  and  I am  anxious  to  locate 
the  nest  and  learn  what  the  natural  nesting  site  is,  man  not  furnishing  a conven- 
ient substitute.  Man\-  hours  of  patient  watching  have  failed  to  reveal  it  yet,  but 
I live  in  hopes. 
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B'ig.  22.  YOUNG  OK  KLUE-THRO.'\TED  HUMMING- 
BIRD ABOUT  TO  EE.AVK  NEST 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 
By  JOSIiPII  MAILLIARI) 

Aix  sponsa.  Wood  Duck.  Coming  across  a small  band  of  Wood  Ducks  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tuolumne  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  reminded 
me  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  many  a long  day  since  I had  seen  one  of  these 
birds  alive,  and  that  while  they  used  to  be  plentiful  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties 
back  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  they  are  extremely  scarce  in  those  regions  now- 
adays. As  late  as  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Wood 
Ducks  scattered  in  small  groups  along  such  a stream  as  the  “Paper  Mill”  or 
“Lagunitas”  creek  in  Marin  county,  or  anywhere  along  the  Santa  Rosa  Laguna  in 
Sonoma  county,  even  where  quite  a number  of  people  lived  in  the  vicinity  and  there 
was  a good  deal  of  travel  along  the  streams.  Often  they  were  found  in  small  tribu- 
taries and  diminutive  ponds  along  these  waterways.  But  now,  with  the  country 
rapidly  filling  up,  and  more  shooting  going  on,  none  are  to  be  met  with  in  these 
their  old  and  favorite  haunts.  So  it  was  a great  surprise,  as  well  as  a pleasure,  to 
come  across  them  again  in  Stanislaus  county  this  year,  the  greater  surprise  for  the 
reason  that  none  were  seen  in  the  two  previous  years  during  which  I have  had 
opportunity  to  make  observations  there.  This  last  fall  (1910)  several  were  seen  on 
different  occasions,  one  was  taken,  and  one  flock  of  fourteen,  mostly  males,  was 
flushed  from  a small  laguna  among  the  willow  thickets. 
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Herodias  egretta.  Egret.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  species  was  at  one  time 
nearly  extinct  in  this  state  it  is  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  bird  protection  to 
note  that  these  egrets  are  increasing  in  numbers.  There  are  quite  a number  to  be 
seen  nowadays  in  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  lowlands  and  along  the  sloughs  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  I have,  in  fact,  seen  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  at  a time  near 
the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne  rivers,  and  a group  of  two  or  three 
together  is  no  uncommon  sight  in  that  locality.  The  sight  of  even  one  of  these 
birds  was  a rare  event  for  a number  of  years  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  so 
yet  in  many  places  where  they  used  to  be  quite  common.  In  Marin  county,  for 
instance,  one  or  two  could  be  found  in  every  small  marsh  thirty  years  ago,  w'hereas 
I have  not  seen  one  there  for  many  a long  year.  As  this  species  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely recorded  from  Marin  county  it  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  there  is  one 
in  our  collection  shot  by  myself  in  January,  1880,  as  it  was  flying  over  our  buggy 
in  the  outskirts  of  San  Rafael.  I was  then  returning  with  C.  A.  Allen  from  a trip  to 
Pt.  San  Pedro  ( Marin  County)  after  a vain  search  for  the  Barrow  Golden-eye  ( Clan- 
gula  islaudica) , some  of  which  he  had  taken  there  shortly  before.  The  spot  where 
this  egret  was  shot  is  now  near  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets. 

Egretta  candidissima.  Snowy  Egret.  While  the  Egret  {Herodias  egrettai),  as 
noted  abov^e,  seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  come 
across  any  Snowy  Egrets  for  a very  long  time.  In  fact  the  only  one  in  our  col- 
lection is  a male  from  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  California,  taken  in  June,  1880. 
However,  the  chances  are  that  this  species  has  gained  also  by  the  efforts  to  restrict 
the  slaughter,  and  probably  is  to  be  found  in  places  most  suited  to  it. 

Grus  canadensis.  Little  Brown  Crane.  There  are  two  specimens  of  the  Little 
Brown  Crane  in  our  collection  which  came  to  us  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Kaeding,  when 
we  took  over  his  collection  on  his  departure  for  the  Orient  some  years  since.  These 
specimens  were  purchased  in  the  flesh  by  him  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  being 
among  several  (inis  mcxiraua  which  he  had  bought  at  various  times  in  the  winter 
season,  and  were  supposedh^  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Banos,  California.  At  any 
rate  they  came  from  somewhere  along  the  San  Joaquin  River  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  As  records  of  this  species  from  California  seem  to  be  rather  meager  and  un- 
reliable it  may  be  worth  while  not  only  to  mention  these  two  specimens,  but  to  give 
their  measurements; 

(5  , Coll.  J.  & J.  W.  Mailliard,  no.  x3226:  wing  .522.1  (mm.),  tail  174.6,  cul- 
men  from  base  101.6,  depth  of  bill  at  base  24.8,  tarsus  199.4,  middle  toe  72.6,  bare 
portion  of  tibia  72.6. 

? , Coll.  J.  & J.  W.  M.,  no.  x3227:  wing  .519.2,  tail  162.3,  culmen  from  base 
93.9,  depth  of  bill  at  base  22.6,  tarsus  211.0,  middle  toe  79.7,  bare  portion  of  tibia 
73.1. 

As  the  distinctive  difference  between  these  two  species  is  principally  a matter 
of  length  of  the  culmen,  tarsus  and  bare  portion  of  the  tibia,  a comparison  of  these 
particular  measurements  as  above  given,  with  the  minimum  of  each  as  laid  down 
for  a.  )}iexicaiia  will  show  that  these  two  individuals  are  well  below  the  prescribed 
limitations  of  (d.  niexicaua,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

Minimum  measurements  of  (i.  mexicana,  according  to  Ridgway,  are:  Culmen 
from  base  130.8  mm.,  tarsus  251.4,  bare  portion  of  tibia  116.8. 

Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  We  have  two  records  of  the  Western 
Tanager  breeding  at  low  elevations  in  Sonoma  county,  California,  which  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  mention  here.  We  have,  that  is  to  say,  two  records,  and  one 
nest,  but  no  eggs.  A fall  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  proved  so  damaging  to  the 
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shells  that  they  were  not  worth  while  preserving.  The  first  nest  was  found  by 
John  W.  Mailliard  near  Mark  West  Springs,  when  on  a collecting  trip  through 
Sonoma  county  with  C.  A.  Allen.  It  was  in  a Douglas  spruce,  a way  out  on  a hori- 
zontal limb.  The  attempt  was  made  to  tie  up  the  limb  and  saw  it  off,  but  the  outer 
end  was  so  heavy  that  it  dropped  and  spilled  out  the  eggs — a drop  of  some  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  eggs  were  three  in  number  and  incubation  advanced,  and  the  date 
w'^as  May  19,  1884. 

The  second  nest  was  found  by  my  son  and  me,  at  Seaview,  near  old  Fort  Ross, 
on  May  17,  1908,  when  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  nest  of  the  Monterey  Hermit 
Thrush  {Hylocichla  g.  sleviiii)  mentioned  in  The  Condor,  vol.  X,  p.  134,  and 
was  also  in  a Douglas  spruce,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  out  from  the  trunk.  This  limb  was  straight  across  a ranch  wagon  road 
running  through  the  forest,  used  often  enough  to  be  worth  keeping  in  repair.  We 
endeavored  to  sling  the  limb  to  the  one  above  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  the 
butt  and  haul  it  in  far  enough  to  reach  the  nest.  But  we  had  nothing  with  us  but 
a strap  or  two,  suspenders,  etc.,  and  the  limb  was  so  crooked  and  badly  balanced 
that  it  turned  over  in  spite  of  us,  and  spilled  out  the  eggs.  These  were  three  in 
number  and  fresh.  The  parents  were  secured  for  the  record.  The  nest,  as  was 
the  one  mentioned  above,  w'as  composed  principally  of  “Spanish  moss”,  with  a 
slight  exterior  framework  of  fine  spruce  twigs,  mostly  forked,  among  which  were 
mingled  a few  dry  rootlets,  and  lined  with  horsehair  and  some  fine  rootlets.  The 
main  portion  of  the  nest — not  considering  the  loose,  surrounding  framework  of 
twigs,  the  ends  of  which  projected  out  very  irregularly  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  confining  the  limits  to  the  more  solid  structure  of  “.Spanish  moss” — had  an 
outside  diameter  of  127  mm.  and  an  inside  diameter  of  73  mm.,  the  depths  being 
respectively  47.5  and  31.6.  This  shows  the  nest  to  be  rather  a shallow  structure, 
but  the  main  portion  quite  compact  and  w^ell  built. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Sillow'ay,  describing  a nest  of  the  Western  Tanager  at  Flathead 
Lake,  Montana,  says:  “it  was  made  of  coarse  /br/’j'  twigs  as  an  outer  framework, 
* * *.  When  removed  from  its  site  the  loose  twigs  in  the  outer  part  of  the  nest 

fell  away  like  that  part  of  a grosbeak’s  nest.”  And  so  it  was,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
terior framework  -was  concerned,  wdth  the  nests  taken  in  Sonoma  countv.  But  the 
Montana  nest  was  evidently  made,  in  the  main  part,  of  different  material.  These 
two  Sonoma  county  nests  seem  to  be  very  different  from  that  taken  in  the  Sierras 
and  described  by  C.  Barlow  in  The  Osprey,  Vol.  I,  p.  6.  This  difference  shows 
that  the  Western  Tanager  is  more  adaptive  to  surroundings  in  the  matter  of  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level,  and  materials  for  nest  construction,  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. Neither  of  our  two  records  were  more  than  a few  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  one  taken  at  Seaview  was  within  three  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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By  M.  FRENCH  GI LIMAN 

The  doves  in  this  part  of  Arizona  form  a most  interesting  group  and  even  the 
more  luke-warm  bird-lovers  would  be  delighted  to  study  them.  Their  prom- 
inence both  to  eye  and  ear  calls  attention  to  them  and  though  so  numerous 
and  common,  their  absence  would  leave  a big  void.  The  Mourning  Dove,  Zeiiai- 
diira  1)1.  caroli)ie)isis,  is  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers  the  entire  year,  breed- 
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ing  abundantly  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  entire,  district.  The  Indian 
name  is  Haw'-he  and  my  informant  told  me  in  connection  with  the  matter  what  he 
considered  quite  a joke.  He  was  working  for  a man  who  asked  him  the  Indian 
name  for  the  dove  and  was  told  correctly.  The  next  day  they  saw  the  bird  again, 
and  the  Indian,  wishing  to  see  how  well  the  term  was  remembered,  asked  for  the 
name.  The  white  man  at  once  responded  “He-haw.”  The  Indian  laughed  heartily 
as  he  told  the  story,  and  all  that  day  whenever  we  saw  a dove  he  would  say  He-haw 
and  chuckle. 

During  November  and  December  they  are  fewest  in  number,  but  in  January 
and  February  many  more  arrive,  and  in  the  breeding  months  they  are  everywhere. 
Nesting  begins  the  first  part  of  April,  my  first  find  being  dated  April  12,  the  nest 
containing  eggs  partly  incubated.  Many  nests  were  noted  during  April,  May, 
June  and  July,  with  no  attempt  made  to  keep  a correct  census  of  them.  August  13 
was  the  latest  date,  and  on  that  day  two  nests  with  eggs  were  seen.  Nests  were 
abundant  from  April  15  till  July  15  and  in  all  sorts  of  situations.  One  was  on  the 
ground  under  a cotton  plant,  and  others  in  trees  as  high  as  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  average  height  was  seven  and  a half  feet,  and  extremes  were  three 
feet  and  twenty  feet.  Mesquite  trees  being  more  numerous  contained  the  most 
nests,  though  many  were  found  in  other  growth,  such  as  Sarcobatus  or  greasewood, 
Cholla  cactus,  willow,  Baccharis,  Zizyphus  or  wild  jujube,  Atriplex  or  salt  bush, 
Prosopis  or  screw-bean,  ironwood,  cottonwood,  and  pear  tree.  A favorite  site  was 
on  top  of  a mesquite  stump  where  the  young  shoots  formed  a shade  and  conceal- 
ment. The  brooding  bird  as  a rule  was  quite  tame  on  the  nest,  and  generally  went 
through  the  pretence  of  being  wounded  when  scared  from  her  home.  After  the 
young  are  grown,  small  flocks  are  seen  on  cultivated  fields  all  fall  and  winter.  The 
Indians  never  hunt  them  and  they  are  quite  tame. 

The  White-winged  Dove  or  Sonora  Pigeon,  MelopeJia  asiatica,  is  migrator}^ 
arriving  here  about  the  20th  of  April.  Their  coming  is  coincident  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  berries  of  the  wild  jujube,  Zizyphx(S  /ycioidcs,  upon  which  they  feed 
greedily  as  long  as  the  fruit  lasts,  consuming  both  ripe  and  green.  The  Pima  term 
for  the  bird  is  Aw-kaw'-kwe.  The}^  come  in  such  great  numbers  that  the  wheat 
fields  suffer  and  the  loss  is  considerable.  The  Indians  try  to  frighten  them  away 
from  the  fields  but  do  not  hunt  them.  Probably  they  figure  that  ammunition 
would  count  up  more  on  the  debit  side  than  would  the  wheat  destroyed.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  closed  season  and  the  beautiful  birds  may  be  shot  whenever  present. 
There  was  an  attempt  recently  made  to  have  them  protected,  but  such  a howl  went 
up  from  the  ranchers  that  nothing  was  done.  It  seems  a pity  to  hunt  them  during 
the  breeding  season,  but  if  we  were  raising  wheat  we  might  look  upon  the  practice 
with  more  philosophy.  The  white  color  pattern  shown  when  the  bird  is  in  flight 
is  quite  striking.  When  perched,  the  white  on  the  wings  is  rather  inconspicuous, 
but  in  motion  it  shows  as  two  broad  crescents,  and  the  white  crescent-shaped  bar 
across  the  tail,  generally  spread  a little  in  flying,  adds  greatly  in  producing  the 
striking  effect. 

From  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  spring  they  set  up  a continual  call  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  Co-co'-o-cok'-co-co'-o. 

This  call  is  heard  in  all  directions  from  morning  till  night  and  in  such  volume 
that  it  becomes  a sort  of  continuous  bass  hum,  a background  or  sounding  board  for 
all  the  other  bird  songs  and  calls.  It  lacks  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  call,  and  to  most  people  becomes  a dreary  monotonous  droning  -which  wears 
on  their  nerves.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  bird  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mesquite  desert  and  would  be  sorely  missed.  The  gunner,  in  these 
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birds,  has  a good  test  of  his  skill,  as  they  fly  very  rapidly  with  seemingly  little 
effort,  and  the  rate  of  speed  is  hard  to  estimate.  They  will  carry  off  a large  load 
of  shot  too,  and  all  things  considered  are  a fine  game  bird.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  growm  both  they  and  the  parents  congregate  in  large  flocks  and  fly  from  feed- 
ing ground  to  watering  place,  thus  affording  a good  chance  at  wing  shooting.  One 
evening  in  twenty  minutes  I counted  over  700  fly  past  a bridge  over  a small  irrigat- 
ing canal. 

In  addition  to  the  wheat,  these  doves  feed  on  other  grains  and  much  weed 
seed.  They  are  very  fond  of  sorghum  seed,  and  large  flocks  gather  on  a field  of 
this  plant.  The  giant  cactus  ( C'ereits  ^I'g'anteiis)  furnishes  them  a large  amount  of 
food  also.  They  may  be  seen  on  top  of  the  great  columns  as  soon  as  the  first  blos- 
soms appear,  thrusting  their  bills  into  the  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  but  whether  for 
insects,  pollen,  or  nectar  was  not  learned.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  ripens,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  wdiat  they  are  seeking.  Their  actions  are  a sufficient  index 
even  without  the  tell-tale  red  stain  around  their  mouths.  They  frequent  the  cactus 
groves  as  long  as  any  fruit  is  left,  flying  a long  distance  to  reach  this  delicacy. 

Besides  the  danger  from  gunner,  the  Cooper  Hawk  is  a menace,  feeding  often 
on  the  fat  pigeon.  I have  seen  a Marsh  Hawk  after  a White-wing  wdth  a broken 
wing  but  do  not  think  any  but  wounded  birds  are  ever  attacked  by  this  species. 

Along  in  August  the  big  flocks  begin  to  grow  less,  the  birds  probably  scatter- 
ing out  and  seeking  feeding  grounds  more  distant  from  the  breeding  grounds. 
Toward  the  first  of  September  they  begin  to  thin  out  in  earnest  and  by  the  15th  of 
the  month  very  few  are  seen.  Individuals  may  linger  a little  longer,  as  in  1909  I 
saw  one  as  late  as  October  12,  and  in  1910  the  last  seen  was  on  September  25.  A 
few  lingered  on  a sorghum  field  up  till  September  10  of  this  year  but  were  not  seen 
any  later. 

In  April,  soon  after  the  birds  arrive,  I have  shot  some  that  looked  likey  oung  or 
immature  birds.  Possibly  some  individuals  may  raise  a brood  before  leaving  their 
winter  home  or  these  may  have  been  very  late  hatched  squabs  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer. I am  inclined  to  think  they  were  hatched  earlier  in  the  season  in  their  south- 
ern resort  before  the  northern  movement  began,  as  there  always  seems  to  be  a lot  of 
doves  sitting  around  or  flying  in  small  squads  who  seem  to  have  no  family  cares. 
These  may  be  the  parents  who  have  already  performed  their  duty. 

Nesting  begins  soon  after  arrival  in  the  spring  and  as  only  a slight  platform  is 
built  for  a nest,  not  much  time  is  lost  in  construction.  The  nest  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Mourning  Dove  though  perhaps  a little  larger,  as  the  White- 
wing is  some  larger.  They  nest  in  a sort  of  scattered  colony,  and  frequently  two 
and  three  nests  are  seen  in  a large  mesquite  tree.  In  some  favored  groves  about 
every  third  big  tree  has  one  or  more  nests.  Much  of  the  nesting  is  done  in  May 
and  June,  and  in  July  they  are  congregated  in  large  flocks.  The  earliest  date  I 
have  recorded  for  eggs  was  May  10,  and  at  that  time  a great  many  new  nests  were 
seen.  In  1908  and  1909  most  of  the  nesting  seemed  to  be  done  in  May  and  June, 
but  in  1910  the  season  reached  well  into  July,  as  in  that  month  I found  twent3"-one 
nests  containing  eggs  or  young  birds.  Possibly  nests  ma^"  have  been  found  in  July 
of  the  other  seasons  had  I been  as  assiduous  in  searching  for  them.  I kept  on  the 
lookout  during  all  three  years  but  was  particularly  on  the  alert  last  July,  as  the 
previous  August  I had  found  a nest  with  eggs  on  the  2nd  of  that  month,  and  I 
wished  to  specialize  on  the  late  nesting.  This  August  nest  contained  eggs  nearly 
hatched,  and  the  bird  brooding  them  looked  like  an  immature  one,  a bird  of  the 
year,  which  possibly  was  the  case. 

Nests  are  always,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  placed  in  trees  or  shrubs  at 
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v^arying  distances  from  the  ground.  The  average  height  was  ten  feet  and  extremes 
ranged  from  four  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  only  nest  as  low  as  four  feet  was  built 
in  a mesquite  tree  and  placed  on  top  of  an  old  Thrasher’s  nest.  This  may  have 
been  a shiftless  bird;  but  I found  several  others  using  old  Cactus  Wren’s  nests  as 
foundation,  and  one  had  made  use  of  a deserted  Verdin’s  home. 

The  eggs  are  a little  larger  than  those  of  the  Mourning  Dove  and  lack  the 
pearly  luster,’ the  shell  looking  much  like  that  of  the  tame  pigeon’s  egg.  Two  is 
the  usual  number  in  a nest,  but  July  10  I found  a nest  containing  three  partly  in- 
cubated eggs. 

In  choice  of  nesting  sites  the  bird  shows  a decided  preference  for  mesquite,  as 
about  70  per  cent  of  nests  noted  were  in  that  plant.  About  20  per  cent  were  in 
willows,  and  3 per  cent  each  in  cottonwood,  Opioitia  fiilgida  or  tree  cholla,  and 
Prosopis  odorata  or  screw-bean.  Baccharis  gluten  brought  up  the  rear  with  1 per 
cent.  The  dove  is  usually  very  wild  on  the  nest,  flying  off  whenever  approached 
as  close  as  twenty-five  feet.  Rarely  is  the  broken-wing  play  made,  though  I have 
seen  a few  mild  attempts  at  it,  and  occasionally  one  will  allow  an  approach  as  close 
as  fifteen  feet  to  the  nest  before  taking  flight. 

The  Mexican  Ground  Dove,  Chaoncpelia  p.  is  a most  interesting  lit- 

tle fellow  in  spite  of  his  rather  formidable  name.  He  might  properly  be  called  the 
“woo-woo  bird,”  as  his  note  is  a single  “woo”  long  drawn  out  and  uttered  at  short 
intervals.  The  sound  is  very  misleading,  even  to  a greater  extent  than  that  of  the 
Mourning  Dove.  The  first  time  I heard  it  I started  to  cross  a ten-acre  field  to 
search  for  the  bird  in  some  trees  on  the  far  side.  I had  gone  but  a few  yards  when 
the  dove  flew  from  a fruit  tree  about  three  rods  away,  where  he  had  been  the  entire 
time. 

These  little  doves  are  not  very  gregarious  in  this  locality,  but  that  may  be 
because  they  are  present  only  during  the  breeding  season.  Three  is  the  most 
I have  seen  in  a group  and  that  not  often.  Usually  two  are  together,  probably 
mates.  They  are  rather  quiet  and  the  call  is  not  heard  often,  though  this  may  be 
on  account  of  their  few  numbers  in  this  locality.  I have  seen  but  seven  nests  dur- 
ing a residence  of  three  years  here,  and  have  not  seen  very  many  of  the  doves. 
They  do  not  appear  to  go  far  from  cultivated  fields,  in  fact  I have  never  seen  them 
out  on  the  desert,  as  is  the  case  with  the  two  larger  doves.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently seen  near  the  river  or  along  irrigating  canals,  and  nest  in  such  locations. 

They  are  absent  from  this  locality  during  the  winter  months,  usually  making 
their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  March.  November  18  is  the  latest  I have 
seen  them  but  they  are  rarely  seen  as  late  as  October  20 

In  size  they  are  about  like  the  Inca  Dove  but  may  be  distinguished  in  the  field 
by  darker  coloration  and  short  tail  with  black  outside  feathers  instead  of  white. 
The  flight  is  the  same  series  of  jerks  as  described  by  Mr.  Beebe,  who  said  they 
jerked  themselves  through  the  air.  I have  never  tried  to  shoot  one  on  the  wing, 
and  imagine  it  would  be  a serious  undertaking  if  success  followed.  I have  never 
heard  the  call  given  from  the  ground,  but  always  from  a tree  or  the  top  of  a shrub. 
They  are  not  very  wild  but  their  tameness  does  not  approach  the  point  of  familiar- 
ity by  any  means. 

The  nesting  season  is  late,  as  the  earliest  ne.st  found  was  on  July  7 and  con- 
tained one  half-grown  young  bird.  This  nest  was  in  a pear  tree  and  placed  only 
two  and  a half  feet  from  the  ground.  On  July  16,  a nest  with  two  young,  quarter- 
grown;  July  17,  nest  and  two  half  incubated  eggs;  September  3,  nest  with  half- 
grown  young;  September  11,  young  just  hatched;  September  25,  nest  with  two 
eggs,  advanced  incubation;  October  8,  nest  with  two  nearly  fresh  eggs.  This  last 
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nest  I wanted  to  collect,  but  the  date  was  so  late  that  I decided  to  watch  and  see  if 
the  young  could  hatch  and  mature.  They  hatched  October  16,  but  two  days  later  I 
found  both  young  cold  and  dead  in  the  nest.  Nests  ranged  from  two  and  a half  to 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  with  an  average  of  ten  feet.  In  regard  to  loca- 
tion, two  were  in  cottonwoods,  two  in  pear  trees,  one  in  a willow  and  two  in  the 
shrub  Baccharis. 

The  nests  are  fairly  well  made  for  doves  and  are  composed  mostly  of  rootlets 
and  small  twigs.  One  nest  rather  more  pretentious  than  usual  was  made  of  root- 
lets, grass  stems  and  blades,  leaf  stems  with  veins  attached,  small  twigs,  horse  hair 
and  a few  feathers.  It  was  compact  and  fairly  well  made,  with  a decided  cup  in 
the  center  measuring  nearly  an  inch  deep,  and  two  inches  across  from  rim  to  rim. 
One, was  an  old  nest  re- vamped,  and  another  was  merely  a superstructure  over  an 
old  Abert  Towhee’s  nest.  The  very  late  date  before  mentioned  was  probably  the 
second  brood,  as  the  nest  was  an  old  one  re-lined,  possibly  a last  year’s  nest,  but 
more  likely  an  earlier  nest  of  the  same  year. 

These  doves  are  rather  wild  when  on  the  nest  and  will  not  allow  any  familiar- 
ity. They  rarely  show  any  tendency  to  use  the  broken-wing  tactics,  though  one  did 
and  made  a most  realistic  performance  of  it.  She  fell  from  the  nest  when  I was 
about  eight  feet  distant  and  lay  with  quivering  and  beating  wings.  As  I stepped 
closer  she  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  and  fluttered  along  the  ground  at  my 
feet  just  out  of  reach.  She  kept  this  up  for  about  fifty  yards  before  taking  to 
flight.  I then  went  on  about  my  business  after  ascertaining  that  the  nest  contained 
two  newly  hatched  young.  Coming  back  an  hour  later,  I scared  her  off  the  nest 
again  and  she  repeated  the  performance  but  in  a rather  half-hearted  way  as  though 
she  did  it  from  a sense  of  duty  and  rather  doubted  the  efficacy  of  it. 

The  vivacious  little  Inca  Dove,  Scardafella  inca,  is  the  cream  of  the  dove 
family  and  is  in  the  public  eye  or  ear  most  of  the  time.  Whether  sitting  on  a 
barbed  wire  fence  or  a clothes  line,  with  long  tail  hanging  down  perfectly  plumb, 
or  marching  around  in  a combative  manner  with  tail  erect  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  or  rushing  around  busily  and  hurriedly,  not  to  say  greedily,  feeding  with  the 
chickens  in  the  back  yard,  it  shows  a decided  individuality  and  arouses  interest 
and  affection.  If  I could  transport  to  my  California  home  the  Bendire  Thrashers 
to  sing  to  me  and  the  Inca  Doves  to  amuse  me  I would  surely  do  it. 

I have  never  seen  them  far  from  dwellings  or  barns,  and  even  in  nesting  they 
show  a decided  preference  for  human  company.  They  feed  in  yards  with  poultry, 
perch  on  back-yard  fences,  and  seem  as  much  part  of  the  establishment  as  the 
wood-pile.  They  are  rather  dainty  in  their  drinking,  rarely  using  the  chicken’s 
drinking  vessel,  but  perching  on  the  hydrant  and  catching  the  drops  of  water  as 
they  leak  from  the  pipe.  To  do  this  they  nearly  have  to  stand  on  their  heads  but 
that  does  not  bother  them  at  all.  They  eat  wheat  and  other  small  grains  but  draw 
the  line  at  corn,  it  probably  being  too  large  for  them  to  swallow.  At  our  house  we 
always  include  rations  for  the  Incas  when  ordering  wheat  for  the  poultry. 

These  little  doves  are  with  us  the  year  through  and  their  hard  metallic  little 
coo  can  be  heard  every  month  in  the  year,  though  most  in  evidence  during  the 
breeding  season.  As  I write  this  I can  hear  the  “coo-coo”  which  gives  them  their 
Pima  name  of  Coo-coo.  The  call  is  much  in  evidence  also  during  the  heat'  of  July 
and  August,  at  which  trying  time  people  with  nerves  complain  of  the  constant 
noise  they  make,  which  begins  early  in  the  morning  and  ends  late  in  the  evening. 
There  is  an  insistent,  persevering  quality  about  the  calling  that  is  quite  impressive, 
and  when  a lot  of  them  keep  at  it  some  people  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  are 
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numerous  too,  as  I have  counted  more  than  twenty  feeding  with  about  a dozen 
chickens  in  a small  yard. 

The  Inca  Dove  could  never  have  inspired  the  term  “dove  of  peace”,  as  they 
are  pugnacious  to  a fault  and  fight  like  little  fiends.  Two  of  them  will  face  each 
other  with  one  wing  on  guard,  held  straight  above  the  body;  then  close  in  and  mix 
it,  buffeting  with  wings  till  the  sound  of  the  blows  is  audible  at  a distance  of  fifty 
yards.  The  bill  is  also  used  with  bloody  results  about  the  head.  I have  been  told 
that  one  will  sometimes  kill  the  other  but  never  saw  such  an  extreme  case.  When 
arranging  for  a fight  the  combatants  utter  a sort  of  growl,  if  it  maj'  be  so  described: 
a very  guttural,  anger-expressing  sound.  In  animated  talk,  gossip  perhaps,  they 
excitedly  utter  sounds  something  like  “cut-cut-ca-doo-ca-doo” . In  all,  quite  a vo- 
cabulary is  at  their  command.  In  motion  they  are  quick  and  lively,  and  have  the 
same  jerky  flight  as  do  the  Ground  Doves. 

The  nests  of  these  doves  are  nearly  always  placed  near  a dwelling  or  a barn. 
I have  never  seen  a nest  more  than  a hundred  yards  from  a building  of  some  kind, 
and  many  of  them  are  as  close  as  they  can  find  a tree  in  which  to  build.  A row  of 
umbrella  trees  close  to  a dwelling  has  for  three  years  been  a favorite  place  for  nests, 
and  also  a row  of  cottonwood  trees  along  the  front  yard.  These  two  kinds  of  trees 
are  most  frequently  used,  probably  on  account  of  their  nearne.ss  to  houses.  Mes- 
quite trees  and  fruit  trees  are  also  drawn  on  for  homesteads.  The  nest  is  a little 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  two  large  doves  and  shows  more  of  a depression  or  cup 
in  the  center.  Rootlets,  twigs,  grass  and  leaf  stems  are  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction. The  birds  are  generally  quite  tame  on  the  nest,  rarely  flying  off  till  the 
intruder  comes  closer  than  arm’s  length.  I have  placed  my  hand  as  close  as  ten 
inches  to  a brooding  bird,  but  have  never  quite  been  able  to  pet  one  on  the  nest. 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  human  presence  that  the  broken-wing  subterfuge  is 
rarely  resorted  to.  The  average  distance  from  the  ground,  of  a number  of  nests 
was  twelve  feet  and  they  ranged  from  seven  to  twentj^  feet. 

Fighting  and  cooing  begins  about  the  fir.st  of  February,  but  the  earliest  nesting 
date  I have  recorded  was  April  11,  when  fresh  eggs  were  found.  The  latest  date 
was  September  25,  when  a nest  containing  eggs  slightly  incubated  was  found.  At 
least  two,  and  possibly  three  broods  are  raised  during  the  year.  The  past  season  I 
noted  four  cases  where  two  broods  were  raised  in  the  same  nest,  and  two  cases 
where  a last  year’s  nest  was  re-lined  and  used.  Two  nests  found  were  built  on  top 
of  old  Cactus  Wrens’  dwellings. 

Though  so  tame  and  accustomed  to  human  presence,  when  caught  the  dov^es 
are  violent  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  I trapped  two  at  different  times  to  have  a 
friend  take  their  photograph.  I placed  them  in  a cage  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
camera  man  but  they  used  the  same  jerky  motions  to  escape  that  they  do  in  flying, 
and  went  at  it  with  the  same  vim  that  they  do  in  fighting.  They  were  fast  injur- 
ing their  heads  and  I released  them  after  a few  minutes. 
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notp:s  on  the  nesting  of  the  forster  and  black  terns  in 

COLORADO 

By  R()BI<;rT  B.  RoCKWIBJ. 

WITH  SKVKK  PHOTOS 

FORSTER  TERN 

The  most  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  with  which  our  studies  of  bird  life  in  the 
Barr  Lake  region  brought  us  in  contact,  was  the  Forster  Tern  {Sterna 
forsteri).  Their  clear  pearl-gray  backs,  snowy  breasts,  black  crowns  and 
brilliant  orange  feet  and  bills,  coupled  with  the  slender  wings,  deeply  forked  tail. 


Fig.  2.3.  FOUR  “FT0.\TING”  NESTS  OF  THE  FORSTER  TERN  IN  THE  BARR  TAKE  REGION 

OF  COEORADO 

and  graceful  easy  flight,  all  set  off  by  a back-ground  of  deep-blue  sky  made  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  picture.  Furthermore  the  striking  contrast  between  their 
charming  manners  when  unmolested  and  their  screaming  frenzy  when  excited, 
made  them  especially  interesting  examples  of  bird  temperament.  Their  peculiar 
modes  of  nesting,  and  the  many  problems  arising  from  their  erratic  habits  lent  fur- 
ther interest  to  our  field  work  among  them;  and  on  the  whole  these  charming  birds 
furnished  us  with  some  of  our  most  delightful  days  afield.* 

That  these  birds  nested  in  Colorado  was  recognized  as  early  as  187.1  by  Ridg- 
way  (Bull.  E.ssex  Institute  V,  Nov.  187.8,  174)  who  stated  that  “a  few  breed  in  the 
state,  but  most  of  them  are  merely  migrants,”  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  in  his 
“Birds  of  Colorado”  (March  1897)  classes  them  as  “Summer  Resident,  rare.” 
Both  of  these  statements  were  no  doubt  true  at  the  time  they  were  written,  which 
was  before  the  day  of  extensive  irrigation  projects  in  Colorado.  But  through  the 

* All  of  the  notes  on  which  this  p.-iper  is  based  were  taken  in  company  with  Mr.  1,.  .1.  Hersey. 
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construction  of  numerous  large  storage  reservoirs,  with  the  consequent  seepage  and 
marsh  land,  suitable  breeding  grounds  have  increased  in  number  many  fold;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Barr  Lake  region  at  least,  these  birds  are  now  common  summer  resi- 
dents and  breeders,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observations  go  I should  say  that  a fair 
proportion  of  migrants  make  this  the  terminus  of  their  northward  migration. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  terns  in  the  spring  was  about  May  first;  our  earliest 
record  was  April  27,  1907,  on  which  date  a total  of  fifteen  birds  w'as  noted,  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  Barr  chain  of  lakes.  We  did  not  note  any  extensive  migra- 
tion of  these  birds  immediately  following  this  date,  and  in  fact  we  did  not  see  any 
migrating  flocks  of  terns  which  w'e  did  not  have  good  reason  to  believe  were  a part 
of  the  local  breeding  colony.  However,  northward  moving  flocks  might  easily  have 
passed  through  between  our  weekly  visits  to  the  lakes,  or  during  the  night. 

By  May  10,  or  a few  days  later,  the  full  quota  of  breeding  birds  had  apparently 
arrived,  and  nest  building  was  begun  within  a few  days.  May  11,  1907,  the  nest- 
ing sites  had  apparently  been  selected,  as  the  birds  made  a great  commotion  when 
we  visited  the  spot,  and  the  first  egg  was  found  May  17. 


Fig.  2-4.  THE  INJURED  FORSTER  TERN  .4ND  NEST 

The  nesting  site  was  a large  musk-rat  “house”,  standing  in  the  dense  cat-tail 
swamp  surrounding  a small  rush-bound  lake.  The  house  which  stood  in  about  two 
feet  of  water,  projected  about  two  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  eggs  were  laid  in 
a slight  cavity  among  the  dry  cat-tail  stalks  composing  the  house.  These  nests 
corresponded  exactly  in  location  and  construction  with  those  we  had  examined  the 
preceding  year.  On  this  date  (June  9,  1906)  we  examined  fifteen  nests,  all  located 
on  musk-rat  houses,  and  containing  eggs  exhibiting  all  stages  of  incubation.  The 
fifteen  nests  contained  one  set  of  six,  two  sets  of  five,  nine  sets  of  three,  and  one 
nest  a single  egg. 

On  May  24,  1907,  (a  week  after  the  first  eggs  were  found)  the  breeding  colony 
was  in  full  swing,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  a number  of  nests,  containing 
complete  sets,  which  had  been  built  by  the  birds  upon  floating  masses  of  decay- 
ing cat-tails. 

These  structures  were  all  made  entirely  of  dead  cat-tail  stalks,  and  wdiile  they 
varied  greatly  in  size  and  bulk,  the  general  plan  of  construction  w'as  the  same  in 
all,  being  a compact  pile  of  material  of  irregular  outline,  apparently  floating  on  the 
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surface  of  the  water  ( although  in  reality  the  nests  were  supported  by  masses  of 
dead  cat-tails  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water)  and  were  very  conspicuous  owing  to 
the  lack  of  concealing  vegetation.  The  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  center  of  the 
pile  in  a neat  depression,  which  was  lined  with  small  bits  of  the  same  material. 
The  bottom  of  the  cavity  was,  in  every  instance,  well  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  (usually  from  two  to  six  inches)  and  the  nest  cavities  were  entirely  free 
from  moisture.  Most  of  these  nests  were  built  in  comparatively  open  water  almost 
waist  deep,  and  about  thirty  yards  from  shore. 

On  the  date  mentioned  (May  24)  fifteen  nests  were  examined,  about  a third  of 
which  were  constructed  by  the  birds  as  described,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds 
were  the  usual  depressions,  in  musk-rat  houses.  The  majority  of  these  nests  con- 
tained three  eggs, but  a few  of  them  held  only  one  and  two, and  one  nest  contained  five 


Eig.  2,5.  CLOSE  VIEW  OF  FORSTER  TERN'S  NEST  SHOWING  DETAIL  OF  NEST  CON- 
STRUCTION; NOTf;  the  TWO  color  types  OF  EGGS,  THE  TWO  IN  THE 
FOREGROUND  BEING  OF  THE  DARK  BROWN  TYPE  AND  THE  THREE 
IN  BACKGROUND  OF  LIGHTER  GROUND-COLOR 

This  “set”  together  with  all  the  other  sets  of  five  and  six  examined  by  us 
contained  eggs  of  two  very  distinct  types  of  coloration,  one  type  having  a decidedly 
greenish  ground  color  with  small  spots  and  blotches  of  browm;  the  other  type  hav- 
ing a clear  brownish  or  reddish  brown  ground  color,  with  much  larger  spots  and 
blotches  of  very  dark  brown;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  two  color  types 
were  laid  by  different  birds  though  in  the  same  nest.  In  fact  after  careful  observa- 
tion we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  three  eggs  composed  the  maximum  set  (with 
rare  exceptions)  and  that  nests  containing  five  and  six  eggs  were  the  depositories 
of  more  than  one  bird.  We  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  peculiar  feature,  as  we 
did  not  see  more  than  one  bird  around  any  one  of  the  nests,  and  unoccupied  nest- 
ing sites  were  abundant  upon  every  hand. 
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On  May  31  the  colony  contained  many  more  nests  than  on  the  preceding  week, 
and  the  birds  were  much  tamer,  several  alighting  on  their  nests  within  twenty 
yards  of  us.  On  June  8 all  the  nests  contained  incubated  eggs,  and  on  June  15 
(1908)  and  June  9 (1909'  we  found  two  nests  containing  freshly  hatched  young. 
June  22  about  half  of  the  eggs  had  hatched,  and  on  the  30th  the  water  in  the  lake 
rose  sufficiently  to  flood  part  of  the  nests,  and  many  of  the  unhatched  eggs 
were  destroyed. 

The  young  are  beautiful  little  creatures,  with  a coat  of  silky  down  in  soft  grays 
and  browns.  While  very  young  they  somewhat  resemlde  chicks,  except  for  their 
long,  sharp  bills.  They  take  to  the  water  very  readily  and  their  knack  of  self- 
concealment is  wonderful.  With  nests  on  every  side  of  us  and  a hundred  scream- 
ing parents  circling  above  our  heads,  an  hour’s  hard  search  rewarded  us  with  only 
four  young,  although  there  must  have  been  at  least  a hundred  young  ones  hiding 
in  the  area  covered  by  our  search.  The  young  as  soon  as  they  can  ‘"‘navugate’ ’ 
are  very  animated,  and  show  an  unusual  fear  of  an  intruder.  They  are  also  quite 
pugnacious,  l)abies  no  1 irger  thru  a warbler,  pecking  at  an  outstretched  finger  as 
viciously  as  a young  hawk. 


Fig.  26.  NEwrV  II.a'rCHED  VOUXG  forster  terns 

On  Jul\"  6 many  of  the  remaining  nests  still  contained  eggs,  and  one  belated 
set  was  found  July  21,  on  which  date  a great  many  young  of  the  year  were  on  the 
wing,  and  the  breeding  season  of  1907  was  practically  at  an  end. 

The  tendency  to  colonize  was  apparent  wdierever  we  found  terns  nesting.  The 
fifteen  nests  found  in  1906  were  located  on  musk-rat  houses  covering  a tract  of 
possibly  twenty  acres,  and  outside  of  this  area  we  did  not  find  a single  nest.  Sev- 
eral of  the  rat  houses  supported  two  nests,  and  one  had  three  nests  containing 
complete  sets.  The  site  of  the  colony  in  1907  was  about  300  yards  from 
that  of  1906  and  covered  a somewhat  larger  space,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nests 
(probably  seventy-five  in  all  > were  in  an  area  of  less  than  ten  acres.  Four  of  the 
floating  nests  mentioned  above  were  close  enough  together  to  permit  being  photo- 
graphed at  one  exposure.  (See  Fig.  23.) 

The  birds  were  at  all  times  extremely  demonstrative,  rising  in  a cloud  and 
coming  to  meet  us  with  loud  cries,  wdiile  we  were  still  a hundred  yards  or  more 
distant  from  the  nests.  The  din  of  their  voices  would  increase  as  we  approached 
the  nests,  and  (after  the  young  were  hatched)  when  the  nests  were  reached  the 
birds  would  swoop  down  on  us  from  quite  a height  on  noiseless  wings,  and  as  they 
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swerved  to  barely  miss  our  heads  would  give  utterance  to  a shrill  scream,  which, 
coupled  with  a sudden  booming  of  the  wings,  was  altogether  disconcerting.  We 
often  had  the  birds  swoop  so  close  to  us  that  we  could  plainly  feel  the  rush  of  air 
from  their  wdngs. 

A few  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  were  ne.sting  among  the  terns,  and  one 
unfortunate  youngster,  unable  to  fly,  who  deserted  his  nest  at  our  approach,  took 
refuge  on  a tern’s  nest,  where  he  w’as  promptly  attacked  by  half  a dozen  of  the 
birds,  and  although  twice  as  large  as  his  assailants,  was  knocked  down  repeatedly, 
by  well  directed  blows  of  the  birds’  wings,  until  he  finally  sought  safety  in 
the  water. 

We  frequently  saw  the  birds  flying  about  with  small  fish  in  their  bills,  and  on 
one  occasion  a minnow  about  two  inches  long  was  found  in  a nest  contain- 
ing young. 

We  found  one  unfortunate  bird  suspended  by  the  neck,  between  two  upright 
cat-tail  stalks,  just  above  the  crotch,  on  which  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  liberate  itself 
it  had  sawed  its  neck  painful- 
ly. Our  timely  arrival  prob- 
ably saved  it  from  a tragic 
death,  as  it  was  almost  ex- 
hausted when  we  liberated  it. 

BLACK  TERN 

Also  beautiful,  and  even 
more  interesting  to  us  than 
the  Forster  Terns  because  ol 
''  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  their  breeding  ground.- 
eluded  our  search  were  tlu 
Black  Terns  (.Hydrochelidcn 
!/ .s/o'i/ia?ne>ist's ) . These  dain- 
ty little  fellows  were  fully  as 
abundant  in  point  of  numbers 
as  the  Forster  Terns,  but  al- 
though we  saw  numbers  of 
birds  on  every  trip,  careful 
and' thorough  searching  failed  to  discover  a nest  during  the  breeding  season  of 
1906,  and  that  of  1907  was  almost  gone,  before  the  coveted  prize  was  discovered. 

The  birds  appeared  early  in  May  ( May  11,  1907,  is  my  earliest  record),  and  a 
week  later  were  common.  On  May  17,  1907,  one  flock  of  sixty-five  birds  was 
seen  (apparently  migrants),  and  on  May  17,  1908,  two  flocks  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred birds  each  were  observed  at  the  lakes.  Soon  after  arriving  the  birds  would 
become  wonted  to  some  certain  pond  or  lake,  and  here  amid  their  threatening 
screams  and  complaints  we  would  splash  through  waist  deep  water  by  the  hour,  and 
plow  through  acres  of  soft  black  ooze,  and  decaying  cat-tails,  in  a fruitless  search 
for  the  nests. 

Finally  on  July  .5,  1907,  after  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  had  finished  their 
nesting,  and  after  we  had  about  given  up  hope  of  finding  the  Black  Terns’  nests  at 
all,  the  happy  di.scovery  was  made,  and  I can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  my 
note-book  of  that  date. 

“There  were  only  four  Black  Terns  on  the  lake,  as  near  as  we  could  tell,  and 
we  worked  the  whole  lake  over,  and  then  found  the  ne.st  by  coming  back  to  the 
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first  place  where  the  terns  had  made  a demonstration.  All  the  time  we  were  within 
seventy-five  or  eighty  yards  of  the  nest  the  birds  circled  about  over  us,  sometimes 
poising  almost  motionless  wdth  rapidly  beating  wings,  and  continually  uttering  the 
characteristic  shrill  Black  Tern  cry.  We  did  not  see  the  birds  alight  a single  time, 
so  when  we  saw  one  fly  up  from  among  the  rushes,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from 
us,  we  went  to  the  spot,  and  there  was  the  nest.  It  was  built  on  a dense  carpet  of 
dead  cat-tails,  blown  over  by  the  wind,  forming  a smooth,  level  and  perfectly  dry 
mat,  upon  which  the  nest  and  eggs,  though  small,  show^ed  conspicuously,  even 
from  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  nest  proper  was  very  similar  to  the 
nests  of  the  Forster  Tern  though  smaller;  made  entirely  of  short  pieces  of  dead 

cat-tail  blades,  rather  slightly 
cupped  but  compactly  built.  It 
was  located  about  ten  feet  from 
the  low  boggy  shore,  in  a sparse- 
ly covered  spot  amongst  dense 
cat-tail  growth  and  over  not  more 
than  six  inches  ofw'ater.” 

On  May  30,  1908,  we  were 
more  fortunate,  finding  two  nests 
within  a short  distance  of  each 
other  after  a very  brief  search. 
The  first  nest  was  of  the  usual 
construction,  and  was  built  on  a 
large  circular  wooden  top  of  a 
duck  blind,  which  was  , floating 
ju.st  at  the  edge  of  the  cat-tails, 
in  a small  rush-bound  pond.  It 
contained  two  eggs  and  was  ren- 
dered very  conspicuous  by  its 
peculiar  location.  The  water  at 
this  spot  was  almost  waist  deep. 
Not  far  away  the  second  nest  was 
found  “built  on  a mass  of  dead 
floating  cat-tails”  and  made  en- 
tirely of  dead  browui  cat-tail 
blades,  fairly  well  cupped  and 
containing  three  eggs.  In  both 
cases  the  birds  ^were  very  noisy 
and  demonstrative, and  we  quick- 
Eig.  28.  NE.s'riNG  SITE  OK  BLACK  TERN;  EGGS  MAv  BE  j located  their  nests  by  their 
SEEN  IN  LOWER  CENTER  OF  PICTURE 

actions. 

Other  work  prevented  us  from  observing  these  nests  during  the  period  of  in- 
cubation and  from  studying  the  young,  but  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  young 
birds  would  in  all  probability  vary  but  little  from  those  of  the  young  Forster  Terns 
with  which  we  were  somewhat  familiar. 

The  most  baffling  (piestion  with  which  we  were  confronted  was  whether  or  not 
only  a very  small  part  of  the  summer  residents  nested.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  only  a few  birds  of  the  hundreds  seen  by  us  on  nearly  every  trip  were  breed- 
ing, 3"et  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  careful  search  over  all  the 
most  suitable  ground,  would  fail  to  discover  the  nests  if  they  were  nesting  in  large 
numbers. 
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Our  study  of  the  terns  , was  simply  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  wonderful 
changes  of  bird  distribution  brought  about  by  the  magic  touch  of  water  on  what 
was  once  a dry,  arid  prairie. 


Fig-.  29.  CLOSER  VIEW  OF  BLACK  TERM'S  NEST  SHOWING  DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  WILLOW  CREEK  \L\LLEY,  MALHEUR  COUNTY, 

OREGON 

By  MORTON  E.  PECK 

During  the  past  .summer  (1910),  the  writer  spent  several  weeks,  that  is,  from 
June  22  to  July  2.5,  at  Brogan,  Malheur  County,  Oregon.  Brogan  is  as  yet 
a town-site  rather  than  a towm,  but  it  promises  a considerable  growth,  as  the 
result  of  the  execution  of  an  extensive  irrigating  project.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Willow  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Vale,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Idaho  line,  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state,  and  a little  less  from  the  northern. 

The  study  of  birds  not  being  the  primary  object  of  the  visit,  only  a small 
amount  of  territory  was  covered,  though  this  was  looked  over  with  considerable 
care.  Some  five  miles  of  the  valley  of  Willow  Creek  were  gone  over  repeatedly,  a 
trip  of  about  eighteen  miles  was  made  up  the  canyon  of  the  creek,  two  or  three 
smaller  tributary  canyons  were  explored  for  several  miles  and  visited  on  two  or 
more  occasions,  and  the  sage-brush-covered  hills  were  gone  over  for  four  or  five 
miles  in  various  directions  from  Brogan. 

Willow  Creek  Valley  proper  begins  about  two  miles  aboA-e  Brogan,  where  the 
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stream,  which  flows  in  a southeasterly  direction,  issues  from  a narrow  canyon  into 
a broad  drainage  basin,  from  one  to  several  miles  in  width,  with  a flood-plain  half 
a mile  or  more  wide.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  the  entire  creek  is 
now  taken  up  and  held  in  reservoirs  for  irrigation.  On  the  north  side  the  land 
rises  by  a steep,  continuous  slope  for  a distance  of  several  hundred  to  perhaps  a 
thousand  feet,  but  on  the  south  a series  of  low  hills  leads  gradualh'  up  from  the 
flood-plaini  to  the  rim  of  the  valley.  Besides  the  main  canyon  two  or  three  small 
tributary  danyons  enter  the  valley  within  the  limits  covered  by  our  observations; 
only  one  o;f  these,  however,  contains  a permanent  stream.  This  is  known  as  Pole 
Creek,  and  is  very  small,  in  fact  quite  disappearing  in  places,  where  it  sinks  among 
the  rocks  dnd  sand  of  its  bed.  The  main  canyon  is  from  one  to  several  hundred 
yards  in  width,  with  steep,  often  ]irecipitous  walls. 

So  far  as  the  vegetation  of  the  region  is  concerned,  the  flood-plain  association 
of  plants  is  of  course  sharply  marked  off  from  that  of  the  upland  or  .sage-brush  sec- 
tion. The  former  consists  largely  of  a tall  rank  grass  {Elynius  coudensatus  ) , 
known  as  rye-grass,  together  with  other  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes,  and  where  the 
soil  is  strongly  alkaline,  of  various  halophytic  species.  Certain  tall  weeds,  espec- 
ially the  common  sunflower  ( Hcliaiithus  anHniis)  also  abound.  Along  the  imme- 
diate bank  of  the  creek  there  is  a more  or  less  continuous  belt  of  willow  thickets, 
consisting  mainly  of  shrubby  species,  commonly  not  much  over  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  but  frecpiently  forming  a very  dense  growth.  At  Brogan,  however,  there 
is  a tract  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  what  may  be  designated  timber,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  willow  trees,  some  of  which  reach  a height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
and  a diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Among  the  trees  is  a den.se  tangled 
undergrowth  of  red  osiers,  rose  bushes  and  other  .shrubs,  with  various  rank  weeds, 
especially  thistles  and  nettles,  forming  all  together  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 

In  the  canyons  are  considerable  thickets  of  willow,  some  shrubby  birches 
{Bctula  micfop/iyllti) , occasional  small  shad-berry  trees  iAnielaiichie?'  ciisickii  ?) , 
and  also  alders  and  chokecherries,  and  numerous  clumps  of  cottonwood  ( Popu/us 
a)ig'usti folia) , the  trees  sometimes  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Excepting  these 
narrow  canyons  and  the  flood-plain  of  Willow  Creek,  the  whole  area  over  which 
our  observations  extended  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  wa.ste  of  sage-brush  and  such 
other  xerophytes  as  usually  accompany  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  vegetation  constitutes  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  determining  the  avian  life  in  each  of  the  .sections  above  indicated. 
In  the  flood-plain  area  birds  were  not,  in  general,  remarkably  plentiful;  however, 
the  bit  of  willow  timber  displayed  an  abundance  of  individuals  and  variety  of  species 
rarely  seen  surpassed  in  any  section  of  equal  extent.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  richness  of  this  locality  from  an  examination  of  the  list  which  follows.  The 
chief  requirements, protection  from  enemies  and  from  the  elements,  and  an  abundant 
food  supply,  were  here  to  be  met  with  as  nowhere  else  for  miles  around.  Insects 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  plentiful;  one  would  scarcely  find  them  more  so  in  a 
tropical  forest. 

This  lower  portion  of  the  valley  has  been  in  ranches  for  manv  years,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  alfalfa  raising.  About  the  ranch  hou.ses  are 
considerable  orchards  and  shrubbery  and  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  forming  a favorite 
resort  for  a number  of  species,  which  were  here  found  in  great  abundance.  Fur- 
thermore, large  numbers  of  Fringillidae  were  noted  in  the  extensive  patches  of  sun- 
flowers, the  seeds  of  which,  when  in  season,  probably  formed  their  principal  food. 
In  Willow  Creek  Canyon  birds  were  found  in  only  moderate  numbers,  but  in  the 
little  canyon  of  Pole  Creek  both  species  and  individuals  were  abundant. 
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The  avian  life  of  the  dry,  sage-brush-covered  hills  appeared  to  be  in  general 
rather  plentiful, 'though  the  almost  perfect  iiiiiforniity  of  conditions  would  naturally 
bring  the  number  of  species  inhabiting  this  section  within  narrow  limits.  The  birds 
of  the  sage-brush  were  found  to  be  for  the  most  part  very  shy, — a result,  doubtless, 
of  the  continual  watchfulness  against  enemies  demanded  by  the  unprotectiiig  nature 
of  their  environment. 

Aside  from  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  ranches  alread}^  mentioned,  human 
agency  has  to  some  extent  modified  the  distribution  of  summer  birds  in  the  region 
under  consideration  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  ditches.  There 
are  three  of  these  reservoirs,  numbered  respectively  “l”,  “2”,  and  “3”.  No.  1 is 
about  two  miles  from  Brogan  and  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  Willow’  Creek; 
No.  3 is  in  Willow  Creek  Canyon  about  eighteen  miles  above  Brogan.  Probably 
several  species  included  in  the  present  list  would  not  have  been  met  with  but  for 
the  presence  of  these  reservoirs. 

1 .  '''  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Mallard.  Four  Mallards  were  seen  fixing  over  the  val- 
ley on  July  13.  On  July  21  a considerable  flock  was  met  with  in  Reservoir  No.  1, 
and  the  following  day  several  xvere  startled  from  an  irrigating  ditch.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  any  of  these  birds  had  nested  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  prob- 
abl\’  wanderers  from  Lake  Malheur  or  some  of  the  other  lakes  to  the  southwest- 
w’ard. 

2.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal.  A female  accompanied  by  eight 
very  young  birds  xvas  seen  in  an  irrigating  ditch  June  28.  The  parent  bird  had  a 
broken  wing.  Near  the  same  place,  on  July  20,  a female  and  two  nearly  grow’n 
young  were  observed,  and  on  the  following  day  a considerable  flock  was  seen  in 
Reservoir  No.  1.  The  flock  were  probably  of  new  arrivals  from  some  other  locality. 

3.  Ardea  h.  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  On  July  13  a Great  Blue  Heron  was 
flushed  from  an  irrigation  ditch. 

4.  Kycticorax  n.  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Three  specimens  were 
seeii  flying  over  the  valley  on  June  24,  and  on  June  29  one  w’as  startled  from  a 
thicket  along  Willoxv  Creek.  It  is  likely  that  a few’  pair  nested  in  the  bit  of  willow 
timber  near  Brogan. 

5.  Fiilica  americaaa.  Coot.  Twm  Coots  w’ere  noted  in  Reservoir  No.  1,  on 
July  21. 

6.  Lobipes  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope.  A small  flock  was  noted  about  Reser- 
voir No.  1,  on  July  21,  and  others  the  following  day.  One  specimen  was  secured. 

7.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Wilson  Phalarope.  A small  flock  was  seen  at  Reser- 
voir No.  1,  July  21. 

8.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  On  July  8 a Wilson  Snipe  was 
flushed  from  the  sage  brush!  A second  specimen  w’as  seen  in  a bog  near  Reservoir 
No.  3,  on  July  10. 

9.  Actitis  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  A pair  of  Spotted  Sandpipers, 
evidently  nesting,  xx’ere  seen  at  Reservoir  No.  1,  on  July  1.  They  w^ere  observed 
repeatedly  alighting  in  the  tops  of  the  sage  brush. 

10.  Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Very  abundant  along  irrigating  ditches 
and  about  Reservoir  No.  1.  A female  with  four  half-grown  young  was  noted  in 
Pole  Creek  Canyon  July  16. 

11.  Colinus  v.  virginianus.  Bobxvhite.  Bobwhites  w’ere  heard  frequently  about 
Brogan,  but  apparently  they  are  not  common, 

12.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  Sage  Hen.  Large  numbers  of  Sage  Grouse 
were  observed  from  time  to  time  and  sex’eral  specimens  were  secured.  About  the 
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middle  of  July  young  birds  from  one-third  to  nearly  full  grown  were  met  with. 
There  w^ere  usually  from  five  to  seven  young  in  a flock.  Their  hunting  at  this 
time  of  3"ear  could  offer  little  sport,  as  they  were  almost  as  tame  as  domestic  fowls. 
The  specimens  taken  had  their  crops  filled  with  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  sage 
brush  and  other  rank  desert  plants,  but  nevertheless  they  proved  excellent  table 
birds. 

13.  Zenaidura  m.  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  Very  abundant,  frequenting 
the  sage  brush  and  rock\^  cliffs  by  thousands,  as  well  as  the  willow  timber  and 
thickets.  It  was  alw'ays  most  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  water.  Numerous 
nests  were  found.  In  the  sage  brush  they  were  almost  invariably  on  the  ground; 
in  the  timber  and  thickets  they  were  in  bushes  or  even  well  up  in  the  trees. 

14.  Cathartes  a.  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Turkey  Vultures  were 
very  common  and  seen  daily.  Good  sized  flocks  were  occasionally  noted  hovering 
about  the  “rim-rock”  above  the  valley.  They  were  doubtless  nesting  here,  as  a 
specimen  was  one  day  seen  to  alight  and  disappear  among  the  rocks. 

15.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  A Marsh  Hawk  was  seen  on  the  wing, 
June  24.  A female  was  killed  at  Brogan  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  a young 
chicken. 

16.  Buteo  b.  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.  A specimen  was  seen  hovering 
about  the  cliffs  of  Willow  Creek  Canyon,  July  7.  A few  days  later  a specimen  was 
taken  in  the  willow  timber.  On  July  19  a nest  was  found  near  the  same  place. 
It  was  in  a willow  tree,  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  There  were  two  young  birds, 
one  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the  other  perched  beside  it. 

17.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  Four  or  five  specimens  were  noted  in 
Willow  Creek  Canyon,  July  10,  and  another  a few  days  later  along  Pole  Creek. 

18.  Falco  s.  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Sparrow  Hawks  were  very  plenti- 
ful, especially  along  watercourses,  where  specimens  were  seen  daily.  Probably  the 
nests  were  usually  in  Flickers’  holes  in  perpendicular  banks. 

19.  Asio  wilsonianus.  Dong-eared  Owl.  On  two  or  three  occasions  adult 

specimens  were  observed  in  the  willow  timber.  July  23,  four  grown  young  were 
flushed  in  the  same  localitj'.  They  were  all  sitting  close  together,  but  scattered 
when  alarmed.  '' 

20.  Otus  a.  macfarlanei.  MacFarlane  Screech  Owl.  A bird  of  the  year  was 
taken  in  a wallow  thicket  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon,  July  15.  Much  careful  search 
failed  to  bring  another  specimen  to  light. 

21.  Bubo  V.  pacificus.  Pacific  Horned  Owl.  A young  bird,  with  much  down 
still  upon  it,  w^as  taken  among  some  low  trees  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon,  July  19. 
When  this  specimen  was  shot  another,  evidently  also  young,  flew  from  a near-by 
tree.  They  must  have  been  reared  near  the  spot,  and  probably  on  the  flattened  top 
of  an  old  Magpie’s  nest,  several  of  which  were  noted  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

22.  Speotyto  c.  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  I w^as  informed  that  Burrowing 
Owls  had  been  very  plentiful  about  Brogan  earlier  in  the  season,  but  only  a single 
specimen  was  seen,  June  22. 

23.  Coccyzus  a.  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo.  One  specimen  was  seen  in 
the  w'illow  timber,  July  6. 

24.  Dryobates  p.  homorus.  Batchelder  Woodpecker.  A single  specimen, 
probably  represenling  this  subspecies,  was  met  with  in  the  willow  timber,  July  14. 

25.  Asyndesmus  lewisi.  Lewis  Woodpecker.  A pair  of  Lewis  Woodpeckers 
were  seen  near  a ranch  house,  July  9.  There  were  tall  Lombardy  poplar  trees 
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about  the  house,  where  they  were  probably  nesting.  On  the  following  day  two 
others  -were  seen  some  miles  up  Willow  Creek  Canyon. 

26.  Colaptes  c.  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Very  common  along  streams, 
and  often  seen  well  out  in  the  sage  brush.  The  perpendicular  banks  of  streams 
form  the  usual  nesting  sites.  Two  or  three  nests  were  found  and  numerous  unoc- 
cupied holes  noted.  One  nest  was  examined  June  29,  and  contained  four  young 
birds.  The  bank  had  caved  a little,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  nestlings  could  be 
seen  from  below  their  level.  Only  three  or  four  woodpecker’s  holes  were  found  in 
trees.  One  of  these  had  been  recently  made,  and  evidently  by  a Flicker.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  however  long  they  have  been  nesting  in  banks,  they  will, 
when  opportunity  offers,  return  to  their  ordinary  nesting  site.  They  feed  largely 
on  the  ground  and  in  low  bushes,  thus  being  quite  independent  of  trees. 

27.  Phalaenoptilus  n.  nuttalli.  Nuttall  Poor-will.  A specimen  was  seen  in 
the  sage  brush  near  Brogan,  June  24,  and  the  next  day  apparently  the  same  bird 
was  taken.  One  evening  on  coming  in  at  dusk,  one  of  these  birds  was  flushed, 
evidently  a female  with  a nest  near  by.  It  hovered  about  me  repeatedly,  some- 
times at  a distance  of  only  a few  feet,  occasionally  uttering  a low,  plaintive  cry. 
I was  told  that  the  species  had  been  very  plentiful  in  the  spring,  but  no  other 
specimens  were  met  with. 

28.  Chordeiles  v.  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk.  Seen  daily  in  large  num- 
bers. While  found  mainly  in  the  sage  brush,  specimens  were  seen  in  willow  trees 
during  the  day.  Several  nests  were  found. 

29.  Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  A Hummingbird  was  seen 
in  Willow  Creek  Canyon,  July  10,  and  another  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

30.  Tyrannus  t.  tyrannus.  Eastern  Kingbird.  Kingbirds  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  common,  though  several  pair  were  noted.  None  were  seen  in  the  sage 
brush,  and  they  probably  nest  only  in  the  low'er  portions  of  the  valley. 

31.  Tyrannus  verticalis.  Western  Kingbird.  Very  plentiful,  especially  about 
houses  where  trees  have  been  planted. 

32.  Sayornis  sayus.  Say  Phoebe.  Some  half-dozen  specimens  of  this  species 
were  seen  in  all.  June  25  an  immature  bird  was  killed.  All  were  in  the  sage 
brush. 

33.  Empidonax  d.  difficilis.  Western  Flycatcher.  Moderately  plentiful  in  the 
willow  timber.  A nest  with  four  eggs  was  found  June  28. 

34.  Empidonax  wrighti.  Wright  P'lycatcher.  A pair  of  these  flycatchers 
were  seen  in  the  sage  brush,  June  29,  a second  pair  July  8,  and  some  days  later  at 
least  one  other  pair.  No  specimens  were  secured,  as  they  were  extremely  shy. 

35.  Otocoris  a.  merrilli.  Dusky  Horned  Lark.  A single  Horned  Lark,  prob- 
ably referable  to  this  subspecies,  was  seen  in  the  sage  brush  near  Brogan,  July  25. 

36.  Pica  p.  hudsonia.  American  Magpie.  Abundant  and  seen  nearly  every 
day.  Some  of  the  nests  noted  were  along  dry  watercourses  in  willow  bushes  not 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

37.  Corvus  c.  sinuatus.  Western  Raven.  Ravens  were  occasionally  observed 
fl3dng  over  the  valley,  but  were  seldom  seen  to  alight.  They  were  found  in  much 
larger  numbers  some  miles  up  the  canyons. 

38.  Corvus  b.  hesperis.  Western  Crow.  Moderately  common  along  w'ater- 
courses  wherever  there  are  trees. 

39.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Bobolink.  On  July  12,  a pair  of  Bobolinks  with 
a barely  fledged  young  bird  were  seen  in  a low  meadow  near  Brogan.  On  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  the  same  pair  were  again  observ-ed  accompanied  by  four  or  five  young. 

40.  Molothrus  ater.  Cowbird.  In  the  willow  timber  on  Jul}^  12,  a Yellow 
Warbler  was  observed  feeding  a young  Cowbird.  The  specimen  was  secured.  A 
few  days  later,  in  the  same  locality,  a Redstart  w^as  seen  feeding  another  full  grown 
bird  of  the  same  species.  An  adult  male,  one  of  a small  flock  that  w'as  following 
a drove  of  horses,  w'as  killed  near  Brogan,  July  17. 

41.  Agelaius  tricolor.  Tri-colored  Blackbird.  There  was  a considerable 
breeding  colony  of  this  species  in  a swampy  area  along  the  creek  near  Brogan,  but 
about  July  3 they  all  disappeared.  Later  numerous  specimens  were  seen,  appar- 
ently w'andering. 

42.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Abundant  everywhere  in  the 
sage  brush.  Always  very  shy. 

43.  Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock  Oriole.  \Try  plentiful  along  watercourses  and 
even  far  out  in  the  sage  brush.  Several  old  nests  were  found  in  wallows  and  other 
shrubs,  some  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground. 

44.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Brew’er  Blackbird.  Abundant;  usually  seen  in 
small  flocks  along  irrigating  ditches,  and  sometimes  in  the  sage  brush. 

45.  Carpodacus  m.  frontalis.  California  Linnet.  Observed  now  and  then  in 
small  numbers  in  low  parts  of  the  valley  in  w'illow'  thickets  and  on  sunflowers. 

46.  Astragalinus  t.  pallidus.  Pallid  Goldfinch.  Plentiful  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley.  It  wms  most  frequently  noted  along  irrigation  ditches  and  on  culti- 
vated ground. 

47.  Pooecetes  g.  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  Quite  plentiful  in  the 
sage  brush,  usually  loosely  associated  with  other  sparrows. 

48.  Chondestes  g.  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow^  Another  species  of  the 
sage  brush;  the  most  abundant  bird,  perhaps,  of  the  section. 

49.  Spizella  breweri.  Brew'er  Sparrow'.  Very  plentiful  in  the  sage  brush. 
It  W'as  usually  found  in  rather  large  companies,  often  associated  w'ith  other  Frin- 
gillidae,  especially  w'hen  coming  to  the  bottom  lands  to  feed  on  sunflower  seeds. 

50.  Amphispiza  n.  nevadensis.  Nev'ada  Sage  Sparrow.  Abundant  in  the 
sage  brush,  commonly  in  scattered  flocks. 

51.  Melospiza  m.  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow'.  Very  abundant  in  the 
willow  timber,  w'here  many  pairs  were  making  nests  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  A 
few  specimens  w'ere  observed  in  Pole  Creek  and  Willow  Creek  Canyons. 

52.  Passerella  i.  schistacea.  Slate-colored  Fox  Sparrow.  A young  bird, 
fully  feathered,  w'as  taken  in  the  willow'  timber,  July  18.  Several  others  w'ere 
noted  in  the  same  locality  on  various  dates. 

53.  Pipilo  m.  arcticus.  Arctic  Tow'hee.  Moderately  common  in  thickets 
along  w'atercourses.  A female  w'as  seen  feeding  young  July  15. 

54.  Zamelodia  melanocephala.  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  Not  .scarce  in  the 
willow  timber  and  in  the  larger  thickets  throughout  Willow'  Creek  Canyon. 

55.  Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  Numerous  specimens  were  noted 
in  thickets  along  w'atercourses,  especially  in  Willow  Creek  Canyon,  Jul}'  9-10. 

56.  Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow.  PMund  in  considerable  numbers 
about  ranches  in  the  valley. 

57.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  Tw'o  or  three  specimens  were 
seen  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon,  July  18,  and  one  in  the  w'illow  timber  the  following 
day. 

58.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Sw'allow.  Seen  in  considerable  numbers 
after  the  middle  of  July. 
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59.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  Moderately  com- 
mon and  seen  almost  daily;  apparently  nesting  in  the  small  canyons. 

60.  Lanius  1.  excubitorides.  White-rumped  Shrike.  Rather  common  and 
seen  almost  every  day  in  the  sage  brush. 

01.  Vireosylva  g.  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  A single  male,  in 
song,  was  seen  and  secured  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon,  July  19. 

62.  Dendroica  a.  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Abundant  in  the  willow  timber. 
Occasionally  seen,  but  not  plentiful,  in  Pole  Creek  and  Willow  Creek  Canyons. 

63.  Gsothlypis  t.  occidentalis.  Western  Yellowthroat.  On  two  occasions  a 
Yellowthroat,  presumably  representing  this  subspecies,  was  heard  singing  in  a 
thicket  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  Creek  Canyon. 

64.  Icteria  v.  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat.  Abundant  in  all  the  more  ex- 
tensive willow  thickets. 

65.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart.  On  June  30  a jiair  of  Redstarts  were  seen 
in  the  willow  timber.  On  July  14  a female  was  noted  feeding  a young  Cowbird. 

66.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.  Sage  Thrasher.  Common  in  the  sage  brush  and 
seen  nearly  every  day. 

67.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird.  A considerable  number  of  Catbirds, 
both  young  and  mature,  were  seen  in  the  willow  timber,  but  none  were  observed 
elsew'here. 

68.  Salpinctes  o.  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  Plentiful  in  canyons  and  other 
suitable  places.  Usually  found  in  familie.5,  the  young  being  full  grown  by  July  1. 

69.  Troglodytes  a.  parkmani.  Western  House  Wren.  On  June  28  a pair  of 
these  birds  were  seen  feeding  young  in  the  nest;  this  was  in  a woodpecker’s  hole  in 
a small  tree  in  the  willow  timber.  Two  or  three  other  specimens  were  noted  in  the 
same  locality  and  one  was  secured. 

70.  Telmatodytes  p.  plesius.  Western  Marsh  Wren.  One  .specimen  w'as 
taken  in  a willow  thicket,  July  23. 

71.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  A bird  of  the  year  was  taken 
in  the  willow  timber,  July  18. 

72.  Penthestes  a.  septentrionalis.  Long-tailed  Chickadee.  Two  or  three 
families  w^ere  met  with  in  Pole  Creek  Canyon,  July  1,  and  subsequently  as  many 
more  in  the  willow  timber,  where  one  specimen  was  taken. 

73.  Hylocichla  u.  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Numerous  specimens 
were  seen  and  two  or  three  taken  in  the  willow  timber.  Many  males  were  in  full 
song  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  nesting  was  still  apparently  going  on. 

74.  Planesticus  m.  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Robins  were  moderately 
common  in  the  willow  timber,  but  none  were  observed  elsewhere. 


NESTING  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  CUCKOO  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA 
By  ANTONIN  JAY 
WITH  THREK  PHOTOS 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  account  in  the  January  Condor  by  Mr. 
Alfred  C.  Shelton,  of  the  nesting  of  the  California  Cuckoo  {Coccyziis  a. 
occidentalis)  in  Sonoma  County,  and  noting  that  some  of  its  habits  in  that 
locality  are  slightly  different  from  what  they  are  here,  I will  endeavor  to  give  a 
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summary  of  my  experience  on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  Cuckoo  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

The  bird  has  always  been  one  of  particular  interest  to  me,  but  for  the  first  few 
years  of  my  collecting  I was  never  able  to  locate  it  or  its  nest.  This  I now  attribute 
to  the  fact  that  it  breeds  late,  after  most  of  the  other  birds  are  through  nesting, 
and  that  it  seems  to  be,  at  least  in  this  vicinity,  extremely  local  in  its  distribution. 
It  may  be  found  breeding  commonly  in  one  grove  of  trees,  while  in  another 
grove  nearby,  apparently  offering  the  same  advantages  for  nesting,  it  may  be  en- 
tirely absent.  In  the  lower  part  of  Los  Angeles  County,  wuthin  a few  miles  of  the 
ocean,  are  numerous  swampy  places  and  river  bottoms,  which  are  surrounded  by 
wfillow  timber.  Although  much  of  this  has  been  cut  away  of  late  years,  there  still 
remain  some  groves  here  and  there,  either  uncut  or  second  growth,  and  in  these 
groves  we  found  the  Cuckoo  at  home.  The  grove  in  wdrich  my  brother  and  myself 


Fig.  30.  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CUCKOO,  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  JULY  10,  1910 

have  found  the  most  nests  and  have  had  the  best  opportunity  to  observe  the  nest- 
ing habits  is  near  the  old  town  of  Wilmington. 

Here  the  willow  timber  is  mostly  .second  growth,  and  covers  an  area  of  per- 
haps forty  acres.  It  is  not  as  dense  as  in  some  groves,  and  the  grass  grows  luxuri- 
antly affording  good  pasture  for  stock.  In  this  grove  several  pairs  of  Cuckoos  nest 
every  summer. 

The  birds  generally  begin  nesting  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  first  sets  of 
fresh  eggs  may  be  found  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  The  earliest  nesting  date 
that  I have  is  of  a nest  found  May  10,  1901,  which  contained  three  newly  hatched 
young  of  the  Cuckoo  and  two  badly  incubated  eggs  of  the  Mourning  Dove.  The 
young  Cuckoos  were  dead  when  found.  The  Dove  was  sitting  at  the  time  and  the 
construction  of  the  nest  showed  that  it  had  been  built  by  the  Dove.  The 
latest  date  was  of  a nest  found  August  7,  1910.  This  contained  one  fresh  egg  and 
was  undoubtedly  a second  or  third  laying. 
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Eggs  are  generally  deposited  daily  until  the  set  is  complete.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  true,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cuckoo’s  big  cousin,  the 
Road-runner,  fresh,  incubated  eggs  and  young  may  be  found  in  the  same  nest  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a very  common  thing  to  find  two  types  of  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
undoubtedly  laid  by  the  same  bird,  part  of  the  set  being  sharp  pointed  and  the 
others  blunt  ended.  They  also  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  average  size  of 
twenty  eggs  is  .96X1.29.  The  largest  is  1.02X1.35,  the  smallest  .85X1.24,  and  a 
runt  measures  .66X.87. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Cuckoo  builds  its  own  nest,  but  in  some  instances 
it  will  appropriate  an  abandoned  nest  of  the  Mourning  Dove,  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak, and  possibly  other  birds.  On  June  22,  1902,  I took  two  sets  of  Cuckoo’s 
eggs  from  old  Black-headed  Grosbeak’s  nests.  It  will  also  on  rare  occasions  de- 
posit its  eggs  in  a ne.st  already  containing  those  of  other  birds.  The  following 
instances  of  this  occurrence  have  come  to  my  attention.  On  July  12,  1903,  my 
brother  took  a set  of  Cuckoo’s  from  a Dove’s  nest  which  contained  three  eggs  of 


Fig.  31.  NEST  or  CALIFORNIA  CUCKOO,  JULY  24,  1910 

the  Cuckoo  and  one  of  the  Dove;  and  on  July  14,  1907,  he  found  a nest  of  House 
Finch  containing  one  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  and  two  of  the  finch.  As  no  birds  were 
seen  near  the  nest  we  left  it  and  returned  a week  later;  on  this  date  only  the  egg 
of  the  Cuckoo  remained,  both  eggs  of  the  finch  being  broken. 

The  nests  as  built  by  the  Cuckoos  themselves  are  considerably  different  from 
those  of  the  Mourning  Dove,  both  in  material  and  location.  They  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  dry  willow  twigs,  lined  either  with  green  moss,  green  willow 
leaves,  or  fine  straw,  and  are  generally  located  near  the  extremity  of  a branch 
from  three  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  I have  examined  over  forty  nests 
of  the  Cuckoo,  but  have  failed  to  find  a single  instance  where  the  nest  w^as  not 
built  in  a willow.  I have  never  seen  a nest  built  by  a Cuckoo  placed  close  to  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  in  the  manner  so  common  to  the  Dove. 

A typical  nest  measures:  outside  diameter  nine  inches,  depth  four  inches;  in" 
side  diameter  three  and  one-half  inches,  depth  one  and  one-half  inches;  it  re- 
sembles a nest  of  the  Pasadena  Thrasher  though  not  so  bulky. 
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The  female  frequently  begins  depositing  eggs  before  the  nest  is  finished,  and 
may  be  seen  carrying  twigs  to  it,  after  the  full  complement  of  eggs  has  been  laid. 
I have  not  ascertained  the  exact  period  of  incubation  for  the  Cuckoo  but  it  must 
be  very  short.  I know  of  one  case  where  tlie  nest  was  built,  three  eggs  laid,  and 
incubation  about  one-fourth,  all  in  a week;  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  rapid  work. 
The  bird  is  a close  sitter  often  allowing  one  to  touch  her  before  she  will  leave  the 
nest.  She  will  then  leave  as  if  she  was  crippled,  and  flutter  along  the  ground  for  a 
short  distance,  ver}"  much  like  a dove. 

The  note  in  tlie  breedingseason  is  a quickly  uttered  “kuk-kuk-kuk”,  and  is  gen- 
erally given  at  some  little  distance  from  the  nest.  The  birds  when  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  nest  are  usually  silent.  If  the  eggs  are  taken  or  destroyed,  a second 
and  even  a third  set  will  be  laid  within  a very  few  days.  The  young  when  first 
hatched  are  naked  and  look  as  though  they  were  made  of  India  rubber.  They 
grow  very  quickly,  and  I believe  if  undisturbed  two  broods  are  reared  in  a season. 

On  July  10, 1910, Mr. J. Eugene 
Law,  Mr.  G.  Willett,  my  brother 
and  myself,  in  Mr.  Law’s  auto 
started  out  to  locate  some  new 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Cuckoo. 
We  proceeded  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Los  Angeles  River  until  we 
had  gone  about  sixteen  miles 
south  of  the  city,  when  we  came 
to  sev'eral  small  willow  groves, 
which  we  started  to  search.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  heard  the 
call  of  a Cuckoo,  and  Mr.  Law 
soon  discovered  the  nest,  which 
was  placed  in  the  top  of  a slender 
willow  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  contained  three 
young.  The  rest  of  the  groves 
were  not  very  promising  so  we 
boarded  the  auto  and  made  for 
the  old  grove,  which  we  reached 
in  a short  time. 

We  had  not  been  there  long  before  I heard  Cuckoos  calling  in  several  directions. 
We  made  for  the  nearest  call,  and  after  a thorough  search  I located  a nest  placed 
in  the  top  of  a small  willow  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.  This  contained  four 
slightly  incubated  eggs.  I tried  to  take  a photo  but  it  was  impossible,  so  I cut  the 
tree  and  lowered  it  about  half  way  down  to  a better  position  and  took  several 
pictures.  I then  searched  in  the  direction  where  another  bird  was  heard  calling 
and  in  a short  time  found  another  nest.  This  was  built  in  a willow  bush  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground  and  contained  three  badly  incubated  eggs.  The  bird  was 
verj^  tame  and  allowed  me  to  touch  her,  but  when  I broke  some  small  limbs  which 
were  in  the  way  for  the  taking  of  a photo  she  flew'  away  and  did  not  return,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  picture. 

I again  visited  the  grove  with  Mr.  Willett  on  July  24,  and  about  forty  feet 
from  w'here  I had  found  the  first  nest  another  w'as  found  resembling  the  first  both 
in  situation  and  construction.  I took  tw'o  photos  of  this,  and  we  then  made 
our  wav  toward  nest  number  tw'O.  Mr.  Willett  discovered  this  nest  in  a wullow 


Fig.  ,32.  YOUNG  OF  CALIFORNI.\  CUCKOO,  AUGUST  14,1910 
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about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  contents  were  remarkable;  one  newly 
hatched  young,  one  pipped  egg,  one  fresh  egg  and  one  infertile  egg.  What  seems 
strange  to  me  is  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the  second  set  was  larger  than  the  first. 
We  took  two  photos  of  this  nest.  I visited  it  again  on  August  7,  but  the  young 
had  left.  Nearby  I found  another  nest  containing  one  fresh  egg,  which  I believe 
was  a third  set  from  that  pair  of  birds.  I also  found  another  nest  near  nest  num- 
ber one  which  contained  three  young  and  one  pipped  egg,  and  was  undoubtedly 
also  a third  set.  I returned  again  on  August  14,  but  found  the  nest  empty.  It 
was  just  one  week  but  the  young  had  left.  I hunted  around  the  nest  and  found 
one  of  them,  very  likely  the  youngest.  He  was  half  the  size  of  the  old  birds, 
his  tail  being  very  short.  I took  three  photos  of  him. 

The  largest  number  of  eggs  I have  found  in  a nest  is  five,  and  this  only  once. 
Three  is  about  the  average  number  though  sets  of  tw’o  and  four  are  not  uncommon. 

After  the  breeding  season  the  Cuckoos  spread  out  through  the  river  bottoms 
and  orchards.  At  this  time  the  note  is  very  subdued,  and  nothing  like  the  loud 
call,  as  heard  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  birds  keep  mostly  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  are  very  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

They  leave  for  their  winter  home  in  September,  the  latest  seen  being  one  ob- 
served in  an  orange  orchard  in  Vineland,  September  22,  1904.  The  earliest  spring 
record  I have  is  one  seen  in  the  willows  along  the  San  Gabriel  River  at  Pico,  on 
May  5,  1907.  Although  shy  birds  they  do  not  .seem  to  object  particularly  to  civiP 
ization  and  may  be  found  nesting  within  a few  hundred  feet  of  a ranchhouse 
or  barnyaid. 


AN  APRIL  DAY  LIST  OF  CALAVIvRAS  VALLEY  BIRDS 

By  HENRY  \V.  CARRIGER  and  MlLToN  .S.  RAY 

The  wTiters  made  the  trip  to  Calaveras  Valley,  Santa  Clara  County,  Califor- 
nia, on  April  ,1  of  the  present  year,  1910,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing what  we  had  been  told  were  extensive  breeding  colonies  of  Yellow-billed 
Magpie.  In  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed.  We  left  Milpitas  at  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a walk  of  about  twelve  miles  we  reached  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  where  we  spent  the  night.  The  next  day,  after  cover- 
ing a wide  area  in  and  around  the  valley,  we  returned  to  Milpitas. 

Calaveras  Valley  presents  the  usual  California  foothill  country,  with  oak  as 
the  principal  timber.  Some  of  the  canyons  were  quite  heavily  wooded.  We 
found  bird  life  abundant  and,  as  the  accompanying  list  will  show,  varied  as  w^ell. 
Only  five  birds  were  found  nesting,  as  the  date  was  early,  and  these  were  as  follows: 
Western  Red-tailed  Hawk,  freshly  built  nests,  and  eggs  well  advanced  in  incuba- 
tion; Yellow-billed  Magpie,  only  a single  occupied  nest  found,  and  w^e  did  not 
climb  to  it;  Coast  and  California  Jays,  newly  built  nests  of  both  noted;  and  Bush- 
tit,  fresh  eggs  found. 

1.  AEgialitis  vociferus.  Killdeer. 

2.  Lophortyx  c.  calif  or  nicus.  California  Quail. 

3.  Zenaidura  m.  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove. 

4.  Cathartes  a.  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture. 

5.  Buteo  b.  calurus.  We.stern  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

6.  Falco  s.  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. 

7.  Otus  a.  bendirei.  California  Screech  Owl. 
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8.  Dryobates  nuttalli.  Nuttall  Woodpecker. 

9.  Melanerpes  f.  bairdi.  California  Woodpecker. 

10.  Colaptes  c.  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker. 

11.  Calypte  anna.  Anna  Hummingbird. 

12.  Tyrannus  verticalis.  Western  Kingbird. 

13.  Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe. 

14.  Empidonax  d.  diflicilis.  Western  Flycatcher. 

15.  Pica  nuttalli.  Yellow-billed  Magpie. 

16.  Cyanocitta  s.  carbonacea.  Coast  Jay. 

17.  Aphelocoma  c.  californica.  California  Jay. 

18.  Corvus  b.  hesperis.  Western  Crow. 

19.  Agelaius  ph.  californicus.  California  Bicolored  Blackbird. 

20.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. 

21.  Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock  Oriole. 

22.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer  Blackbird. 

23.  Carpodacus  m.  frontalis.  California  Linnet. 

24.  Astragalinus  ps.  hesperophilus.  Green-backed  Goldfinch. 

25.  Chondestes  g.  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow. 

26.  Zonotrichia  1.  nuttalli.  Nuttall  Sparrow. 

27.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow. 

28.  Spizella  s.  arizonae.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow. 

29.  Melospiza  m.  santaecrucis.  Santa  Cruz  Song  Sparrow. 

30.  Pipilo  m.  falcifer.  San  Francisco  Towhee. 

31.  Pipilo  c.  crissalis.  California  Towhee. 

32.  Tachycineta  t.  lepida.  Violet-green  Swallow. 

33.  Lanius  1.  gambeli.  California  Shrike. 

34.  Vireosylva  g.  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo. 

35.  Vireo  h.  huttoni.  Hutton  Vireo. 

36.  Dendroica  a.  auduboni.  Audubon  Warbler. 

37.  Icteria  v.  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat. 

38.  Wilsonia  p.  chryseola.  Pileolated  Warbler. 

39.  Anthus  rubescens.  American  Pipit. 

40.  Salpinctes  o.  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren. 

41.  Thryomanes  b.  spilurus.  Afigors  Wren. 

42.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red -breasted  Nuthatch. 

43.  Baeolophus  i.  inornatus.  Plain  Titmouse. 

44.  Chamaea  f.  intermedia.  Intermediate  Wren-tit. 

45.  Psaltriparus  m.  minimus.  California  Bush-tit. 

46.  Regulus  c.  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

47.  Hylocichla  u.  ustulata.  Russet-backed  Thrush. 

48.  Sialia  m.  occidentalis.  Western  Bluebird. 

49.  Junco  hyemalis,  subsp?  Junco. 

50.  Ardea  h.  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. 
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FROM  FIFLD  AND  STUDY 

Bobolink  Again  Noted  in  Idaho. — In  the  ]\Iarch-April,  1910,  Condor,  INIr.  II.  C.  Tracy 
notes  the  occurrence  of  the  Bobolink  [Dolichony.v  oryzivorus)  near  Meridian,  Idaho,  a point 
about  eight  miles  east  of  my  home  ranch.  I wish  to  confirm  the  presence  of  the  Bobolink  in 
this  section  by  my  own  observations.  In  July,  1909,  at  a place  some  seven  miles  west  and  two 
miles  north  of  where  Mr.  Tracy  noted  the  species,  I saw  a male  in  full  nuptial  dress  perform- 
ing his  characteristic  aerial  gyrations  close  by  the  roadside,  over  an  alfalfa  field,  doubtless  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lirooding  female.  The  bird  was  scarcely  twenty  yards  away  and  could  not 
possibl}'  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species.  This  single  specimen,  however,  is  the  only  one  1 
have  seen  in  Idaho  during  a residence  of  two  years. — L.  IC  Wyman. 

Pinyon  Jay  at  Salem,  Oregon. — On  December  21,  1910,  two  specimens  of  Pinyon  Jay 
(Cyanocephaltis  cyanocep/talus)  were  taken  at  .Salem  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Peck,  and  given  to  the  writer 
for  preservation.  They  were  shot  out  of  a flock  of  six,  which  had  been  seen  for  some  time  about 
the  same  locality.  Both  were  males  and  in  good  condition.  They  had  evidentl)'  been  feeding  on 
the  ground,  as  their  feet  and  plumage  were  much  soiled  with  reddish  clay. — M.  E.  PECK. 

The  California  Shrike  as  a Reptile  Destroyer. — On  May  12,  1910,  I was  waiting  at  the 
isolated  station  of  Bixby,  Dos  Angeles  County,  when  a California  Shrike  was  seen  to  hover  for  an 
instant  over  an  object  in  the  grass  across  the  road,  and  strike  with  a vigorous  downward  thrust, 
almost  immediately  returning  to  its  position  above,  to  repeat.  As  I advanced  to  find  the  object 
of  its  attention,  the  bird  struck  again  and  arose  with  a snake  in  its  talons  and  started  off  down  the 
road.  I shouted  and  the  bird  dropped  its  trailing  burden  and  flew  to  a nearby  telegraph  pole.  1 
examined  the  reptile  a moment  later  and  found  it  to  be  a specimen  of  California  garter  snake, 
18 inches  in  length,  with  the  neck  severed  directly  behind  the  skull. — PiNGREE  1.  O.SBURN. 

The  Spotted  Owl  in  Northern  California. — On  the  night  of  August  28,  1910,  Mrs.  Clay 
and  myself  spent  the  night  in  camp  on  the  north  branch  of  Elk  River,  at  a point  ten  miles  a lit- 
tle east  of  south  from  luireka.  A maple  flat,  in  the  heart  of  the  redwoods,  shaded,  and  right  on 
the  edge  of  a stream,  it  was  a most  charming  spot  to  spend  a night.  Soon  after  darkness  fell 
over  our  camp,  we  were  attracted  by  an  odd,  nerve-racking  noise.  It  would  start  in  with  a kind 
of  long-drawn-out  whining,  gradually  increasing  to  a more  grating  sound,  which  gave  ri.se  to  un- 
certain thoughts,  as  to  its  source.  It  first  seemed  on  the  hill-side  across  the  creek,  then  came 
nearer,  all  the  while  increasing  in  distinctness,  and  finally  seemed  to  be  double,  with  ever  in- 
creasing loudness,  until  the  woods  seemed  uncanny.  AI}-  curiosity  was  aroused  to  a nervous 
pitch,  and  I found  it  hard  to  induce  my  wife  to  follow  me  with  a paper  torch.  1 took  my  collect- 
ing barrel  from  the  twelve  gauge  and  slid  in  a shell  of  number  sixes.  After  following  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  noise  for  some  little  distance,  I located  the  ghostly  racket  nearly  over  my 
head  in  a large  maple  tree.  The  noise  never  ceased,  but  was  continuall}'  repeated;  and  save  the 
smooth  branches,  sparingl}'  tipped  with  rustling  leaves,  as  they  swayed  under  the  strain 
of  the  gentle  night  breeze,  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the  twinkling  blue  background. 
Finally,  I remarked,  “It’s  an  owl’’.  A spread  of  wings  was  jilainly  visible  now,  and  right  on  a 
bare  limb,  not  over  three  feet  above  my  heail,  sat  an  inquisitive  owl  with  craning  neck.  Then 
came  another  from  higher  up  and  perched  beside  the  first.  They  were  attracted  b}-  the  light, 
and  sat  there  stretching  their  necks,  with  as  much  curiosity  as  I had  shown,  at  the  sound  of  a 
noise  that  seemed  almost  panther-like.  In  a few  seconds  the  collecting  tube  replaced  the  num- 
ber sixes,  and  after  stepping  back  a few  feet,  I took  aim  as  best  1 could  and  fired.  A hurried 
flapping  of  wings  and  a rustling  in  the  branches  was  none  too  promising.  The  number  twelve 
shot  were  not  as  effective  as  I expected,  for  in  a moment  everything  was  still,  and  not  an  owl  fell 
to  earth. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I started  a systematic  search  of  the  nearb}’  trees.  After  an  hour’s 
hunting,  both  in  the  brush  and  on  the  ground,  I cast  my  eyes  on  a half-dazed  and  blinded  owl. 
It  proved  to  be  an  immature  female  of  the  Northern  .Spotted  Owl  {Sirix  occidejitalis  caiirina) . 
Although  we  heard  several  owls  in  the  night,  it  was  my  first  experience  with  the  .Spotted  Owl. — 
C.  I.  Clay. 

Early  Spring  Arrival  of  Bullock  Oriole  in  Los  Angeles. — On  January  27,  1911,  I was 
much  surprised  to  see  a male  Bullock  Oriole  {Icterus  bullocki)  in  a tree  in  my  front  yard.  On 
January  ,30,  I also  .saw  a male  in  the  same  place.  I believe  that  they  were  two  different  birds 
as  the  plumage  of  the  second  one  seen  was  much  brighter  than  that  of  the  first. — Antonin  J.ay. 
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Sparrow  Notes  from  Fresno  County,  California. — In  my  notes  on  the  Brewer  .Sparrow 
in  the  Noveniber-Deceniher  Condor  I might  have  statecl  that  these  little  sparrows  are  resident 
thronghoirt  the  entire  winter,  frequenting  much  the  same  area  as  does  the  Western  Vesper  Spar- 
row (Pooecetes  gramineus  conjinis) . December  26,  1910,  I found  several  brezveri  in  an 

old  weed-grown  berry  patch  that  was  bordered  on  the  south  by  a peach  orchard  and  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  vineyards.  ( )ne  specimen  was  taken  and  is  now  in  my  collection.  November  20 
I observed  two  Slate-colored  .Sparrows  (Passerella  iliaca  schistacea)  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
another  which  was  secured.  This  bird  was  associated  with  a large  flock  of  mixed  sparrows. 
The  day  after  Christmas  1 ahso  found  two  or  three  Forbush  .Sparrows  (Melospizi  lincohii  striata) 
in  a large  brush  pile  at  the  edge  of  a weed}'  pasture.  One  was  collected.  All  these  birds 
were  found  within  a few  miles  of  Fresno. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sloanaker  informs  me  that  on  the  plains  near  Raisin  City,  fifteen  miles  soirth- 
west  of  Fresno,  he  finds  the  California  Sage  Sparrow  [Amphispiza  zievadensis  canescens)  to  be 
very  common  during  the  winter.  I have  a specimen  from  there  taken  December  11,  1910. — John 
Ct.  Tyler. 

Brewer  Sparrow  Breeding  in  Simi  Valley. — -I  have  fouiul  the  Brewer  .Sparrow  (Spizella 
brezveri)  to  be  a rather  common  resident  of  the  Simi  \’alley,  \'entura  County,  and  have  found 
many  nests  containing  eggs  and  young  in  that  vicinity.  Two  sets  of  eggs  in  my  collection  are 
as  follows:  .Set  of  five,  fresh,  taken  with  female  bird  May  21,  1899,  and  set  of  three  slightly  incu- 
bated, taken  May  28,  the  same  year.  The  birds  are  very  shy,  sneaking  from  the  nest  and  run- 
ning through  the  grass  instead  of  flying;  consequently  the  nests  are  rather  difficult  to  locate.  All 
the  nests  that  I have  found  have  been  on  a south  slope,  sparsely  covered  with  sage  brush  and 
cactns,  with  a thicker  growth  of  smaller  plants  and  shrubs  between.  The  nests  were  in  these 
smaller  shrubs,  generally  not  over  a foot  above  the  groxind. — J.  .S,  Appleton. 

Notes  on  Two  Birds  from  Santa  Catalina  Island,  California. — On  B'ebruary  12,  1910, 
while  coasting  along  the  rocks  near  White’s  Landing,  Catalina  Island,  1 saw  and  positively 
identifietl  a Frazar  Oystercatcher  (Haeniatopus  frazari) . At  first  sight  of  us  the  bird  left  its 
perch  on  an  elbow  of  crumbling  rock  and  circled  toward  the  boat,  but  not  near  enough  for  a 
shot.  It  continued  its  rapid  flight,  uttering  the  familiar  call,  until  it  was  lost  to  sight  around  a 
dangerous  jutting  reef.  This  is  the  farthest  north  record  according  to  all  available  notes  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  published  or  unpublished.. 

On  the  day  following,  an  Ancient  Murrelet  (Synthliboramphus  antiquus),  a rare  bird  in 
these  waters  at  any  season,  was  collected  from  a flock  of  eight,  grouped  about  one-half  mile  off 
shore.  The  birds  were  exceedingly  shy,  and  after  one  first  dive  of  alarm  were  out  of  reach.  The 
specimen  obtained  exhibited  ability  to  swim  under  water,  even  after  wounded. — Pingree  I. 
OSBURN. 

Blue- winged  Teal  in  Southern  California. — The  Blue-winged  Teal  (Oiierquediila  discors) 
has  been  cpiite  common  in  the  marshes  of  Los  Angeles  County  this  winter  up  to  the  present 
time.  I have  seen  many  specimens  that  were  brought  in  to  the  local  taxidermists  by  hunters. 
Although  this  species  has  not  been  considered  a common  winter  visitant  to  southern  California,  1 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a fairly  common  visitant  dirring  some  winters.  Other  winters, 
however,  it  is  rare.  This  irregularity  is  probably  due  to  meteorological  conditions. — G.  Willett. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A new  feature  on  the  agricnltnral  demon- 
stration train  conducted  by  the  University  of 
California  during  the  winter  months  and  run 
over  Southern  Pacific  lines  within  this 
state,  is  a half  car  devoted  to  birds  and 
mammals  in  their  economic  relations.  A 
series  of  specimens  of  the  better  known  species 
of  the  state  are  displayed,  together  with  appro- 
priate captions,  charts,  etc.,  intended  to  give 
the  desired  information.  Incidentally  many 
things  of  value  are  learned  from  the  visitors, 
record  of  which  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  at- 
tendant. This  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Harold  C.  Bryant  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  State  Eish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. In  the  latter  service  Mr.  Bryant  is 
working  along  economic  lines,  especially  to- 
wards securing  more  satisfactory  data  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  much  discussed  meadow- 
lark. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  preliminary 
canvass  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  Birds  of 
California  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  now  practically 
assured.  The  organization  of  “The  Birds  of 
California  Publishing  Company”  is  now  being 
perfected  in  San  Francisco,  and  more  than  a 
score  of  members  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  are  already  enrolled  among  its  stockhold- 
ers. The  artist,  IMr.  Allan  Brooks  of  British 


Columbia,  has  joined  Mr.  Dawson  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  thecolored  platesnnderthe  author’s  direction. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  and  Miss  Louise 
Kellogg  spent  the  latter  half  of  P'ebniary  and 
early  IMarch  in  field  work  in  the  Trinity  moun- 
tain region  of  northwestern  California.  Their 
efforts  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  im- 
portant information  in  regard  to  the  winter 
bird  life  of  the  region.  These  facts  will  be 
placed  on  record  in  due  course  of  time.  Aside 
from  Price’s  published  observations  from  the 
high  central  Sierras,  we  have  practically  no 
knowledge  of  whatliirds  occur  anywhere  above 
the  lower  edge  of  heavy  snow.  Persistent 
winter  observation  in  the  snow-covered  north- 
ern and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  state  will 
doubtless  disclose  the  presence  of  a number  of 
visitants  from  the  far  north  not  now  suspected. 

The  February  number  of  Bird-Lore  is  of  un- 
usual interest  all  the  way  through.  Of  par- 
ticular mention  is  the  series  of  Christmas  bird 
censuses,  over  two  hundred  in  number.  This 
feature  has  proven  increasingly  attractive  as 
more  and  wider-separated  localities  have  been 
represented.  The  idea  of  simultaneous  obser- 
vation by  amateur  bird  students  everywhere, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  reports  of  these  in 
one  place  where  comparison  may  be  made,  was 
a happy  innovation  in  journalistic  ornithology; 
indeed,  it  has  been  so  successful  that  we  have 
more  than  once  seriously  considered  adopting 
it  in  The  Condor,  in  a modified  form.  For  va- 
rious reasons,  however,  the  thought  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  sent  a collecting  party  to  Lower  California. 
The  reported  object  of  this  expedition  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  fauna  of  certain  heretofore  neglect- 
ed islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

An  expedition  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Alaska,  is  being  organized  by  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Bent  and  L.  C.  Sanford,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
faunistic  exploration.  The  party  is  to  leave  in 
April,  and  about  four  months  will  be  devoted 
to  the  trip. 

Probably  no  movement  of  late  years  has  prom- 
ised so  much  in  the  way  of  stimulation  of  the 
growth  of  the  Cooper  Club  and  general  interest 
in  ornithology,  as  the  proposed  Joint  Meeting 
to  be  held  soon  in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley. 

A dinner  ($1.,S0  per  plate)  and  business  meet- 
ing will  take  place  at  the  Mint  Restaurant,  61.5 
Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  7 p.  m., 
March  31.  A scientific  program,  rich  in  ornith- 
ological delicacies,  will  be  given  at  South  Hall, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  1,  at  3:30.  If  you  will  he 
present  at  the  dinner  notify  Joseph  Mailliard, 
1815  Vallejo  Street,  .San  Francisco. 

It  is  especially  hoped  that  members  living 
at  some  distance  will  attend.  The  railroads 
have  agreed  to  extend  one  and  one-third  rates 
to  the  Pacific  Association  of  Scientific  Societies 
(of  which  the  Cooper  Club  is  a member)  pro- 
vided fifty  or  more  tickets  to  Berkeley  are  sold 
from  outside  points. 
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OPEN  LETTERS 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  A.  O.  U.  CHECK-LIST 

Editor  The  Condor: 

I always  wondered  why  the  American  Orni- 
thologist's Union  did  not  live  np  to  its  name 
and  include  in  the  first  Check-List  all  the 
species  of  America,  that  is,  North  America  as 
far  as  the  Isthmns  of  Darien.  Of  course  1 re- 
alized that  at  the  time  the  Mexican  bonndar)' 
was  a convenient  division  line,  although 
merely  an  arbitrary  one,  because  we  fell  over 
it  into  Lower  California  without  mnch  of  any 
comment. 

In  looking  over  the  zone  map  in  the  new 
Check-List,  we  cannot  but  see  how  vividly  the 
whole  question  presents  itself.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  another  decade  when  the  very 
nature  of  events  will  demand  that  onr  Check- 
List  shall  cover  all  of  North  America,  and  not 
merely  a part  of  it.  (3n  the  west,  including  Lower 
California  as  we  do,  we  already  parallel  IMex- 
ico  nearly  half  of  its  length.  On  the  east 
Florida  extends  to  about  the  2.5th  degree,  and  onr 
conntr}’  now  has  permanent  possessions  among 
the  islands  to  the  south.  The  Panama  Canal 
Zone  is  permanently  occupied  and  forms  a nat- 
ural lionndar)-  mnch  more  definitel}-  than  the 
Mexican  line  to  the  north.  Ridgway,  when  he 
formnlated  plans  for  his  great  work,  must  have 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  for  he  in- 
cludes all  this  territor}-.  As  a forecast  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store,  one  has  but  to  note  the 
extensive  work  that  is  quietly  going  on  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  National  IMusenm,  through 
Nelson  and  others,  has  covered  an  immense 
section.  The  Field  Museum,  through  Dear- 
born and  Ferry,  has  invaded  Costa  Rica  and 
many  of  the  islands.  The  American  IMusenm 
of  Natural  History  is  also  in  the  field,  as  are 
an  immense  number  of  private  collectors.  Now 
onr  government  has  already  taken  steps  to 
cover  the  Canal  Zone  completely;  and  this  is 
only  the  start! 

A decade  or  two  ago  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogist's Lhiion  was  a pretty  small  band,  with  a 
big  proposition,  spread  out  as  far  as  the  Pacific, 
before  it.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  local 
growth,  as  many  societies  might  have  been, 
this  same  A.  O.  U.  quickly  grasped  its  oppor- 
tunity and  spread  during  this  period  until  it  is 
powerfully  entrenched  in  every  state  of  the 
Pmion.  A more  loyal  group  of  ornithologists 
does  not  exist  in  the  world!  It  makes  one  feel 
that  this  prompt  response  to  conditions  as 
they  arise,  will  cause  the  men  who  have  so 
.safely  guided  the  A.  ( ).  Ik  in  the  past  to  meet 
the  conditions  which  are  so  rapidlj'  shaping 
for  a still  further  expansion  when  the  next 
Check-List  is  published  ten  years  hence.  By 
that  time  most  of  the  states  will  have  published 
state  lists  each  giving  the  status  of  every  spe- 
cies within  its  boundaries;  but  a much  more 
comprehensive  understanding  can  be  had  of 
our  migratory  birds,  if  the  territory  of  the 


Check-List  include  everything  north  of  the 
natural  division  at  and  including  the  Canal 
Zone. 

What  do  C.  ( ).  C.  members  think  of  the 
proposition  as  a whole?  You  know  the  west 
has  made  the  A.  ( >.  U.  sit  up  and  look,  more 
than  once.  Wh}’  can’t  we  start  something 
going  along  these  lines?  Of  course  I haven’t 
brought  the  facts  together  properly  or  fully; 
but  merely  touched  here  and  there.  I feel, 
however,  that  we  are  fast  approaching  a point 
where  we  can  begin  to  agitate,  and  within  a 
few  years,  at  most,  the  whole  thing  will  loom 
np  as  a necessity  apparent  to  all. 

Frank  S.  Daggett 
Chicago,  January  5,  1911 

personal,  to  cooper  club  members: 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  imposed  up- 
on me  by  the  favorable  action  of  the  Cooper 
Club  in  endorsing  my  proposal  for  a cooperat- 
ive work  upon  The  Birds  of  California,  I do  so 
in  full  confidence  that  the  members  of  the 
Club  will  really  cooperate.  Indeed,  our  very 
name  pledges  us  to  Cooper?A\o\\.  While  it  is 
true  that  any  leader  receives  a large  amount 
(often  an  undue  one)  of  credit  for  any  success- 
ful enterprise,  it  is  still  more  true  that  all  who 
help  have  a right  to  say  '"ive  did  it."  That  is 
just  what  I should  wish  for  “The  Birds  of 
California.’’ 

If,  then,  you  ask  me  how  you  may  help,  I 
say:  F'irst,  by  publishing  in  The  Condor 
those  interesting  notes  you  have  meant  all 
along  to  send  in  sometime.  Practically  every 
observer  has  or  has  had  unique  opportunities 
in  the  case  of  several  species.  Let  us  hear 
about  these  soon,  so  that  the  results  may  be 
available  for  assimilation  in  “The  Birds  of 
California.  ’’ 

Then,  too,  being  a bit  of  a stranger,  and 
having  to  make  the  most  of  five  all  too  brief 
seasons,  I shall  appreciate  any  personal  guid- 
ance afield  which  you  may  care  to  offer.  I 
shall  be  especially  glad  to  hear  of  any  unusual 
photographic  opportunities,  whether  of  nest- 
ing or  flocking  birds.  Please  be  patient  here. 
I cannot  always  rush  across  the  state  to  photo- 
graph a single  nest, even  though  it  be  a rare  one. 
But  if  your  opportunities  “stack  up’’  at  a fav- 
orable time,  or  if  you  are  able  to  mark  down 
something  good  for  another  season,  it  would 
be  a great  courtesy  to  advise  me. 

Those  of  you  who  use  the  camera  are  sure  to 
have  some  choice  numbers  which  ought  to 
appear  in  “The  Birds  of  California.’’  Don’t 
be  bashful.  It’s  your  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  someone  else  sends  in  something  bet- 
ter for  final  selection,  we  know  that  j'ou  won’t 
feel  hurt  that  we  cannot  use  all  of  your  mate- 
rial. We  shall  all  want  our  book  to  be  the 
best  possible,  whoever  gets  credit  for  it. 

Of  course  you  will  let  me  put  the  business 
side  of  the  enterprise  up  to  you  at  the  earliest 
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favorable  inomeiit.  This  will  he  a personal 
matter  and  we’ll  get  to  it  all  in  gooil  time. 
After  that  you  will  be  a booster.  All  your 
friends  know  that  yon  are  interested  in  birds. 
May  they  not  also  know  that  you  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  California  bird-book?  We 
are  going  to  succeed,  of  course;  but  success 
will  mean  so  much  more  to  us  if  we  can  all 
share  it.  Thank  yon. 

W.  Leon  Dawson 

Safita  Barbara,  F'ebruary  20,  1911. 
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Miller  on  Fossil  Birds  of  California 
AND  Oregon. — Mr.  Loye  Holmes  Miller  is  con- 
tinuing his  studies  upon  prehistoric  birds,  re- 
mainsof  which  are  becoming-available  in  remark- 
able (luaiitity  through  the  work  of  the  University 
of  California  department  of  Paleontology  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  C.  IMerriam.  Since 
our  last  notice  of  IMiller’s  work  (Condor  XII, 
January  1910,  p.  48)  three  more  papers  have  ap- 
peared. In  each  case  the  well-chosen  title 
gives  a clear  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

The  first  article  deals  with  the  “Wading 
Birds  from  the  Oiiarternary  Asphalt  Beds  of 
Rancho  la  Brea”  '(Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Geol.  V, 
Augusts,  1910,  pp.  4d9-448,  figs.  1-8).  Con- 
trary to  expectation  wading  birds  are  found  to 
be  but  poorl)’  represented  in  the  Rancho  la 
Brea  beds,  located  near  Los  Angeles.  But  five 
species  have  so  far  been  found,  and  of  these 
only  seventeen  indiviiluals  are  represented. 
Fourteen  of  these  individuals  are  referred  to 
the  subfamily  Ciconiinae , which  is  at  present 
foreign  to  the  region.  Ciconia  maltha,  not 
distantly  related  to  the  White  Stork  of  the  Old 
World,  is  described  as  new.  The  other  mem- 
ber of  the  subfamily  is  the  Jabiru  (Jabiru  niyc- 
teria) . Of  the  cranes  ((Iruidae)  both  Grus 
canadensis,  and  a newly  describeil  species  re- 
lated to  it,  Gras  minor,  were  found;  and  of  the 
herons  (Ardeidae)  only  Ardea  herodias 

In  the  next  paper  Miller  treats  of  “the  Con- 
dor-like  Vultures  of  Rancho  la  Brea”  (Univ. 
Calif.  Publ.  Geol.  VI,  November  28,  1910,  pp. 
1-19,  figs.  1 a and  1 b to  5 a and  5 b).  The 
abundance  of  the  remains  of  these  huge  scav- 
enging birds  is  accounted  for  by  the  author  on 
the  ground  that  the  Oiiarternary  mammalian 
fauna  in  this  region  was  abundant,  remains  of 
both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  species  of 
large  size  being  numerous  in  the  same  beils. 
The  asphalt  furnished  a trap  for  these  beasts, 
and  the  carcasses  of  these  in  turn  lured  the 
vultures  to  their  doom.  The  keen  senses  of 
the  birds,  both  of  sight  and  of  smell,  were 
doubtless  effective  at  great  distances,  and  thus 
toll  was  taken  from  a large  area.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  of  vulturine  representa- 
tives might  thus  be  in  part  explained.  Only 
one  of  the  four  species  to  which  the  material  is 
referred  exists  at  the  present  time;  this  is  the 
California  Condor  {Gymnogyps  californianus) , 


represented  b}'  a series  of  fourteen  fossil  tarsi. 
Sarcorhamphiis  clarki  is  described  as  new  and 
most  nearly  related  to  the  Andean  Condor. 
Quite  different  from  either  of  the  above  are 
Cathartornis  gracilis  and  Pleistogyps  rex,  both 
genus  and  species  being  newly  named  in  each 
case.  These  are  of  larger  size  than  eithe’"  of 
the  existing  condors;  in  fact  Pleistogyps,  be- 
cause of  its  great  size  and  the  fact  that  it  is  rep- 
resented only  by  tarsi,  while  Teratornis  was 
described  from  skull  and  pectoral  girdle, 
arouses  the  suspicion  that  it  might,  indeed,  be 
identified  with  Teratornis.  The  author  arrives 
at  his  decision  to  the  contrary  by  carefully 
weighing  the  various  considerations  concerned 
with  such  a problem.  The  reader  is  left  im- 
pressed with  the  conclusiveness  of  the  auUior’s 
argument.  All  the  way  through,  the  present 
paper  is  notable  for  detailed,  osteological  study 
and  cautious  but  imaginative  inferential  reas- 
oning. 

The  third  paper  contributes  “Additions  to 
the  Avifauna  of  the  Pleistocene  Deposits  at 
Fossil  Lake,  Oregon”  (lhii\-.  Calif.  Publ.  Geol. 
VI,  February  4,  1911,  pp.  79-87,  figs.  1-,I). 
This  deposit  had  been  previously  pretty  thor- 
oughly exploited  by  Shufeldt.  In  Miller’s 
paper,  three  forms  are  recorded,  not  mentioned 
by  Shufeldt,  and  one  of  these,  ^Tschviophorus 
Incasi,  is  described  as  new.  A summarized  list 
of  all  the  species  of  the  avifauna  is  given.  This 
otherwise  excellent  paper  is  marred  by  numer- 
ous mis-spelled  words,  a feature  doubtless  de- 
plored by  all  concerned  with  the  publication  of 
the  paper,  but  due  to  a fortuitous  lapse  of  the 
pen  or  mind  to  which  no  one  appears  to  be 
wholly  immune.— J.  G. 

Notes  on  the  Passengeir  Pigeon,  by  W.  J. 
McGee  (Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  xxxii,  no.  8,i,S,  De- 
cember 30,  1910,  pp.  9,58-964). 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  ornithologists 
will  regard  seriously  the  statement  of  Mr. 
McGee  that  the  Passenger  Pigeon  is  still  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  southern  Arizona,  in  the 
extremely  arid  desert  region  between  Nogales 
and  Yuma.  Had  the  pigeon  sought  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  desert  for  a respite  from  incessant 
persecution,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  some 
one  of  the  numerous  collectors  that  have  ex- 
plored the  region  would  have  secured  a speci- 
men at  some  time.  Such  has  not  been  the 
case,  nor  did  the  naturalists  accompanying  the 
United  .States  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  report 
their  occurrence  in  that  region,  though  in  1894 
they  visited  the  e.xact  spot  where  Mr.  McGee 
claims  to  have  seen  the  birds  (Tinajas  Altas). 
.Vs  he  was  quite  evidently  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  California  and  Gambel  Quails  we 
are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  he  mistook 
some  other  species  for  the  Passenger  Pigeon. — 
H.  .S.  .S. 

Tracy  on  the  “Significance  of  White 
Markings  in  Birds  of  the  Order  Passeri- 
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formes”  (Univ.  Calif.  Piibl.  Zool.  VI,  Decem- 
ber 1910,  pp.  28,5-312). — Mr.  Henry  Chester 
Tracy  under  the  above  title  adds  an  unusually 
important  contribution  to  both  fact  and  theory 
relative  to  the  general  subject  of  adaptive  col- 
oration. The  province  particularly  dealt  with 
is  that  of  so-called  directive  markings,  which 
term  has  been  employed  in  explaining  a type 
of  coloration  where  white  or  light  patches  are 
conspicuously  contrasted  with  black  or  dark 
areas.  This  theor}',  of  the  directive  function 
of  contrasted  markings,  has  recently  been  xm- 
qualifiedly  condemned  by  A.  H.  Thayer  who 
has  been  able  to  see  in  them  only  an  oblitera- 
tive, or  concealing  effect.  Tracy  defenils  the 
directive  theory  most  convincingly,  both  xvith 
argxxment  and  an  array  of  fact,  the  latter  xle- 
rived  from  field  observation  of  passerine  birds. 
The  author  under  review  brings  out  incontro- 
vertibly  the  remarkable  correlation  existing 
between  the  possession  of  revealhij^  (a  pre- 
ferred substitute  for  the  word  directive)  marks, 
the  flocking  habits,  and  use  of  location  notes, 
in  many  birds  which  forage  in  the  open.  The 
significance  of  this  correlation  is  self-evident. 

A fundamental  point  emphasizeil  by  Tracy 
is  the  usual  association  of  motion  with  the  opti- 
mum display  of  contrasted  markings.  Perfect 
quiet  on  the  part  of  a bird  possessing  such  a 
pattern  might  in  truth  result  in  obliteration 
against  a checkered  background;  but  quick 
movement,  as  when  the  birxl  takes  flight,  brings 
the  same  pattern  to  the  instant  attention  of  the 
observer.  In  other  words  the  function  of  con- 
cealing might  be  subserved  by  the  coloration 
of  a bird  at  rest,  when  the  same  coloration 
would  render  the  bird  conspicuous  in  motion. 

Tracy’s  attitude  throughout  is  modest  ami 
conservative.  Although  he  clearly  holds  defi- 
nite views,  he  presents  these  always  tenta- 
tively, giving  the  reader  a fair  chance  to  weigh 
the  evidence  pro  and  con.  The  paper  in  hand 
is  well  worth  careful  study  by  every  observer 
of  birds.  Data  contributory  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  this  nature  are  probabl}^  to  be  de- 
rived chiefly  from  observation  of  the  living 
animal  under  natural  conditions.  The  devotee 
of  field  ornithology  will  find  here  one  way  in 
which  part  of  his  horde  of  facts  can  be  of  use 
in  a large  field  of  philosophic  impiiry. — ].  (1. 

Birds  and  Mammads  of  Northwestern 
Colorado,  by  A.  II.  Felger.  [The  University 
of  Colorado  Studies,  vol.  vii,  no.  2,  January, 
1910,  pp.  132-1-16.] 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  the  species 
seen  on  an  expedition  into  northwestern  Col- 
orado, August  1 to  September  4,  1909,  but  in- 
cludes as  well  ‘‘those  reported  on  good  author- 
ity from  the  region,”  the  birds  amounting 
altogether  to  133  species.  The  annotations  re- 
late principally  to  the  manner  and  place  of  oc- 
currence of  the  species  observed.  Considerexl 
a-s  the  result  of  observations  made  dxiring  a 


single  month  the  list  is  a long  one;  as  a list  of 
the  birds  occurring  in  that  part  of  Colorado  it 
is  evixlently  incomplete,  judging  from  state- 
ments in  the  introdxiction.  It  is  hard  to  tell  in 
which  category  the  author  wished  it  to  fall. 
To  the  reviewer  the  practice  of  including  in 
such  publications  species  which  were  not  en- 
countered but  which  the  author  believes  shoukl 
occur  there  seems  objectionable.  To  take  a 
particular  instance  in  the  present  paper,  under 
Otocoris  alpestris  leucolaema  the  only  state- 
ment made  is  that  ‘‘not  a single  bird  of  this 
common  species  was  seen  on  the  whole  trip.” 
If  none  were  seen  why  is  it  considered  a com- 
mon species,  or  why  is  it  entered  at  all  ? 

The  paper  will  be  of  undoxibted  value  to  any 
one  studying  the  distribution  of  birds  in  Col- 
orado, but  such  a student  will  be  forced  to 
ignore  a number  of  the  records. — H.  S.  S. 

The  Terrestrial  | Mammals  and  Birds  | 
OF  Northeast  Greenl.and  | Biological  Ob- 
servations I by  I A.  T.  V.  M.anniche (=Danish 
Expedition  to  Northeast  Greenland,  1906-1908, 
vol.  V,  no.  1;  1910;  pp.  1-200,  figs.  1-20,  pis. 

I-VII). 

For  two  years  the  author  of  the  paper  uiuler 
notice  was  stationed  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Greenland  at  lat.  76°  46'.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  permanent  quarters  fortunately 
proved  to  be  surprisingly  prolific  of  animal 
life,  more  so  than  any  other  parts  of  the  axlja- 
cent  region  which  were  visited  at  different 
seasons  by  other  members  of  the  expedition. 
Dr.  Manniche  ilevotexl  his  attention  to  a biolo- 
gical study  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  pres- 
ent report  on  the  eight  species  of  mammals  and 
thirty-eight  of  birds  is  proof  of  close  observa- 
tion and  discriminating  judgment. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  portion  of  the 
work  relating  to  birds,  some  100  pages,  we  find 
exceedingly  interesting  accounts  given  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  such  far  northern  visitors  as 
the  Knot,  Sanderling  and  Ivory  Gull.  Eggs  of 
the  latter  two  were  found.  Although  no  eggs 
of  the  Knot  were  actually  secured,  close  obser- 
vation of  the  birds  throughout  the  breeding 
season  xvas  possible.  The  account  of  the  ptar- 
migan shows  strikingly  close  agreement  with 
the  facts  recorded  of  the  Rock  Ptarmigan  of 
Alaska.  The  author  shows  a clear  conception 
of  the  molt-processes,  until  not  so  very  long 
ago  obscurely  umlerstood.  The  courting  and 
nidification  of  the  Red  Phalarope  is  most  en- 
tertainingly narrated.  Those  interested  in  the 
problem  of  sexual  coloration  will  fiml  here 
some  facts  of  significant  bearing. 

The  paper  in  hand  is  altogether  of  a biologi- 
cal and  faunistic  nature.  Although  brief  des- 
criptive notes  on  the  specimens  secured  are 
presented,  there  is  no  evidence  of  close  syste- 
matic enquiry.  The  nomenclature  is  scarcely 
recognizable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  A.  O. 
U.  Check-List,  and  no  attention  is  given  to 
subspecific  distinctions.  Thus  the  ptarmigan 
is  “Lagopus  rnutus”,  with  no  reference  to  L. 
rupestris  reinhardi.  However,  this  cannot  be 
emphasized  as  a fault,  when  the  whole  paper  is 
avowedly  concerned  only  with  ecology  and 
biography. — ^J.  G. 
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THE  literary  and  OTHER  PRINCIPLES  IN  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

WRITING 

By  MILTON  S.  RAY 

From  time  to  time,  in  our  various  ornithological  journals,  appears  criticism  of 
what  is  termed  “popular”  ornithology.  To  discuss  this  and  similar  matters 
the  present  article  is  written.  I consider  the  use  of  the  word  “popular”  in 
connection  with  ornithological  writing  to  be  rather  indefinite  and  misleading.  If 
the  line  be  drawn  between  scientific  and  unscientific  ornithology  the  difference  I 
think  would  be  more  clearly  defined,  for  in  my  opinion  any  article  treating  of  bird 
life  or  bird  anatomy,  wherein  exact  facts  are  given  without  any  deviation  from  the 
truth,  is  scientific  no  matter  in  what  particular  style  it  is  written,  popular  or  other- 
wise. 

To  some,  however,  an  article  must  fairly  bristle  with  Latin  before  it  becomes 
of  value.  To  such,  a check-list  of  exclusively  Latin  names  is  scientific;  but  add 
the  vernacular  as  well,  together  with  pertinent  field  notes,  and  although  the  article 
has  gained  instead  of  lost,  it  is  now  deemed  semi-popular.  I appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Latin  as  an  international  language  in.  nomenclature,  but  here,  I think, 
its  advantages  end.  The  former  custom  of  giving  all  the  birds  foreign  names  as 
well,  has,  too,  a certain  merit.  I have  an  old  English  work  which  treats  almost 
every  bird  in  this  fashion,  the  description  of  the  raven  beginning  for  instance: 
“Corvus  corax,  the  Raven.  This  well  known  bird  is  the  Korax  of  the  Greeks; 
Corvus  of  the  Latins;  Corvo,  Corbo,  and  Corvo  Grosso  of  the  niodeni  Italians; 
El  Cuervo  of  the  Spaniards;  Corbeaii  of  the  French;  Der  Rabe  and  Der  Kohlrabe  of 
the  Germans;  Korp  of  the  Swedes;  Raim  of  the  Danes;  Corbie  of  the  Scotch;  Cig- 
fran  of  the  Welsh;  Kaw-kaw-gew  of  the  Cree  Indians  and  Toolloo-ak  of  the  Esqui- 
maux.” I can  read  this  with  patience  and  some  interest  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
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work  of  such  extremists  as  ma}'  be  seen  for  instance  on  page  23  of  The  Auk,  vol. 
XVI,  I desire  to  protest.  Here  the  subspecific  characters  of  a ver}^  questionable 
subspecies  of  Hylocichla  are  given  in  this  way.  “Chars,  subsp. — Ilylodchla 
II.  ii.  ustulafac  siniilis,  sed  hypochoiidri/s  ct  partibus  superiorihus  paUidioribus  ac 
minus  ru  fcsccntibus."  Alas!  poor  English,  to  the  writer,  evidently  seemed  in- 
adequate to  explain  these  intricate  differences,  so  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
language  worse  than  foreign.  Dr-  Samuel  Johnson  has  said,  speaking  of  certain 
writings  of  Addison  in  Latin,  that  “when  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a dead  language, 
in  which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  familiar,  affords  great  conveniences, 
and,  by  the  sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the  wniter  conceals  penury 
of  thought  often  from  the  reader  and  often  from  himself.”  There  are  other  in- 
stances, I think,  beside  certain  works  of  Addison  in  Latin,  to  which  this  is  also 
applicable. 

One  of  our  foremost  ornithologists  has  sought  to  differentiate  scientific  and 
popular  ornithology  by  the  separation  of  the  study  of  dead  birds  from  live  ones, 
and  at  first  glance  this  may  perhaps  seem  a very  pleasant  arrangement.  In  the 
museum  the  corpse  is  measured,  dissected,  its  every  wing  and  tail  feather  counted, 
and  every  curve  of  its  bill  or  claw,  and  often  trivial  differences  in  coloration  noted. 
Why  do  not  these  same  exact  methods  prevail  in  the  field  ? The  answer  in  my 
opinion  is  because  the  work  of  the  bird  anatomists,  following  as  it  does  certain  set 
and  well  defined  lines  is  by  far  the  simpler.  If  field-work,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  call  “popular”  ornithology,  is  so  simple  why  can  not  some  of  these  closet 
naturalists  spare  a few  hours  in  the  field  and  settle  some  of  the  little  problems 
which  puz7de  us  poor  field  ornithologists,  such  as  comparative  velocity  of  bird- 
flights,  migration,  instinct,  susceptibility  to  the  charm  of  certain  snakes,  the  cause 
of  the  heavy  proportion  of  infertile  eggs  in  certain  species,  decoy  nests,  the  pos- 
sible use  of  bird  sentinels  in  nesting  time,  the  motionless  flight  of  the  gull  with  and 
against  the  wind,  the  cause  of  tender  shelled  eggs,  the  reason  for  spotted  eggs 
when  not  explainable  by  the  theory  of  protective  coloration,  etc.,  etc.  I believe 
much  work  in  the  field  and  in  the  museum,  as  well,  must  be  done  before  these 
problems  are  solved;  yet  certain  writers  contend  that  articles  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects are  necessarily  “popular.”  Surely  they  are!  Because  the  live  bird  is,  and 
always  will  be,  more  interesting  than  a dead  bird;  but  what  folly  to  insist  that  the 
study  of  one  is  more  scientific  than  the  other! 

There  are  certain  non-essential  things  not  directly  connected  with  the  study  of 
bird  life,  that  can,  I think,  be  eliminated  in  the  preparation  of  a manuscript  with- 
out the  latter  losing  any  of  its  scientific  value.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  nest 
of  a killdeer  as  merely  a small  collection  of  even-sized  pebbles,  if  one  should  enlarge 
and  give  the  measurements,  shape  and  kind  of  each  pebble,  would  such  information 
be  of  any  particular  value?  Yet,t)n  the  other  hand  while  sometimes  equally  irrele- 
vant information  is  given,  certain  seemingL^  unimportant  details  are  passed  un- 
noticed. An  instance  of  this  latter  sort,  liable  perhaps  to  have  been  overlooked  if 
it  had  not  been  so  frequent,  was  the  finding  at  Lake  Valley  last  June  (1910),  all 
told,  five  nests  of  the  House  Finch  {Carpodacus  mexicanus  ti'OJitalis)  which  were 
in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Western  Robin  ( Plauesticus  migratorius  propiu- 
quus).  Perhaps  these  cases  were  simply  the  result  of  accident.  The  nests  of  the 
blouse  Finch  in  every  instance  were  the  last  built,  but  this  fact  proves  little  as  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  nesting  dates  of  the  two  species  in  the  valley.  In  a 
region  overrun  with  chipmunks,  whose  depredations  on  bird  life  are  incalculable,  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  Finch  to  gain  protection  by  propinquity  to  the  home 
of  a larger  and  more  combative  bird  is  certainly  an  interesting  trait  and  worthy  of 
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further  investigation.  Another  instance  was  the  finding,  in  the  above  locality,  of 
several  deserted  nests  of  the  Western  Robin  and  the  Sierra  Hermit  Thrush  ( Hylo- 
cichla  guttata  sequoieusis)  containing  either  two  or  three  apparently  fresh  eggs, 
while  a dried  up  egg-shell  lay  beside  them.  I suspected  whatever  agency  had  de- 
stroyed the  one  egg  was  incapable  of  destroying  the  others,  and  concluded  it  to  be 
the  work  of  some  insect.  It  was  only  last  year,  however,  that  I was  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  solving  it.  I came  across  deserted  nests  of  eggs  of  both  the  above 
mentioned  birds.  In  each  nest  an  egg  had  been  clawed,  and  the  nest  was  swarmitig 
with  ants.  Whether  the  birds  had  deserted  just  after  the  egg  had  been  clawed, 
or  on  the  arrival  of  the  ants  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

It  is  a mistake,  I think,  to  abbreviate  in  any  way  the  Latin  name  even  if  it 
exhaust  every  letter  in  the  alphabet;  for  its  chief  virtue  lies  in  being  an  exact  name 
and  this  is  lost  when  the  name  is  not  given  in  full.  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs in  the  work  of  a very  thorough  ornithologist  and  one  of  unquestioned  ability, 
and  may  be  seen  on  page  424  of  Davie’s  Nests  a)ui  Eggs  o f North  Atnericau  Birds, 
5th  Edition.  A nest  is  stated  to  have  been  placed  “in  a Xegundo  30  feet  high.” 
I suspect  this  originally  stood  A.  ueguudo  and  was  misprinted  to  its  present  form, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Acer  /legaudo  califoruicum , the 
Cut-leaved  Maple.  Surely  if  it  was  worth  while  using  the  Latin  term  it  was  worth 
while  giving  it  in  full,  otherwise  why  would  not  the  vernacular  name  have  sufficed  ? 

No  one  can  but  realize  the  monumental  work  that  has  been  done  by  Ridgw^ay 
in  the  interests  of  ornithology,  nor  doubt  its  scientific  value.  Yet  the  writer  must 
acknowledge  in  perusing  that  great  book,  “The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America”,  that  he  is  puzzled  to  know  the  object  of  the  vague  and  scattered  descrip- 
tions of  eggs  given.  These  are  almost  absent  in  the  earlier  volumes  but  quite  com- 
mon in  vols.  Ill  and  I\’.  As  they  stand  I do  not  see  how  they  can  be  of  much 
use  to  the  student  of  oology,  and  if  they  are  considered  of  value  why  were  they  not 
given  uniformly  throughout  the  work  ? 

Personally  I am  opposed  to  the  present  rush  to  name  new  subspecies  based  on 
the  ideas  of  a single  worker,  often  on  doubtful  or  insufficient  evidence,  frequently 
on  a single  skin,  and,  as  recently,  on  only  a portion  of  one.  These  I think  only 
tend  to  hinder  our  progress  in  the  study  of  geographical  variation,  for,  wffien  passed 
upon  by  the  authorized  judges,  the  past  has  shown  that  over  half  of  these  new  sub- 
species are  bowled  over  like  ten  pins,  although  their  remains  clog  our  literature  for 
years  afterward.  If  a constituted  body  has  the  authority  to  determine  the  standing 
of  these  claimants  to  subspecific  rank  why  would  it  not  be  the  better  plan  to  first 
submit  the  specimens  with  their  proposed  name,  etc.,  to  the  committee,  and  such 
as  are  favoraldy  passed  upon  given  out  for  publication  ? 

I favor,  too,  set  vernacular  names  based  on  the  true  relationship  of  birds,  and 
I am  opposed  to  calling,  for  instance,  a falcon  a sparrow  hawk,  or  a turkey  vulture 
a turkey  buzzard  simply  because  the  latter  names  are  the  most  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  public  needs  education  not  misinformation. 

As  to  the  Latin  names,  like  many  others  I would  like  to  see  them  possessed  of 
a cast  iron  stability.  But  as  long  as  certain  priority  hunters  are  allowed  to,  and 
persist  in  delving  into  long  forgotten,  obscure  and  musty  books,  to  find  out  what 
some  one  called  a certain  bird  in  1847  or  some  other  year,  it  appears  the  ceaseless 
change  wall  continue.  And  all  to  what  purpose  ? The  Check-List  as  it  stands  is 
ample  for  all  purposes,  I think,  and  a new  canon  should  declare  it  permanent,  al- 
lowing no  change  except  cancellation  wffiere  a supposed  species  or  subspecies  is 
found  nonexistent,  or  change  in  a generic  name  where  the  species  is  found  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  wrong  genus.  And  after  all  what  reasons  can  be  given  against 
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stable  nomenclature,  except  mostly  those  of  sentiment  ? Suppose  some  early  writer 
did  call  the  Eastern  Bluebird  Sia/ia  sialis  in  Trego’s  Geography  in  1843  or  some 
other  obscure  book  ? If  he  did  not  care  enough  about  publishing  it  in  the  proper 
channels  why  should  we  take  the  trouble  to  resuscitate  a name  that  now  lies 
buried  ? And  as  a fact  these  early  workers  were  in  the  true  sense  seldom  discov- 
erers of  many  of  the  species  they  named,  for  many  of  these  birds  were  knowui  by 
name  to  the  Indians  for  untold  centuries  perhaps,  before  the  white  man  came. 
And  that  the  former  were  often  close  observers  of  bird  life  can  be  seen  by  perusal 
of  those  unique  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  The  Osprey  by  Chief  Pokagon  of 
the  Pottawattomies:  “Ke-gon  Pe-nay-sey  and  Win-ge-zee,  ”*•  “Au-mon  Re-nay- 
•sshen,”^-  and  “O-jaw-aw-ne”  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  writings  of 
this  old  Indian  chief,  almost  the  last  of  a vanishing  race,  telling,  and  with  a rare 
command  of  language,  of  youthful  journeys  from  his  wigwam  through  the  un- 
broken wilderness  to  study  the  birds. 

Ridgway  has  said  that  “the  classification  of  birds,  their  synonymies  * * * * 
is  scientific.”  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  to  me  the  continual  wrangling  and  wrest- 
ling over  priority  seems  a rather  mild  form  of  it,  and  I think  it  is  apparent  that  no 
matter  what  arguments  are  offered  in  favor  of  the  present  system,  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  ornithology,  and  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  museums,  wearied  by  the  endless  change  of  names  have  adopted  the  vernacu- 
lar in  labeling  skins.  I have  little  doubt  that  a post  card  ballot  of  active  ornitho- 
logists would  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  nonienclatural  stability. 

Ihiscientific  ornitholog3^  such  as  those  inexact,  careless  or  exaggerated  articles 
which  frequently  appear  in  current  magazines  or  newspapers,  merits  but  a passing 
notice.  Most  of  these  articles  are  soon  forgotten,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Yet  even 
though  they  misinform,  as  they  serve  to  interest  the  general  public  in  bird  study 
they  are  to  some  extent  beneficial.  The  most  glaring  collection  of  mis-statements 
I ever  read  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Qi//,  Februarv  3,  1893,  entitled 
“The  Singing  Birds  of  California.  ” Illustrations  from  Wood’s  Natural  History 
w’ere  used  in  connection,  and  our  state  credited  with  such  surprising  species  as  the 
\'ervain  Hummingbird,  Chaffinch,  Yellow  Hammer,'*  etc.  The  text  is  on  a par 
with  the  illustrations  and  a very  short  excerpt  will  suffice:  “The  orchardist  does 
declare  w^ar  against  the  yellow-hammer  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  buntings  and 
is  cousin  to  the  ortolan.  He  feeds  on  almonds  when  they  are  \-oung  and  milky 
and  they  make  the  bird  very  toothsome  picking  for  the  epicure.  He  has  a cry 
rather  than  a song  which  is  variouslv  translated. ” Perhaps  in  this  latter  respect 
there  will  be  found  considerable  resemblance  between  the  cry  mentioned  and  the 
bird  of  the  excerpt  itself. 

The  opinion  seems  prevalent  that  the  combination  of  a good  writer  and  a good 
ornithologist  is  rare,  and  that  the  polish  literature  gives  an  article  on  ornithology 
is  detrimental  to  its  interests.  With  those  who  hold  such  views  I beg  to  differ.  If 
one  refers  to  the  work  of  almost  any  of  our  foremost  ornithologists  it  will  be  found, 
I think,  that  while  their  style  is  not  highly  figurative,  for  the  occasion  seldom  de- 
mands it,  it  is  almost  always  fluent,  forceful  and  clear.  In  fact  the  true  scientist, 
is,  I think,  one  who  has  mastered  the  intricate  details  of  his  work  and  is  able  to 
tell  of  them.  If  he  lacks  the  flow  of  words  to  depict  his  discoveries  or  theories  in 
accurate,  clear  and  convincing  language  how  can  w'e  much  believe  in  his  accom- 


1.  The  White-headed  Eagle  and  the  Ospre.v,  Vol,  I.  p.  51. 

2.  The  Chimney  Swift,  Vol.  I,  p.  120.  ' 

.1.  The  Bluebird,  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 

4 Not  Colaptes  cafer  coUaris-,  the  bird  in  the  ent  is  evidently  Emberiza  n'trineUa. 
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plishments  ? I can  see  no  need  for  this  endeavoring  to  take  away  the  literary  vain 
from  ornithological  writing,  for  I consider  it  a decided  asset.  I have  read  articles 
on  subjects  of  little  range,  and  that  usually  are  of  a rather  dry  nature,  yet  written 
in  such  an  entertaining  way  that  they  were  equally  as  interesting  as  some  exper- 
iences in  the  field,  and  yet  not  a whit  of  their  scientific  vakie  was  lost.  The  writer 
who  inspires,  instructs;  and  he  is  one  who  po.ssesses  true  enthusiasm,  accurate 
knowledge  and  the  mastery  of  word  values. 

Audubon,  famous  as  an  ornithologist,  has  had  some  of  his  writings  placed 
among  the  world's  literary  classics.  One  cannot  read  Bendire  without  appreciat- 
ing his  delightful  style,  and  these  are  only  a few  of  many.  For  files  of  The  Auk , 
The  Osprey  and  our  own  Condor  contain  articles  which  aside  from  their  scientific 
value  must  be  given  a high  rank  in  a literary  way.  The  high  water  mark  in  the 
latter  respect  is  reached  by  Welch,  I think,  in  his  famous  “Echoes  from  an  Out- 
ing.’’ I frankly  confess  that  this  fascinating  reverie  was  instrumental  in  luring 
me  off  to  Fyffe  in  the  Sierran  wilds  one  summer,  and  as  a result  I have  journeyed  to 
some  point  in  the  region  almost  every  year  since.  It  has  been  said  that  Welch’s 
article  is  not  scientific  on  account  of  its  lack  of  the  definite  Latin  names,  and  be- 
cause of  this  must  remain  buried  where  it  now  is.  Perhaps  as  far  as  scientific  rec- 
ords are  concerned  this  may  prove  correct,  but  I believe  it  wall  receive  a place  in 
literature  and  still  be  enjoyed,  while  descriptions  of  some  of  the  myriad  subspecies 
of  song  sparrows,  which  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  their  discoverers,  are  buried 
beneath  the  dust  of  years.  True  literature  is  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time,  and 
an  example  is  shown  by  the  work  of  Gilbert  White,  which  loses  none  of  its  interest, 
and  continues  to  be  reprinted,  year  after  year.  Where  White  gains  is  the  felicity 
he  has  for  blending  real  information  and  literature. 

And  I contend  further  that  not  only  does  literature  make  scientific  ornithology 
more  readable  and  interesting  but  that  it  is  also  a positive  aid  and  that  at  times 
ornithological  science  must  lean  heavily  on  its  helpmate,  literature.  Has  our  ad- 
vance in  ornithology  been  so  great  that  the  help  literature  giv’es  can  be  cast  aside 
entireh^  ? If  one  desires  to  learn  of  the  song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  or  Water  Ouzel 
will  it  be  found  in  the  bulky  technical  works?  In  fact  is  bird  song  itself  not  rather 
art  than  science  ? Can  one  learn  ALL  of  the  everchanging  iridescemse  of  the  throat 
of  a hummingbird,  or  the  rare  painting  on  a falcon’s  egg  by  such  a flat  description 
as  purple  no.  38  or  red  no.  122  ? I maintain  that  there  are  ccrtai)i  things  in  ornith- 
ology that  require  both  literature  and  science  jointly  to  be  properly  described. 

It  is  a generally  accepted  fact,  I believe,  that  many  readers  shun  the  strictly 
technical  articles,  and  this  I attribute  to  a number  of  causes.  The  principal  reason, 
I think,  is  that  most  articles  of  this  nature  treat  of  geagraphical  variation,  a subject 
which  has  lost  interest  because  the  standing  of  so  many  of  the  subspecies  is  seldom 
a settled  fact.  Other  reasons  are  that  many  technical  articles  lack  the  very  literary 
quality  I have  spoken  of,  and  also  that  many  readers  have  not  acquired  a taste  for 
comparative  anatomy.  A reader  voiced  this  latter  sentiment  in  the  technical  Auk, 
vol.  XX,  page  234,  to  which  the  editors  replied  in  what  I considered  a surprisingly 
frank  and  rather  un-H//X’like  fashion,  saj'ing  in  part:  “It  is  the  aim  of  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  The  Auk  to  cater  especially  to  the  popular  side  of  ornithology,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  amateur  readers  papers  that  they  will  enjoy  and  find  profitable.  The 
technical  side  will  always  take  care  of  itself;  the  demand  for  space  for  such  contri- 
butions is  always  greater  than  the  supply  and  it  is  papers  of  this  character  that  get 
the  cold  shoulder  and  not  those  of  a popular  character,  provided  of  cour.se  they  con- 
tain something  worthy  of  record.” 

While  I realize  the  wide  gulf  that  must  ever  exist  between  poetry  and  orni- 
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thology,  to  close  the  present  essay  without  some  reference,  at  least,  to  the  highest 
of  all  forms  of  literature  would  be  to  leave  it  in  a sense  incomplete.  Although  it 
has  often’ been  stated  to  the  contrary  I hope  to  show  that  the  posses.sion  of  the 
poetic  temperament  does  not  neces.sarily  incapacitate  one  for  scientific  work.  Many 
instances  in  proof  of  this  could  be  given,  but  a few  will  perhaps  suffice  as  well.  One 
of  these  is  the  ca.se  of  Alexander  Wilson,  whose  standing  as  an  ornithologist  is  un- 
questioned. A poem  by  Wilson  is  reprinted  in  The  Osprey,  vol.  iii,  p.  98. 
Here  in  our  own  club  we  have  Mr.  Lyman  Belding  who  has  done  much  conscien- 
tious bird  w'ork.  He  is  a poet  as  well,  and  verse  entitled  “The  Sierras  in  June” 
appeared  in  vol.  ii  of  The  Condor.  Still  another  case  is  that  of  Hudson  Maxim, 
the  great  English  inventor,  who  is  also  a poet  of  no  mean  order.  The  Literary 
Digest,  vol.  41,  no.  14,  in  reviewing  Maxim’s  “The  Science  of  Poetry  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language,”  states  in  part  as  follows:  “The  mere  fact  of  his  writing 
such  a work,  is  in. itself  intere.sting;  for,  apart  from  its  distinctive  merits,  it  gives 
new  evidence  of  the  versatility  which  so  frequently  characterizes  high  intellectual 
talents.  That  an  eminent  .scientific  inventor  .should  appear  as  an  expert  critic  of 
poetics  will,  undoubtedly,  surprise  many  minds;  but  many  others  will  remember 
how  philosophers  have  come  to  recognize  it  as  axiomatic  that  men  of  large  capacity 
are  capable  of  varying  their  achievements  according  to  volition  in  many  directions 
* * *.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a foremost 'scientist  affirming  that  poetry 

lias  a stronger  hold  on  us  than  science  itself  * * *.  But  the  chief  charm  of  the 
literary  feat,  for  mo.st  readers,  may  be  found  in  the  plunges  made  by  the  author 
himself  into  poetical  composition.” 

Birds,  ever  especial  favorites  of  the  poets,  have  inspired  such  immortal  master- 
pieces as  Shelley’s  “To  a Skylark”,  and  Keats’  “Ode  to  a Nightingale”,  and  no 
one  I think  can  hear  tlie  song  of  the  Water  Ouzel  amid  the  roar  and  spray  of  some 
mountain  torrent,  or  the  cold,  pure  music  of  the  lone  Hermit  Thrush  in  some  dark 
wooded  canyon,  music  like  that  of  the  masters,  apparently  simple  but  profoundly 
deep,  and  not  become  appreciative  to  some  extent  of  the  sentiment  that  moves  the 
poet.  At  times  I have  felt  this  spell  myself,  but  poetical  composition  does  not 
come  easily  to  me  and  I have  written  but  little,  while  that  published  is  limited  to 
a few  lines  in  The  Auk  of  October,  1906,  and  those  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
For  these  latter  lines  I make  little  claim  for  merit,  and  no  doubt  those  who  have 
taken  up  this  branch  of  literature  will  be  of  the  opinion  they  should  have  been 
written  in  the  octosyllabic  couplet  rather  than  in  blank  verse.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  latter  .serves  my  purpose  best  as  I desire  to  show  that  it  is  the  metre 
and  rhythm,  and  not  necessarily  the  rhyme  that  gives  the  word  pictures  their  senti- 
mental setting.  Poetry  at  its  best  excells  in  the  indelible  imprint  it  leaves  on  the 
minds  of  those  susceptible  to  its  influences,  and  there  are  certain  famous  passages 
that  haunt  one’s  memory  forever.  Great  condensation  too  is  another  of  its  virtues 
and  to  take  a very  modest  example,  this  closing  poem,  for  instance,  would  no 
doubt  tax  twice  the  number  of  words  in  prose.  I may  say  in  explanation  I spent 
two  weeks  on  the  Farallon  Islands  in  May  and  June  of  1904,  and  anyone  interested 
will  find  the  birds  and  particularly  the  remarkable  nests  of  the  Rock  Wren  described 
at  length  in  the  October  Auk  of  the  same  year. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  FARALLONES 

And  while  it  yet  was  spring  the  sea-bird  hordes 

Would  come,  to  make  the  isles  their  summer  home; 

The  laughing  mnrres  that  crowded  shelving  cliff 
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And  dark  surf-echoing  cave;  the  cormorants, 

Jet  fishermen  and  gatherers  of  mosses  gay, 

Who  on  the  terraced  rock  their  cities  of  weed 
Would  build;  web-footed  pigeons  of  the  sea 
That  whispering,  cooed  along  the  spray-tossed  shores; 
The  snowy  gulls  with  mouse-gray  backs  and  black- 
Tipped  wings,  that  plundered  all  their  feathered  kin; 
The  queer-beaked  puffins  with  long  flowing  curls 
That  in  the  rock  recesses  lived;  and  with 
The  night,  from  sea,  and  from  their  burrows  came 
The  auklet-thousands  with  weird  cries;  and  from 
The  crannied  rocks  the  perfumed  petrel. 

Daintiest  traveller  of  the  sea,  lone  welcomer  of  storms. 

But  all  this  noisy  crew  gave  nought  to  the  isles 
Of  song.  Yet,  w^andering  wdth  the  winds 
From  granite  gorge  or  sea-opposing  cliff 
Rare  melody  would  come:  the  rock-wren’s  song; 

That  oft  the  islanders  would  pause  to  hear. 

So  wflld  and  free  and  crystal  clear  it  was! 

So  strangely  sweet,  so  ever  new!  And  they 
Had  found  where  paths  by  myriad  pebbles  paved 
To  hidden  bowers  led;  quaint  tiny  caves 
Wherein  a floor  was  made  of  tide-worn  stones 
And  bones  of  furred  and  finned  and  feathered  tribes. 
Long-bleached  by  sea  and  sun  and  inlaid  bright 
With  bits  of  abalone  pearl,  while  scattered  lay 
A world  of  treasure!  No  jackdaw’s  cache 
Ere  rivaled  the  wealth  of  these  Salpinctian  homes. 


NESTING  HABITS  OE  THE  WESTERN  ELYCATCHER 

By  HARRIET  WILLIAMS  MVIiRS 
WITH  ONE  PHOTO 

ON  June  17,  1910,  I made  a trip  to  Camp  Rincon,  in  the  San  Gabriel  Can- 
yon,!,for  a week’s  bird  study.  From  Los  Angeles  we  went  by  trolley  to 
Azusa,  and  from  there  14  miles  by  stage  through  the  San  Gabriel  Canyon 
to  the  camp,  which  is  very  near  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  has  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet.  One  of  the  pretty  trips  from  this  camp  was  to  a place  called  Fern  Canyon. 
It  extended  about  one  half  mile  into  the  mountains  and  was  so  narrow  in  many 
places  that  it  was  little  more  than  a trail  beside  a small  stream.  The  banks  rose 
high  above  our  heads  and  w’ere  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees.  Alders  pre- 
dominated, but  there  were  also  rock  maples,  oaks,  sycamores  and  bays. 

On  June  21,  at  almost  the  end  of  the  canyon,  in  an  alder  tree  that  grew  close 
beside  the  water,  I discovered  a pair  of  Western  Flycatchers!  Knipidouax  difficilis) 
feeding  their  young.  The  nest  was  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  tree  in  a crotch 
made  by  a dead  stub  a foot  long.  There  were  no  leaves  near  it,  .so  our  view'  was 
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unobstructed.  Though  this  crotch  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
the  bank  rising  steeply  from  the  stream  passed  not  far  from  the  nesting  site.  On 
this  sloping  bank  my  companion  and  myself  were  able  to  rest  and  watch  every 
move  of  the  birds. 

The  nest  was  darker  than  the  tree  trunk  but  matched  the  shadow  in  the 
crotch.  It  was  made  entirely  of  fine  plant  fibers.  The  location  of  the  nest  re- 
minded me  of  one  of  the  Western  Gnatcatcher  which  I once  watched  which  was 
built  on  the  side  of  a sycamore  tree  in  much  the  same  way,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  supports  were  new  leafy  shoots. 

It  was  about  8:40  when  we  sat  down  to  watch  these  little  flycatchers.  At  that 
time  both  birds  fed,  one  having  a moth  in  its  bill  which  was  fed  to  several  young. 
After  feeding,  the  female  sat  on  a near-by  limb  and  guarded.  The  male  fed  four 
times  in  six  minutes,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  one-half  minute  after  the  last 


Fig.  3,?.  nest  of  the  western  flycatcher 

feeding.  As  the  bird  fed  we  could  just  see  tiny  bills  above  the  nest.  There  seemed  to 
be  three  of  them. 

For  the  next  eight  minutes  the  female  fed,  making  three  trips  and  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest  a short  time.  Then  the  male  fed  three  times,  then  for  thirteen 
minutes  both  birds  fed  in  all  seven  times,  then  they  seemed  to  divide  the  labor 
again,  the  female  feeding  for  a time,  then  the  male  doing  all  the  feeding.  Perhaps 
I am  wrong  in  this  conclusion,  but  in  the  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  that  we 
watched  them,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  way  to  take  turn  about  in 
the  feeding.  Sometimes  the  watching  bird  would  be  seen  perched  in  a tree  not  far 
away:  at  other  times  it  was  out  of  sight.  During  the  three  hours  and  forty 
minutes  the  young  were  fed  sixtj^-three  times,  the  female  feeding  thirty-three 
times  to  the  male’s  thirty,  the  shortest  interval  being  one  minute,  the  longest  ten 
and  one-half  minutes. 
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At  9:30  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  nest  when  the  female  came  to  feed,  and 
we  could  see  long  necks,  dark  fuzzy  heads  and  broad  yellow  bills.  After  feeding 
the  mother  slipped  onto  the  nest,  resting  lightly  above  two  of  the  birds,  the  third 
one  showing  on  our  side.  Presently  the  mother  raised  higher  up  and  partly  spread 
her  wings.  For  three  minutes  she  thus  shielded  the  nestlings,  when  the  male 
came  to  feed  and  she  flew  away.  The  male  did  not  stay  this  time,  but  a few 
minutes  later  when  he  came  to  feed,  he  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  finally 
slipped  onto  it,  where  he  stayed  ten  and  one-half  minutes.  In  my  mind  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  male  helps  brood  the  eggs,  for  never  have  I seen  a bird 
that  did  not  share  the  brooding  take  the  nest  as  this  one  did. 

The  common  call  of  this  pair  of  birds,  one  that  I heard  on  the  upward  trip 
and  all  about  our  camp,  was  a “pe-wit”  or  “see-rip”.  This  was  given  by  the 
female  quite  frequently  before  and  after  feeding.  The  male  used  it  in  the  same 
way  but  not  so  frequently.  Only  once  did  I hear  any  other  note  and  then  it  was 
only  a little  varied. 

The  food  brought  seemed  to  be  large  winged  insects  to  a great  extent.  Some- 
times they  were  so  large  as  to  make  several  feedings.  The  female  often  foraged 
quite  near  the  nest  in  a damp  place  under  the  bank.  Both  birds  sat  about  on 
limbs  not  far  from  us  and  seemed  not  to  mind  our  presence. 

I made  only  one  other  trip  to  the  nest  and  then  I took  my  camera.  The  nest 
was  so  far  away  and  the  light  so  uncertain  that  not  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained.  However,  the  camera  shows  the  location  of  the  nest.  For  the  rest  one 
must  use  the  imagination. 


MY  AVIAN  VISITORS:  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

By  H.  TULLSEN 

Tlie  bird’s  point  of  view  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  oxir  own  in  the  essentials  of  life:  Pro- 
tection from  enemies,  the  preservation  of  the  family,  a sheltered  home,  congenial  environment, 
abundant  food,  and  pure  water — these  natural  rights,  the  birds,  like  man,  are  ever  seeking. — 
Neltje  Bl.a.nch.\n. 

The  conditions  of  existence  to  which  animals  are  normally  exposed  are  not  so 
tranquil  and  unexacting  that  such  creatures  are  rendered  unwilling  to  take 
occasional  advantage  of  opportunities  to  try  other  and  different  environ- 
ments. This  we  sometimes  see  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  birds,  in  order  to  obtain 
food  in  greater  abundance,  shelter  from  cold,  or  security  against  the  attacks  of 
their  natural  foes,  at  times  will  temporarily  or  permanently  forsake  their  wild 
haunts  and  seek  the  environs  of  the  habitations  of  men.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  feathered  friends  frequently  visit  our  dooryards  and  gardens  for 
mere  variety’s  sake,  or  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  curiosity,  or,  .perchance, 
owing  to  a spirit  of  daring;  but  the  fact  remains  that  necessity  and  want,  or  at 
least  a hope  of  sooner  finding  the  means  of  appeasing  hunger  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  oftener  the  agents  that  move  such  callers  to  come. 

In  southwestern  South  Dakota,  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation,  I had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  behavior  of  farmyard  and  dooryard  bird-visitors 
of  both  the  main  categories  named  above,  viz.,  seekers  of  food  and  shelter,  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  idle  loafers  or  sight-seers,  on  the  other.  In  the  winter  of  1902-1903, 
and  that  of  1903-1904,  I kept  a stack  of  prairie-hay,  another  of  oat-fodder,  and  a 
third  of  squawcorn  stalks  with  the  ears  left  on.  These  stacks  proved  a great  at- 
traction to  the  birds.  They  stood  a little  distance  from  the  dwelling  house,  on  the 
bleak  plain,  and  high  above  the  flood-plain  of  Medicine  Root  Creek,  which  lies 
two-score  rods  to  the  west.  To  the  east  are  the  treeless  higher  hills,  and  to  the 
south  and  southeast  rise  other  hills  upon  which  grow  groups  of  pines  ( P/uiis 
poiderosa  scopuloriim) . The  creek-plain,  which  lies  far  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  country,  is  densel>-  covered  with  a growth  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs. 

At  all  times  to  the  dooryard  came  the  Magpies  {Pica  pica  hndsonia).  Mis- 
chievous and  thievish  though  they  are,  I know  of  no  other  birds  among  all  my 
acquaintances  more  attractive  and  charming  than  they.  Whilst  watching  their 
antics  and  hearkening  to  their  friendly,  conversational  chattering,  one  can  almost 
forget  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  very  birds  that  he  is  ob.serving  may  have 
killed  and  eaten  by  inches  the  saddle-galled  pony  of  a Siouan  “brave.”  Each 
winter,  among  the  sixteen  or  twenty  Pies  that  made  daily  visits  to  search  for 
edible  matter  among  such  refuse  as  had  been  thrown  out,  came  one  or  more  that 
had  parted  with  their  tail-feathers.  These  appendages,  the  Indians  informed  me, 
had  been  left  in  some  steel  tra])  set  for  small  four-footed  game.  The  tailless  in- 
dividuals, however,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  were  about  as  well  off  as  were  those  that 
still  were  “whole”;  for  wdien  the  latter  leave  the  sheltered  groves  that  border  the 
water-courses,  and  ascend  to  the  higher  ground,  I have  noticed  that  they  are  con- 
siderably inconvenienced,  in  the  high  winds,  by  having  such  large  caudal  append- 
ages. In  the  mornings,  when  one  is  trying  to  muster  self-command  enough  to 
persuade  himself  to  rise,  outside  the  window  can  be  heard  the  chattering  and  scold- 
ing of  a dozen  or  more  of  these  birds.  Only  at  the  time  of  courtship  and  nest' 
building  are  their  visits  to  the  doorstep  comparatively  rare.  Curiosity  certainly  is 
an  element  in  their  mental  make-up.  On  one  occasion  I saw  sixteen  of  them 
gathered  round  a domestic  cat,  all  sitting  very  still,  intently  watching  the  feline, 
and  jumping  quickly  and  nimbly  back  at  his  slightest  movement.  Nevertheless,  as 
a rule,  they  seemed  to  have  little,  if  any,  fear  of  this  cat.  He  and  they  were 
often  to  be  seen  together  culling  edibles  from  a box  of  ganbage. 

At  another  time,  however,  and  in  another  place,  the  cat  in  the  case  did  not 
fare  so  well.  One  morning  at  Grass  Creek,  South  Dakota,  I was  awakened  by  the 
excited  shrieking  and  chattering  of  Magpies.  On  going  to  the  window  I saw  an 
old  house  cat  in  a couchant  attitude,  about  two  rods  from  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
His  tail  was  coiled  closely  about  his  feet — for  safe  keeping,  as  developments 
presently  showed;  and  he  appeared  ill  at  ease  as  he  watched  a pair  of  Pies  that 
were  hopping  about  him,  their  dark  eyes  glistening  with  deviltry.  At  length  the 
cat  rose  and  started  to  walk  toward  the  doorstep.  Immediately,  first  one  bird  and 
then  the  other  hopped  quickly  forward  and  nipped  the  end  of  Tom’s  tail  with  its 
bill.  All  that  the  cat  did  to  show  his  resentment  was  to  turn  half  round  with  a 
protesting  “meow!”,  after  which  he  squatted  down  again.  When  he  arose  once 
more  the  whole  performance  was  repeated,  and  it  was  only  when  the  feline  reached 
the  stoop  that  he  was  suffered  to  rest  in  peace.  It  is  said  that  jack  rabbits  are  some- 
times harrassed  by  these  avian  mischief-makers  in  like  manner. 

Often  one  (and,  I think,  always  the  same)  individual  of  the  flock  of  Magpies 
at  Medicine  Root  \'alley  would  reply  to  a teasing  chatter  uttered  by  a person  in 
the  house,  and  whilst  so  doing  would  approach  very  near  to  the  door  or  window 
whence  came  the  challenge.  Magpies  when  tamed  may  be  taught  to  articulate  a 
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few  words.  A gentleman  who  has  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians  informs 
me  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  -was  passing  a modern  Siouan  home  a Magpie  on 
the  haystack  distinctly  uttered  the  words  “How,  kola!” — wdiich,  being  interpreted, 
is  “Howdy-do,  friend!”  I myself  have  heard  a tame  crow  “talk  Indian.” 

A young  Magpie  that  I took  from  a nest  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  Il- 
linois, became  very  much  of  a pet.  It  w'as  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and 
took  a legitimate  advantage  of  its  liberty,  always  coming  home  to  roost  and  feed. 
This  bird  suffered  an  untimely  death  by  drowning  in  a barrel  of  water,  and  his 
taking-off  was  the  cause  of  much  lamentation  in  the  hou.sehold  to  which  he  had 
been  attached  for  nearly  a year. 

Magpies  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  sound  uttered  by  a person  when  calling 
the  chickens  to  be  fed,  and  are  apt  to  appear  suddenly  and  unbidden  to  partake  of 
the  meal.  More  than  this,  they  are  known ‘to  have  a liking  for  the  flesh  of  the 
very  young  chicks  themselves,  and  it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  allow  a hen  with  a 
brood  less  than  fifteen  da3's  old  to  range  far  where  there  are  Magpies  in  the 
neighborhood. 

When  the  breeding  season  commences  the  Pies  keep  close  in  the  thick  tree- 
grow’th  along  the  creek  where  they  build  their  massive  nests;  and  now'  they  come 
to  us  in  pairs  occasionally  instead  of  in  a flock  as  at  all  other  periods.  At  this 
season  they  utter  a note  not  heard  at  other  times, — a soft,  tender  call,  hard  to  de- 
scribe or  imitate.  It  has  often  been  said  that  their  nests  are  “as  large  as  bushel- 
baskets,”  but  structures  much  larger  than  this  are  common.  Where  I observed 
them,  nests  wnth  eggs  were  most  numerous  in  the  month  of  May.  Tw'o  nests 
w'hich  I examined  in  1903  w'ere  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  On  May  7,  1904, 
I found  a nest  saddled  upon  buffalo-berry  saplings,  and  so  low  that  I had  to  look 
dowui  instead  of  to  climb  up,  in  order  to  peer  into  it.  On  the  date  mentioned  it 
contained  two  eggs,  and  an  additional  one  was  laid  each  day  thereafter  until  the 
clutch,  numbering  seven  eggs,  was  complete.  A short  time  afterward  this  nest 
was  robbed  by  Indians.  Among  these  people,  by  the  w'ay,  sympathy  for  animals 
is  an  unknown  virtue,  as  to  some  extent  is  the  case  among  small  boys,  who,  like 
savages,  sometimes  lack  certain  of  the  nobler  instincts,  and,  as  one  consequence, 
are  often  responsible  for  much  suffering  among  animals. 

Nearly  every  bird  has  its  owui  manner  of  flight,  and  although  it  be  far  off 
where  color  and  form  alike  are  indistinguishable,  yet  the  student  of  ornithology 
ascertains  from  its  way  of  progression  through  the  air  to  what  species  a given  bird 
may  belong.  The  peculiar  w'avy  flight  of  that  small  bird  tells  him  of  a goldfinch; 
the  similar,  but  heavier,  flight  of  the  woodpecker  is  knowui  to  him;  like  an  arrow 
the  Mourning  Dove  shoots  by,  wdiile  perchance  the  whi.stling  of  its  w’ings  may  be 
heard;  sailing  with  the  clouds,  high  overhead,  are  the  nighthaw'ks  and  sw'allow's; 
and  in  the  near  horizon  that  lazily  flying  creature  wfith  the  tail  of  a comet  is  a 
Magpie.  Sometimes  I have  conjectured  that  that  strange  bird  the  Archaeopteryx, 
bore  a similar  general  appearance  as  he  flew  through  the  pleasant  air  in  that  far- 
off  Jurassic  day. 

To  my  fodder-stacks,  in  early  spring,  came  the  Western  Meadowlark  {Stur- 
nella  neglecia) . This  is  a bird  of  marked  individuality;  it  differs  from  the  Eastern 
Meadowlark  in  appearance,  and  its  highly  variable  melody  is  quite  unlike  the  song 
of  its  congener.  On  two  occasions  when  passing  through  the  sand-hills,  a few 
miles  to  the  south,  while  the  .songs  of  meadowlarks  filled  the  air,  I could  easily 
distinguish  the  notes  of  the  eastern  birds,  one  or  tw'O  of  which  I now  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  in  that  country  among  the  multitudes  of  the 
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other  species.  Afterwards,  however,  along  Lake  Creek,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  my  station,  in  a marshy  valley  about  three  miles  wide,  I found  that 
the  Eastern  Meadowlarks  were  very  abundant.  In  this  valley  the  we.stern  birds 
were  very  few,  but  on  entering  the  low  sand-hills  that  bordered  the  valley  on  the 
south,  or  the  somewhat  higher  limestone  hills  that  lay  to  the  north,  we  came  into  a 
region  where  this  species  alone  was  to  be  seen  and  heard;  positively  never  a 
feather  of  the  eastern  bird  was  ever  met  with  out  of  the  valley. 

Pensons  having  no  special  ornithological  bent,  but  with  a desire  to  know 
something  of  wild  life  in  general,  on  coming  to  South  Dakota  from  the  east,  have 
asked  me  with  reference  to  the  western  lark,  “What  is  this  bird  hereabouts  that 
looks  like  our  Eastern  Meadowlark?”  This  inquiry  indicates  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  birds  are  sufficiently  great  to  enable  those  that  make  no  pretense 
whatever  of  being  versed  in  bird-lore  to  perceive  readily  that  marked  dissimilarities 
exist.  And  to  the  great  majority,  the  bird  of  the  east  and  the  bird  of  the  west  will 
always  be  two  entirely  different  birds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union  used  to  consider  jie^lecta  to  be  a mere  subspecies,  or  varietal 
form,  oi  )iia^}ia. 

In  the  year  1902  my  date  for  the  arrival  of  the  western  meadowlark  was 
March  22.  The  next  day  the  weather  turned  cold  and  blustery,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued for  several  days;  but  the  birds  became  immediately  common.  In  1903,  when 
the  spring  was  wintry  and  uninviting,  I saw  the  first  individual  of  this  species  on 
March  26.  The  Indians,  however,  reported  having  seen  some  of  these  birds  on 
the  preceding  day,  near  the  head  of  Medicine  Root  Creek,  a few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. By  March  28  they  were  present  in  full  force. 

The  spring  of  1904  was  warm  and  dry,  and  on  March  3 I saw  a lone  meadow- 
lark near  my  stacks.  But  again  the  irrepressible  red  men  put  forward  claims  of 
priority;  they  insisted  that  they  had  seen  their  birds  some  few  days  before.  On 
March  6 I saw  several  individuals,  but  the  species  did  not  become  abundant  until 
about  two  weeks  had  elapsed. 

It  was  remarked  that  their  song  is  highly  variable,  and  indeed  I am  almost  in- 
clined to  state  that  no  two  individuals  sing  exactly  alike.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  pointed  out  by  Darwin  that  “secondary  sexual  characters  are  emi- 
nently liable  to  vary,  both  with  animals  in  a state  of  nature,  and  under  domestica- 
tion.” Such  “contingencies  are  highly  favorable  to  sexual  selection.”  And  like 
wise,  without  doubt,  this  extreme  variability  of  the  melody  is  one  circumstance 
that  contributes  toward  rendering  it  so  very  pleasing  to  our  ears,  for  the  meadow- 
lark is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Dakota  songsters.  He  runs  in  the  yard  with 
the  hens,  and  ever  and  anon  he  perches  upon 'a  fence-post  or  shed  to  pour  forth 
his  melody,  which  no  more  admits  of  satisfactory  description  than  does  any  other 
bird-lay.  That  courtship  .song,  less  often  heard,  which  is  caroled  forth  by  the 
male  whilst  on  the  wing,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sounds  in  all  nature. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  imagine  that  the  Western  Meadowlark  talks  to  them  in 
their  own  language.  Rendered  into  Phiglish,  some  of  the  phrases  which  the  ordi- 
nary song  is  fancied  to  resemble  are,  “My  friend,  I like  the  calf,”  “Sister-in-law, 
comb  my  hair,”  and  “The  lightening  will  kill  you.” 

The  last  stragglers  of  the  migrating  hosts  of  meadowlarks  seen  in  the  autumn 
of  1901,  were  two  birds  noted  on  October  17.  In  1903,  September  12  brought 
snow,  and  following  came  about  a week  of  wintry  weather;  thereafter  the  autumn 
was  pleasant  enough.  My  last  date  that  year  for  the  meadowlark  was  October  23, 
when  a single  bird  was  recorded. 
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TO  THE  MEADOWLARK 

O,  blithesome  bird, 

Thy  voice  is  heard 

While  yet  the  Frost-king  rules  the  land, 

And  e’en  when  flowers, 

’Mid  fragrant  showers, 

Are  waked  to  life  b}^  Springtime’s  wand. 

And  yet  so  .sweet, 

Th}^  song  is  meet 

To  thrill  the  pulses  of  the  gods. 

When  on  a gay 
Autumnal  day 

Thou  singest  ’mid  the  golden-rods. 

That  sound  so  clear  • 

From  far  and  near — 

That  sound  so  common,  yet  so  rare — 

That  joyous  flood, 

Euterpe’s  blood — 

Pours  out  to  drown  the  fiends  of  care. 

For  ages  long 
That  selfsame  song 

ITnchanged  has  welcomed  each  new  day; 

Would  Faith  and  Love, 

All  else  above. 

Were  changeless  as  thy  wondrous  lay! 

That  beautiful  relative  of  the  meadowdark,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  (A^e- 
laitis  phcvniceiis) , was  not  a common  visitor  to  the  barnyard  at  Medicine  Root.  He 
belongs  to  the  low-lying  meadows  and  the  marshes,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  with 
any  accuracy  his  times  of  arrival  and  departure,  w’e  must  be  on  hand  at  such  places  in 
spring  and  autumn.  On  March  11,  1904,  however,  I saw  a Red-wing  at  my  hay- 
stack. On  April  20  of  the  same  5^ear  a male  Yellow-head  {Xanthocephahis  xantho- 
cephah(s)  also  paid  me  a visit.  Either  of  these  two  birds  is  not  common  there- 
abouts. But  along  the  .sluggish  streams  and  among  the  swampy  meadows  that 
abound  in  many  regions  of  that  country,  both  the  Red-wings  and  the  Yellow- 
heads  are  very  abundant.  At  Grass  Creek,  about  forty  miles  westward,  I found 
the  Red-wings  in  large  numbers  ne.sting  in  the  wolfberry  thickets  throughout  the 
month  of  June. 

Among  the  afore-mentioned  pines  dwell  the  Pinyon  Jays,  or  Blue  Crows 
{Cyafiocephalns  cyajiocephalus) . “Pinebird”  is  the  vernacular  name,  and  not  a 
bad  one,  either.  These,  as  a rule,  are  birds  of  the  wilds,  w’hich  at  most  seasons 
fly  about  in  sizable  flocks,  uttering  vreird  cries,  half  caw,  half  mew.  Once  in  a 
while  a flock  will  alight  near  an  Indian  tepee,  investigate  for  a moment,  then  fly 
away.  They  are  fond  of  hovering  along  the  high  bluffs  that  border  the  creeks, 
and  peering  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  thereof.  While  thus  emploj'ed,  I presume 
that  they  are  in  search  of  insects  and  their  larvae.  At  No  Flesh  Creek,  not  far 
from  my  station,  I on  one  occasion  saw  a Clarke  Crow  ^Niicifraga  cohimbiana) 
in  company  with  a troop  of  them  while  thus  engaged.  I heard  his  squawk,  or 
chatter,  above  the  screams  of  the  jays,  and  was  thus  led  to  discover  him.  This 
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was  the  only  representative  of  the  species  that  I ever  saw  thereabouts.  In  autumn 
the  Pinyon  Jays  were  most  attentive  to  a small  field  of  squaw  corn  near  the  brook, 
and  at  the  base  of  a pine-clad  bluff  that  was  a favorite  resort  of  these  birds.  They 
attacked  the  grain  while  the  stalks  were  standing,  as  well  as  when  in  the  shock; 
and  in  this  work  they  were  ably  assisted  by  Blue  Jays  and  Red-headed  Woodpeckers. 

As  was  implied,  Pinyon  Jays  are  not  generally  to  be  classed  as  loafers  about 
outbuildings,  haystacks,  and  barnyards.  But  in  February  of  the  year  1904,  one 
lone  individual  stayed  about  my  buildings  for  several  days  to  hunt  for  grains  of 
corn  and  oats.  Sometimes  the  kernels  of  corn  were  swallow’ed  entire,  and  at  other 
times  he  fixed  them  in  crevices  of  posts  and  rails,  and  cracked  them  with  blows 
from  his  beak,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  cousin,  the  Blue  Jay,  opens  the  hazel- 
nuts stolen  by  him  from  some  shed-roof  where  they  have  been  put  to  dry.  I was 
able  to  approach  within  two  or  three  yards  of  this  bird,  whose  kind  are  alw'ays  so 
shy — so  near,  in  fact,  that  I could  easily  distinguish  the  whitish  feathers  of  his 
throat.  His  first  appearance  occurred  immediately  following  a light  fall  of  snow; 
when  this  had  melted  away  he  disappeared  for  a few^  days.  On  the  morning  of 
February  24,  however,  a light  mantle  of  snow  again  covered  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  my  acquaintance  came  flying  from  the  pines,  and  alighted  on  a post 
near  me.  Soon  I saw  him  working  arvay  at  an  ear  of  corn,  and  swallowing  the 
unbroken  kernels  as  they  were  detached.  Each  time  did  he  come  alone — never 
brought  a friend  to  partake  of  the  abundance  of  his  fare.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
not  worth  while  to  do  so,  for  he  soon  tired  of  his  semi-domestication,  and  came 
no  more. 

It  seems  meet  that  these  birds  should  dwell  in  a region  so  suggestive  of 
ancient  days.  Dimly  in  the  northw^est  appear  the  Black  Hills,  which  were  up- 
heaved  in  a nameless  day  between  Cretaceous  and  Miocene  time.  The  Bad  Lands, 
tnrreted  and  sculptured  by  the  tireless  forces  of  Nature  through  a lavish  w'aste  of 
years,  and  yielding  the  remains  of  strange  creatures  that  lived  and  loved  long 
seons  since — these  lie  to  the  northwmrd.  On  the  ancient  buttes  and  bluffs,  the 
relics  and  ruins  of  Miocene  deposits,  flourish  the  pines,  which  belong  to  a group  of 
seed-bearing  plants  the  heyday  of  whose  existence  was  in  the  Triassic  age,  at  least 
fourteen  million  years  ago.  And  among  these  trees  rove  the  Pinebirds,  themselves 
illustrative  of  things  that  are  past.  For  they  are  a link  between  the  crows  and 
the  true  jays — a combination  of  both — and  resemble  some  ancient  bird  that  \vas  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  two  subfamilies. 

In  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains  the  Robins  ( Planesticus  niig'raforiiis)  are 
not  always  the  familiar  dooryard  birds  with  which  we  are  so  w^ell  acquainted  in  the 
east,  and  elsewhere.  If,  in  the  locality  of  wdiich  I wTite,  your  house  is  situated 
near  the  creek,  then  assuredly  you  will  have  these  birds  always  wuth  you  at  the 
proper  times.  But,  living  on  a treeless  hill,  about  all  that  you  will  hear  of  them 
comes  wafted  from  the  groves  below,  or  their  soft  screech  may  be  heard  as  they 
pass  overhead.  Occasionally,  one  or  two  will  visit  your  barnyard  or  lawui  in  quest 
of  something  new  in  the  way  of  diet.  While  the  majority  of  them  migrate,  a few 
Robins  remain  in  this  region  throughout  open  winters. 

Tree  Sparrows  ( Spizclla  monticola)  were  familiar  visitants  to  my  barnyard  in 
winter  and  spring.  They  spent  much  time  near  the  forage-stores,  where  now  and 
then  a Snowbird  {Jiinco  hiemalis,  etc.)  was  to  be  seen  among  them.  These  latter 
are  more  shy  than  the  sparrows.  On  the  flat,  weed-covered  valley  of  Lake  Creek, 
Tree  Sparrows  were  more  abundant  than  here,  while  the  Juncos  were  less  so.  In 
the  spring  of  1908,  at  Lake  Creek,  among  the  hordes  of  sparrows,  I saw  a solitary 
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Snowbird  which  remained  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dooryard  for  about  two 
weeks  before  he  disappeared. 

There  is  something  strange  and  interesting  in  this  fact  of  the  associating  in 
flocks  of  different  species  of  more  or  less  closely-related  birds.  What  do  the  two 
or  more  kinds  think  of  one  another?  Ofttimes  I watched  this  particular  Snowbird 
as  he  hopped  about  among  the  sparrows  in' search  of  food.  To  all  appearances_he 
was  treated  as  one  that  had  been  “adopted  into  the  tribe.” 

Western  Lark  Sparrows  {Chondestes  g-rmmnacus  sirig’atus)  in  1904,  first  made 
their  appearance  on  April  30,  and  became  common  at  once.  During  many  hours 
each  day  they  were  much  in  evidence  about  the  dooryards  in  goodly  flocks,  espec- 
ially where  grass  or  other  low  vegetation  was  to  be  found,  and  there,  as  in  other 
regions  of  the  country,  they  displayed  a partiality  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
fences,  or  similar  structures.  On  cool  and  drizzly  days  they  sometimes  collect  in 
considerable  assemblages  as  if  to  seek  good  cheer  in  large  numbers.  At  Grass 
Creek,  on  such  a day,  in  June,  1905,  I counted  forty-six  of  these  sparrows  perched 
on  a barbed-wdre  fence. 

The  Lark  Sparrow  is  imposed  upon  very  frequently  by  that  prince  of  vaga- 
bonds, the  Cowbird.  On  June  28,  1905,  I found  a sparrow’s  nest  on  the' east 
slope  of  a steep  hill,  and  near  an  elm  tree  at  its  foot.  The  nest  contained  five 
eggs,  three  of  which  belonged  to  the  owner  of  it,  and  the  other  two  to  Cowbirds! 
On  July  8,  I found  that  the  nest  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  there  was  only  one 
Lark  Sparrow  egg  remaining  therein,  and  none  whatever  belonging  to  the  Cow- 
birds.  What  had  removed  the  eggs  that  were  missing  and  caused  the  sparrows  to 
desert  the  remaining  ones,  I know  not.  There  are  many  mysterious  disappear- 
ances continually  occurring  to  puzzle  and  sadden  the  student  of  nature. 

The  above  mentioned  nest  was  a very  neat  affair  made  of  grass,  lined  with 
root-fibers,  and  placed  in  a shallow  depression  in  the  soil.  A tuft  of  coarse  grass 
bent  over  it  from  above;  and  another  was  growing  on  its  lower,  or  downhill,  side. 

The  song  of  the  Lark  Sparrow,  which  may  be  heard  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer,  is  highly  pleasing.  The  bird  usually  arrives  from  the  south  the  first 
week  in  May  and  becomes  common  immediately. 

If  Harris  Sparrows  {Zonotrichia  qiieriila)  ever  visited  my  place  of  residence 
at  Medicine  Root  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  them.  But  at 
Lake  Creek,  in  a flat  and  almost  treeless  region,  three  of  them,  two  males  and  a 
female,  stayed  about  my  stable  for  two  weeks  or  more  in  late  April  and  early  May, 
1908.  The  ordinary  call  note  of  Harris  Sparrow  brings  to  mind  the  melancholy 
sound  made  by  an  unoiled  hinge  that  supports  a door  or  gate  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind.  When  these  birds  were  perched  on  the  fence-posts  or  buildings  in 
company  with  a number  of  English  Sparrows  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  which 
birds  were  which  unless  one  approached  very  near  to  them,  as  the  head  and  throat 
markings  of  the  two  birds  are  somewhat  similar. 

Very  seldom  did  the  Lark  Bunting  {Calanwspiza  melauocorys)  visit  my  door- 
yard;  however,  when  riding  over  the  prairies  one  is  sure  often  to  meet  with  these 
birds.  In  1904  I saw  two  males  on  May  14,  and  a large  flock,  consisting  of  about 
equal  numbers  of  the  sexes,  on  May  19;  from  this  latter  date  they  were  common. 
But  marshland  and  meadows  are  their  proper  habitat,  and  to  such  places  we  must 
hie  in  order  to  find  them  in  abundance.  Along  Lake  Creek  they  appear  when 
Maia,  the  goddess  of  the  plains,  first  makes  her  magic  influence  felt,  and  they  be- 
come common  about  May  11;  hence' their  vernal  hegira  in  1'904  was  somewhat  de- 
layed. In  the  hill  country  where  the  Bobolink  is  seldom  seen  the  Buntings  are 
often  called  “Bobolinks,”  because  of  the  similarity  in  the  coloration  of  the  breed- 
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ing  plumage  that  obtains  between  the  male  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  the  male 
Bunting.  Every  ranchman  in  the  flat  country  can  tell  you  how  the  “blackbird 
with  the  white  wings,  ” as  he  calls  the  Lark  Bunting,  soars  and  sings  ecstatically 
above  the  spot  where  the  female  bird  is  concealed  in  the  grass. 

In  the  year  1904,  on  April  13,  there  came  to  the  stacks  a Bronzed  Grackle 
{Qniscalus  quiscula  cpiieiis)-,  on  April  27  I saw  a small  flock  of  Brewer  Blackbirds 
{ Euphagiis  cyanocephaltis)  at  the  same  place,  and  thence  during  the  spring  both 
kinds  passed  much  time  in  the  barnyard,  often  commingling  in  flocks.  Unobserved 
by  the  birds,  I often  watched  them  from  the  stable  while  they  devoured  grains  of 
oats  that  had  shelled  out  upon  the  ground.  Never  is  contentment  more  plainly 
expressed  than  in  the  actions  of  a flock  of  blackbirds  upon  their  feeding-ground, 
and  to  contemplate  them  is  good  for  the  soul.  The  “cre-eak"  of  the  “rusty  hinge” 
is  full  of  good  cheer,  as  also  is  the  “chuck”  of  the  lesser  bird. 

I have  whiled  aw'ay  much  time  in  watching  the  courtship  of  the  Brewer 
Blackbird.  Once,  while  I was  at  work  in  the  garden,  several  female  blackbirds 
made  their  appearance,  being  soon  joined  by  a number  of  males.  These  latter, 
each,  for  the  most  part,  having  selected  his  mate,  proceeded  to  make  love — ruffled 
their  feathers  and  expanded  their  tails  and  wings,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a sound 
that  partook  equally  of  a rattle  and  a ring.  Sometimes  the  females  replied,  but 
their  antics  and  voices  w^ere  far  feebler  than  those  of  their  lovers;  apparently  they 
were  much  more  interested  in  searching  for  larvae  than  in  the  doings  of  the  males. 
As  they  walked  about  over  the  freshly  turned  earth,  each  favored  one  was  closely 
attended  by  her  suitor.  Bachelor  and  maiden  birds  came  and  went,  fancy  free,  but 
in  every  instance  these  had  the  good  taste  not  to  molest  the  love-makers.  Thus  it 
w^ent  on  until  I grew  tired  of  watching  them.  He  who  has  noted  the  vast  amount 
of  time  and  energy  consumed  by  birds — and  other  animals — in  their  courtship  must 
needs  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  theory  of  sexual  selection. 

Comes  the  springtime  with  its  hosts  of  flying  insects,  and  darting  from  the 
fence  posts  in  pursuit  thereof  are  soon  seen  the  remarkable  tyrant  flycatcher. 
About  my  Dakota  home  both  the  common  Kingbird  ( Tyranmis  tyranmis)  and  the 
Arkansas  Flycatcher  ( Tynuimis  verticalis)  were  often  met  with.  In  the  spring  of 
1902  the  Kingbird  appeared  on  May  23,  and  became  common  immediately.  In 
1903,  several  of  the  birds  were  seen  on  May  15,  and  the  species  was  in  evidence 
from  that  date.  In  1904,  the  first  Kingbird  as  recorded  by  me  was  noted  on  May 
8,  but  the  birds,  though  one  or  more  were  seen  nearly  every  day  from  the  date 
of  their  first  appearance,  did  not  show  their  normal  abundance  until  May  20. 
My  meager  records  touching  these  birds  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Arkansas  Fly- 
catchers arrive  in  that  region  a few  days  in  advance  of  the  Kingbirds,  that  they 
are  not  so  sensitive  to  cold  as  their  congeners,  and  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
tarry  with  us  much  later  in  autumn  than  the  common  species. 

The  habits  of  these  two  tyrants,  of  necessity,  are  much  the  same,  but  their 
appearance  is  dissimilar.  I used  often  to  pass  an  old  elm  with  a large  dead  limb 
at  its  summit,  and  many  times  I saw  perched  thereon,  side  by  side,  a single  repre- 
sentative of  either  species.  They  often  “hunt”  together,  and  appear  to  be  on  good 
terms  always,  as  though  recognizing  their  kinship. 

Because  he  gave  them  wire  fences  to  serve  as  lines  of  perches  wherefrom  to 
sally  out  upon  their  insect  prey,  these  birds  no  doubt  owe  much  to  man.  One 
would  think,  too,  that  they  would  prefer  the  posts  as  points  of  observation,  as 
these  most  resemble  the  dead  limbs  and  snags  of  trees  that  nature  first  gave  them 
for  this  purpose,  but  as  a rule  they  perch  upon  the  wires  instead. 

After  cold  and  prolonged  rains  in  summer  when  the  insects  on  which  they 
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feed  are  not  flying  well,  I have  noticed  both  these  flycatchers  winging  their  way 
round  and  round  over  meadows  and  garden  patches  in  their  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
wherewith  for  a meal.  While  thus  engaged  they  remind  me  of  the  swallows  that 
often  skim  about  among  them,  though  these,  of  course,  are  much  more  graceful  in 
their  gliding  flight  than  are  the  flycatchers. 

I stated  that  the  two  flycatchers  are  friendly  to  each  other,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  sometimes  a spirited  rivalry  between  them.  Once  at  Grass  Creek,  South 
Dakota,  I saw  a commoit  Kingbird  and  an  Arkansas  Flycatcher  contending  for  the 
possession  of  a large  moth  that  was  doing  its  utmost  to  escape  them  by  a zigzag 
flight.  Both  birds  would  dash  at  the  insect  and  then  at  each  other.  The  Kingbird 
at  length  was  successful  in  .securing  the  quarry,  and  thereupon  alighted  upon  a 
wire  fence  with  his  prey,  while  the  other  bird  flew  away.  The  victor  was  proceed- 
ing to  pluck  the  wings  off  the  unfortunate  moth,  when  it  got  away,  and  fluttered 
down  into  some  long  grass.  The  bird  hovered  over  the  place  where  it  had  disap- 
peared, uttering  a piercing  “peet,  peet”;  but  becoming  alarmed  at  an  ill-timed 
movement  on  my  part  he  gave  up  the  search  and  flew  to  a clump  of  trees  hard  by. 

When  all  was  quiet,  in  the  proper  season,  generally  speaking,  from  mid-April 
to  late  in  September  or  after,  stragglers  often  being  encountered  much  beyond  the 
average  autumn  limit,  sometimes  the  Mourning  Doves  came  timidly  into  the  yard. 
Their  preference,  however,  is  for  the  dusty  trails  and  the  old  fields  abandoned  to 
waste  and  weeds  by  the  Indians.  At  Grass  Creek  I found  them  nesting  in  large 
numbers  throughout  the  month  of  June,  190,5.  None  of  the  nests  that  I found 
were  situated  upon  the  ground. 

The  Horned  Darks  (probably  at  certain  times  including  two  or  more  subspecies 
or  races)  during  snowstorms  when  the  problem  of  existence  for  them  must  be 
complex,  congregate  where  the  ground  has  been  swept  bare  Iw  the  wind  in  its 
eddying  round  buildings.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Sioux  Indians  sometimes 
shoot  them  with  pointless  arrows  and  use  them  for  food,  while  in  far  off  Utah  the 
Utes  catch  them  by  means  of  horse-hair  snares.  Preceding  storms  or  other  marked 
meteorological  changes,  they  are  wont  to  gather  together  in  much  larger  flocks  than 
ordinarily,  and  upon  such  occasions  their  restless  and  excited  manner  of  twittering 
and  scurrying  is  certain  to  attract  attention.  In  May  and  June  the  young  birds, 
unable  to  fly  well  or  at  all,  are  frequently  crushed  by  the  feet  of  horses  and  cattle, 
or  the  wheels  of  vehicles.  Once,  in  winter,  I witnessed  the  attempts  of  a pair  of 
hungry  coyotes  to  capture  Horned  Darks  by  stalking  them.  But  they  were  un- 
successful, as  the  birds  were  on  their  guard,  as  they  must  needs  always  be,  and 
made  short  flights  wdienever  the  canines  drew  uncomfortably  near. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyziis  ainericanus)  often  arrives  in  those  parts 
as  early  as  May  22.  Ever  since  I first  came  to  know  this  bird  in  Illinois,  many 
years  ago,  as  the  “rain-crow,’’  he  has  greatly  interested  and  delighted  me.  In 
1905,  it  was  on  May  23  that  I saw  the  first  Cuckoo  of  the  season  at  Grass  Creek, 
South  Dakota.  He  was  flitting  silently  about  among  the  trees  that  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a low  bluff  when  first  I spied  him.  Deaving  him  sitting  on  a willow  branch, 
I hurried  to  the  house,  twenty  rods  distant  or  so,  to  procure  my  field-glasses. 
When  I came  back,  there  he  sat  on  the  selfsame  branch  and  paid  but  little  heed  to 
my  movements.  I viewed  him  for  some  time,  and  as  I approached  a little  too  near, 
according  to  his  view-point,  he  merely  hopped  to  another  perch  a few  feet  away. 
There  is  something  of  Old  World  mystery,  somewhat  monkish  and  medieval, 
about  this  bird,  with  his  sidling,  shy  behavior,  his  exclusive  ways.  I walked  down 
the  creek,  forty  rods  or  so,  and  returned  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Still  he 
sat  there,  lost  in  reverie,  his  back  to  the  sun  and  wind.  And  thus  I left  him. 
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English  Sparrows  ( Passo'  doniesticus)  in  spite  of  their  commonness,  their 
rank  hoodlumism,  their  ceaseless  clamor,  and  their  strenuous  antipathy  to  the 
presence  of  more  welcome  birds — in  their  relation  to  the  economy  of  nature  afford  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  study.  During  the  winter  of  1902-1903  there  were  none  of 
these  birds  about  my  premises.  In  190,1  a flock  suddenly  appeared  late  in  October, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  fall  and  all  winter  with  me.  Often  I met  with  some 
of  the  members  of  this  flock  along  the  creek  among  the  trees,  where  their  impu- 
dent chirps  seemed  strangely  and  strongly  incongruous.  'When  we  reflect  upon 
their  prompt  and  confident  manner  of  taking  possession  of  new  territory,  as  here 
illustrated,  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  these  birds,  since  the  fifties, 
have  been  enabled  to  overrun  our  country  so  largely.  We  can  see  that  although 
the  fittest  in  nature  must  survive,  3’et  the  fittest  of  nature’s  plan  are  not  alwa\'s 
those  that  appeal  to  our  sympathies  as  being  the  best.  The  bluebird  is  continually 
being  driven  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  houses  by  the  noisy  and  bellicose  spar- 
row’s. Now’,  w’hat  being  in  the  realm  of  nature,  in  a higher  sense,  is  “fitter”  to 
enjoy  the  best  in  life  than  is  that  emblem  of  innocence  and  purity,  that  “bit  of 
blue  sk^’,”  the  bluebird?  Yet  the  fittest  of  the  biologist  is  the  organism  that  is 
able  to  cope  best  w’ith  its  surroundings;  and  w’here  can  we  find  a better  example  of 
such  a being  than  is  the  English  Sparrow’?  How’  and  why,  it  has  succeeded  so  w’ell, 
is  thus  pointed  out  b}’  Coues:  “This  species,  of  all  birds,  naturally  attaches  itself 
most  closely  to  man,  and  easily  modifies  its  habits  to  suit  such  artificial  surround- 
ings; this  ready  yielding  to  conditions  of  environment,  and  profiting  by  them, 
makes  it  one  of  the  creatures  best  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
under  whatever  conditions  man  ma}’  afford  or  enforce;  hence  it  w’ins  in  every 
competition  w’ith  native  birds,  and  in  this  country  has  as  yet  developed  no  counter- 
acting influences  to  restore  a disturbed  balance  of  forces,  nor  any  check  w’hatever 
upon  its  limitless  increase.” 

I do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a House  Wren  ( 'fro^iilodytcs  aedon  parkin  am) 
at  my  stamping  ground  on  Medicine  Root,  but  at  Grass  Creek  they  were  verj’ 
abundant.  At  the  former  station  the  number  of  large  trees  is  not  great,  w’hile  at 
the  latter  place  there  are  many  good-sized  willow’s  and  elms  having  numerous  hol- 
low’s and  knot-holes,  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  are  innumerable 
w’rens  at  Grass  Creek,  but  I do  not  know.  They  become  common  about  the 
second  w’eek  in  May. 

“Music  hath  charms”  is  a saying  trite  but  true.  The  charm  about  the  song 
of  our  Dakota  w’ren,  how’ever,  resides  not  altogether  in  the  music  of  it.  When  the 
ditty  falls  upon  our  ears  the  associative  faculties  straightw’a\’  bring  up  mental 
pictures  of  other  scenes  and  sounds.  In  the  wilds  of  Dakota,  with  Indians  roam- 
ing here  and  there,  with  the  Bad  Lands  blazing  in  the  sun,  and  w’ith  a strange  sky 
overhead,  clo.se  your  e\’es  and  hearken  to  the  singing  of  the  w’ren.  Immediately 
fond  remembrance  brings  back  the  surroundings  of  your  boyhood  days  in  Illinois, 
the  cool,  moist  groves  of  maples,  and  the  little  House  Wren  pausing  to  warble  joy- 
ously during  the  intervals  of  its  labor  of  collecting  larvie  for  the  hungry  brood. 

Brown  Thrashers  ( 7'oxostonia  rutuni ) were  more  numerous  at  Grass  Creek 
than  at  Medicine  Root.  During  the  few  vears  throughout  w’hich  I studied  them  in 
Dakota,  they  became  common  at  any  time  from  May  3 to  Maj’  17,  and  after  mid- 
September  they  w’ere  seen  no  more.  A pair  of  thrashers  that  had  built  their  nest 
in  a bush  not  far  from  the  dw’elling  house  used  to  visit  my  cord-w’ood  pile  for 
borers  to  feed  to  their  nestlings.  Once  when  I approached  the  nest,  the  mother 
bird,  who  w’as  on  the  point  of  giving  one  of  these  larvie  to  her  young,  sw’allowed 
the  insect  herself  in  order  that  she  might  the  better  scold  me.  I estimated  that 
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the  thrashers  at  Grass  Creek  were  more  numerous  in  1906  than  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  first  occasion  upon  wliich  I had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  Snowflake 
{ Plcctrof)henax  nivalis)  in  that  region  was  in  the  fall  of  1903.  I was  standing  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  w-hen  on  a cairn  I saw  the  bird,  for  there  was  but  one.  I 
approached  very  near,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  study  his  coloration  and  general 
make-up,  and  to  determine  his  kind.  On  my  drawing  too  close,  however,  he 
would  fly  away  with  a “pur-r-r,”  but  always  came  back  to  the  self-same  cairn. 

In  winter  the  Snowflakes  fly  in  flocks  before  the  traveler’s  horses  as  the 
Horned  Larks  do,  except  that  in  taking  flight  they  “rise  as  one  man.”  They  sel- 
dom come  to  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  but  in  February,  1904,  I saw  one  lone  bird 
of  this  species  in  my  garden  plot,  where  I had  throwui  a quantity  of  kitchen  refuse 
on  the  snow.  When  the  hens  appeared  the  bird  uttered  a scolding  note  and  flew 
to  a post.  I have  no  record  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  Snowflake. 

In  the  middle  of  May — a time  beloved  of  a myriad  of  birds — the  Western  Yel- 
lowthroat  K Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis)  arrives  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 
If  your  home  is  on  a table-land,  however,  you  may  count  upon  seeing  or  hearing 
but  little  of  this  the  most  familiar  of  the  warblers.  But  on  Lake  Creek,  an  indirect 
tributary  of  Big  White  River,  the  Yellowthroats  were  present  by  the  hundreds. 
Here  grow  clumps  and  clumps  of  dwarf  willows  and  bastard  indigo,  traveling  over 
the  miry  meadows,  or  seeming  to  travel,  for  continuity  suggests  motion,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  the  brink  of  the  creek  approaching  as  near  the  water’s  edge  as  they 
can  secure  a foothold,  or  roothold,  rather,  and  then  extending  their  wand-like 
branches  out  over  the  surface  of  the  stream  as  far  as  these  will  reach.  Such 
places  are  a paradise  for  the  yellowthroat.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
springtime,  through  all  the  summer,  you  can  hear  his  joyous  “witchety,  witchety, 
witchety,”  from  far  and  near.  And  he  does  not  fear  to  leave  the  marshes,  either. 
There  are  dozens  of  his  kind  among  the  weeds  that  flourish  luxuriantly  upon  the 
flat  meadows  reclaimed  by  Mother  Nature  from  ancient  marsh-land.  And  in  the 
miniature  herbaceous  forests  about  your  very  doors  you  will  find  the  bird  and  his 
mate  in  pursuit  of  their  insect  quarry. 

The  Barn  and  the  Cliff  Swallows  {Hiniudo  erylhroyiastra  and  Pefrochelidon 
hinif rails,  respectively),  in  regions  where  the  Bad  Land  formations  and  the  lime- 
stone bluffs  occur,  find  sites  in  plenty  that  are  suitable  for  nidification  purposes. 
But  in  the  marsh  and  sand-hill  country  the  former  are  obliged  to  build  their  nests 
in  sheds,  and  the  latter  to  construct  theirs  under  the  eaves  of  buildings.  At  Lake 
Creek,  despite  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  the  English  Sparrows 
enlarged  the  openings  to  the  cliff  swallows’  nests  and  evicted  the  rightful  house- 
holders, after  which  they  themselves  took  up  their  abode  therein.  Barn  Swallows 
depart  on  September  26,  or  before,  but  as  late  as  September  15,  in  1906,  I found 
in  a nest  within  a .shed,  three  young  birds  of  this  species  that  were  just  able  to  fly 
when  I routed  them  therefrom.  I saw  no  old  birds  about  at  the  time,  and  what 
afterwards  befell  the  young  ones,  I did  not  learn. 

In  summer,  when  one  is  traveling  over  the  prairies,  especially  during  a rain, 
barn  swallows  frequently  circle  about  close  to  the  horses  in  pursuit  of  the  flies  that 
accompany  these  animals,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I have  seen  the  birds 
dart  after  specks  of  living  mud  that  they  mistook  for  insects  on  the  wing.  At  a 
given  date  in  spring  or  fall,  a person  may  conclude  that  there  are  no  swallows 
about,  and  then,  when  traveling  over  the  hill-country,  suddenly  come  U]:>on  a num- 
ber of  them  circling  round  in  some  sequestered  swale  or  valley.  These  birds  seem 
to  practise  frequently  this  trick  of  going  off  by  themselves  into  sunny  nooks,  and 
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hence  it  is  not  so  very  strange  that  we  ofttimes  hear  of  folk  who  believe  that  swal- 
lows hibernate  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  that  on  pleasant  davs  the  sun 
w^arnis  them  into  life  and  renewed  activity. 

Only  once  was  the  Purple  Martin  seen  by  me  in  that  country.  This  was  on 
June  11,  1904,  when  a pair  of  these  birds,  accompanied  by  some  Cliff  Swallows  that 
were  always  hanging  around,  stopped  to  rest  for  a while  upon  the  clothesline  in 
my  dooryard  at  Medicine  Root.  To  my  regret,  they  moved  on  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

Other  rare  bird  occurrences  came  to  my  notice  on  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  I 
saw  a male  Crimson-headed  Tanager  iPiranga  hidoviciana)  near  Grass  Creek  on 
June  3,  1905.  Three  Western  Blue  Grosbeaks  ( (iiiiraca  caenilea  lazula) , all  males, 
tarried  about  my  station  in  the  valley  of  that  creek  for  several  days  late  in  May  of 
the  same  year.  In  that  vicinity,  also,  a White-winged  Crossbill  was  seen  on  a single 
occasion  the  following  winter.  A flock  of  about  twenty  common  Redpoll  Linnets 
[ Acauthis  linaria)  alighted  on  a tree  at  Medicine  Root  in  Februar}^  1904.  They 
were  most  ridiculously  tame,  and  did  not  take  flight  until  I,  whose  marksmanship 
is  certainly  nothing  to  boast  of,  had  approached  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  decapitate 
one  of  the  birds  with  a bullet  from  a twenty-two  caliber  rifle.  The  linnets  then 
flew  away,  uttering  a note  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  American  Goldfinch. 

Interesting  though  they  are,  cases  of  raras  aves  that  are  seen  once  or  a few 
times  in  a particular  region  as  mere  stragglers,  do  not  compare  in  importance  with 
instances  of  the  gradual  increase  in  numbers  of  uncommon  birds  throughout  a 
given  territory.  Take  the  Black-throated  Bunting,  or  Dickcissel  {Spiza  ameri- 
cana),  for  example.  This  is  a bird  whose  kind  haunt  every  hedge-row  in  Illinois. 
When  a boy  I knew  the  bird  well,  and  early  learned  his  name  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  a set  of  picture-cards  advertising  a particular  brand  of  saleratus!  On  one 
of  these  cards  was  the  likeness  of  the  dickcissel,  reproduced  from  an  illustration  in 
.some  standard  book  on  ornithology.  But  in  his  habitat  in  Illinois,  he  w’as  not,  I 
must  admit,  of  especial  interest  to  me.  This  no  doubt  was  because  he  there  ap- 
peared a fixed  feature  of  the  ordinary,  unchangeable  run  of  Nature’s  everyday 
affairs.  In  that  district  of  Dakota  where  I so  long  sojourned,  however,  I saw  the 
bird  in  a different  character — as  soon  as  I .saw  him  there  at  all!  For  he  exemplified 
the  gradual  advance  of  a species  into  territory  aforetime  unoccupied  by  it. 

The  points  where  I was  stationed  in  South  Dakota  were  all  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  reservation,  a tract  of  country  about  one  hundred  miles  long  and  sixty  miles 
wide.  During  the  almost  three  years,  from  October,  1901,  to  July,  1904,  when  I 
was  located  at  Medicine  Root  Creek,  I traveled  about,  as  usual,  over  the  reserva- 
tion a great  deal.  Nevertheless,  on  no  occasion  throughout  this  period  did  I see, 
or  hear  of,  a Black-throated  Bunting.  I left  the  reservation  in  July,  1904,  and  re- 
turned in  April,  1905,  taking  up  my  abode  on  Grass  Creek,  about  forty  miles  west 
of  my  former  station.  Here,  on  July  9,-  1905,  among  some  rose  bushes  in  a 
branch  of  the  main  creek-valle^y  I saw  a male  Black-throated  Bunting.  This,  the 
first  of  the  species  recorded  by  me  up  to  that  time,  was  also  the  only  one  seen  that 
season.  But  the  next  summer,  that  of  1906,  I saw,  beginning  June  13,  a number 
of  these  birds  on  Wounded  Knee  creek,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
solitary  bunting  of  1905  was  found.  In  July,  1907,  when  I crossed  Wounded 
Knee,  there  were  some  of  the  birds  at  the  same  place,  and,  I estimated,  in  increased 
numbers.  I visited  Medicine  Root,  also,  when  on  the  same  trip,  and  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  that  stream,  on  a level  tract,  I perceived  a number  of  buntings.  At 
Lake  Creek,  in  1907,  on  June  13 — mark  the  date! — they  suddenly  appeared  in  con- 
siderable force',  and  became  immediately  common.  The  character  of  the  bird-music 
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of  that  valley  was  thus  abruptly  changed,  for  amid  the  songs  of  the  Meadowlarks, 
Red-wings,  L,ark  Buntings,  and  Bobolinks,  the  “chip,  chip,  chee!  chee!  chee!”  of 
the  Black-throats  was  very  noticeable.  About  two  weeks  after  the  above  date  I 
found  a bunting’s  nest  containing  four  eggs.  The  next  year,  also,  they  came  to 
Lake  Creek  in  June,  and  without  any  doubt,  too,  they  must  have  returned  to  their 
haunts  at  the  other  points  where  I had  found  them  on  previous  occasions.  I think 
that  these  various  records  are  sufficient  to  establish  for  the  Black-throated  Bunting, 
or  Dickcissel,  the  right  to  be  called  a member  of  the  avifauna  of  Pine  Ridge  reser- 
vation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  Cowbird  {Molothrus  ater\  literally, 
“black  vagabond, ” an  appropriate  name),  one  might  doubtless  take  a liking  to 
him.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  female  cowbirds  clandestinely  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other,  and  usually  smaller,  kinds  of  birds,  and  that  in  most  in- 
.stances  the  young  Cowbirds  who  in  due  time  arrive  are  well-cared  for  by  the  dupes 
of  foster  parents,  generally  to  the  neglect  of  their  legitimate  offspring.  Cowbirds 
are  often  seen  folloy'ing  grazing  cattle  and  horses,  and  engaged  in  capturing  the 
insects  that  are  attracted  to  these  animals,  whence  comes  the  common  name  of  the 
bird.  But  though  they  accompany  roving  cattle  and  were  formerly  followers  of 
the  herds  of  buffaloes,  as  the  “old  timers”  tell  us,  I have  seen  them  follow  the 
plow  also.  One  spring,  when  a tract  of  virgin  prairie  w^as  being  broken  up,  a flock 
of  about  twenty  Cowbirds,  male  and  female,  were  on  hand,  and  devoured  great 
numbers  of  the  grubs  of  May-beetles  which  abounded  among  the  grass  roots. 

Where  I first  knew  them  in  Illinois,  northwest  of  the  state  center,  the  Cow- 
birds arrived  early  in  April,  as  a rule.  In  Dakota  they  appeared  from  three  to  four 
weeks  later  than  this,  and  departed  some  time  before  the  middle  of  October.  In 
the  summers  of  1907  and  1908,  respectively,  I observed  that  they  were  very  abun- 
dant throughout  the  lowlands  of  Lake  Creek  and  in  adjacent  regions. 

Through  sight  or  sound  I was  continually  apprised  of  the  proximity  of  many 
birds  that  seldom,  or  never,  actually  stopped  on  the  grounds.  In  the  ev'enings  the 
Nighthawks  {Chordeiles  virginianiis)  sailed  overhead,  and  their  .sharp  and  pene- 
trating “spe-eak!”  or,  at  times,  their  startling  “boom!”  could  be  heard  on  every 
hand.  These  birds  attain  their  normal  abundance  in  those  parts  from  late  in  May 
to  June  2.  In  1904,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  large  numbers  over  many  square 
miles  of  territory  on  May  21,  and  were  frequent  from  that  date.  By  mid-September 
they  are  off  for  the  south. 

Frequently,  and  especially  in  the  evenings  during  falling  or  threatening 
weather,  the  shrill  vociferations  of  the  Killdeers  ( Oxyechus  vociferns  ) resound  on 
all  sides.  Indeed,  when  an  area  of  low  barometer  is  upon  us,  presaging  storms,  I 
believe  that  this  plover  can  “feel  it  in  his  bones”  as  early  and  unmistakably  as  can 
the  most  rheumatic  of  old  men.  These  attractive  birds  usually  arrive  late  in  March 
and  are  common  on  April  1.  Thus  it  was,  also,  when  I observed  them  in  north- 
eastern Utah  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

Sometimes  from  the  top  of  a pine  a Chewink  ( Pipilo  Diacitlatiis  arcticiis ) gave 
utterance  to  his  song,  and  when  the  wind  was  favorable  the  ditty  could  plainly  be 
heard  at  the  house.  The  Chewinks  are  here  in  numbers  by  May  6,  or  sooner,  and 
it  is  only  wffien  the  first  third,  or  sometimes  half,  of  October  is  gone,  that  they  no 
longer  people  the  groves  and  copses.  I have  seen  stragglers  at  various  times 
throughout  the  winter,  however,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  suit- 
able shelter  is  at  hand  and  the  cold  season  not  too  severe,  individual  representatives 
of  the  species  may  occasionally  remain  during  the  entire  year  in  many  localities. 

Within  the  dank  woodland  in  the  abrupt  Medicine  Root  valley,  and  at  no  other 
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point  where  I resided  in  the  Dakota  country,  the  crescendo  chant  of  the  Oven- 
bird  {Seiiinis  aurocapiJhis)  was  heard  in  spring  and  summer,  and  on  two  occasions 
I found  the  nest  of  this  species. 

When  the  night  falls,  and  near  the  water  the  frogs  sing  and  croak;  when  the 
slight  breezes  cause  the  pines  to  sigh;  when,  like  ghouls,  the  coyotes  yelp  and  wail 
amid  the  moon-kissed  hills,  whereon,  exposed  to  sunshine  and  to  rain,  rest  the 
rude  coffins  of  the  Sioux — then  the  sound  that,  above  all  others,  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, is  the  succession  of  curious  utterances  of  the  Long-tailed  Chats  {Icteria  vireus 
in  the  undergrowth  along  the  creek.  Day  and  night  for  a consider- 
able period  after  the  middle  of  May,  I could  hear  them,  and  when  I first  witnessed 
the  actions  of  the  male  as  he  mounted  high  in  the  air,  and  then  descended  in  a 
series  of  short,  jerky  flights,  I realized  the  appropriateness  of  one  of  his,  common 
names — clown.  And  no  mountebank  ever  was  more  gaily  attired  than  he. 

Red -headed  Woodpeckers,  while  not  remarkably  abundant,  were  common 
enough  among  the  trees  near  the  water-courses  from  May  20  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ever  and  anon,  one  or  two  could  be  seen  working  away  at  a post,  or 
sitting  on  the  ridge-board  of  a building.  Or  again,  especially  in  the  autumn,  the 
young  and  old  spent  much  time  together  engaged  in  flycatching.  This,  by  the 
way,  has  become  a very  common  trait  of  these  birds.  While  I do  not  venture  to 
prophesy,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  from  such  small  beginnings  as  this  occasional 
recreation,  marked  changes  in  habit  or  structure  often  take  their  rise.  Just  at 
present  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  these  birds  might  sometime  be  driven  by 
natural  selection  to  take  regularly  to  this  method  of  obtaining  insect  food.  Still, 
should  timber  become  exceedingly  scarce,  such  a result  might  follow.  Moreover 
I believe  that  at  the  present  day,  even,  use  and  habit  may  be  effecting  slight 
changes  in  the  Red-head’s  ways  of  life.  The  habit  of  flycatching,  which  is  in- 
dulged in  by  all  the  species  of  Melanerpes,  the  genus  to  which  this  bird  belongs,  is 
no  doubt  inherited;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  continued  use  of  the  muscles 
called  upon  did  not  strengthen  and  modify  them,  as  well  as  enable  the  bird  to  at- 
tain skill  in  their  exercise;  and  these  acquirements  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
progeny.  Then,  should  the  kinds  of  trees  become  scarce  wherefrom  the  wood- 
peckers are  wont  to  search  out  their  food,  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  natural  se- 
lection would  preserve  those  birds  that  were  best  enabled  to  make  a living  by  fol- 
lowing the  Kingbird’s  trade,  and  that  in  a few  thousand  generations  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  the  shade  of  Audubon,  on  beholding  the  modified  descendant  of 
Melanerpes,  to  tell  what  manner  of  bird  was  before  him! 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  genus  to  which  the  common  Flicker  belongs 
was  in  remote  times  nearer  than  now  to  the  typical  woodpeckers,  which  lead  a 
strictly  arboreal  life;  and  glancing  from  them  to  him  w'e  see  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought.  Natural  selection  has  operated  upon  the  coloration  of  the  Flicker’s 
upper  parts  and  rendered  them  protective  to  the  owner  in  that  they  make  him  in- 
conspicuous as  he  “hunts  bugs”  upon  the  ground,  and  directive  to  his  companions 
as  he  rises  therefrom  in  flight.  Moreover,  the  same  agency,  assisted  by  use  and 
wont,  has  effected  other  modifications.  And  why,  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
should  it  be  impossible  to  accept  the  view  that  the  Red-head,  also,  may  one  day 
become  altered  in  form  and  habit?  But  all  such  changes  ultimately  depend  upon 
modifications  in  the  environment;  unless  these  occur  the  organism  remains  un- 
altered. 

I think  it  was  when  severe  storms  swept  over  the  plains,  driving  the  birds  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  buildings  and  haystacks  that  I felt  for  and  with  them  most, 
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Here  is  an  account,  published  by  me  in  Bird-Lore,  vol.  viir,  of  a May  snowstorm 
and  its  effects  upon  the  bird-life  of  the  region  where  it  occurred: 

“The  following  notes  relate  to  observations  made  at  Grass  Creek,  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  South  Tlakota.  On  May  3,  190.5,  a cold  rain  prevailed  all  day,  coming 
from  the  north.  In  the  evening  the  rain-storm  changed  to  a snow-storm,  which 
continued  all  night,  all  the  next  day,  and  into  the  succeeding  night.  It  was  prac- 
tically a blizzard.  Western  Park  Sparrows  had  arrived  on  May  1,  and  the  storm 
rendered  them  very  uncomfortable,  to  saj"  the  least.  They  huddled  close  to  the 
south  sides  of  the  buildings,  seeking  shelter,  and  looking  for  food  where  the  ground 
was  bare.  I threw  out  crumbs  of  bread  to  them,  many  of  which  the}^  picked  up. 
They  slept  under  the  door-steps  and  in  a stable  well  sheltered  by  a hill,  as  w'ell  as 
in  spaces  among  cord-wood  in  the  wood-pile. 

“The  Horned  Larks  did  not  appear  to  mind  the  storm  greatly,  at  first,  but  ulti- 
mately they  began  to  flock  with  the  Lark  Sparrows.  They  did  not,  however,  so  far 
as  I could  ascertain,  eat  any  of  the  crumbs  that  I had  thrown  out.  But  the  cold 
had  made  these  birds,  as  well  as  the  sparrows,  almost  fearless  of  me. 

“A  White-rumped  Shrike  had  killed  a lark  and  thrown  the  body  over  a wire  on 
the  fence,  thus  enabling  him  to  hold  it  easily.  He  was  eating  the  decapitated  car- 
cass, and  returned  to  it  after  I had  frightened  him  off. 

“When  the  snow  had  nearly  disappeared  I saw  a large  number  of  the  sparrows 
and  larks  feeding  together.  A shrike  flew  over  them,  a few  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  larks  nearly  all  took  alarm  and  flew  away,  but  the  sparrows  fed  on  unconcern- 
edly with  the  few  larks  that  remained. 

“The  flocks  of  blackbirds  that  had  previously  been  with  us  disappeared  while 
the  blizzard  was  in  progress  and  did  not  return  until  it  had  cleared;  but  a single 
Bronzed  Crackle, accompanied  by  a male  cowbird,  sought  at  times  for  food  about  our 
doors,  during  the  storm. 

“The  morning  after  the  storm  had  ended  I saw  a Say’s  Pewee  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  house  in  chase  of  a fly  that  was  on  the  outside;  and  afterwards  I 
saw  him  trying  to  secure  one  or  two  of  these  insects  that  were  on  the  gla.ss  within 
doors.  When  the  storm  w'as  raging  I had  seen  him  upon  the  ground,  searching 
for  food  as  ordinary  ground-dwellers  do.” 

Say  Pewees  {,Sayor}iis  sayiis) , by  the  by,  are  often  apt  to  receive  their  full 
measure  of  winter  and  rough  weather,  as  they  usually  arrive  in  spring  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  decade  of  April,  or  sometimes  sooner,  and  individuals  have 
been  known  to  tarry  until  near  the  end  of  September. 

At  Lake  Creek,  Mallards  ( phityrhyiickos) , Pintails  {Dafila  acuta), 
{ Braiita  canadensis) , '^yiA  Snow  Geese  {Chen  hyperboreus)  often 
winged  their  way  through  the  air  overhead.  Various  sandpipers,  during  rainy 
spells,  frequently  ventured  into  the  dooryard  at  that  place;  the  most  familiar  of 
these  w^ere  the  Least  {Pisobia  mi  nut  ilia)  and  the  Baird  Sandpiper  {Pisobia  bairdi), 
and  the  Upland  “Plover”  {Bartraniia  longicauda) . Curlews  {Nunicnius  anicri- 
),  ofttimes  whistled  in  the  meadows.  Sandhill  Cranes  {pirus  mexicana) 
flushed  from  the  swamps,  floated  in  the  sky  like  boys’  kites,  sometimes  spending 
hours  in  the  air  before  venturing  to  earth  again.  Indeed,  some  persecuted  birds 
must  of  necessity  believe  that  the  earth  is  no  place  for  them  at  all.  The  Great 
Blue  Heron  ( Ardea  hcrodias) , too,  was  met  with  now  and  again,  and  the  Bittern 
{Botaurus  Icntiginosus)  could  be  heard  “pumping  in  the  fens.”  More  than  this, 
he  frequently  approached  very  close  to  the  houses  on  the  marsh.  When  winter 
reigned,  the  Short-eared  Owl  {Asia  fia))inieus)  and  the  Marsh  Hawk  ( Circus  hud- 
sonius),  a-mousing  in  the  meadows,  were  an  essential  part  of  the  snowy  landscape. 
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Bobwhites  ( Colinits  virginianns) , introduced  b>'  man,  were  not  infrequent  at  Medi- 
cine Root  and  Grass  Creek,  while  at  Lake  Creek  there  was  one  small  bevy,  which, 
when  alarmed,  took  refuge  under  a ranchman’s  dwelling  house!  In  that  region, 
too,  if  the  statements  of  the  settlers  are  correct,  the  Pinnated  Grouse  ( Tympa}iti- 
chiis  aniericaniis)  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  forcing  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
( Pedioecctcs  phasiancUiis)  out  of  the  valley.  In  the  highland  country,  however, 
where  I dwelt  also,  only  the  latter  species  is  to  be  found. 

Downy  (Dryohates  fiibescejis  iiicdiamis'i  and  Hairy  ( Dryobates  vil/osus) 
Woodpeckers  w^ere  resident  where  trees  abounded,  but  did  not  come  to  the  build- 
ings. Blue  jays  {Cycuiocitta  crisfata)  now  becoming  more  numerous  wdth  each 
returning  year,  often  stopped  at  the  door.  The  Orchard  {Icterus  spuriiis)  and  the 
Bullock  Orioles  {Icterus  buUocki)  hung  their  pendent  nests  in  the  great  cotton- 
wmods  that  stand  isolated  on  the  meadows  of  Grass  Creek;  and  at  the  house  on  the 
hill  there  and  at  Medicine  Root  the  charming  lay  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak 
( Zamelodia  )}icIanoccf>hala)  was  wafted  to  the  ear  from  the  groves  below. 

Then,  too,  the  notes  of  migrating  Arctic  Bluebirds  (Sialia  currucoides) 
greeted  us  from  overhead,  and  numberless  warblers  and  greenlets  enlivened  the 
thickets  as,  in  their  pilgrimages,  they  followed  the  north  and  south  streams.  But 
to  enumerate  all  my  bird  acquaintances  in  that  pleasant  land,  would,  in  itself, 
prove  a task;  therefore  I wdll  not  prolong  the  list.  Perhaps  they  came  flying  to 
the  grounds — perhaps  their  notes  were  zephyr-borne  from  the  trees  below;  in  what 
way  soever  they  made  themselves  known,  these  feathered  companions  were  an  un- 
failing source  of  pleasure  and  instruction. 


A NESTING  COLONY  OF  HEERMANN  GULLS  AND  BREWSTER 

BOOBIES 

By  JOHN  E.  THAYER 
WITH  THREE  PHOTOS 

IN  the  spring  of  1909  I sent  my  collector,  Mr.  Wilmot  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  to  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  Lower  California  in  the  hopes  that  he  would 
find  the  nesting  place  of  the  Heermann  Gull  (Lams  hcerjuanni).  After  a 
long  and  weary  search  on  the  different  islands,  he  found  a large  breeding  colony 
on  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Island  of  Idlefonso.  This  wms  March  28.  After 
waiting  a few  days,  so  that  the  birds  w’ould  have  full  sets,  he  collected  a very  large 
series.  With  a few  exceptions  most  of  the  nests  contained  two  eggs;  some  tw^enty 
or  thirty  had  three. 

Mr.  Brown  says:  “The  nest  in  all  cases  was  simply  a well  formed  depression 
in  the  ground  with  no  lining  whatsoever.  There  must  have  been  over  fifteen 
thousand  Heermann  Gulls  nesting  on  this  island. 

“On  the  southeastern  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a large  semi- 
circular shaped  depression,  which  covers  about  five  acres.  It  is  quite  level  on  the 
bottom  and  covered  with  gravel,  with  here  and  there  blocks  of  lava  scattered  about. 
(See  fig.  35.  ) It  is  well  protected  from  the  northwest  wdnd,  which  prevails  here 
in  March  and  April.  At  the  time  I arrived  on  the  island  immense  numbers  of 
these  gulls  had  congregated.  They  literally  covered  the  ground.  They  were  so 
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Fig.  .14.  nesting  colony  ok  HKIERMANN  GULLS,  IDLEKONSO  ISLAND,  LOWER 
calikornia:  march  23,  1909 


Fig.  .1.5.  portion  of  colony  ok  heermann  gulls;  april  8,  1909.  at  this  time 
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occupied  in  their  lov'e-making  that  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  us.  Their 
cries  deadened  the  cries  of  all  the  other  birds  and  they  kept  it  up  all  through  the 
night. 

“In  the  waters  close  to  the  breeding  ground  large  flocks  were  seen.  When  I 
first  arrived,  March  24,  there  were  an  immense  number  of  birds.  The  males  were 
constantly  seen  fluttering  over  the  females  on  the  ground,  near  their  nests;  but  no 
eggs  were  laid  until  April  2.  It  seems  they  spend  some  time  in  courtship  before 
settling  down  to  their  matrimonial  duties.  The  female  when  in  passion  emits  a 
peculiar  squeaky  sound  as  she  coaxes  the  male  by  squatting  down  and  going 
through  the  most  ludicrous  motions.  I have  also  seen  a pair  holding  on  to  each 
other’s  bills,  a kind  of  tug-of-war  affair;  then  they  would  back  away  and  go  through 
a suggestion  of  a dance,  but  all  the  time  talking  to  each  other  in  low  love  tones. 


I'ig.  .if).  .\  FAMILY  OF  BREWSTER  BOOBIES,  BOTH  PARENT  BIRDS,  AND  ONE  YOUNG 

ONE  IN  THE  N.A.TAr.  DOWN.  THFI  NEST  IS  IN  A CREVICE  NEAR  THE  TOP  OF  \ CLIFF 

The  appearance  of  a Duck  Hawk  would  send  them  all  flying  to  sea.  They  would 
return  however  very  quickly. 

“On  the  southern  end  of  the  island  there  was  a colony  of  Brewster  Boobies 
( S///a  brcivsteri) . They  were  nesting  in  the  cliffs  and  caves  and  in  the  openings 
among  the  rocks  (see  fig.  36).  The  nest  was  composed  of  a few  sticks,  in  most  in- 
stances whitened  with  guano,  and  on  this  one  egg  w^as  laid.  I never  found  a nest 
with  two  eggs.  I found  many  nest»wfith  one  young.  I also  saw  full  growm  young 
on  the  wing,  which  would  indicate  that  they  must  begin  to  nest  in  January.” 

Mr.  Brown  also  found  breeding  on  this  island  the  Blue-footed  Booby  {Suhi 
)ieboiixi),  the  Craveri  Murrelet  {^Brachyramphits  cravcrii)  and  the  Rock  Wren 
{Salpinctcs  obsoletiis  obsolctus). 
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Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Young  Cowbirds. — To  the  writer  the  speculation  has  been  in- 
teresting as  to  whether  young  Cowbirds  nuist  make  shift  to  live  and  grow  on  diets  varying 
widel}'  according  to  the  foster  parents.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  material  bearing  on 
the  problem,  Imt  with  little  success.  The  vicinity  of  Washington  is  a poor  place  for  Cowbirds. 
However  14  stomachs  from  other  localities  have  been  examined.  The  distril^ution  among  foster 
parents  is  as  follows:  Icterus  galbida  1,  Pooecetes  gramitietts  2,  Melospiza  melodia  .5,  Vireosylva 
olivacea  2,  Vireosylva  gilva  1,  Dendroica  aestiva  2,  and  Geothlypis  trichas  1. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  is  very  plain  that  these  species  give  to  the  young  cowbirds  the 
normal  diet  for  their  own  nestlings.  For  instance  the  Vesper  Sparrows  were  the  only  birds  to 
feed  the  terrestrial  cutworms;  but  this  is  a very  natxiral  thing  for  these  groxind  loving  birds  to 
do.  Onl}'  Song  Sparrows  fed  carabid  beetles,  and  weevils,  and  more  than  a trace  of  seeds.  This 
diet  agrees  with  that  described  for  the  sparrows  by  Judd.l  Moreover  three  of  the  Cowliirds  fed 
by  vSong  Sparrows  had  a bunch  of  vegetable  fibers  in  their  stomachs  and  were  the  only  nestlings 
so  favored.  The  Yellowthroat  and  Song  Sparrow  were  the  only  ones  to  feed  snails.  The  diet  of 
the  nestlings  fed  by  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  agrees  with  previous  records  for  this  bird  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  tree-living  homoptera.  The  youngsters  foisted  upon  Yellow  Warblers  were  the  only  ones 
treated  to  moths,  an  item  known  to  be  given  to  the  nestlings  of  other  warblers. 

These  records  show  the  adaptability  of  Cowbirds,  a characteristic  which  must  receive  a 
severe  test  in  certain  cases.  For  instance  the  horned  larks  and  various  species  of  blackbirds  and 
sparrows,  habitually  feeil  seeds  and  hard  insects  to  their  young.  The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
uses  the  “nasty”  potato  beetle  for  baby  food;  and  the  Cedarhird  uses  a large  proportion  of  fruit. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  departure  from  the  average  nestling  diet  among  the  species  parasitized  by 
Cowbirds  is  in  the  case  of  the  Turtle  Dove.  This  bird  feeds  its  young  entirel}'  on  vegetable 
matter,  some  of  it  half-digested,  and  mixed  with  a secretion  of  the  crop,  being  the  substance 
called  pigeon’s  milk.  It  would  he  of  great  interest  to  know  whether  cowbirds  are  ever  reared  on 
this  palmlum. 

Samuels  remarks  that  “This  bird  although  subsisting  principall}'  on  various  seeds  aud 
small  fruits,  destroys  great  numbers  of  insects,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season;  in  fact  its 
young  are  fed  entirely  on  insects  and  their  larvte,  and  the  well  known  wire-worms.  "2  It  has 
justly  been  observed  before  that  the  credit  for  choice  of  insects  consumed  by  young  Cowbirds 
belongs  strictly  to  the  foster  parents.  Considering  the  food  of  adxilt  Cowbirds  alone  the  balance 
is  in  favor  of  the  species.  But  when  we  reflect  that  each  Cowbird  brought  to  maturity  is  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  three  or  four  birds  which  would  have  been  just  as  beneficial  in  the  nest- 
ling stage,  and  probably  more  so  in  later  life,  the  right  of  the  Cowbird'  to  protection  can  well  be 
questioned. — W.  L.  IMcATEE. 

Notes  on  a Broken  Leg  in  the  White-rumped  Shrike. — My  friend.  Dr.  G.  FI.  French, 
has  called  my  attention  to  a peculiarly  healed  broken  leg  of  a female  White-rumped  Shrike 
(Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides) , which  he 
had  collected  on  February  18, 1911, for  mounting. 

The  tibio-tarsus  and  fibula  of^the  right  leg 
had  been  broken  squarely  off  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  distal  end,  as  is 
shown  in  figs.  I,  II  and  III.  The  activit}'  of 
the  bird  very  evidently  had  prevented  a union 
of  the  broken  ends,  which  were  separated  a six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  but  which  hail  finally  been 
bridged  together  by  two  very  strong  bone  arches. 

As  healed,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibio-tarsus  had 
a marked  lateral  bend,but  not  enough  to  attract 
attention  before  dissection.  The  muscles  of 
the  lower  leg  were  well  developed,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  shrike  had  recovered  good  use 
of  its  foot. 

Fig.  I is  a view  of  the  anterior  surface,  fig.  II 
a view  of  the  right  lateral  surface,  and  fig.  Ill 
a view  of  the  posterior  surface. — Clarence  Hamilton  Kennedy. 


1 Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  [1900]  1901,  pp.  419-422. 

2 .Samuels.  E.  A.,  U.  .S.  Agric.  Rep.  [1864]  1865,  p.  426, 
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The  Catbird  in  Southern  Idaho. — On  August  1,  1909,  while  prowling  along  a thick  fringe 
of  scrub  willow,  beside  a lagoon-like  pond  on  the  Boise  river  bottoms,  I started  the  only  catbird 
(Dmiietella  carolinensis)  I have  seen  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the  time  I did  not 
think  the  occurrence  specially  worthy  of  note,  as  I was  then  new  to  this  section;  but  having  ex- 
plored this  same  thicket  and  others  of  a similar  sort  and  in  similar  location,  many  times  since, 
without  results,  I have  concluded  the  species  is  rare,  in  this  section  at  least — L.  E.  Wyman. 

A Nesting  Incident  of  the  Brewer  Blackbird  {Euphagus  cyanocephalus) . — In  July, 
1909,  having  occasion  to  burn  a pile  of  brush  in  the  road  near  my  residence,  I removed  there- 
from a nest  of  this  bird,  with  three  eggs,  and  fastened  the  same  in  a crotch  of  a small  black 
locust  about  twenty-five  feet  distant.  The  next  morning  I was  surprised  to  see  the  mother  bird 
on  the  nest  in  its  new  location,  brooding  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  in  due  time  two 
young  appeared,  though  the  family  cat  prevented  their  reaching  maturity. — L.  E.  Wym.an. 

The  Virginia  Rail  at  Helena,  Montana,  in  Winter. — On  February  22,  1911,  I secured  an 
adult  male  Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  virginianus)  near  Helena,  Montana.  The  bird  was  one  of 
three  that  were  found  in  a willow  swamp  where  warm  springs  keep  the  waters  open  all  winter. 
The  birds  were  feeding  about  the  edges  of  these  springs.  The  ojie  shot  was  in  good  condition 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  them  had  remained  there  throughout  the  winter. 
Two  other  species  by  no  means  common  in  winter  in  .Montana,  but  seen  in  the  same  vicinity  at 
the  same  time,  are  the  Western  Meadowlark  and  Wilson  .Snipe. — Aretas  A.  Saunders. 

Occurrence  of  the  Red  Crossbill  (Lo.via  ciirvirostra  Elinor)  in  Southern  Idaho. — While 
this  bird  should  be,  and  probably  is,  common,  or  at  least  not  rare,  among  the  conifers  of  the 
mountains,  it  apparently  seldom  strays  into  this  section  of  the  Boise  Valley.  Last  (October  I saw 
a small  flock  of  birds  passing  overhead  and  heard  the  familiar  note  of  the  Crossbill.  The  flock 
alighted  in  a Lombardy  poplar  and  a shot  brought  down  a Crossbill  and  a House  Finch.  As 
nearly  as  I could  determine  without  glasses,  the  Crossbill  was  the  only  bird  of  its  species  in  the 
flock,  the  rest  being  House  Finches  (Carpodacus  inexicafius  fro?ttalis) . — L.  E.  Wym.an. 

The  Yellow  Rail  in  Southern  California. — A Vellow  Rail  [Colurnicops  noveboracetisis) , 
male,  no.  2077,  coll,  of  P.  I.  O.,  was  received  from  Mr.  F'van  Davis  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
specimen  was  collected  at  Newport  Bay,  California,  on  December  12,  1896,  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Hender- 
son. Are  there  other  records  for  this  vicinity? — Pingree  I.  Osburn. 

Some  August  Notes  for  Lake  Valley. — I spent  most  of  August,  1906,  at  Lake  Valley, 
which  lies  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tahoe.  This  being  my  first  visit  at  so  late  a date,  a 
comparison  with  the  Valley's  bird  life  in  May  and  June  may  be  of  interest.  While  advancing 
summer  finds  certain  birds  ascending  to  still  higher  altitudes,  on  the  other  hand  some  species, 
or  rather  individuals,  having  reared  their  3-oung  in  high  altitudes,  now  descend  to  lower  levels. 
In  May  and  June  at  Bijou,  such  birds  as  the  Pine  Siskin  [Spinus  piniis  pinns),  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catcher (Nuttallornis  borealis) , Slender-billed  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata),  William- 
son Sapsxicker  (Sphyrapicns  thyroideus)  and  Clarke  Nutcracker  {Nucifraga  Columbiana)  are 
either  scarce  or  wanting;  in  August,  however,  I found  these  not  uncommon  and  collected  exam- 
ples of  all  of  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bijou. 

Green-tailed  Towhees  [Oreospiza  chlorura) , while  scarce  in  the  breeding  season  at  Bijou, 
although  nesting  commonly  in  certain  localities  adjacent,  were  in  August  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon birds,  being  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  now  dry  meadowlands  in  companj'  with  the 
Sierra  Junco  {Junco  hyemalis  thurberi). 

In  general  birdlife,  being  increased  by  the  young  of  the  year,  was  more  abundant  than  earlier. 
These  conditions  did  not  obtain  at  the  Rowland’s  Marsh  at  Al-Tahoe,  however,  where  the  de- 
fection was  verj'  marked.  Here  we  found  almost  the  entire  summer  congregation  absent.  Of 
its  usual  cpiota  of  thousands  of  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  [Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus)  we 
observed  only  a single  individ^ial,  an  immature  male;  Forster  Terns  {Sterna  forsteri)  were  en- 
tirelj'  wanting  and  the  verj-  few  Black  Terns  (Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinarnensis)  seen  were  all 
yonng  of  the  year.  In  our  toTir  of  the  marsh,  however,  we  secured  a new  bird  for  the  Lake 
Vallej'  checklist  in  the  Least  Sandpiper  {Pisobia  minutilla) . A flock  of  about  twentj-  passed  over 
oirr  boat  and  we  secnred  three  specimens,  all  adults.  Another  species  new  for  the  checklist  was 
the  Sora  Rail  {Porzana  Carolina).  We  first  took  this  bird  on  the  Bijou  Meadow  on  August  12;  on 
August  27,  on  our  trip  through  the  Rowland’s  Marsh,  we  noted  two  more  rails  of  this  species. 
During  a stay  of  a little  over  a month  the  writer  made  a collection  of  about  fifty  skins,  including 
a few  of  the  smaller  mammals.  The  two  birds  alreadj’  noted,  however,  were  the  onlj'  ones  to  be 
newly  recorded  for  Lake  Valley. — IMieTon  S.  Ray. 
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The  Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Placer  County,  California, — The  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  receiv'ed  a female  Bohemian  Waxwing  (Bombycilla  garrula)  from  Dutch  Flat, 
Placer  Comity,  California.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  FT  K.  Carnes,  Superintendent  of  the  .State  In- 
sectary, who  stated  that  it  was  shot  on  February  26,  1911.  He  writes  under  date  of  March  3: 
“Large  numbers  of  this  species  of  bird  have  appeared  in  the  apple  orchards  around  the  town  just 
named  and  are  feeding  on  the  decaying  fruit,  which  has  been  left  on  the  ground  or  is  still  hang- 
ing on  the  tree.” — E.  W.  Gifford. 

The  Egret  in  Southern  California. — While  crossing  the  salt  marsh  north  of  Alamitos 
Bay,  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  9:30  a.  in.,  February  26,  1911,  en  route  to  Newport  Beach,  I 
saw  two  Egrets  (Herodias  egretta)  standing  in  a tide  pool  about  seventy-five  yards  from  the 
Pacific  Electric  R.  R.  tracks.  The  passing  of  the  car  did  not  seem  to  disturb  them.  When  re- 
turning, about  1:30  p.  m.,  I did  not  see  the  birds. — C.  B.  Linton. 

The  Troupial  in  California. — On  April  30,  1911,  I obtained  near  .Santa  Barbara  a Troupial 
(/cterus  icterus),  a most  beautiful  male.  The  plumage  is  absolutely  perfect,  not  a feather  being 
frayed  in  either  wings  or  tail,  and  the  feet  are  in  perfect  condition.  To  me  there  seems  no  possi- 
bility that  it  can  be  a cage  bird.  It  was  in  upper  IMission  Canyon,  a very  wild  locality,  in 
compan}^  with  a flock  of  Western  Tanagers  that  were  passing  through,  and  seemed  very  much  at 
his  ease.  He  was  in  fine  condition,  and  the  stomach  was  crammed  with  small  green  canker- 
worms.— J.  II.  Bowles. 

Bobolink  at  Great  Altitude. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  presence  at  Leadville, 
Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  10, 1.50  feet,  of  two  male  Bobolinks  {Dolichouyx  oryzivorus)  on  the 
17th  day  of  July,  1907,  a little  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

They  were  on  a bunch  of  weeds,  less  than  half  a block  east  of  the  Public  Library,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  from  me  as  I passed  on  the  sidewalk.  I might  add  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  I have  ever  seen  in  thirty  years  experience  in  this  county,  which  includes  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

Perhaps,  when  the  more  ab.sorbing  duties  of  earl}'  summer  were  over,  the}'  were  seeking, 
like  many  another,  the  delightful  exhilaration  of  a mountain  trip! — J.  Cl.^RENce  IIersey. 

Unusual  Nesting  Site  of  the  San  Nicholas  Rock  Wren. — While  visiting  San  Nicholas 
Island,  April  14  and  15,  1911,  my  attention  was  called  to  a pair  of  these  wrens  {Salpinctes  obso- 
letus  pulverius)  carrying  nest  material  into  a crack  under  the  eaves  of  the  store-house  where  the 
ranch  provisions  are  kept.  Both  birds  were  seen  at  work  at  the  same  time.  About  20  men 
(sheep  shearers,  et  al.)  were  at  work  15  to  .30  feet  distant,  and  were  constantly  passing  and  enter- 
ing the  store-house.  The  birds  entered  the  nesting-site  while  I was  standing  within  five  feet  of 
the  building.  — C.  B.  Linton. 

Field  Notes  From  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. — Beginning  March  5 of  this  spring  (1911)  the 
IMuseum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the  University  of  California  has  kept  a party  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  central  California,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mammal  fauna  of  the 
region.  While  the  bulk  of  attention  was  necessarily  devoted  to  the  trapping  and  study  of 
mammals,  some  observations  were  made  on  the  birds  of  the  region  traversed.  The  writer  of 
the  present  sketch  spent  about  five  weeks  with  the  party  between  (March  5 and  (May  5,  and  the 
following  scattered  information  relative  to  the  birds  is  selected  from  his  note  book  as  being 
thought  worthy  of  being  made  accessible  to  the  bird  student  in  general.  A few  specimens  were 
taken  and  comments  on  some  of  these  are  also  added. 

California  Jay  [Aphelocoma  cali/ornica) . Of  extraordinary  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raymond,  Madera  County.  I used  to  be  skeptical  of  the  notion  that  Jays  have  very  much  dele- 
terious influence  on  the  small  bird  life  of  a locality.  But  after  witnessing  a single  jay  despoil  a 
Brown  Towhee’s  nest  and  eggs  in  spite  of  the  spirited  defense  put  up  by  both  owners,  and  after 
seeing  another  jay  beating  a young  sparrow  to  death,  I feel  inclined  to  attribute  the  relative 
scarcity  of  small  birds  around  Raymond  to  the  presence  of  so  many  California  Jays.  The  place 
would  appear  perfectly  suited  to  a large  population  of  gnatcatchers,  bush-tits,  towhees,  wrens, 
vireos  and  warblers,  but  the  expected  species  were  either  scarce  or  wanting.  Five  jays’  nests 
each  with  eggs  or  young  were  encountered,  although  I was  not  hunting  for  birds’  nests.  These 
were  in  small  oaks  or  ceanothus  bushes,  four  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  with  no  apparent  at- 
tempt at  concealment,  beyond  that  incidental  to  support  and  shade. 

Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow  [Ammodratnus  savannartim  bimaciilatus) . A single  speci- 
men obtained  on  an  alfalfa  patch  at  Earlimart,  Tulare  County,  April  ,30. 
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Western  Savannah  vSparrow  (Passerculus  sandiL'ichensis  alaudinus) . Still  present  at  Earli- 
inart,  Tulare  County,  up  to  May  4.  This  to  iny  mind  constitutes  late  tarrying  of  winter  visitants, 
and  in  no  wise  indicates  a breeding  station.  The  behavior  of  the  birds  at  no  time  was  such  as  to 
lead  one  to  suspect  nesting;  and  a specimen  shot  on  April  30  was  just  completing  a partial  pre- 
nuptial molt,  being  in  the  conseepient  plumage  a duplicate  of  Alaskan  specimens.  It  woxild  ap- 
pear quite  unsafe  to  base  breeding  records  of  any  of  these  migratory  sparrows  upon  anything 
short  of  actual  discovery  of  nests  and  eggs  or  small  young. 

Intermediate  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli).  Observed  at  various  points  all 
through  April.  AtEarlimart,  Tulare  County,  several  were  noted  on  the  30th.  One  was  shot  on 
IMay  1,  and  none  were  noted  thereafter,  thus  establishing  a date  of  departure  for  this  season  and 
place. 

Nuttall  vSparrow  {Zonotrichia  leucophrys  nuttalli).  A number  of  this  form  were  noted  in 
mixed  flocks  of  sparrows  in  rose  thickets  along  levees  five  miles  northeast  of  Tracy,  San  Joaqiiin 
County,  March  11.  Two  specimens  shot  were  preserved,  and  comparison  in  the  Museum  shows 
them  to  be  umiuestionably  of  this  race,  thus  establishing  an  eastward  extension  of  the  known 
winter  range  of  Z.  1.  nuttalli. 

Ileermann  .Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia  heermanni) . During  the  travels  of  myself  and 
assistants,  we  kept  a constant  lookout  for  song  sparrows.  The  result  was  that  contrarj'  to  previous 
notions  large  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  were  foinid  to  be  absolutely  wdthout  any  represen- 
tative of  the  genus.  Neither  in  the  vicinity  of  Tracy,  Los  llanos,  or  Ra3-niond  could  song 
sparrows  be  found.  A few  were  noted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno;  and  on  the  Fresno  County 
siile  of  the  San  Joaqnin  River  near  Lane  Bridge  (ten  miles  north  of  the  citj'  of  Fresno)  four 
specimens  were  secured.  Mr.  John  G.  Tyler,  of  Fresno,  who  was  with  me  at  this  point,  helped 
me  to  secure  these  and  also  contributed  a nest  with  four  slightly  incubated  eggs  which  he  found 
in  the  river  bottom  close  to  our  camp  on  April  7.  Another  nest  with  three  fresh  eggs  was  found 
on  the  8th.  In  each  instance  the  nest  was  located  in  low  vegetation,  against  which  drift-trash 
had  lodged;  in  one  case  the  nest  was  2'/z  feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  other  four  feet. 

Song  sparrows  were  found  again  onlj-  at  Earlimart,  Tnlare  Coxintj-,  where  a male  and  two 
females  were  taken  April  30  and  Ma}'  2.  These  were  the  onlj'  individuals  observed  at  this  place, 
and  were  inhabiting  a willow-margined  reservoir. 

The  seven  song  sparrows  secxired,  as  just  specified,  are  as  uniform  as  usxial,  considering 
the  normal  range  in  individual  variation;  and  they  are  verj-  nearlj'  duplicates  of  topotj'pes  of 
31.  m.  heer)nanni  from  Fort  Tejon,  Kern  Countj'.  The  known  range  of  heerjuanni,  as  latelj' 
restricted  (see  Grinnell,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Zool.  V,  April  1909,  p.  266),  is  thus  extended  north  to 
include  parts  of  the  Tulare  basin.  Heermafirii  is  distinct  from  31.  m.  maillairdi  (Univ.  Calif. 
Publ.  Zool.  YII,  F'ebrxiary,  1911,  p.  197).  The  differences  lie  in  the  much  paler  “ground  color’’ 
dorsally  of  heermanni^  the  narrower  black-streaking  both  above  and  below  and  in  the  slightlj’ 
smaller  bill. 

There  is  still  a great  stretch  of  conn trj'— between  Fresno  and  Modesto — from  which  we  have 
no  IMelospizine  returns.  There  may  be  an  actual  hiatus  between  the  ranges  of  heermanni 
and  mailliardi.  For,  as  our  San  Joaquin  work  has  demonstrated,  it  is  a grave  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  song  sparrows  range  xmiformly  all  over  the  beil  of  the  Valley  and  up  into  the  foothills. 
Rather  are  there  only  narrow  belts  of  occupied  ground,  coinciding  with  sections  of  riparian 
strips.  Vast  areas  of  dry  prairie  intervene,  unsuited  to  this  bird.  However,  a circumstance 
accompanjdng  human  invasion  will  tend  to  obliterate  these  original  conditions:  Song  sparrows 
were  seen  in  the  Fresno  district  along  irrigation  canals.  These  canals  thus  serve  to  divert  a 
stream  of  riparian  plants  and  animals,  including  the  song  sparrow,  onj  over  the  plains  between 
the  rivers,  by  which  process  the  fauna  of  the  originally  arid  levels  becomes  metamorphosed.  The 
ranges  of  the  song  sparrows  of  interior  California  may  thus  be  expected  to  shift  to  a consider- 
able extent  from  what  thej'  were  or  even  are  at  the  present  stage  of  events. 

An  incident  of  interest  thongh  not  of  definite  significance  was  that  at  the  Earlimart  reser- 
voir referred  to  above  there  were  two  females,  each  -with  a nest,  but  onlj'  one  male,  at  least  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  April  30.  (.)ne  of  the  females,  shot  together  with  the  male  on  that  date, 

contained  very  large  ova  (one  egg  would  have  been  laid  probably  the  next  day),  and  her  nest 
was  apparently  completed.  The  other  female  was  taken  on  IMaj'  2 together  witli  her  nest  and 
fonr  fresh,  or  infertile,  eggs.  This  bird  was  incubating,  as  the  subdermal  layer  in  the  abdominal 
region  was  glandular  to  an  extreme  degree.  This  state  of  affairs  (one  male,  and  two  females 
with  nests)  might  be  accounted  for  b}^  any  one  of  three  explanations:  (1)  that  there  ivas  another 
male  at  the  re.servoir,  but  destroyed  bj’  some  means  before  nij’  arrival;  (2)  that  an  excess  female 
without  a mate  had  gone  ahead  and  built  a nest  and  proihiceil  infertile  eggs;  or  (3)  that  where 
there  were  more  females  than  males,  polygamj-  had  occurred  and  the  male  had  mated  with  two 
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females.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  three  song  sparrows  were  the  only  ones  found  in 
the  Earliiiiart  neighborhood,  and  that  the  reservoir  referred  to  (on  the  Moore  ranch)  was  the 
only  bit  of  favorable  environment  within  a radius  of  at  least  three  miles. 

Forbtish  Sparrow  {Melospiza  lincolni  striata).  Four  specimens  quite  typical  of  this  form 
were  shot  at  a marshy  place  in  the  San  Joaquin  river  bottom  near  Lane  Bridge,  ifresno  County, 
April  9 and  10.  Tyler  (Condor  xiii,  March  1911,  p.  76)  has  already  recorded  this  sparrow  from 
the  Fresno  district,  but  as  found  in  December. 

Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo  erylhrogastra) . A pair  seen  by  both  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself  on  a 
telephone  wire  over  a bridge  near  Fresno  March  15.  Doubtless  the  same  pair  was  seen  in  the 
same  place  April  6.  The  former  date  appears  to  be  the  earliest  on  record  for  the  arrival  of  this 
swallow  within  the  State.  Mr.  Tyler  tells  me  that  very  many  Barn  Swallows  nest  in  Fresno 
County;  and  I found  a pair  nesting  near  Tipton,  Tulare  County,  April  24. 

Phainopepla  (Phainopepla  nitens) . On  March  11  I saw  a male  of  this  species  among  some 
valley  oaks  five  miles  northeast  of  Tracy,  San  Joaquin  County.  The  bird  was  staying  around 
clumps  of  mistletoe,  which  plant  infested  many  of  the  oaks  at  this  point.  I also  heard  notes  of 
Phainopeplas  in  the  distance,  though  only  the  one  individual  was  located;  so  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  occurrence  was  more  than  casual  at  this  time  and  place.  1 saw  a male  of  this  species  in 
the  foothills  at  Raymond,  Madera  County,  April  16. 

California  Shrike  (Lanius  ludoviciatius  gambeli) . A nest  of  this  species  was  observed  near 
Pixley,  Tulare  County,  April  29,  containing  seven  well-incubated  eggs.  The  notable  feature  of 
this  nest  was  the  site  selected.  The  region  is  well-nigh  tree-less,  hence  those  birds  under  natural 
conditions  selecting  trees  for  nesting  places  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  remain  in  the 
region  are  compelled  to  resort  to  unusual  sites  for  their  nests.  All  through  the  valley,  begin- 
ning April  20,  the  Western  Kingbirds  were  building  nests  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts. 
The  pair  of  shrikes  in  question  had  constructed  their  nest  on  top  of  one  of  the  posts  of  a fence 
paralleling  the  county  road  where  autos  and  other  vehicles  were  constantly  passing.  The  nest 
was  sheltered  by  two  boards  converging  overhead  and  nailed  to  the  fence  post  vertically  for  the 
support  of  a telephone  wire.  The  nest  was  typically  constructed,  the  outer  portion  of  an  inter- 
laced mass  of  stiff  twigs  flaring  out  broadly  on  the  two  unsheltered  sides.  To  express  it  other- 
wise the  nest  was  so  firmly  wedged  between  the  two  boards  that  it  could  not  have  been  removed 
except  by  tearing  it  to  pieces  or  removing  the  boards.  In  spite  of  its  -conspicuous  position  the 
venture  gave  promise  of  success. 

C&liiorni&'L.e&stVireo  (Vireo  belli pusMus).  At  Lane  Bridge,  ten  miles  north  of  Fresno, 
this  bird  had  already  arrived  April  7.  Several  were  heard  or  seen  in  the  willow  association  along 
the  Fresno  County  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Mr.  Tyler  says  the  species  nests  in  the  Fresno 
district. 

Dotted  Canyon  Wren  [Catherpes  mexicanus  punctulatus) . There  being  no  canyons  or  even 
steep-sided  ravines,  at  Raymond,  Madera  County,  the  presence  of  the  Canyon  Wren  was  rather 
unexpected  there.  However  the  otherwise  smoothe  and  rounded  foothills  were  marred  by  many 
low  projecting  ledges  and  bowlder-piles.  These  evidently  formed  congenial  and  productive  for- 
age ground,  though  the  two  pairs  of  wrens  discovered  had  each  established  headquarters  in  places 
of  human  construction — one  in  an  abandoned  cabin,  the  other  in  a granite  quarry. 

Mountain  Bluebird  (Sialia  currucoides) . Abundant  on  the  newly  sprouted  grain  fields 
around  Tracy,  San  Joaquin  County,  the  second  week  in  March.  This  species  was  reported  from 
several  quarters  as  much  more  numerous  than  usual  the  past  winter  on  the  floor  of  the  valley. — 
J.  Grinnedd. 

An  Albino. — 1 have  noticed  two  albino  English  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)  lately.  One 
specimen  was  a dirty  gray,  and  the  other,  which  I have  seen  several  times,  is  pinkish  cinnamon, 
with  snow  white  tail  and  primaries. — W.  E.  Ungdish. 

■ The  Bohemian  Waxwieg  in  Sacramento  County,  California. — That  there  has  been  a gen- 
eral visitation  by  this  species  to  this  state  the  past  season  is  further  indicated  by  the  following 
record:  Mr.  W.  H.  Noble,  of  Galt,  Sacramento  County,  California,  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  a specimen  (now  no.  17210)  of  Bombycilla  garrula  taken  at  that  place  March  14, 
1911.— J.  Grinnedd. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mr,  Ediiinntl  Heller  has  embarked  upon  a 
third  expedition  to  British  East  Africa,  in 
pursuit  of  big  game.  This  time  he  is  one  of  a 
party  etpiipped  with  a string  of  cow  ponies,  a 
pack  of  bear  dogs,  and  a moving  picture 
machine.  It  wouhl  appear  that  an  extreme  of 
exciting  adventure  will  be  one  pretty  certain 
outcome  of  such  a combination!  However, 
Mr.  Heller  is  the  naturalist  of  the  party,  and 
will  collect  and  prepare  as  scientific  specimens, 
as  much  of  the  spoils  as  possible  for  the 
National  IMnsenm.  lie  will  particularly  try 
to  obtain  material  supplementary  to  the  Roose- 
velt collections,  which  are  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
tended scientific  report  in  course  of  preparation 
hy  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Ered  M.  Dille,  a pioneer  Colorado  natur- 
alist, has  been  appointed  special  warden  by 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  to  investigate  or- 
nithological conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Minidoka  and  Deer  Elat  reclamation  projects 
in  Idaho,  and  the  Cold  Spring  project  in 
Oregon.  He  assumes  his  new  duties  at  once. 

2klr.  W.  L.  Burnett,  who  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  biological  work  in  Colorado,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Et.  Col- 
lins, Colorado.  His  new  position  will  enable 
him  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  biological 
work,  and  the  college  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  securing  the  services  of  a man  so  emi- 


nently ecpiipped  for  the  work  he  is  to  under- 
take. Mr.  Burnett  assumes  his  new  position 
June  1st. 

A few  of  the  older  members  of  the  Cooper 
Club  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  H.  B. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nnttall 
Club,  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  and 
Linnaean  Society,  has  become  an  active  worker 
in  the  ranks  of  ornithologists  and  oologists 
once  more.  Since  his  collection  of  eggs  went 
into  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  some  years  ago,  he  has  done  little  active 
work  along  these  lines.  Having  lately  re- 
tired from  business  he  has  taken  up  his  old 
hobbies  and  has  joined  forces  with  his  son  in  a 
new  Bailey  Collection  and  Library.  He  left 
some  time  ago  for  Elorida  on  an  extensive  trip 
after  specimens. 

!Mr.  Alex  Wetmore,  who  has  been  at  the 
Kansas  State  University  for  the  past  3'ear,  has 
left  Lawrence,  Kansas,  for  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, where  he  is  to  join  Mr.  A.  C.  Bent  and 
Rollo  Beck  in  an  extended  collecting  trip 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands.  * Mr.  Wetmore 
joins  the  party  as  a representative  of  the  Bio- 
logical Snri'e}'. 

IMr.  E.  R.  Warren  left  his  home  at  Colorado 
Springs  about  the  middle  of  !May,  for  an  ex- 
tensive collecting  trip  through  central  and 
northern  Colorado.  Mr.  Warren  is  thoronghl}’ 
equipped  with  a sea-worthy  prairie  schooner, 
and  expects  to  be  in  the  field  until  fall. 

According  to  onr  critic  (T.  S.  P. ) in  April 
Bird-Lore  it  would  appear  that  the  illustrations 
in  The  Condor  have  improved  greatly  since 
we  dropped  simplified  spelling  ! 


PUBLICATIONS  RPIVIEWIH) 

The  Home-life  of  the  Spoonbill,  the 
Stork  and  Some  Herons,  by  Bentley  Bee.- 
TH.LM,  F.  Z.  S.  [Witherby  & Co.,  London, 
1910,  pp.  i-viii,  1-47,  pll.  1-,31.  Price  6 s.  net.] 

Four  species  are  treated,  the  .Spoonliill,  White 
vStork,  Common  Heron  and  Purple  Heron. 
They  were  studied  and  photographed  from 
blinds  placed  in  marsh  or  tree  lop,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  with  what  would  appear  to  he 
most  gratifying  success.  The  photographs  are 
beautiful  and  instructive,  convejdng  much  in- 
formation of  a sort  that  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  from  the  best  written  accounts,  while 
the  accompanjdng  text  is  couched  in  a most 
attractive  style,  and,  though  but  a compara- 
tively limited  space  is  given  to  each  species, 
contains  a great  deal  of  very  interesting  life 
history.  The  description  of  the  actions  of  the 
j'onng  Purple  Plerons,  deserting  their  nests  in 
the  tree-tops  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  tangles  of  underbrush  on 
the  groiin{l,  each  returning  to  his  own  home 
when  the  danger  has  passed,  is  of  great  inter- 
est: additional  traits  of  this  species  as  well  as 
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of  the  others  are  related  in  an  ecpially  enter- 
taining style. 

If  any  criticism  be  made  of  the  manner  of 
production  of  the  book  it  would  be  to  point  out 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Purple 
Heron,  the  species  treated  are  nowhere  alluded 
to  by  their  scientific  names,  thus  precluding 
the  possibility  of  these  truly  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  their  life  histories  being  anywhere 
cited  in  literature.  A more  definite  statement 
as  to  the  geographic  locality  of  the  colonies  ob- 
served would  also  be  desirable. — H.  S.  S. 

MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB  MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

December.-— The  December  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  December  29,  1910,  in 
Room  526  Merchants  Trust  Building.  In  the 
absence  of  President  Morcom,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Lelande,  with 
the  following  members  present:  Messrs  Daw- 
son, Howard,  Zahii,  Willett,  Linton,  Osburn, 
Antonin  Jay,  Davis,  Robertson,  Fischer,  Miller, 
Owen,  Lelande,  Shepardson,  Blaine,  Tracy, 
Howell,  Chambers  and  Law,  and  with  Dr.  Guy 
C.  Rich  as  a visitor. 

The  minutes  of  the  November'  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  following  ap- 
plications for  membership  were  presented,  Dr. 
Guy  C.  Rich,  Hollywood,  proposed  by  W.  Lee 
Chambers,  and  Wilfred  Smith,  Santa  Monica, 
proposed  by  O.  J.  Zahn.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Willett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Zahn,  and  duly  car- 
ried, the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  electing  to 
active  membership  Mr.  Fred  Granville,  pro- 
posed at  the  last  meeting. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  draft  of  the  new 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  Northern  Divis- 
ion, and  on  motion  by  Mr.  Robertson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Miller,  and  duly  carried,  it  was 
ordered  referred  to  a committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Robertson,  Davis  and  Law  for  ap- 
proval; said  members  to  have  the  power  of 
acting  for  the  Club.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lett, seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  duly  car- 
ried, the  nomination  of  officers'  for  1911  as 
made  at  the  last  meeting,  and  withdrawn  be- 
cause made  one  month  too  soon,  were  sus- 
tained. They  are  as  follows:  President,  G. 
Frean  Morcom,  nominated  by  Mr.  Willett; 
Vice  President,  H.  J.  Lelande,  nominated  by 
Mr.  Shepardson;  Treasurer,  W.  Lee  Chambers, 
nominated  by  Mr.  Willett;  Secretary,  J.  E. 
Law,  nominated  by  Mr.  Osburn. 

The  Club  then  enjoyed  a very  thorough  de- 
scription of  his  work  by  Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson, 
outlining  the  work  already  accomplished  on 
the  Birds  of  Washington,  and  exhibiting  a 


great  many  of  the  plates  used;  also  thoroughly 
detailing  the  proposed  work  on  the  Birds  of 
California.  This  Mr.  Dawson  expects  to  com- 
plete in  1916,  and  to  devote  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  its  production.  When  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ambitious  among  bird 
works,  and  a handsome  addition  to  any 
library. 

Mr.  Willett,  who  has  in  charge  the  compil- 
ing of  the  new  list  of  the  Southern  California 
Birds,  asks  especially  for  notes  from  all  those 
having  winter  records  of  the  Hudsonian  Cur- 
lew, Avocet,  Stilt,  Semipalniated  Plover  and 
Marbled  Godwit.  Adjourned.  J.  E.  Law, 
Secretary. 

January. — The  January  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  26,  1911,  in  the 
office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wilcox  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Morcom,  with  the  following 
members  present;  Messrs  Ingersoll,  Rich, 
Howard,  Lelande,  Robertson,  Howell,  Apple- 
ton,  Willett,  Chambers,  Dawson,  Miller,  Linton, 
Zahn,  VanRosseni,  Shepardson,  Blaine  and 
Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  December  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  applica- 
tions for  membership  were  presented:  Orland 
Beekman,  Sespe,  Cal.,  proposed  by  Lawrence 
Peyton;  and  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Los  Angeles, 
proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  duly 
carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  electing  to 
active  membership  Dr.  Guy  C.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Smith,  whose  names  were  presented  at 
the  December  ineeting. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Zahn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
lioward,  and  duly  carried,  Mr.  Roliertson  was 
instructed  to  cast  separately  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  those  present  electing  for  1911  the 
officers  nominated  at  the  last  meeting,  as  fol- 
lows; President,  G.  Frean  Morcom;  Vice- 
President,  H.  J.  Lelande;  Treasurer,  W.  Lee 
Chambers;  Secretary,  J.  E.  Law. 

Mr.  Robertson,  as  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  read  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution,  clause  by 
clause.  Each  one  was  discussed  at 
length  by  the  members  present,  and  several 
suggestions  made  which  the  committee  was  in- 
structed to  embody  into  carefully  worded 
clauses,  and  present  for  the  approval  of  the 
Southern  Division  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  I. 
Clay,  of  Eureka,  California,  entitled  “The 
Spotted  Owl  in  Northern  California.”  This 
recited  Mr.  Clay’s  very  unique  experience  with 
the  Spotted  Owl,  and  its  weird  night  notes, 
while  camping  in  the  wilds  of  Hnmboldt 
County.  Adjourned.  J.  E.  Law,  Secretary. 
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Rebruarv. — The  Kehnmry  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held 
on  Thnrsda}’  evening,  Rehrnary  2.1,  1911,  in 
the  office  of  II.  J.  Lelaiule,  246  Wilcox  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Morcom,  with  the  following 
members  present;  Messrs.  Miller,  Robertson, 
Lelande,  A’illett,  Davis,  Rich,  Wright,  Cham- 
bers, P'isher,  Lowe,  Antonin  Ja}',  Blaine,  Van 
Rossem,  Brower,  Perez  and  Law. 

The  mimites  of  the  January  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  applica- 
cations  for  membership  were  presented:  Wal- 
ter Brower,  Los  Angeles,  and  Maurice  Cory 
Blake,  Nordhoff,  California,  l)y  W.  Lee  Cham- 
bers. On  motion  by  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  !MilIer,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  pre.sent  electing  to  active  memhership 
Alessrs.  ( )rland  Beekman  and  IMrs.  ()li\-e 
Thorne  Miller,  whose  names  were  presented  at 
the  January  meeting.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  iMiller,  and  duly 
carried,  action  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W. 
N.  Lowe  was  postponed  until  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  copy  of  the  communica- 
tion forwarded  by  tbe  Northern  Division  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  P'isli  and  Oame,  and  on 
motion  by  iMr.  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller,  and  duly  carried,  the  same  was  ordered 
filed.  A letter  from  ]\Ir.  Henry  Ohlys  with 
reference  to  his  lectures  on  bird  subjects  was 
read,  and  on  motion  by  Mr.  Rich,  seconded  b}^ 
iMr.  Willett,  the  vSecretar}'  was  instructed  to 
thank  iMr.  Oldys,  and  explain  that  the  Club  is 
not  in  a position  at  tbe  pre.sent  time  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

The  Club  then  took  up  the  new  Constitution 
as  remodeled  by  the  Committee,  and  on 
motion  by  Mr.  Lelande,  seconded  by  iMr. 
Willett,  and  duly  carried,  the  present  draft  of 
the  Constitution  rvas  adopted  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Northern  Division.  On  motion 
by  iMr.  Miller,  seconded  by  iMr.  Willett,  and 
duly  carried,  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution 
w'as  discharged  with  thanks. 

The  .Secretary  then  read  an  exhaustive 
paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  ('.rinnell  on  the  ‘‘Distri- 
bution of  the  Mockingbird  in  California”.  Ad- 
journed.— ^,1.  IL  Law,  Secretary.  ' 

March. — The  March  meeting  of  the  .South- 
ern Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  iMarch  .30,  1911,  in  the 

office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wilcox  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  iMorcom,  with  the  following 
members  present;  iMessrs.  Willett,  I^elande, 
Miller,  Owen,  Robertson,  Antonin  Jay,  Blaine, 
Perez,  Zahn  and  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  meeting  w'ere 
read  and  approved.  The  following  applications 
for  membership  w'ere  presented: 


Prof.  Stephen  Sargent  ^Tsher,  Vermillion, 
.S.  D. ; Lucius  11.  Paul,  Newark,  N.  V.; 
Alaun.sell  S.  Crosby,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ; Her- 
bert Parker,  .South  Lancaster,  Mass. ; J.  AI. 
Ivlson,  Bellingham,  Wash.;  W.  J.  Hoxie,  Sav- 
annah, (.la  ; Joseph  Parker  Norris,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Pjngene  li.  Caduc,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Philip  Bernard  Philipp,  New  York,  N.  V. ; 
Juliette  A.  Owen,  .St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  BTederick  H. 
Kennard,  Newton  Center,  Alass. ; Row'ena  A. 
Clarke,  .St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Alexander  Dawes  Du 
Bois,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; J.  H.  Trumbull,  Plainville, 
Conn.;  Frank  O.  Pilsbury,  Walpole,  Mass.;  W. 
B.  Mershon,  .Saginaw,  Michigan;  .Samuel  .S. 
Dickey,  Waynesbnrg,  Pa.;  Roy  Norris,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.;  J.  F.  F'razier,  Audubon,  Iowa; 
Ivlizabeth  B.  Davenport,  Brattleboro,  Yt  ; all 
proposed  by  Air.  Alfred  B.  Howell;  Benjamin 
Weed,  .San  F'rancisco,  Cal.,  proposed  by  J. 
Orinnell  and  Leon  Lloyd  Oardner,  Claremont, 
California,  by  J.  IL  Law.  These  applications 
were  held  for  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  by  Air.  Robertson,  seconded  hy 
Air.  Lelande,  and  duly  carried,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing'  to  active  membership 
Alessrs.  Alanrice  Cory  Blake  and  Walter 
Brower,  wdiose  names  w’ere  presented  at  the 
F'ebrnary  meeting. 

On  motion  by  Air.  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Air.  Owen,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Northern 
Division,  and  if  the  manuscript  of  ‘‘Belding’s 
Water  Birds  of  California”  has  not  been  placed 
in  the  Bancroft  Idbrary  to  see  if  it  could  not  be 
arranged  to  have  same  deposited  in  the 
Alusemn  of  History,  Science  and  Art  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Cooper 
Chrb.  Air.  Robertson  stated  that  the  Aluseum 
will  be  required  to  publish  each  year  a list  of 
everything  received  In'  the  Aluseum  and  there 
W'ill  be  additional  funds  for  some  publications 
of  a special  kind.  The  appropriations  are  lib- 
eral, and  the  buildings  absolutely  fire-proof, 
and  the  Ahrseum  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  Tuly,  1911.  (In  motion  by  Air.  Willett, 
seconded  by  Air.  Robertson,  and  duly  carried, 
the  resignation  of  Alessrs.  H.  N.  Lowe,  A.  H. 
Keeney  and  Chas.  L.  Aletz  were  accepted  w'ith 
regret. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a paper  by  Loye 
Aliller  entitled  ‘‘A  Synopsis  of  Onr  Knowdedge 
concerning  the  Fossil  Birds  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America”.  Adjourned. — ^J.  E. 
Law,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

January. — The  January  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Aluseum  of  Vertebrate  Zoolog}',  Berkeley,  on 
the  evening  of  January  2,5,  with  President 
Grinnell  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  mem- 
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bers  present;  J.  MailHard,  J.  W.  Mailliard, 
E.  Mailliard,  E.  W.  Gifford,  W.  P.  Taylor,  11. 

C.  Bryant,  II.  W.  Carriger,  T.  vSto'rer,^  O.  J. 
Heineniann,  II.  L.  Cogg'ins,  and  II.  S.  Swartli. 

The  minutes  of  the  December  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  and  followed  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  mimrtes  of  the  Southern  Division’s 
December  meeting.  Two  newl  members  were 
elected,  Edgar  Boyer,  of  Sparks,  Nevada,  and 
J.  D.  Sornborger,  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  both  pro- 
posed at  the  last  meeting  by  W.  Lee  Chambers. 
Eleven  names  were  presented  for  membership; 
Frank  E.  Tohnson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  proposed 
by  W.  Lee  Chambers,  and  the  following  pre- 
sented by  A.  B.  Howell;  T.  11.  Jackson,  West 
Chester,  Fa.,  t).  E.  Baynard,  Gainsville,  Fla., 
C.  Brandreth,  Ossining,  N Y.,  C.  E.  Brown, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Wb  Wh  Cooke,  W’ashington,  D. 
C.,  R.  Wk  Shufeldt,  Washington,  D.  C.,  D.  J. 
Nicholson,  Orlando,Fla.,  Lyndsjones,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  G.  vS.  Guian,  Napoleon ville.  La.,  A.  A. 
Allen,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Air.  Grinnell  repeated  a verbal  report  re- 
ceived from  Air.  W’heeler,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present.  Air.  Wheeler  had  been  appointed 
to  look  after  certain  mounted  birds,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Club,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Q^gtody  of  one  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 
He  had  so  far  been  unable  to  find  the  birds, 
but  expressed  his  willingness  to  follow  up  the 
matter  if  the  Club  wished  it,  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  do  so. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1911  was  nowin 
order,  and  as  there  were  no  contesting  nomi- 
nees for  the  various  offices,  a motion  was  made 
and  carried  that  the  secretary  cast  a ballot 
electing  to  office  the  nominees  announced  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  officers  for  1911  are  as 
follows;  President,  Joseph  Alailliard;  AHce- 
President,  H.  Wk  Carriger;  Secretary,  11.  S. 
Swarth;  Business  Alanager,  Wk  Lee  Chambers; 
Editor,  Joseph  Grinnell.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  then  tendered  the  retiring  officers  for  the 
excellent  work  done  by  them  during  the  past 
year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  business  the  pleas- 
urable program  of  the  evening  was  taken  up. 
Air.  H.  C.  Bryant  gave  a talk  of  his  experience 
while  conihicting  an  educational  exhibit  of 
birds  and  mammals  on  the  Agricultural  Train 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  vState.  His 
work  in  ornithology  deals  with  its  economic 
side,  and  it  was  of  decided  interest  to  hear  from 
him  which  species  of  birds  were  regarded  as 
harmful,  and  which  as  beneficial,  by  the  aver- 
age farmer.  The  Aleadowlark  in  particxdar 
seems  to  be  in  very  bad  repute  in  northern 
California;  in  fact,  public  opinion  is  so  over- 
whelmingly against  it  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  kept  any  longer  on  the  list 
of  protected  species. 

After  a discaission  of  the  points  brought  i;p  a 


motion  was  made  by  J.  W.  Alailliard,  seconded 
by  E.  W.  Gifford,  that  the  President  appoint 
a committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  Cooper  Chd)  may  best  further 
the  cause  of  bird  protection  in  the  vState  Legis- 
lature, and  that  the  committee  be  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  it  saw  fit.  The  motion 
was  passed  and  a committee  appointed  con- 
sisting of  J.  Grinnell,  J.  S.  Hunter,  and  J.  \Y. 
Alailliard. 

Air.  Grinnell  then  read  a paper  on  the  “Dis- 
tribution of  the  Alockingbird  in  California, ’’ 
which  was  afterwards  discussed  at  some 
length. — H.  S.  vSwarth,  Secretary. 

Febru.ary. — The  February  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  18,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Alerchants  Exchange  Btiilding,  San  Francisco. 
President  Alailliard  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
following  members  present;  W.  P.  Taylor,  J. 
Grinnell,  1).  A.  Cohen,  Gaylord  K.  Snyder,  E. 
\Y.  Gifford,  D.  C.  Brown,  II.  W.  Carriger,  H. 
Coggins,  O.  J.  Ileinemann,  J.  vS.  Hunter,  T. 
Storer,and  II.  S.  Swarth.  Air.  George  vSchussler 
was  a visitor. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division. 

Acting  on  the  names  of  the  eleven  applicants 
for  membership,  proposed  at  the  January 
meeting,  a motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  secretar}^  be  instructed  to  cast  a ballot  de- 
claring them  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Club.  The  following  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  then  presented;  Reginald  C. 
Barker,  Blackwater,  Arizona,  proposed  by  AI. 
French  Gilman;  Owen  Durfee,  Fall  River, 
Alass.,  by  W.  I,ee  Chambers;  Robert  Barbour, 
Alontclair,  New  Jersey,  and  H.  Nehrling, 
Gotha,  Florida,  by  A.  B.  Howell;  and  F.  AI. 
Lane  and  Nita  A.  Blayney,  both  of  Fresno, 
California,  by  John  G.  Tyler.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Air.  Geo.  J.  Obermuller  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  report  of  the  Imsiness  manager  for  1910 
was  then  read.  Circumstances  prevented  Air. 
Chambers  from  placing  a detailed  report  be- 
fore the  meeting,  but  his  concise  statement  of 
the  financial  status  of  the  Club,  and  The 
Condor,  was  extremely  gratifying.  A vote  of 
appreciation  was  extended  to  Air.  Chambers  for 
the  excellent  results  he  has  accomplished. 

A letter  was  read  received  from  Air.  W.  C. 
Wood,  Siiperintendent  of  the  Alameda  City 
Schools,  relative  to  certain  mounted  birds,  the 
property  of  the  Club.  Air.  Roswell  vS.  AVheeler 
had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  these  birds,  and  the  secretarj-  was  in- 
structed to  request  from  Air.  Wheeler  a list  of 
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the  said  inonnted  birds,  the  species  and  nnni- 
ber  of  specimens  of  each. 

Messrs.  Grinnell,  iMailliard,  and  Ilnnter  had 
been  appointed  a committee  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  Cooper  Chrb  coxild  best  co- 
operate with  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, for  the  protection  of  the  birds  of  the 
■State,  and  iMr.  Mailliard  read  a letter  that  the 
Committee  had  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Fish  and  Game, 
expressing  the  confidence  of  the  Club  in  the 
policy  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and 
urging  that  the  present  laws  be  upheld. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  securing  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists  Ihiion  in  vSan  Francisco  in 
191.5,  made  the  following  recommendation: 
Whereas  the  piirpose  for  which  this  committee 
was  appointed  would  at  this  stage  best  be  sub- 
serveil  by  co-operation  with  the  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation of  -Scientific  -Societies,  it  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  as  a whole  be 
held  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
on  March  ,11  and  April  1,  1911,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Taylor’s  report  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  moved  and  seconded  and  dul}'  car- 
ried, that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  further 
co-operate  with  the  Pacific  Asssociation,  and 
to  arrange  for  a joint  meeting  of  the  societies, 
as  recommended. 

A discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper  disposal 
of  the  manuscript  of  Belding’s  “Water  Birds  of 
California",  now  in  possession  of  the  Club,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  to  place  it  on  deposit  in 
the  Bancroft  Library,  if  the  rules  of  that  in- 
stitution so  permitted. 

Mr.  Coggins  read  an  entertaining  and  inter- 
esting communication  he  had  recently  re- 
ceived from  ?tlr.  Witmer  Stone,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Adjourned. — H.  -S.  -Sw.\rth,  Secretary. 

M.\rch. — The  INIarch  meeting  of  the  Cooper 
Club  was  held  on  INIarch  .51  and  April  .1,  in 
conjunction  with  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Association  of  Scientific  Societies. 
The  business  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  IMarch  ,51,  at  the  Mint  Restaurant,  -San 
b'rancisco,  with  President  Mailliard  in  the 
chair  and  the  following  members  present: 
John  Mailliard,  Ernest  Mailliard,  J.  Grinnell, 
W.  P.  Taylor,  O.  Heinemann,  II.  Coggins,  W. 
Iv.  Fisher,  C.  Littlejohn  and  H.  W.  Carriger; 
and  with  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  as  a visitor. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read,  and  approved  as  read,  followed  by  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  Southern  Division. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a ballot 
electing  to  membership  in  the  Club  the  follow- 
ing, whose  names  were  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting:  F.  M.  Lane,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Nita  .V. 


Blayney,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Reginald  C.  Barker, 
Blackwater,  Ariz. ; Owen  Durfee,  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  Robert  Barbour,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  H. 
Nehrling,  Gotha,  Florida. 

The  following  proposals  for  membership 
were  read,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meet- 
ing: PUizabeth  B.  Davenport,  Brattleboro,  Vt. ; 
J.  F.  Frazier,  Audubon,  Iowa;  Roy  Norris, 
Richmond,  Indiana;  S.  S.  Dickey,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  W.  B.  IMershon,  -Saginaw, 
Alich.;  Frank  O.  Pilsbury,  Walpole,  Mass.;  J 
11.  Trumbull,  Plain ville.  Conn.;  A.  I).  DxiBois, 
Ithaca,  N.  V.;  Rowena  A.  Clarke,  -St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  F.  H.  Kennard,  Newton  Center,  IMass. ; 
Juliette  A.  Owen,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  P.  B. 
Philipp,  New  York;  Eugene  E.  Caduc,  Boston, 
Mass. ; Joseph  Parker  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
W.  J.  Hoxie,  Savannah,  Ga. ; J.  M.  Edson, 
Bellingham,  Wash.;  W.  T.  Shaw,  Pullman, 
Wash,;  H.  J.  Rust,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho;  J. 
F.  Stephens,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  F.  11.  B.  Jordan, 
Lowell,  Wash.;  F.  Kermode,  Victoria,  B.  C. ; 
all  presented  by  A.  B.  Howell;  Miss  Louise 
Kellogg,  Oakland,  Cal.,  proposed  by  J.  Grin- 
nell; and  Carl  Mueller,  IMarysville,  Cal.,  pro- 
posed by  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

Mr.  Grinnell  reported  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Bancroft  Library  had  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  have  the  manuscript  of  Belding’s 
“Water  Birds  of  California”  (the  property  of 
the  Club)  deposited  in  the  librar}-,  and  it  was 
decided  to  do  so. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor  reported  on  the  actions 
and  progress  of  the  Pacific  Association  of 
-Scientific  Societies.  A report  was  received 
from  ]\Ir.  Roswell  Wheeler  on  the  condition  of 
certain  mounted  birds,  the  property  of  the 
Club,  now  in  an  Oakland  school. 

Certain  changes  in  the  new  Club  Constitu- 
tion, suggested  by  the  Soiithern  Division,  were 
read  and  discussed,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  that  originally  had  the 
matter  in  charge.  Letters  were  read  from  Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Mr.  G.  S.  Guion,  and  Mr. 
Witmer  Stone;  and  Mr.  (Mcllhenny  and  Mr. 
Littlejohn  entertained  the  Club  with  accounts 
of  their  Alaska  experiences. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  1 the  Club  met  in 
California  Hall,  University  of  California  to 
listen  to  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  W.  K. 
Fisher  on  the  bird  colonies  of  Laysan  Island. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  11.  L.  Coggins  who 
spoke  on  “An  Apology  for  Popular  Ornithol- 
ogy”. Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lo3'e 
Holmes  (Miller,  his  paper  on  fossil  birds  was 
read  by  title.  After  these  lectures,  which  were 
open  to  the  public,  the  Club  members  met  in- 
formally in  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoologj'. 
In  the  evening  most  of  the  members  attended 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Association 
of  Scientific  -Societies. — 11.  W.  Carriger, 
Secretary,  pro  tent. 
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A SYNOPSIS  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  CONCERNING  THE  FOSSIL  BIRDS 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

By  LOYR  ailLLPIR 

PREVIOUS  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pleistocene  beds  at  Rancho  La  Brea  only 
three  localities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  had  yielded  any  in- 
formation regarding  fossil  birds.  Of  these  three  localities  two  were  rep- 
resented by  but  a single  bone  each. 

Since  the  exploration  of  the  Rancho  La  Brea  depo.sits  brought  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  avian  fossils  from  four  other  localities  have  been  studied,  mak- 
ing thus  a total  of  eight  different  horizons  which  now  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  birds  of  previous  geological  time. 

In  1894  Cope  (l ) described  the  new  pelecanid  form  Cyphoruis  niag-nns  from 
a single  bone  taken  in  the  Eocene  of  Vancouver.  This  specimen  probably  repre- 
sents the  largest  known  bird  of  flight. 

Lucas  (2)  in  1901  described  from  the  upper  Miocene  of  Los  Angeles  the  flight- 
less diver  Mancalla  calif ornicus , represented  by  the  major  part  of  a humerus. 

All  the  other  known  specimens  are  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. Fossil  Lake  in  Oregon  is  a lacustrine  deposit.  The  Rodeo  formation  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  littoral  marine,  three  localities  in  middle  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia furnish  cavern  deposits,  while  the  great  mass  of  material  from  Rancho  La 
Brea  represents  animals  entrapped  in  soft  asphalt. 

The  Fossil  Lake  beds  yielded  to  Cope  (3),  to  Shufeldt  (4)  and  to  Miller  (.5) 
fifty-two  species  of  birds,  the  large  majority  of  which  were  recorded  by  Shufeldt. 
Of  these  species  67.3  per  cent  are  still  liA’ing.  All  except  one  belong  to  recent 
genera. 

The  results  thus  far  published  on  the  Rancho  La  Brea  collections  by  Miller 
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(6,  7,  (S,  9)  yield  twenty-tliree  species,  all  but  eight  of  which  still  live.  Three  new' 
genera  of  Raptores  are  represented  and  one  new  family  is  represented  by  the 
anomalous  Teratornis  Dierriami. 

The  discussion  of  the  other  four  horizons  is  still  in  manuscript  by  Miller,  and 
further  study  is  required  before  publication.  Results  which  are  conclusive,  how- 
ever, though  thus  far  unpublished  would  raise  the  number  of  fossil  species  known 
to  the  coast  to  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Of  these  19.1  per  cent  are 
now  extinct. 

Anomalies  in  distribution  are  noticeable  in  the  record  of  Phoenicof  terns  in 
Oregon  by  Shufeldt,  and  of  Sarcorhamphus^  Catharista,  Pavo,  Ciconia  and 
Jabirii  from  Rancho  La  Brea  by  Miller.  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these 
anomalies  are  cases  of  genera  now'  more  southern  in  their  distribution. 
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A COLLECTION  OF  WINTER  BIRDS  FROM  TRINITY  AND  SHASTA 

COUNTIES,  CALIFORNIA 

By  LDULSlt  KELLOGG 

IN  FEBRUARY  of  this  year  Miss  Alexander  and  the  writer  undertook  a month’s 
trip  into  Trinity  County,  partly  as  a preliminary  survey  for  further  work  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  partly  because  we  w'anted  to  see  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  a collection  of  birds  and  mammals  a person  could  make  in  the  mountains 
in  the  winter.  Hopes  w'ere  entertained  of  getting  all  sorts  of  unusual  birds  that 
might  come  there  as  wdnter  visitants,  and  in  one  respect  at  least  these  hopes  were 
realized  in  the  finding  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing.  Then,  too,  we  had  an  interest 
in  seeing  what  the  winter  pelage  of  such  small  mammals  as  do  not  hibernate  might 
be. 

We  went  from  Redding  by  stage  to  Weaverville  over  the  snow-covered  Trinity 
divide,  and  hearing  there  that  a good  trapper  was  working  at  Helena  we  went  on 
some  eighteen  miles  farther  to  tliat  town,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Trinity  River  and  its  North  Fork.  The  town  consisted 
merely  of  a hotel,  a .store  and  a couple  of  houses,  and  it  was  interesting  to  find  that 
it  was  a settlement  of  native  sons  and  daughters,  whose  parents  had  been  drawn 
there  by  the  gold  excitement  of  earlier  days.  The  narrow  canyon  of  the  North 
Fork  opens  out  enough  to  make  a little  farming  possible;  but  the  wooded  hills  are 
close  on  every  side  and  higher  mountains  are  in  sight  just  beyond.  The  life  zone 
was  considered  high  Upper  Sonoran,  some  of  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs  being 
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the  digger  pine,  Douglas  fir,  oaks,  ceanothus  and  poison  oak.  After  some  cold, 
.snowy  days,  the  weather  was  delightful  and  we  put  in  two  weeks  here,  devoting 
most  of  the  time  to  getting  small  mammals,  but  meanwhile  collecting  and  observ- 
ing birds. 

From  Helena  we  went  back  by  way  of  Weaverville  and  stopped  off  at  Tower 
House,  in  Shasta  County,  at  the  lower  end  of  Clear  Creek  valley  and  about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Redding.  It  stormed  during  most  of  our  week’s  stay  but  we  man- 
aged to  get  enough  specimens  to  keep  busy.  As  a result  of  the  trip  we  have  de- 
cided that  winter  collecting  in  the  mountains  is  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  very  much 
worth  while. 

All  of  the  specimens  were  collected  for  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  the  numbers  where  cited  are  those  of  the  bird  col- 
lection in  that  institution. 

Oreortyx  picta  picta.  Mountain  Quail.  Quite  numerous  at  Helena  on  dry, 
brushy  south  slopes.  Specimens  taken,  nos.  17299-17.J02,  are  distinctly  of  the 
coast  form. 

Lophortyx  californica  vallicola.  \'alley  Quail.  One  flock  was  seen  each 
time  we  passed  a certain  wild  rose  thicket  on  the  road,  near  a ranch  about  four 
miles  above  Helena.  The  one  specimen  taken,  no.  17.103,  is  unquestionably  val- 
licola.  At  Tower  House  they  came  close  around  the  buildings  and  were  .seen  feed- 
ing with  the  chickens. 

Dendragapus  obscurus  fuliginosus.  Soot>'  Grouse.  Some  were  seen  on  the 
high  ridges  at  Helena  by  the  trapper,  Mr.  Knowles;  but  the  two  specimens  ob- 
tained, nos.  17304,  17305,  were  sent  by  him  from  Hay  Fork,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  after  our  return.  The.se  specimens  are  clearly  of  the  northwest 
coast  race. 

Astur  atricapillus  striatulus.  Western  Goshawk.  One  adult  specimen,  no. 
17306,  sent  in  from  Haj’  Fork  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Dryobates  villosus  hyloscopus.  Cabanis  Woodpecker.  An  example,  no. 
17307,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  orchard  at  Helena. 

Dryobates  pubescens  gairdneri.  Gairdner  Woodpecker.  Two  specimens 
taken,  one,  no.  17308,  at  Helena,  and  one, no.  17309,  at  Tower  Hou.se;  in  size  and 
dark  coloration  of  the  breast  these  both  resemble  more  closely  typical  gairdneri 
than  the  lighter  form  tiirati. 

Sphyrapicus  ruber  daggetti.  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  Reported  common 
during  the  summer,  the  trees  in  the  orchard  bearing  abundant  evidence  of  their 
presence.  Two  specimens  taken  at  Helena,  nos.  17310,  17311. 

Phloeotomus  pileatus  abieticola.  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker.  One  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Knowles  at  Helena,  and  he  afterwards  sent  in  one  from  Hay  Fork. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Very  common  at  Tower  House 
where  they  fed  on  the  ground  in  the  orchard. 

Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  Only  one  seen,  at  Tower  House, 
March  2. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  frontalis.  Sierra  Nevada  Jay.  Not  particularly  numerous. 
The  two  taken,  nos.  17316,  17317,  at  Helena,  are  not  exactly  frontalis,  being 
clearly  intermediate  in  coloration  towards  carhonacca. 

Aphelocoma  californica.  California  Jay.  Only  two  or  three  noted. 

Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana.  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  We  saw 
none  at  all  ourselves  but  on  our  return  through  Weaverville  Mr.  Hupp  gave  us  one 
specimen  which  he  had  .shot  out  of  a large  flock  in  the  trees  in  front  of  his  house. 
He  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Weaverville,  and  had  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
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county  both  summer  and  winter,  and  said  lie  had  never  seen  these  birds  before. 
The  specimen,  no.  17319,  is  peculiar  in  having  the  whole  back  of  the  head  yellow, 
instead  of  the  usual  restricted  frontal  band  of  that  color. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  californicus.  California  Purple  Finch.  Seen  only  at 
the  ranch  four  miles  above  Helena. 

Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  A large  flock  was  seen  once  at  Helena,  another 
in  crossing  the  Trinity  divide  beyond  Lewiston,  and  another  at  Tower  House. 

Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow.  These  birds  have  invaded  Weaver- 
ville,  which  is  fifH-five  miles  from  the  railroad;  and  a small  colony  was  preparing 
to  nest  at  Tower  Hou.se. 

Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  Seen  in  flocks  together 
with  the  Intermediate  Sparrow,  but  not  as  numerous  as  the  latter. 

Junco  oreganus  thurberi.  Sierra  Junco.  Large  flocks  of  juncos  were  com- 
mon everywhere. 

Melospiza  melodia  merrilli.  Merrill  Song  Sparrow.  Four  specimens,  one 
from  Helena  and  tliree  from  Tower  House,  have  been  referred  to  this  species 
rather  than  to  rujiua  on  account  of  the  heavy,  blackish  streakings  of  the  back,  and 
the  less  diffused  and  darker  streaking  of  the  breast;  they  are  also  slightly  grayer 
dorsally  than  rufimi.  In  as  much  as  they  exhibit  some  tendency  toward  the  more 
narrow  and  sharply  defined  streaking  of  nioiitana,  this  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
ther evidence  that  there  is  intergradation  between  mojitana  and  rujiiia,  the  name 
///rrr//// having  been  applied  to  some  such  intergradient  form. 

Melospiza  melodia  rufina.  Rusty  Song  Sparrow.  Seven  specimens,  three 
from  Helena  and  four  from  Tower  House.  Compared  with  breeding  birds  from 
Vancouver  Island  which  have  been  referred  to  nifina,  they  are  practically  identical 
although  according  to  the  currently  stated  distribution  of  morphna  they  should  be 
that  form.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  two  previously  recognized  forms  {riipna 
and  morphna)  are  attributed  to  parts  of  the  same  geographic  area,  and  that  no  ap- 
preciable differrences  are  to  be  found,  throughout  the  whole  area,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  is  only  one  form — rujina. 

Passerella  iliaca  unalaschensis.  Shumagiii  Fox  Sparrow.  One  specimen, 
no.  17351,  from  Helena. 

Passerella  iliaca  meruloides.  Yakutat  Fox  Sparrow.  Fox  Sparrows  were 
quite  numerous  at  Tower  House  in  manzanita  brush  along  the  edge  of  an  irrigation 
ditch.  One  example  of  this  form  taken,  no.  17352. 

Passerella  iliaca  megarhyncha.  Thick-billed  Fox  Sparrow.  Most  common. 

Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx.  Spurred  Towhee.  More  towliees  were  seen 
at  Tower  House  than  at  Helena;  at  the  latter  place  the  two  kinds  were  quite  com- 
mon. 

Pipilo  crlssalis  crissalis.  California  Brown  Towhee.  Seen  at  the  ranch  four 
miles  above  Helena,  but  more  numerous  at  Tow'er  House.  The  three  specimens 
preserved,  nos.  17359-17361,  are  .slightly  grayer  and  larger  than  crissalis  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region.  There  may  yet  be  found  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
recognition  of  a northern  form,  P.  c.  carolae  McGregor  (Bull.  Cooper  Orn.  Club 
I,  1899,  p.  11),  though  the  material  as  yet  available  does  not  warrant  it. 

Bombycilla  garrula.  Bohemian  Waxwing.  It  was  a great  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise to  encounter  this  picturesque  bird.  A large  flock  was  seen  near  Tower  House 
on  our  way  in  to  Weaverville  and  a dead  one  picked  up  in  the  road;  also  on  our  re- 
turn we  .saw  at  Tower  House  what  was  presumably  the  same  flock.  At  Helena  the 
birds  came  in  to  the  orchard  in  the  afternoon  to  feed  and  roost  for  the  night  in  the 
trees.  They  seemed  especially  fond  of  the  rotten  apples  left  on  the  trees  or  fallen 
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on  the  ground,  and  they  showed  so  little  fear  that  it  was  possible  to  approach  with- 
in a few  feet  of  them,  and  when  one  got  too  close  they  would  onh^  fly  up  into  the 
trees  nearby.  They  kept  up  an  incessant  soft  twittering  noise,  and  for  several  days 
we  had  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  them  at  close  range,  until  the  throw- 
ing of  some  apples  into  their  midst  caused  them  to  fly  off,  and  they  did  not  return 
before  we  left.  Nine  specimens  were  preserved,  nos.  17362-17370. 

Vireo  huttoni.  Hutton  \hreo.  Only  seen  once  at  Helena,  mingling  with  a 
flock  of  chickadees. 

Thryomanes  bewicki  drymoecus.  San  Joaquin  Wren.  Not  at  all  common; 
specimen  taken  at  Helena,  no.  17372,  is  .slightly  darker  than  average  drymoecus, 
being  somewhat  intermediate  towards  calopkoiius. 

Baeolophus  inornatus  inornatus.  Plain  Titmouse.  Several  noted  at  Tower 
House. 

Penthestes  rufescens  rufescens.  Chestnutdiacked  Chickadee.  Quite  common 
at  Helena. 

Chamaea  fasciata  henshawi.  Pallid  Wren-tit.  Less  numerous  at  Helena  than 
Tower  House,  where  their  song  was  most  noticeable  on  bushy  hilbsides.  A .series 
of  fourteen  was  taken,  nos.  17376-17389.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  are 
the  very  light  interior  form  rather  than,  as  would  seem  more  natural,  the  darker 
coast  form. 

Psaltriparus  minimus  minimus.  Bush-tit.  One  flock  was  seen  at  Tower 
House  and  three  specimens  were  taken.  Near  toi)otypes  examined,  from  Salem, 
Oregon,  show  a light  pileum  but  the  back  and  breast  not  appreciably  so.  Speci- 
mens from  Pasadena  have  pileums  as  light  as  the  topotype;  but  others  are  dark  and 
in  no  case  does  a decidedly  light  back  accompany  the  light  pileum.  Specimens 
from  Horse  Creek,  Siskiyou  Mountains,  have  a dark  pileum  like  that  of  those  from 
Tower  House,  so  that,  with  such  a range  of  variation,  it  would  .seem  the  more 
reasonable  course  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the  sub-species  califoruicus  is  not 
well  established. 

Regulus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Not  common  at  either  locality. 

Myadestes  townsendi.  Townsend  Solitaire.  Numerous  at  Tower  Hou.se. 

Hylocichla  guttata  nana.  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.  Seen  quite  often,  so  con- 
sidering their  retiring  habits  they  must  have  been  (piite  common. 

Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Common  at  both  lo- 
calities. 

Ixoreus  naevius.  Varied  Thrush.  Quite  common  at  both  localities,  with 
robins,  but  not  as  easily  approached. 

Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis.  Western  Bluel)ird.  Large  flocks  seen  at  Tower 
House. 


NESTING  NOTES  ON  THE  DUCKS  OE  THE  BARR  LAKE  REGION, 

COLORADO 

By  ROBERT  B.  ROCKWELL 
PART  I 

The  most  important  subject  which  confronted  us,  when  we  began  a three 
years’  study  of  the  nesting  birds  of  the  Barr  Lake  country  north  of  Denver, 
was  that  of  determining  the  status  of  the  different  species  of  ducks  as 
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breeders.*  Definite  information  on  the  subject,  covering  the  plains  region  east  of 
the  foothills,  was  practically  a negligible  quantity.  The  general  impression  con- 
veyed by  text-books  was  that  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  breeding  range  of 
most  of  the  ducks  lay  far  to  the  north  of  Colorado.  Cooke  in  his  final  supplement 
of  “Birds  of  Colorado”  gave  the  first  published  intimation  that  this  range  might 
eventually  be  extended  far  to  the  south,  and  our  work  in  this  section  verified  the 
intimation. 

The  results  of  systematic  work  brought  to  light  many  interesting  and  confusing 
facts,  for  we  not  only  encountered  many  new  peculiarities  in  nesting  habits,  but 
were  also  fortunate  enough  to  collect  data  which  established  two  species  as  breeders, 
whose  status  had  heretofore  been  undetermined.  A few  species,  e.  g.,  the  Mallard, 
Blue-winged  and  Cinnamon  Teal,  Baldpate,  Shoveller,  Gadwall  and  Ruddy  Duck 
had  already  been  definitely  established  as  breeders  on  the  plains.  Of  these  we 
found  the  two  species  of  teal  nesting  commonlx',  in  fact  the  Blue- wings  might  be 


Fig.  .17.  NESTING  SITE  OF  M.\LL.4RD  ON  MUSK-RAT  HOUSE 

considered  abundant  breeders;  the  Ruddy  a rather  uncommon  breeder;  persistent 
searching  netted  us  only  two  ne.sts  of  the  Mallard  and  one  of  the  Shoveller,  al- 
though the  birds  were  present  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  nesting 
season;  and  the  most  careful  field  wmrk  failed  to  reveal  a single  nest  of  the  Bald- 
pate or  Gadwall,  although  these  birds  were  also  fairly  common.  The  Green- 
winged Teal  was  seen  in  some  numbers,  but  we  found  only  one  nest  which  we 
could  assign  positively  to  this  species. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  di.scoveries  was  that  the  Pintail,  which  had  hither- 
to been  considered  a rather  rare  breeder  in  the  state,  was,  next  to  the  Blue-winged 
Teal,  the  most  common  breeding  duck  in  the  Barr  Lake  country. 

The  most  important  result  of  our  work,  however,  was  in  establishing  the  Red- 
head and  the  Canvasback  among  Colorado  breeding  birds.  In  order  to  prevent  re- 
petition it  will  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  arrange  the  data  according  to  species, 
rather  than  to  treat  the  various  ducks  indiscriminately.  In  the  following  notes 


.\n  the  notes  upon  which  this  paper'is  based  were  taken  in  company  with  I,.  ,1.  Her.sey. 
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several  species  are  omitted,  as  I have  endeavored  to  include  in  these  notes  only  such 
data  as  will  add  to  the  general  fund  of  information  on  this  subject. 

MALLARD  (Aiids  platyrkyuchos) 

During  our  numerous  trips  through  the  Barr  Lake  district  we  found  the 
Mallard  one  of  the  commonest  ducks.  A very  large  flock  wintered  on  the  larger 
lakes;  during  spring  and  fall  migration  flocks  of  Mallards  were  always  in  evidence, 
and  during  the  summer  months  pairs  and  single  birds  were  quite  common.  It  was 
therefore  rather  surprising  that  despite  careful  and  persistent  searching,  we  found 
but  two  nests  of  this  species  during  three  seasons’  work.  Both  of  these,  however, 
were  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and  are  worthy  of  description. 

On  May  11,  1907,  while  wading  out  from  shore  through  a sparse,  burnt-over 


Fig.  38.  mallard's  nest  on  musk-rat  house,  showing  details  of  nest  construction  ■ 

growth  of  cat-tails,  skirting  asmall  lake,  a female  Mallard  flushed  noisily  from  a large 
musk-rat  house  and  revealed  a beautiful  set  of  eleven  eggs  deposited  in  a hollow, 
scraped  in  the  dead  cat-tails  and  debris  forming  the  house,  and  well  lined  witli 
down.  The  house  was  very  conspicuous,  standing  over  two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ivater  surrounding  it,  and  the  nest  was  an  open  one  as  can  plainly  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  37).  There  was  no  apparent  attempt  at 
concealment.  The  female  flushed  when  we  were  fully  thirty  yards  from  the  nest, 
and  the  male  swam  about  w^ell  out  of  gunshot. 

A week  later  (on  the  eighteenth)  we  succeeded  in  approaching  to  within  ten 
feet  of  the  brooding  female,  who  was  in  plain  sight  even  from  a considerable  dis- 
tance. The  nest  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  on  the  preceding  visit,  but 
the  downy  lining  was  much  less  in  evidence.  On  the  twenty-fourth  we  found  that 
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the  musk-rats  had  been  adding  to  the  house,  with  the  result  that  the  mother  bird, 
in  order  to  keep  her  treasures  from  being  buried,  had  been  forced  to  move  her 
nest  over  toward  the  edge  of  the  pile.  In  fact  four  of  the  eggs  were  missing  on 
this  date,  and  we  surmised  that  they  had  been  pushed  off  into  the  water  during  the 
moving  process.  A week  later  (May  3l)  the  house  had  been  built  up  much  higher, 
and  the  nest  was  on  the  ragged  edge  of  the  pile  with  the  eggs  apparently  far  ad- 
vanced in  incubation.  On  June  8 the  eggs  had  been  hatched,  and  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  nest  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  four  missing  eggs  deeply  buried  in 
the  debris  at  almost  the  exact  spot  where  the  nest  was  located  when  first  found. 

A fascinating  bit  of  the  family  history  would  have  undoubtedly  been  revealed 
had  we  been  enabled  to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  busy  musk-rats  toward  the 
brooding  mother  bird,  and  the  process  of  moving  the  nest. 

The  second  nest  was  found  June  13,  1908,  over  a month  later  in  the  spring 
than  the  first  nest  was  found.  Some  slight  experience  with  nesting  Mallards  in 
Nevada  had  taught  me  to  look  in  high  and  dry  locations  for  their  nests  and  I was 
therefore  greatly  surjirised  to  have  a female  Mallard  flush  from  almost  beneath  my 
feet  while  crossing  a low  swale.  The  nest  was  built  in  rather  a dense  growth  of 
dead  cat-tails,  tender  green  shoots  and  scattered  young  willows  on  ground  formerly 
swampy,  but  at  that  time  almost  dry.  It  was  a beautifully  built  basket-like  struc- 
ture of  dried  cat-tail  blades  with  very  little  of  the  usual  down  in  the  lining,  and  re- 
markably well  concealed.  We  passed  within  three  feet  of  the  brooding  female  at  least 
twice  before  she  flushed.  During  the  following  week  the  district  was  visited  b}^  a 
heavy  hailstorm  and  on  our  next  visit  we  found  that  the  marsh  had  filled  witli 
water  and  that  the  nest  had  been  drowned  out  and  deserted. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  ( Querqucdiihi  discors  ) 

By  far  the  most  abundant  nesting  duck  throughout  the  Barr  district  was  the 
pretty  little  Blue-winged  Teal.  No  matter  what  type  of  ground  our  searches 
carried  us  over,  we  were  sure  to  be  startled  by  the  occasional  flutter  of  wings,  as  a 
dainty  little  gray-clad  mother  left  her  nest  like  a flash  upon  our  too  close  approach. 
We  found  nests  of  these  birds  in  the  dense  cat-tail  growth  along  sloughs,  on  the 
soggy, spongy  seepage  ground  under  the  big  dykes,  at  the  edge  of  beaten  paths  near 
the  lake-shore,  Iw  roadsides  back  from  the  water,  among  the  dry  weeds  and  sand  of 
the  prairie,  far  from  the  water’s  edge,  amid  the  dense  rank  grass  on  a tiny  island, 
in  alfalfa  fields,  on  grassy  flats,  and  in  cavities  in  and  upon  musk-rat  houses. 

The  nests  exhibited  a wide  diversity  in  construction.  The  predominating  type 
was  a neat  basket-like  structure  composed  of  fine  soft  dead  grass,  sometimes  set 
well  into  a dense  clump  of  rank  grass  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
sunken  into  a cavity  until  the  top  of  the  nest  was  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  nests  were  usually  liberally  lined  with  down;  much  thicker  on  the 
sides  and  rim  of  the  nest  than  on  the  bottom.  In  fact  several  were  examined 
which  had  no  down  whatever  underneath  the  eggs.  The  quantity  of  down  varied 
greatly  in  different  nests,  but  apparently  increased  in  quantity  as  incubation  ad- 
vanced. 

A less  common  type  of  nest  was  made  entirely  of  bits  of  dead  cat-tail  blades  deep- 
set  into  a cavity  in  the  ground.  This  type  of  nest  was  usually  found  in  marshy 
places,  where  this  material  was  more  available,  and  in  these  there  was  much  less  of 
the  downy  lining.  The  concealment  of  these  nests  w'as  likewise  less  effective,  and 
taken  as  a whole  this  type  of  nest  was  altogether  inferior.  We  found  a few  built 
in  wet  places  where  the  foundation  of  the  nest  was  actually  wet,  but  we  did 
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not  find  a single  nest  where  the  eggs  were  the  least  bit  damp;  and  the  large  ma- 
jority were  in  perfectly  dr\'  locations  in  close  proximit\-  to  water. 

The  concealment  of  the  better  built  nests,  e.speciall}'  those  in  the  center  of  a 
tussock  of  rank  grass, was  well  nigh  perfect;  in  fact  in  most  cases  we  were  unable  to 
.see  either  the  brooding  bird  or  the  eggs  from  a di.stance  of  five  or  six  feet  even 
when  we  knew  the  exact  location  of  the  nest.  Upon  leaving  the  nest  during  incu- 
bation the  parpnt  covered  the  eggs  with  the  downy  rim  of  the  nest  and  the  conceal- 
ment thus  afforded  was  remarkable. 

We  found  ne.sts  exhibiting  every  possible  degree  of  skill  in  construction,  but 
whether  the  nest  was  a rude  affair  of  grasses  and  tra.sh  .scraped  into  a little  hollow 
in  the  ground;  or  whether  it  was  a beautifully  woven  basket-like  structure  deeply 
set  into  a soft  cradle  of  rich  grass,  and  luxuriously  lined  with  an  abundance  of  soft 
gray  down  from  the  parent’s  breast,  we  invariably  encountered  the  strong  mother 
instinct  characteristic  of  all  wild  ducks.  The  brooding  parent  .seldom  left  her  nest 
until  we  were  within  three  or  four  paces  of  her,  and  often  we  approached  to  within 
arm’s  length.  In  one  instance  where  the  parent  had  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  me  I actually  touched  the  bird’s  back  before  she  flushed. 

Several  farmers  living  near  the  lakes  told  us  of  killing  or  maiming  the  brooding- 
birds  with  mowing  machines  while  cutting  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa.  This  remark- 
able attachment  to  the  nest  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  one  considers  the  difficulty 
of  getting  wnthin  gunshot  of  these  birds  during  the  open  season,  which  in  Colorado 
extends  to  April  5, scarcely  more  than  a month  before  the  birds  begin  to  lay.  It  is, 
however, very  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  all  the  ducksfand  more  particularly  the 
teal)  recognize  the  protection  of  the  closed  season.  Uate  in  May  one  may  stroll 
along  the  shores  of  the  smaller  lakes  and  watch  from  one  to  five  hundred  ducks 
swimming  about  within  a hundred  yards  or  so,  without  exhibiting  any  particular 
fear  of  the  intruder,  whereas  six  w'eeks  earlier  his  distant  appearance  would  be 
greeted  with  a roar  of  wings. 

Several  radical  departures  from  the  characteristic  habits  were  encountered. 

One  bird  had  built  her  nest  on  a little  flat  amid  some  short  blue  grass  which 
afforded  her  no  concealment  whatever.  As  she  brooded  her  eggs  she  was  jilainly 
visible  at  a distance  of  twenty  yards  or  more.  She  allowed  me  to  approach  to 
within  four  or  five  feet  and  set  up  my  camera  for  an  exposure;  and  then  in.stead  of 
springing  lightl}^  into  the  air  as  usual,  she  ambled  awkardly  off  the  nest,  -w^addled 
slowly  between  the  legs  of  my  tripod,  uttering  lazy  little  quacks  of  protest, and  final- 
ly after  -w^alking  a distance  of  thirty  yards  or  more  took  flight. 

While  ploughing  our  way  till ough  a dense  cat-tail  swamp  in  water  above  our 
knees  we  frightened  a teal  from  a nest  in  a musk-rat  house.  A careful  search 
finally  revealed  the  eggs  fully  a foot  back  from  the  entrance  of  a deep  cavity  in  the 
side  of  the  house.  To  our  surprise  the  nest  contained  four  eggs  of  the  teal  and 
five  eggs  of  some  big  duck,  all  of  which  were  incubated. 

^ Another  queer  nest  was  found,  which  was  a shallow  depression  on  the  side  of  a 
dilapidated  musk-rat  house,  which  had  been  originally  built  between  a fence  post 
and  its  diagonal  brace.  The  lower  barbed  wire  of  the  fence  prevented  the  top  of 
the  house  from  collapsing,  while  the  side  weathered  away,  leaving  a cavity  well 
protected  by  the  overhanging  top.  In  this  cavity  without  a sign  of  lining  or  a bit 
of  concealment  lay  the  ten  conspicuous  white  eggs.  They  could  be  readily  seen 
from  a distance  of  twenty  yards. 

Another  beautifully  built  and  concealed  nest  with  eleven  eggs  was  just  a frac- 
tion less  than  three  feet  from  a nest  where  a patient  little  mother  Spotted  Sandpiper 
brooded  her  four  eggs. 
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One  set  of  nine  eggs  in  a beautifully  built  nest  at  the  side  of  a neglected  road 
was  visited  by  some  animal  which  had  made  a small  hole  in  the  side  of  each  egg 
and  had  sucked  the  contents. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  are  among  the  last  ducks  to  arrive  from  the  south  in 
the  spring,  seldom  being  seen  in  any  numbers  before  April  first,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  birds  arrive  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  birds  are  mated,  and  the 
flocks  for  the  most  part  scattered  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  first  signs  of  nest- 
ing are  usually  found  during  the  third  week  in  May.  The  earliest  complete  set 
found  by  us  was  a beautiful  set  of  eleven  eggs  on  May  24,  1908.  This  nest  must 
have  been  completed  and  laying  begun  by  May  13.  The  average  date  for  complete 
sets  is  about  June  1.  We  found  complete  sets  of  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  July  21, 
from  which  we  infer  that  a second  set  is  laid  when  the  first  one  is  destroyed.  The 
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majority  of  sets  watched  by  us  hatched  during  the  third  week  in  June,  but  two 
nests  were  found  from  which  the  young  had  gone  by  June  8. 

We  tried  repeatedly  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  an  egg  was  deposited  each  day, 
and  finally  on  June  11  a nest  was  found  containing  one  egg,  and  seven  days  later 
the  same  nest  contained  eight. 

The  birds  were  very  sensitiv^e  to  any  disturbance  of  the  eggs  and  on  this 
account  we  did  not  dare  to  handle  or  touch  them,  except  when  absolutely  necess- 
ary. This  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  whether  or  not  incubation  began  after 
the  first  egg  was  laid;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  clutch  usually  hatches  on  the 
same  day  and  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dr\y  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  female  undertakes  the  duties  of  incubation  until  the  comple- 
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ment  is  complete.  In  fact  we  seldom  flushed  the  parent  bird  from  nests  containing 
incomplete  sets,  although  a good  many  such  were  found. 

Complete  sets  ranged  in  number  from  seven  to  twelve.  The  sixteen  nests  of 
which  we  kept  a definite  record  contained  the  following  sets:  one  of  twelve,  six  of 
eleven,  one  of  ten,  two  of  nine,  five  of  eight,  and  one  of  seven.  These  were  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  nests  found,  but  a fair  estimate  of  the  average  clutch 
in  all  the  nests  examined  would  be  nine  or  ten  eggs. 

The  first  brood  of  young  birds  was  found  June  22,  and  on  July  5 and  6 several 
broods  of  half  grown  young  were  seen.  The  hiding  instinct  of  the  ducklings 
during  the  downy  period  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  One  fond  mother  bird  which 
flushed  almost  from  between  my  feet  in  a wet  grassy  meadow  left  eight  tiny  brown 
balls  of  down  in  plain  sight  within  arm’s  length  of  me;  yet  after  they  had  scamper- 


I'-ig.  40.  THE  S.\ME  NEST  AS  THAT  SHOWN  IN  FIO.  .V>  WITH  CONCEALING 
VEGETATION  REMOVED 

ed  to  shelter  fifteen  minute’s  careful  search  brought  to  light  only  three  babies,  al- 
though I knew  that  the  remaining  five  must  be  hiding  within  a radius  of  four  or 

five  feet. 

When  flushed  from  a brood  of  young  ones  the  mother  bird  employs  all  the 
arts  known  to  birddom  to  entice  the  intruder  away  from  her  babies;  fluttering 
through  the  grass,  feigning  a broken  wing,  and  uttering  low  cries,  utterly  un-duck- 
like  in  tone. 

The  mother  duck  stays  with  her  brood  at  least  until  they  are  full  grown  and 
on  the  wing.  One  devoted  mother  who  was  surprised  by  us  in  a narrow  lagoon 
with  her  brood  of  five  three-fourths  grown  ducklings,  courageously  swam  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  us,  and  not  twenty-five  feet  distant,  endeavoring  to  distract  our 
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attention  from  her  charges,  while  the  youngsters,  instead  of  scurrying  to  shelter 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  and  the  excitement  of  our  in- 
trusion. 

The  young  birds  learn  to  fly  very  slowly,  and  the  shameful  slaughter  of 
“flappers”  (as  the  young  are  called  when  unable  to  fly)  upon  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season  September  10,  is  another  testimonial  of  the  legislative  farce  of  game 
laws  framed  by  politicians. 

cixN.\.MON  TR.\i,  ( Qucrquedida  cyauoptcra  ) 

Owing  to  the  strong  resemblance  between  females  of  the  Blue-wing  and  Cinna- 
mon Teal,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  left  the  nests  when  flushed,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  identify  the  birds  as  they  took  flight.  We  were  consequently 
much  handicapped  in  our  study  of  the  Cinnamon  Teal,  and  the  total  number  of 
nests  positively  identified  as  belonging  to  this  species  was  only  four,  although  we 
undoubtedly  examined  many  others  belonging  to  this  species  without  being  able  to 
identify  the  parent  beyond  doubt. 

This  small  amount  of  data  is  altogether  insufiicient  to  warrant  any  general 
.statements,  but  in  the  four  nests  examined  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  radical 
dejiartures  from  the  habits  already  attributed  to  the  Blue-wings  except  that  two 
of  the  four  ne.sts  were  in  very  wet  locations,  where  the  eggs  were  in  constant 
danger  of  becoming  damp.  These  two  nests  were  practically  devoid  of  the  downy 
lining  while  the  other  two  nests,  which  were  built  in  perfectly  dry  locations  were 
warmly  lined  with  down.  The  handsomest  nest  of  the  four,  which  was  one  of  the 
nests  on  wet  ground,  was  figured  in  the  Condor  (Vol.  XI  no.  4,  page  112.)  and 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which  is  one  of 
those  in  a dry  location. 

One  of  the  nests  was  on  dry  prairie  fully  one  hundred  feet  back  from  the 
shore  of  the  lake  amid  a fairly  thick  growth  of  weeds  and  grass.  This  nest  which 
was  found  May  30,  1908,  was  well  built  and  warmly  lined  with  dowm,  and  the 
bird  was  quite  fearless.  We  watched  the  nest  closel}^  and  on  June  19  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  seven  of  the  young  birds  had  pecked  through  the  shell,  but  had 
died  before  clearing  the  shell  around  their  heads.  The  other  four  eggs  contained 
perfectly  formed  dead  embryos  which  had  not  begun  to  pip  the  shells. 

The  male  birds,  how^ever,  in  their  brilliant  cinnamon  coats  w'ere  very  conspicu- 
ous and  we  were  occasionally  able,  through  their  actions,  to  connect  them  with  the 
nests  we  had  under  examination. 

Male  Cinnamon  Teal  were  common  throughout  May  and  continued  to  increase 
in  number  until  June  first,  and  during  this  month  they  were  .seen  in  large  numbers. 
In  fact  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  breeding  throughout  the  Barr 
district  in  probably  half  the  numbers  that  the  Blue-wings  were,  and  we  regretted 
exceedingly  that  the  peculiar  resemblance  betw'een  the  two  species  prevented  us 
from  gathering  sufficient  information  to  establish  any  peculiarities  in  nesting  habits 
that  might  exist,  but  this  would  only  have  been  possible  by  collecting  an  extensive 
series  of  the  birds  as  they  flushed  from  the  nests;  a proceeding  which  we  considered 
altogether  unwarranted. 
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By  A.  VAN  R(.)SSEM 

The  species  listed  here  were  taken  during  the  six  weeks  between  December  1, 
1910  and  January  14,  1911.  Localities  worked  were  Brawley,  about  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Salton  Sea,  Alamoria,  five  miles  north  of  Brawley, and  Mecca 
on  the  west  end  of  the  Sea  and  about  a mile  from  it,  making  a very  convenient  base 
from  which  to  work  the  Sea  and  surrounding  country.  The  Alamo  River  running 
near  Brawley  on  its  way  to  Salton,  and  the  country  closely  adjacent  form  an  ideal 
collecting  ground,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  productive  one  worked. 

The  river  itself  is  a muddy  stream  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  wide  and  runs  in 
the  channel  carved  by  the  Colorado  on  its  recent  outbreak,  which  formed  the  new  Sal- 
ton Sea.  The  steep,  almost  perpendicular  banks  are  washed  out  in  many  places,  re- 
sulting in  gulleys  often  running  back  a mile  or  more  and  supporting  such  growth 
as  dwarf  cottonwoods  and  weeping  willows.  Near  the  outlet  where  worn  down  to 
the  river’s  level,  tule  bordered  inlets  are  the  result,  attracting  such  species  as  the 
Desert  Song  Sparrow,  Tule  Wren,  and  Western  Yellowthroat.  The  country  about 
is  as  flat  as  a table,  and  at  some  time  most  of  it  has  been  cleared  and  then  abandon- 
ed. Now  a dense  growth  of  “inkweed”  has  sprung  up  and  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  natural  desert  about.  There  is  also  a little  mesquite  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  at  Mecca. 

Here  are  found  the  typical  desert  birds,  Leconte  and  Crissal  thrashers,  Plum- 
beous Gnatcatchers,  Roadrunners  and  Cactus  Wrens.  Nearer  the  towns  of  Braw- 
ley and  Alamoria  the  whole  country  is  a network  of  canals  and  irrigation  ditches, 
and  in  planting  time,  flooded  meadows.  These  last  make  a handy  and  convenient 
larder  for  the  thousands  of  ducks  for  which  Imperial  Valley  is  noted, as  well  as  Sand- 
hill Cranes,  Ring-billed  Gulls  and  several  species  of  shore  birds. 

I was  much  interested  in  the  feeding  time  of  the  different  birds  which  came 
from  Salton  to  the  grain  fields.  The  ducks  all  fed  at  night,  arriving  in  the  fields 
about  dusk  and  leaving  usually  before  daylight  forllie  safer  Sea.  There  was  no 
definite  time  though,  as  flocks  could  be  heard  coming  and  going  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  But  the  Sandhill  Cranes  were  as  regular  as  the  clock,  passing  over  my 
tent  every  morning  from  7:00,  the  earliest  to  7:15,  the  latest,  returning  just  at 
sundown.  Gulls  and  other  shore  birds  did  not  come  until  late,  usually  about  8:00 
and  leaving  as- early  as  four  in  the  afternoon. 

At  Mecca  were  found  many  species  either  rare  or  entirely  absent  from  the 
other  end  of  the  Sea,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  slightly  cooler  climate.  Fine 
drizzles  fell  three  times  during  my  stay  there.  The  greater  attraction  was  undoubt- 
edly the  mistletoe,  which  at  this  time  was  covered  with  berries  furnishing  food 
for  the  Phainopeplas,  Bluebirds  and  Robins.  Cover,  too,  was  more  plentiful,  several 
planted  rows  and  groves  of  cottonwoods  and  much  native  mesquite. 

Two  species  to  be  expected,  the  Sage  Thrasher  and  Desert  Sparrow  were  en- 
tirely missing.  There  were  also  several  surprises,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
English  Sparrow,  quite  a little  colony  of  a dozen  pairs  or  more  having  established 
itself  at  Brawley  about  the  main  street  and  freight  depot.  No  one  seemed  to  know' 
anything  of  their  time  of  arrival. 

Salton  Sea  is  rapidly  drying  up,  and  for  a mile  from  the  present  shore  line  is  a 
stretch  of  white,  even  the  bases  of  the  dead  mesquites  and  bushes  being  crusted 
with  alkali.  The  Farallon  Comorants  prefer  to  build  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  about 
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fifteen  or  twenty  yards  out  and  one  can  see  where  the  water  has  been  for  two 
springs  previous  by  the  old  nests  now  high  and  dry. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  birds  collected,  or  noted  where  identification  is  posi- 
tive. 

1 . iEchmophorus  occidentalis.  Western  Grebe.  About  a dozen  individuals, 
well  out  to  sea  on  January  8,  were  exceptionally  tame  and  unsuspicious. 

2.  Larus  californicus.  California  Gull.  Abundant  at  the  “neck’’  where  the 
railroad  trestle  crosses  the  sea.  Doubtless  attracted  by  the  refuse  thrown  from 
trains  as  well  as  by  the  swarms  of  fish  which  come  for  the  same  purpose. 

,3.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  At  Brawley  large  flocks  fed  every 
day  in  the  flooded  fields.  All  seen  here  were  adults  or  nearing  maturity,  while  at 
Salton  nearly  all  .seen  were  birds  of  the  year.  Not  so  common  as  the  last. 

4.  Phalacrocorax  auritus  albociliatus.  Farallon  Comorant.  Abundant  at 
Salton  Sea.  A favorite  roosting  place  was  the  partly  submerged  telephone  poles, 
though  the  tree-tops  about  a quarter  of  a mile  out  were  well  occupied. 

.8.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  White  Pelican.  Seen  almost  every  day  at 
Brawley  in  large  flocks,  and  at  Salton  Sea.  As  early  as  January  8 they  had  begun 
to  pair  and  by  the  thirteenth  couples  formed  the  majority. 

6.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Mallard.  Seen  only  at  the  Alamo  River  in  threes 
and  pairs,  usually  in  quiet  inlets. 

7.  Mareca  americana,  Baldpate.  Three  noted  in  a market  shipment  Dec- 
ember 25. 

8.  Nettion  carolinense.  Green-winged  Teal.  Small  flocks  of  from  four  to 
eight  seen  on  the  Alamo,  and  one  taken. 

6.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal.  A male  seen  in  the  bag  of  a 
local  hunter  December  16. 

10.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  Perhaps  the  most  common  duck  both  at 
Brawley  and  Salton. 

11.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  Quite  common  at  Brawley  and  on  the  Alamo.  A 
few  seen  at  Salton. 

12.  Marila  americana.  Redhead.  One  bunch  of  four  on  the  Alamo  River 
Dec.  4,  and  several  others  examined  in  market  bags. 

13.  Marila  valisineria.  Canvas-back.  One  in  a game  shipment  December  25. 

14.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bufflehead.  A flock  of  six,  all  females,  at  Salton 
Sea  January  8. 

15.  Erismatura  jamaicensis.  Ruddy  Duck.  Several  individuals  noted  at  the 
river  and  one  at  Salton  January  8. 

16.  Branta  canadensis  subsp  ? A flock  of  seven  Canada  geese  passed  close 
over  my  camp  at  Mecca  January  12,  but  no  specimens  were  taken. 

17.  Ardea  herodias  treganzii.  Treganza  Blue  Heron.  One  seen  at  Brawley 
December  12.  Abundant  at  Salton  Sea. 

18.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Fairly 
common  at  Salton  but  not  in  the  numbers  of  the  last. 

19.  Grus  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane.  About  a hundred,  usually  split  into 
two  or  three  flocks,  passed  over  every  morning  about  7:00.  On  several  occasions 
they  were  accompanied  by  a solitary  White  Pelican  whether  the  same  individual  or 
not  I could  not  tell. 

20.  Rallus  virginianus.  Virginia  Rail.  Two  at  least  and  perhaps  three  stay- 
ed about  a tide  grown  spring,  and  were  seen  closely  several  times. 
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21.  Porzana  Carolina.  Carolina  Rail.  One  killed  in  tides  at  the  Alamo  River, 
December  25. 

22.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot.  One  flushed  from  the  tides  along 
the  Alamo  December  4,  was  the  only  one  seen. 

23.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  Quite  common  on  the  mud  flats  at  the 
edge  of  Saltoii  Sea. 

24.  Pisobia  miautilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Two  specimens  taken  from  a small 
flock  in  a grain  field  at  Brawley  December  8.  No  others  seen. 

25.  Ereunetes  mauri.  Western  Sandpiper.  Quite  common  along  the  edge  of 
the  sea  in  small  flocks. 

26.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellowlegs.  Common  from  December  1 
to  December  25  in  the  flooded  grain  fields.  None  seen  at  Salton. 

27.  Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Common  near  water. 

28.  Lophortyx  gambeli.  Gambel  Quail.  Abundant  in  large  flocks  every- 
where, but  very  wild.  A favorite  place  was  in  the  mesqiiite  thickets  along  the 
Alamo.  One  adult  male  taken  at  Mecca  January  14  has  no  black  belly  mark,  its 
place  being  taken  by  fine  black  scales,  like  the  markings  on  a male  Valley  Quail, 
but  slightly  smeared. 

29.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  Fairly  common  in 
small  flocks  at  Brawley  and  Alamoria.  None  seen  at  Mecca. 

30.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Quite  common.  A 
much  used  roost  was  a large  eucalyptus  grove  near  Brawley. 

31.  Circus  httdsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  Common  about  cultivated  fields.  One 
adult  male  at  Salton. 

32.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Haw^k.  One  adult  male  at  Brawley, 
December  25,  the  only  one  seen. 

33.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper  Hawk.  Fairly  common  in  the  mesquite 
crowned  ravines,  along  the  Alamo. 

34.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red  tail.  Six  individuals  noted,  five  at 
Brawley  and  one  at  Mecca. 

35.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Golden  Eagle.  One  passed  close  overhead  at  Ala- 
moria December  18. 

36.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  Two  seen  at  Brawley,  one  chasing  a 
Mourning  Dove.  At  Mecca  I had  a quail  snatched  up  within  ten  feet  of  me  by  one 
of  these  birds. 

37.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.  Several  seen  at  Brawley  in  the 
cottonfields. 

38.  Falco  sparverius  phaloena.  Desert  Sparrow'  Hawk.  Rather  common  at 
Brawley  and  Alamoria.  Rare  at  Salton  Sea. 

39.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey.  One  seen  on  several  occasions  at 
Salton  Sea  where  its  favorite  perch  was  a partly  submerged  telegraph  pole. 

40.  Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  One  taken  and  tw'o  others  heard.  P'rom 
the  number  of  small  rodents  they  should  be  abundant  about  Brawley,  but  for  some 
reason  they  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

41.  Asio  flammeus.  Short-eared  Owl.  Next  to  the  Burrowing  Owl,  the 
most  common  Raptore.  They  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Barn  Owl  and  often 
four  or  five  would  be  flushed  at  once.  Usually  found  in  the  dryest  places. 

42.  Otus  asio  subsp  ? A screech  owl  hooted  every  night  at  Brawley,  but  was 
too  wild  to  be  shot. 

43.  Bubo  virginianus  subsp  ? Horned  owls  were  flushed  from  crannies  in 
the  sand  cliffs  on  the  Alamo  on  two  occasions. 
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44.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  Abundant  everywhere 
in  suitable  locations. 

45.  Geococcyx  calif ornianus.  Roadrunner.  Fairly  common,  but  from  what  I 
could  gather  it  has  been  decreasing  rapidly  the  last  three  years. 

46.  Dryobates  scalaris  bairdi.  Texas  Woodpecker.  One  specimen  taken  and 
three  others  seen  at  Mecca. 

47.  Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Abundant  in  suitable  cover, 
usually  in  small  flocks  of  four  or  five. 

48.  Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift.  Common  at  Mecca, 
especially  on  the  lake  shore. 

49.  Calypte  anna.  Anna  Hummingbird.  One  at  Brawley  December  18  and 
one  at  Mecca  January  4 were  the  only  ones  noted. 

50.  Tyrannus  vociferans.  Cassin  Kingbird.  One  taken  at  Brawley  and  one 
seen  at  Mecca. 

31.  Myiarchus  cinerascens.  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  A male  taken  De- 
cember 18  near  Alamoria. 

52.  Sayornis  sayus.  Say  Phoebe.  Common  everywhere. 

53.  Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  Fairly  common  especially  near  Sal- 
ton.  Not  so  abundant  as  the  last. 

54‘  Empidonax  griseus.  Gray  Flycatcher.  Two  taken  at  Mecca  in  the 
mesquites  January  5. 

55.  Pyrocephalus  rubineus  mexicanus.  Vermilion  Flycatcher.  One  near 
Alamoria  December  9 and  another  seen  at  Mecca  January  3. 

56.  Otocoris  alpestris  pallida.  Sonora  Horned  Lark.  Common  by  roadsides 
and  in  cultivated  fields  about  Brawley  and  Alamoria.  That  these  were  pallida  is 
supposition  only,  but  Mr.  P.  I.  Osburn  took  some  winter  specimens  of  this  form 
but  a few  miles  away  at  Calexico  and  in  the  same  valley  in  1908. 

57.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  Seen  about  every  day  usilally  in  pairs. 

58.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos  hesperis.  Western  Crow.  Common  around  the 
outskirts  of  Bramley,  but  not  seen  elsewhere. 

59.  Molothrus  ater  obscurus.  Dwarf  Cowbird.  Quite  commort  at  Mecca  in 
company  with  the  Brewer  Blackbirds. 

60.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  Common 
at  Brawley. 

61.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  sonoriensls.  Sonoran  Redwdng.  Enormous  mixed 
flocks  of  this  and  the  last  species  raised  havoc  with  the  sprouting  grain  near  Braw- 
ley. 

62.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Fairly  comrtion  in  small 
flocks  in  cultivated  fields. 

63.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer  Blackbird.  Common  about  the  ranch 
houses  and  corrals. 

64.  Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis.  House  P'inch.  Seen  only  at  Brawley 
in  the  small  park  near  the  station,  and  only  about  half  a dozen  individuals.  Possibly 
more  abundant  before  the  advent  of  the  English  Sparrow. 

65.  Astragalinus  psaltria  hesperophiius.  Green-backed  Gold  Finch.  Small 
flocks  noted  on  three  occasions  by  the  roadside  near  Alamoria. 

66.  Astragalinus  la wrencei.  Lawrence  Goldfish.  Abundant  especially  along 
the  Alamo  in  the  mesquites. 

67  Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  Abundant  along 
irrigation  ditches  and  fields. 

68.  Passerculus  rostratus.  Large-billed  Sparrow.  Three  adults  and  four 
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birds  of  the  year  taken  at  a fresh-water  spring  surrounded  by  tiiles  near  Salton 
Sea. 

69.  Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  Common  in 
cultivated  districts  and  in  Brawley. 

70.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel  Sparrow.  Abundant  every- 
where. Perhaps  the  most  common  bird. 

71.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrowu  Seemingly  rare  al- 
though many  may  have  been  missed  in  the  large  flocks  of  Gambels.  One  female 
jiivenal  taken  December  18  the  only  one  seen. 

72.  Spizella  breweri.  Brewer  Sparrow.  Common  along  weed-grown  fences 
and  in  the  cotton-fields. 

73.  AmpMspiza  nevadensis.  Sage  Sparrow.  Abundant  in  dry  bushy  tracts. 

74.  AmpMspiza  nevadensis  canescens.  California  Sage  Sparrow.  Associated 
with  the  last  and  in  slightly  larger  numbers. 

75.  Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow.  About  a dozen  pairs  in  Brawley. 
As  no  old  nests  were  observed  about  the  buildings  they  are  probably  recent  arrivals. 

76.  Melospiza  melodia  fallax.  Desert  Song  Sparrow.  Fairly  common  in  the 
tules  along  the  Alamo  and  at  Salton  Sea. 

77.  Pipilo  aberti.  Abert  Towhee.  Most  abundant  at  Mecca  in  the  mesqiiite 
thickets. 

78.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  Common  about  reservoirs  and 
flooded  fields. 

79.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Usually  to  be  seen  with  the 
three  other  species,  mixed  flocks  being  the  rule.  Both  this  and  the  last  taken  at 
Brawley  on  December  18. 

80.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  Apparently  the  commonest  swallow 
in- all  localities. 

81.  Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida.  Violet-green  Swallow.  Not  so  common 
as  the  last. 

82.  Phainopepla  niteas.  Phainopepla.  Abundant  at  Mecca  feeding  on  the 
mistletoe  berries. 

83.  Laaius  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  White-rumped  Shrike.  Fairly  com- 
mon in  all  localities  visited. 

84.  Dendroica  auduboai.  Audubon  Warbler.  Abundant  everywhere. 

85.  Geothlypis  trichas  occideatalis.  Western  Yellow-throat.  Fairly  common 
but  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  tules. 

86.  Aathus  rabescens.  Pipit.  Common  along  irrigation  ditches  and  alkali 
flats  at  Salton  Sea. 

87.  Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus.  Western  Mockingbird.  Heard  one  at 
Brawley.  Common  at  Mecca. 

88.  Toxostoma  lecontei.  Leconte  Thrasher.  About  a half  a dozen  indivi- 
duals seen.  Two  secured  December  9 and  16  showed  no  evidences  of  breeding. 

89.  Toxostoma  crissale.  Crissal  Thrasher.  Two  taken  at  Alamoria.  Quite 
common  at  Mecca. 

90.  Heleodytes  brtmneicapillus  couesi.  Cactus  Wren.  About  a half  dozen 
seen  at  each  place  visited. 

91.  Thryomanes  bewicki  bairdi.  Baird  Wren.  Fairly  common  at  Brawley 
and  Alamoria. 

92.  Thryomanes  bewicki  charienturus.  San  Diego  Wren.  Two  specimens  at 
Mecca. 
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93.  Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani.  Western  House  Wren.  But  one  noted,  an 
adult  at  Mecca,  January  7. 

94.  Telmatodytes  palustris  paludicola.  Title  Wren.  Confined  to  the  tule 
patches  along  the  Alamo  and  at  Salton. 

95.  Auriparus  flaviceps  flaviceps.  Verdin.  Two  noted  at  Alamoria.  Abun- 
dant ill  the  niesquite  at  Mecca. 

96.  Polioptila  caerulea  obscura.  Western  Gnatcatcher.  Noted  only  at  Mecca 
in  equal  abundance  with  the  next.  As  a rule  found  in  trees  while  plumhea  w'as 
more  often  seen  in  the  low  brush. 

97.  Polioptila  plumbea.  Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher.  Common  in  all  three  lo- 
calities. Often  seen  in  pairs. 

98.  Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Several  noted  at 
each  place.  Most  seen  at  Mecca. 

99.  Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Abundant  about 
Mecca  in  the  mistletoe-bearing  niesquite.  Two  from  Alamoria. 

100.  Sialia  mexicanus  occidentalis.  Western  Bluebird.  A flock  of  about 
twenty  hung  about  Mecca  for  two  days. 

101.  Sialia  currucoides.  Mountain  Bluebird.  An  adult  male  taken  at  Braw- 
ley  December  12,  the  only  one  seen. 

BIRDS  FOUND  AT  MECCA,  MARCH  18  TO  31,  1911 

1.  Colymbus  nigricollis  californicus.  Eared  Grebe-  Several  individuals  and 
sometimes  small  flocks  of  from  three  to  seven  frequently  seen  at  Salton  Sea. 

2.  Larus  californicus.  California  Gull.  Common  at  the  sea. 

3.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  Common.  Adult  birds  already  had 
the  pure  white  head  and  neck  of  the  breeding  plumage. 

4.  Phalacrocorax  auritus  albociliatus.  Abundant.  Usually  in  large  flocks 
about  a mile  off  shore.  No  occupied  nests  w^ere  found  and  the  birds  had  not  yet 
taken  on  the  breeding  plumes. 

5.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  White  Pelican.  But  one  or  two  seen.  Pro- 
bably most  had  gone  to  their  island,  about  thirty  miles  out,  to  breed. 

6.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  Fairly  common  in  twos  and  threes  in  the  weeds 
along  shore. 

7.  Marila  affinis.  Lesser  Scaup.  A pair  on  a reservoir  March  19. 

8.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Biifflehead.  Three  small  flocks  of  tw^o  pairs  each 
seen  at  the  sea  March  24. 

9.  Wycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Several  at 
Salton  March  24.  One  or  two  roosted  in  the  cottonwoods  about  a reservoir  at  Mecca. 

10.  Ardea  herodias  treganzii.  Treganza  Blue  Heron.  Not  as  common  as 
during  the  winter.  A nearly  white  albino  seen  March  24  in  company  with  a normal 
bird.  The  plumage  showed  a decided  bluish  tinge  even  at  a distance. 

11.  Grus  mexicanus.  Sandhill  Crane.  Two  small  flocks  stayed  about  the 
fields  near  Mecca. 

12.  Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet.  Two  flocks  of  about  thirty  each  seen 
near  the  boat  landing,  were  very  tame  allowing  a close  approach.  Some  w^ere 
in  complete  breeding  plumage  and  others  in  every  shade  to  nearly  clear  gray  on  the 
head  and  neck. 

13.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  Seen  nearly  every  day,  usually  in 
pairs.  The  ovary  of  a female  taken  March  22  contained  an  egg  the  size  of  a small 
pea. 
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14.  Pisobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Common  in  small  flocks  at  Salton. 

15.  Ereunetes  mauri.  Western  Sandpiper.  Not  so  common  as  the  last  and 
usually  only  three  or  four  together.  Both  species  still  in  winter  plumage. 

16.  Oxyechus  vodferus.  Killdeer.  Abundant  near  water.  Several  seen  on 
the  dry  desert  above  Mecca. 

17.  Aegialitis  nivosa.  Snowy  Plover.  Two  pairs  met  with  March  26  on  the 
alkali  flats  near  the  sea.  A male  and  female  taken  showed  no  signs  of  breeding. 

18.  Lophortyx  gambeli.  Gambel  Quail.  Common.  Nearly  all  were  paired 
off  by  this  time  and  as  single  males  were  often  flushed  they  may  have  been 
breeding. 

19.  Zeaaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  About  a dozen  in- 
dividuals seen. 

20.  Cathartes  aura  septeutrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Seen  nearly  every  day 
singly  or  in  pairs.  Dead  carp  on  the  seashore  seemed  to  be  a favorite  diet. 

21.  Acdpiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Two  seen  March  21. 

22.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.  An  adult  stayed  about  camp 
during  our  entire  stay. 

23.  Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  But  a single  bird  noted.  On  March  30 
one  flushed  from  a mistletoe  covered  mesquite. 

24.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  Not  common.  A few 
noted  on  the  desert  above  Mecca. 

25.  Geococcyx  californianus.  Roadrunner.  One  observed  at  Salton  March 
24  was  only  one  seen,  though  their  tracks  could  often  be  seen  in  sandy  places. 

26.  Dryobates  scalaris  bairdi.  Texas  Woodpecker.  Two  pairs  taken  in  the 
burned  brush  near  Mecca.  This  charred  mesquite  was  alive  with  borers,  which 
judging  from  the  crops  and  stomachs  of  the  specimens  taken,  formed  the  exclusive 
diet  of  these  wood-peckers. 

27.  Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Fairly  common  in  the 
mesquite  brush  near  Mecca. 

28.  Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis.  Texas  Nighthawk.  Appeared  March 
20,  a single  bird.  By  the  evening  of  the  24th  they  were  common.  Dozens  could 
be  seen  over  a damp  meadow  near  our  camp,  and  over  nearby  reservoirs. 

29.  Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift.  Several  about  a damp 
meadow  March  21. 

30.  Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  March  21  a flock  of  eight 
arrived  and  two  pairs  soon  had  nesting  sites  picked  out  near  the  station. 

31.  Myiarchus  cinerascens.  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  One  specimen  taken 
March  30  in  the  mesquites  was  the  only  one  noted. 

32.  Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  A pair  could  usually  be  seen  on  any 
reservoir  or  damp  ground. 

33.  Empidonax  griseus.  Gray  Flycatcher.  Mr.  Howard  Wright  who  was 
with  me  took  one  March  20.  Another  seen  on  the  23rd. 

34.  Pyrocephalus  rubineus  mexicanus.  Vermilion  Flycatcher.  One  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Wright  on  March  21.  Within  a week  three  pairs  were  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  our  camp. 

35.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  Several  seen  along  the  railroad  on  the 
telephone  poles. 

36.  Molothrus  ater  obscurus.  Dwarf  Cowbird.  Common  in  pairs.  Usually 
associated  with  the  Brewer  Blackbird. 

37.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  sonoriensis.  Sonoran  Redwing.  About  a dozen  pairs 
stayed  about  the  cottonwoods  near  the  station.  In  this  grove  were  also  a pair  of 
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Vermilion  Flycatchers,  a pair  of  Arkansas  Kingbirds,  a pair  of  Texas  Woodpeckers, 
and  dozens  of  Goldfinches,  Brewer  Blackbirds,  and  Gambel  Sparrows. 

.^8.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Fairly  common  in  the  grain 
fields  and  wherever  there  was  sufficient  grass  for  cover. 

39.  Icterus  cucullatus  nelsoni.  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole.  One  taken  March 
28  and  another  seen  the  same  day  were  the  only  ones  noted.  Possibly  common 
later  in  the  year. 

40.  Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock  Oriole.  Several  seen  every  day,  the  majority 
being  adult  males.  The  numerous  old  nests  hanging  from  the  cottonwoods  would 
show’  them  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  nesting  season. 

41.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer  Blackbird.  Large  flocks  stayed  about 
the  horse  corrals  and  along  the  railroads  and  freight  yard. 

42’  Astragalinuspsaltriahesperophilus.  Green-backed  Goldfinch.  Abundant. 
Several  pairs  had  nests  w’ell  under  way  by  March  30,  thread  and  cotton  from  the 
skinning  table  going  largely  in  their  makeup. 

43.  Astragalinus  lawrencei.  Lawrence  Goldfinch.  Nearly  as  common  as  the 
last,  but  they  had  not  paired  off  and  specimens  collected  showed  no  signs  of  breed- 
ing. 

44.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  A flock  of  four  noted  on  the  evening  of 
March  28,  feeding  on  the  cottonw’ood  seeds.  The  next  day  they  w’ere  common, 
going  in  flocks  of  from  four  to  tw'enty.  Their  crops  w’ere  stuffed  with  cotton- 
wood seeds. 

45.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savannah  Sparrow.  The 
Large-billed  Sparrow’s  had  disappeared  from  the  tule  marsh  completely  and  their 
place  w’as  taken  by  this  species,  w’hich  was  very  abundant  but  wild. 

46.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel  Sparrow.  From  March  18  to 
25  this  was  by  far  the  commonest  bird.  After  this  they  thinned  rapidly  and  the 
day  I left  (March  31 ) only  three  were  seen  in  a fairly  wide  range  of  ground  covered. 

47.  Spizella  breweri.  Brewer  Sparrow’.  Fairly  common  on  the  desert  flat 
above  Mecca,  sometimes  in  company  w’ith  the  Gambel  Sparrow’s. 

48.  Amphispiza  nevadensis  canescens.  California  Sage  Sparrow’.  Sage 
Sparrows  w’ere  rather  rare.  ■ Not  more  than  half  a dozen  were  seen  and  these  on  the 
desert  country  above  Mecca. 

49.  Melospiza  melodia  fallax.  Desert  Song  Sparrow’.  A male  specimen 
taken  March  20  was  in  breeding  condition,  but  no  nests  were  found.  Sometimes 
they  could  be  heard  on  the  desert  a mile  or  more  from  water,  in  the  dense  mesquite 
thickets  which  dotted  the  desert  here,  but  generally  they  were  near  w’ater. 

50.  Melospiza  lincolni.  Lincoln  Sparrow.  Common  on  our  arrival,  but 
rapidly  grew  scarce.  The  last  one  seen  was  taken  March  27. 

51.  Pipilo  aberti.  Abert  Tow’hee.  Abundant.  A nest  with  tw’o  incubated 
eggs  found  March  20  in  a clump  of  mistletoe,  a set  of  three  fresh  in  a like  situation 
March  21,  and  another  set  of  two  in  an  arrow’-weed  clump  March  27.  Many  old 
nests  W’ere  found  in  locations  like  the  first  two. 

52.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  Common  in  flocks  during  our  stay. 
They  were  most  in  evidence  in  the  late  afternoon  about  reservoirs  and  fields. 

53.  Phainopepla  aitens.  Phainopepla.  Abundant.  Breeding.  There  were 
eight  occupied  nests  in  the  mesquite  grove  of  about  four  acres  in  which  w’e  were 
camped,  two  building,  two  with  eggs,  and  four  with  young  in  various  stages 
(March  20).  Two  days  before  I left  such  young  as  were  on  the  wing,  and  their 
parents  were  gathering  in  flocks  of  from  half  a dozen  to  fifteen  each.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  many  raise  a brood  before  starting  northward  to  their  summer  home. 
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.54.  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  White-rumped  Shrike.  In  consider- 
ably less  numbers  than  in  winter.  A nest  was  found  March  21  with  three  young 
just  able  to  fly  and  another  the  27th  with  five  pipped  eggs,  only  five  feet  from  the 
ground  in  an  “inkweed”  bush. 

55.  Vireo  vicinior.  Gray  Vireo.  A specimen  collected  March  26  in  the  mes- 
quites,  and  another  heard  the  same  day. 

56.  Vermivora  luciae.  Lucy  Warbler.  An  adult  female  taken  in  a mesquite 
over  the  tent  on  March  29. 

57.  Vermivora  celata  lutescens.  Lutescent  Warbler.  Only  one  seen,  an  adult 
female  collected  on  March  28. 

58.  Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon  Warbler.  Abundant  everywhere  until 
March  25.  After  this  they  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  the  last  one  was  .seen 
March  29. 

59.  Dendroica  nigrescens«  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler.  On  March  21 
eight  passed  through  and  one  was  taken.  No  others  were  noted. 

60.  Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellowthroat.  In  breeding  con- 
dition but  no  nests  found.  Common. 

61.  Wilsonia  pusilla  chryseola.  Golden  Pileolated  Warbler.  Appeared 
March  22  (two  birds  seen),  and  were  common  from  then  until  we  left. 

62.  Anthus  rubescens.  Pipit.  A single  bird  seen  on  the  alkali  flat  near  Sal- 
ton  Sea  March  19,  and  one  on  the  22nd. 

63.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.  Sage  Thrasher.  Mr.  Wright  took  a pair  the  even- 
ing of  March  22  in  the  brush  near  a canal.  Single  birds  frequently  seen  from  then  on. 

64.  Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus.  Western  Mockingbird.  A pair  were 
building  in  a dead  mesquite  near  camp  and  had  a half  completed  nest  on  March  31. 
The  bulk  of  those  which  were  so  common  here  in  January  were  probably  winter 
visitants  only. 

65.  Toxostoma  crissale.  Crissal  Thrasher.  Fairly  common  but  shy.  Several 
nearly  grown  young  with  tail  feathers  about  three  inches  long  were  taken,  and  were 
from  two  different  nests.  Mr.  Wright  found  a nest  in  a clump  of  mistletoe  March 
21  which  contained  one  egg  evidently  deserted.  The  adults  were  already  in  worn, 
ragged  plumage — what  they  must  look  like  by  July! 

66.  Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  couesi.  Cactus  Wren.  Two  pairs  with  nests, 
the  contents  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  in  the  mesquites  near  camp. 

67.  Thryomanes  bewicki  charienturus.  San  Diego  Wren.  Not  common. 
One  of  the  two  noted  was  collected  and  is  this  form. 

68.  Auriparus  flaviceps.  Verdin.  Common.  Many  nests  were  found  ready 
for  eggs,  usually  surrounded  by  three  or  four  dummies.  Two  sets  were  taken 
March  21  and  26,  containing  slightly  incubated  sets  of  four  and  three  eggs  respec- 
tively. All  nests  were  in  mesquite  trees  and  the  great  majority  under  six  feet  from 
the  ground. 

69.  Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Several  seen  up  to 
March  25. 

70.  Polioptila  caerulea  obscura.  Western  Gnatcatcher.  Not  common.  One 
collected  March  20  and  another  heard  on  the  21st. 

71.  Polioptila  plumbea.  Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher.  Abundant.  Birds  taken 
were  nearly  ready  to  breed.  A nest  found  on  March  .10  was  just  begun. 

72.  Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Common.  Feed- 
ing on  the  mistletoe  berries,  many  of  which  were  still  hanging.  Most  of  the  robins 
left  by  the  25th  and  26th  of  March,  but  one  or  two  could  be  .seen  every  day  till  the 
29th. 
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Some  Diving  Notes  on  Cormorants. — On  June  12,  1910,  while  collecting  along  a stretch 
of  rocky  coast  line  in  a twenty  foot  skiff,  with  Joe  Francisco,  my  boatman,  I took  some  interest, 
ing  notes  on  the  diving  of  the  Brandt  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  penicillatus) , and  Baird  Cor- 
morant (Plialacrocorax  pelagicus  resplendens) . 

We  were  one  and  one-half  miles  southwest  from  Trinidad,  Humboldt  Count}',  California, 
and  about  one-half  mile  off  shore.  Mr.  Francisco  had  set  a net  the  night  before,  near  a blind 
rock  and  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  We  were  taking  in  the  net  when  a Brandt  Cormorant 
came  to  the  surface  in  its  meshes,  then  a second  one  and  a third.  Although  the  Baird  Cormor- 
ants were  common  ever3-whcre  on  the  ocean,  there  were  none  in  the  net.  On  closely  qaiestion- 
ing  the  fisherman,  he  informed  me  Brandt  Cormorants  were  caught  almost  daily  in  from  five  to 
thirty  fathoms  of  water,  while  using  the  deep  water  nets,  but  were  never  taken  in  over  forty 
fathoms  of  water;  while  the  Baird  Cormorant,  (Iliad  taught  him  the  difference  between  the  two 
species),  were  often  taken  in  as  much  as  eighty  fathoms  of  water. 

1 saw  several  Baird  Cormorants  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  with  pieces  of  kelp  in  their 
bills,  in  places  where  Joe  informed  me  the  water  was  over  eighty  fathoms  deep.  Brandt  Cor- 
morants were  not  seen  far  off  shore,  though  they  were  common  amongst  the  rocks  near  shore. 
Is  it  a superiority  in  diving,  or  a desire  to  obtain  a certain  kind  of  food  that  prompts  the  Baird 
Cormorants  to  go  down  deeper  than  Brandt  Cormorants,  while  on  their  feeding  grounds? — C.  1. 
Cl.\y. 

The  Black  Duck  in  California. — The  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the  University  of 
California  is  the  recipient  of  a specimen  of  the  Black  Duck  (Anas  rubripes) . It  is  evidently  a 
female,  though  the  sex  was  not  recorded  from  dissection,  and  is  excellently  mounted.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Vernon  Shepherd,  a taxidermist  of  ,San  Francisco,  who  re- 
ceiveil  the  bird  from  a hunter  by  the  name  of  Spooner,  who  shot  it  at  Willows,  (Ilenn  County, 
California,  February  1,  1911.  The  specimen  is  Xo.  17198  of  the  Museum’s  department  of  birds. 
— _I.  ('Trinnell. 

Golden  Eagle  and  Dog. — The  following  eagle  story  was  told  to  me  b}'  Mr.  A.  J.  Xevrau- 
mont,  of  the  California  .Seed  Co.,  .San  Francisco,  California,  and  both  l\Ir.  Xevraumont  and  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  are  willing  to  take  their  oaths  that  it  is  true  in 
every  detail.  And  I might  say  parenthetically  that  they  trust  me  implicitly  to  get  the  details 
straight.  And  I hope  I do. 

On  Christmas  day,  1909,  Mr.  Xevraumont  and  his  brother-in-law  took  a walk  in  the  red- 
wood grove  near  San  Rafael,  Marin  County,  California,  and  had  with  them  a small  white  ilog. 
As  they  were  strolling  along,  enjoying  the  balmy  softness  of  a California  Christmas  among  the 
beautiful  evergreen  redwood  trees  they  were  startled  by  the  soxind  of  rushing  wings,  and  saw 
that  an  eagle  was  swooping  down  from  some  point  of  vantage  upon  the  white  dog.  As  the  bird 
descended  it  touched  a deail  branch  which  broke  off  and  came  down  on  top  of  it  just  as  it  struck 
at  the  little  ilog.  The  branch  was  so  heavy  and  the  blow  from  it  was  so  great  that  the  eagle 
was  partially  stunned,  aiul  Mr.  Xevraumont  managed  to  jump  on  the  bird  and  save  his  dog 
from  harm.  He  killed  the  eagle  with  a club,  and  showed  it  to  several  people.  If  he  had  known 
at  the  time  that  1113'  brother  and  I were  interested  in  birds  he  would  have  presented  it  to  iis,  he 
sa3's,  but  being  ignorant  of  our  especial  hobby  he  naturall}'  did  not  do  .so.  From  his  description 
it  must  have  been  a Golden  Eagle.  I have  seen  this  species  on  rare  occasions  in  this  count}',  but 
never  in  the  vicinit}'  of  .San  Rafael. — Joseph  MAiEEi.'tRD. 

A Method  of  Tree  Climbing. — Collecting  a set  of  four  Pileated  Woodpecker’s  eggs  from  a 
stump  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base;  nest  forty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 

First  a rod  of  one-foiirth  inch  iron,  thirteen  feet  long  is  bent  as  shown  at  a b c,  Fig.  1,  with 
loops  at  a,  b,  and  c,  and  laid  on  the  groimd  around  the  tree. 

Second,  a five-eighths  inch  rope  twenty-five  feet  long,  shown  by  d e,  Fig.  1,  wound  spirall}- 
around  the  iron  rod  as  shown,  and  with  a loop  at  /,  about  six  feet  from  end  d,  also  laid  on  the 
ground. 

Third,  six  feet  of  clothes  line  tied  around  the  waist  ( ^Fig.  1.)  and  to  the  loops  a and  <:  of 
the  iron  rod. 

The  rope  end  d is  carried  around  the  body  and  fastened  to  the  loop  / with  an}'  suitable  knot' 
and  again  at  li  as  shown  in  B'ig.  2.  The  end  e is  also  passed  around  the  body  and  fastened  at  g, 
the  knots  at  g and  li  being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  As  the  tree  becomes  smaller,  while  being 
ascended,  the  loop  o,  (Fig.  3)  has  to  be  shifted  from  h to  h'  and  h"  etc.,  (Fig.  2)  the  slack  rope 
being  taken  up  at  (B'ig.  2)  by  pushing  the  part  m through  the  loop  o and  pulling  the  end  n 
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out;  so  that  when  I slipped  and  fell  back,  which  occasionally  happened,  as  it  was  raining  hard 
and  blowing  a gale,  it  jerked  up  tight  on  o hut  conld  not  get  n out.  The  two  ends  of  the  iron  rod 
were  bent  around  behind  the  bark  as  the  rod  became  too  long. 

About  two  hours  of  experimenting  were  necessary  to  figure  out  this  combination,  the  reverse 
of  everything  being  very  simple  while  coming  down,  which  took  about  five  minutes. 

Twenty-five  spikes  eiglit  inches  long,  and  a small  hand  axe  were  also  taken  along  (in  a 
satchel  with  an  egg  box)  and  driven  into  the  stump  in  a zig-zag  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  each  spike 
being  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  last;  twenty-four  spikes  were  needed  and  I conld  not  have 
got  the  eggs  with  twenty-three  only,  so  that  it  was  “cutting  it  rather  fine”,  but  the  estimated 
height  was  forty  feet;  it  is  advisable  to  take  ijiore  than  five  extra  spikes,  especially  as  they  cost 
only  a cent  apiece.  The  iron  rod  of  course  is  used  to  lift  the  rope  up  aheatl  while  ascending, 
branches  being  cut  or  knocked  off  with  the  hand  axe,  which  was  looped  to  the  wrist  most  of  the 
time  toprevent  dropping  it.  On  the  south  side  (where  the  nest  was)  the  stump  was  so  rotten 
that  the  spikes  when  driven  four  inches  into  the  wood,  pushed  right  out  when  my  weight  was 
put  on  them,  so  climbers  were  useless;  on  the  north  side  they  just  would  hold  my  weight  and 
that  was  all,  but  two  pulled  out  on  the  way  down.  The  whole  combination  is  absolutely  safe  and 
1 coTild  repeat  it  now'  in  twenty  mimites.  It  is  hardly  more  difficult  than  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  The  stump,  a cottonwood,  was  about  fifty-five  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  ash  trees  of 
the  same  height,  in  a large  sw’amp  of  about  100  acres  one-fourth  mile  from  the  Illinois  river  and 
four  miles  soiith  of  Kerby.  The  sw'amp  is  heavily  timbered  with  large  cottonw'oods  and  smaller 
deciduous  trees  of  other  kinds,  and  these  weaving  violently  in  the  wdnd  finally  produced  a sensa- 
tion that  was  probably  like  sea-sickness,  hut  deep-hreathing  stopped  it  very  quickly.  Also,  when 
about  ten  feet  below  the  nest  the  old  birds  appeared  for  the  first  time  that  day  (the  nest  was 


located  the  day  before  by  seeing  one  bird  fly  to  it  when  the  other  came  out  and  flew'  away)  and 
set  up  all  kinds  of  “cat-calls”  that  very  quickly  dispelled  any  remaining  dizziness. 

The  nest  was  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  the  floor  of  it  being  boat-shaped,  about  ten  inches 
long  and  five  inches  wide,  and  chipped  out  of  the  soft  sap  W'ood,  so  that  its  length  was  parallel 
witli  the  side  of  the  tree.  The  day  before  1 staid  near  it  for  about  an  hour  trying  to  devise  some 
way  to  reach  it  and  during  this  time  the  birds  changed  places  once  and  occasionally  hammered 
inside  the  nest,  hut  did  not  throw'  anything  out.  The  ground  below’  was  covered  with  fresh 
chips  Init  the  entrance  was  old  and  ilark  colored.  One  bird,  probably  the  male,  made  most  of  the 
noise,  while  the  other  seemed  very  much  subdued  and  depressed,  and  the  same  w’as  noticed  around 
a nest  that  I found  in  1901.  In  each  case  the  noisy  l>ird  was  first  heard,  apparently  about  half  a 
mile  away  and  approaching  very  swdftly  with  its  loud,  clear  calls;  then  lighting  on  a tree  near  by 
and  keeping  up  a soft,  conversational  “clu-clu-clu,  clu-clu-clu”,  for  several  mimates  till  the  other 
bird  came  out  and  flew  silently  away,  when  number  one  flew'  to  the  nest  and  looked  in 
(while  clinging  to  the  outside  jiist  helow’  the  entrance)  and  then  back  out  again  and  all  around 
for  six  or  eight  times  before  going  in.  The  soft  notes  are  like  “chuck”  w'ith  the  hard  “ck” 
taken  off  and  I have  heanl  the  same  complete  combination  several  times,  apparently  in  about  one 
place  in  another  large  swamp,  but  cannot  find  any  nest,  yet  feel  sure  that  a nest  must  be  there  as 
all  of  the  conditions  are  just  right  for  it. 

The  four  eggs  w'ere  about  one-fourth  incubated.  It  w’as  rather  difficult  to  reach  half  way 
around  the  tree  and  cut  out  the  hollow',  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  my  father  had  not  in  the 
past  given  me  endless  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  knots,  the  nest  would  never  have  been  reached. 

.Some  oologists  talk  about  hiring  climbers,  hut  I not  only  cannot  get  anyone  to  climb  a tree, 
but  find  it  necessary  to  go  alone,  as  anyone  w'ho  goes  along  in  case  of  accident,  throws  so  much 
“cold  water”  that  it  completely  extinguishes  my  desire  to  climb.  It  might  be  w’ell,  if  any  large 
limb  W’ere  to  be  encountered,  to  take  a sharp  hand  saw. — Ch.\ri.es  W.  Bowles. 
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EDITORIAL  XOTE.S  AND  NEWS 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  has  now  under  construction  in  Expo- 
sition Park,  formerly  Agricultural  Park,  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  a building  to  be  used  for 
niuseuiu  purposes.  The  name  of  the  new  in- 
stitution is  the  INIuseum  of  History,  Science  and 
x\rt;  the  building  is  to  cost  $226,000,  exclusive 
of  heating,  lighting,  decorating,  or  furnishing. 
Its  purpose  is  the  conservation  and  exhibition 
of  scientific,  historical  and  art  objects.  It  is 
governed  by  a board  of  nine  persons,  chosen 
as  follows:  Two  members  from  the  Southern 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  two  from  the 
Historical  .Society  of  Los  Angeles,  two  from  the 
Fine  Arts  League,  one  from  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  one 
member  elected  by  those  chosen  as  above  stat- 
ed. The  present  members  of  the  Board  of 
(Governors  are  as  follows: 

\V.  A.  Spalding  and  Dr.  A.  Davidson,  repre- 
senting the  Academy  of  .Sciences,  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Bovard  and  J.  M.  Guinn,  representing  the 
Historical  .Society,  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Iloush  and  A.  F. 
Rosenheim,  representing  the  Fine  Arts  League, 
Howard  Robertson,  repre.senting  the  Cooper 
Club,  R.  W.  Pridham,  representing  the  Board 
of  .Supervisors,  and  \V.  M.  Bowen,  member  at 
large. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bowen  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Howard  Robertson  Sec- 
retary. The  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  take  full 


charge  of  the  building,  provide  specimens  and 
exhibits,  and  do  such  other  things  as  are  ordi- 
narily required  in  the  conduct  of  an  institution 
of  this  character. 

At  present,  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
mounting  of  paleontological  specimens  from 
La  Brea  Ranch,  and  such  other  specimens  as 
have  been  donated  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Museum  building  is  divided  into  three 
wings;  the  north  wing  to  be  devoted  to  history, 
the  south  wing  to  natural  sciences,  and  the 
west  wing  to  art.  The  scientific  department 
will  be  devoted  to  zoological  specimens  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  as  well  as  series  for  study, 
and  it  is  expected  that  very  large  collections 
will  be  made.  The  historical  department  will 
deal  largely  with  the  early  history  of  the  south- 
west, and  will  contain  many  of  the  valuable 
records,  books  and  other  documents  of  the  ear- 
lier history  of  southern  California.  The  art  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
paintings,  statuary,  etc.  There  is  now  being 
prepared  a bronze  group,  representing  history, 
science  and  art,  whicli,  when  completed,  will 
be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  building. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with  in  obtaining 
exhibits,  for  the  reason  that  as  Los  Angeles 
County  has  long  been  in  need  of  a building 
of  this  kind,  many  people  are  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  place  collections  therein.  The 
building,  of  course,  is  absolutely  fire  proof,  and 
being  a county  institution,  sufficient  funds  for 
its  maintenance  are  assured.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, or  early  in  October.  It  will  be  some 
time  after  that  before  it  is  formally  opened,  as 
a large  amount  of  work  will  have  to  be  done  in 
arranging  exhibits  and  specimens. 

The  “Directory  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club”  appearing  in  this  issue  contains  the 
names  of  369  active  and  five  honorary  mem- 
bers, showing  a substantial  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  Club  during  the  past  year. 


PUBLICATK )X.S  REVI EWED 

J.  H.  BowuES’  “Notes  Extending  the 
[Known]  Range [s]  of  Certain  Birds  on 
THE  Pacific  Slope”  [Auk  XXVIII,  April 
1911,  pp.  169-178). — This  article  was  avowedly 
prompted  by  the  recognized  shortcomings  of 
the  Third  Edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
in  the  matter  of  statements  of  distribution. 
The  notes  deal  with  about  forty  species  as  oc- 
curring in  the  State  of  Washington  or  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara. 

In  the  first  place  the  present  reviewer  rvould 
make  the  point  in  defense  of  the  Check-List 
that  the  limitations  imposed  by  practical  size 
of  the  work  necessitated  the  use  of  the  most 
general  terms  in  the  outlining  of  ranges.  On 
this  score  the  Check-List  statement  that  Cer- 
thia  familiaris  zelotes  ranges  “south  to  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  spreading  into  adjacent 
valleys  in  winter”  would  seem  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  at  Santa  Barbara 
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in  January  as  established  by  IMr.  Bowles,  so 
that  the  criticism  of  this  and  similar  cases  does 
not  appear  fairly  deserved.  IMr.  Bowles’  rec- 
ord in  itself  is,  however,  of  decided  value  in 
adding  a definite  station  to  our  detailed  data 
on  the  distribution  of  the  bird. 

In  the  second  place  the  obvious  fact,  appar- 
ent to  anyone  studying  distribution  of  North 
American  birds,  that  very  many  good  records 
were  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  the  Check- 
1, ist,  resulting  in  inadequate  statements  of 
range,  would  fully  warrant  several  of  I\Ir. 
Bowles’  “extensions”.  Here,  however,  IMr. 
Bowles  might  have  clearly  indicated  whether 
his  contrilmtion  was  to  serve  as  a criticism  of 
the  Check-List,  or  as  an  actual  addition  to 
known  facts.  (By  “known”  is  meant  pub- 
lished, and  hence  available  to  the  public.) 
Thus,  Passerctilus  rostratus  rostnitus  had  been 
previously  recorded  from  Santa  Barbara  (Ileer- 
mann,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  l.S,S9,  p.  46)  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Santa  Cruz  (Maillianl, 
Condor  VI,  Jan.  1904,  p.  16). 

In  the  third  place  the  difficulties?  in  the  wa}' 
of  proper  sub-specific  designation  have  evi- 
dently lead  to  a difference  in  employment  of 
names,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  “extensions” 
of  range, in  some  cases  probably  warranted,  in 
others  not.  The  subspecific  status  of  any  bird 
in  a given  region  cannot  be  safely  considered 
as  established  upon  the  snap  judgment  of  even 
the  foremost  of  experts,  nor  upon  conclusions 
reached  by  any  person  with  scanty  material  or 
limited  experience  in  s3'stematic  ornitholog}-. 
Thus  in  Psaltriparus  the  determination  of  the 
correct  name  of  the  form  at  .Santa  Barbara 
would  depend  on  a careful  study  of  normal 
variation  in  series  of  specimens  not  only  from 
Santa  Barbara  but  from  other  geographic  areas 
and  taken  at  all  seasons;  also  upon  noniencla- 
tural  considerations  based  upon  a study  of  lit- 
erature with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  appli- 
cability of  the  various  proposed  names.  The 
same  would  be  true  for  Chaniaea  and  Pipilo. 

Mr.  Bowles’  remarks  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  Bush-Tit  and  Wren-Tit  at  .Santa  Barbara, 
give  one  to  understand  that  the  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  in  each  case  two  subspecies 
may  exist  in  the  vicinity,  one  being  migratory. 
In  our  experience  such  a condition  in  these 
species  is  scarcely  possible.  Neither  of  the 
birds  in  question  is  migratorj-  beyond  a verj- 
limited  local  movement.  The  difference  notet! 
in  specimens  will  probablj"  be  found  to  fall 
within  the  range  of  variation  due  to  seasonal, 
age,  or  individual  factors. 

xVs  of  faunal  interest  and  perhaps,  worthy  of 
different  interpretation  than  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bowles,  the  Stephens  Fox  Sparrow  is  re- 
corded from  an  elevation  of  ,3000  feet  “in  the 
hills  of  Santa  Barbara  County”,  under  date 
of  August  ,30.  This  is  probably  a transient 


.station,  and  uot  a breeding  station.  It  is 
not  the:  “farthest  north  record”  for  the  species, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  breed  in  the  high  Tran- 
sition zone  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Pinos,  lat. 
,34°  ,30'  (see  Auk  XXII,  Oct.  190,5,  p.  ,38,S). 
This  locality  is  what  is  called  “Tejon”  Moun- 
tains in  the  A.  ().  U.  Check-List. 

It  is  extremelj'  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bowles 
put  Pinicola  enucleator  californica  on  record 
from  southern  California  upon  such  inadequate 
evidence  as  that  submitted.  The  occurrence  of 
the  species  at  any  season  at  so  low  an  elevation 
as  ,3000  feet  anywhere  in  California  is  in  itself 
exciting  of  comment.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  species  has  never  been  recorded  in 
California  south  of  the  head  of  the  .San  Jo,aquin 
river,  in  Madera  or  Fresno  County  (Fisher, 
N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  7,  IMay  189,3,  p.  79),  and 
never,  winter  or  summer,  below  the  Canadian 
life  zone,  a record  like  the  present  one  de- 
mands the  severest  test.  The  California  Pine 
Grosbeak  is  a species  the  occurrence  of  which 
anjwvhere  under  siich  zonal  conditions  as  the 
“hills  of  .Santa  Barbara  Countj-”,  to  be  thor- 
oughly estal)lished  would  have  to  be  backed  up 
by  the  taking  of  specimens  at  the  ver}-  least. 
What  makes  this  record  the  limit  of  badness  is 
that  it  is  couched  in  full  scientific  form  and 
will  have  to  be  sjmonj’inized,  but  under  what? 
If  iintler  Pinicola,  an  extra  citation  will  be 
needed — with  a (jnestion  mark. 

Another  criticism  of  Mr.  Bowles’  paper  is 
that  some  of  the  facts  offered  have  been  pub- 
lished fidly  by  himself  or  others  elsewhere;  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Steganopus  tricolor  at 
.Santa  Barbara.  Is  it  justifiatile  to  repeat  rec- 
ords and  thus  multiply  citations  except  where 
a general  review  of  the  status  of  a species  is 
attempted? 

Now,  whatever  points  I have  indicated 
above,  whether  thej’  be  accepted  bj'  1113’  readers 
as  well  taken  or  not,  are  made  with  their  gen- 
eral bearing  in  view,  and  not  with  the  intent  of 
personall3’  “scorching”  IMr.  Bowles!  This 
should  be  clearly  understood  1)3'  the  casual 
reader.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bowles  told  me  some  of 
the  things  he  proposed  to  put  on  record  long 
before  this  Auk  article  was  sent  in,  and,  know- 
ing that  I might  take  exceptions,  invited  me 
to  publish  my  criticisms  freely.  Not  one  of  us 
is  beyond  the  possibility  of  making  egregious 
errors,  and  never  will  be.  But  let  tis  all  ex- 
ercise caution  and  the  extreme  of  care  in  put- 
ting our  supposed  facts  on  record.  I have 
been  gxiilty  myself  of  making  a number  of  bad 
records  (see  Condor  IV,  Jan.  1902,  p.  17).  It 
gives  a distinctly  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I 
never  cpiite  escape  from.  Perhaps  this  in- 
dividual sensitiveness  is  a fortunate  circum- 
stance for  our  science.  If  so,  would  that  it 
were  a trait  common  to  all  bird  students  ! — 
J.  Grinneld. 
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Useful  Birds  ok  South  Australia. — The 
insectivorous  birds  are  treated  anew  in  an  illus- 
trated serial  article  beginning;  in  the  April  1911 
issue  (Vol.  XIV  Xo.  9,  pp.  ,S48-8.S5)of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  South 
Australia.  The  text  is  by  Mr.  A.  (1.  Edcpiist 
and  the  colored  plates  are  prepared  h}-  IMr.  C. 
Wall.  The  author  sa3’S  “The  importance  of 
protecting  the  insectivorous  species  of  our 
native  birds  becomes  more  apparent  each  year, 
with  the  increase  of  insect  piests  in  our  gardens 
and  orchards.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  identi- 
fication of  those  harmless  and  useful  native 
birds  which  are  protected  by  law,  we  publish 
in  this  issue  colored  plates  and  descriptions  of 
six  species,  and  the  series  will  be  continued  in 
subsequent  numbers  of  \.hQ  JouDia/. 

A list  is  given  of  the  species  included  in  the 
Bird  Protection  Act  of  1900,  as  well  as  the 
species  upon  which  open  seasons  are  allowed, 
and  of  those  that  may  be  killed  or  taken  at  any 
time.  The  destruction  of  wading  birds  is  de- 
plored as  “it  is  the  decimation  of  such  birds 
which  leads  to  the  ever-increasing  multitudes 
of  crustaceans  (crabs  and  yabbies)  that  destroy 
fish  spawn  and  young  fish  hatching  out  in  the 
Coorong  and  lakes  at  the  Murray  (Mouth.” 

The  first  installment  of  “Our  Feathered 
Friends as  the  article  is  entitled,  treats  the 
following  species,  Frogmouth  (Podar<riis  hu- 
Dieralis),  Mopoke  [Athene  boohook) , Diamond 
Bird  [Pardaloius  striatus) , Vellow-rumped 
Tomtit  [Acanthiza  chrysorrhoa) , Red  Warbler 
(Acrocephalus  australis),  and  Magpie  Lark 
[Grallina  australis) . Brief  notes  on  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  food  of  each  species  is  given 
together  with  comments  on  scientific  and  com- 
mon names,  appearance,  habitat,  nest,  eggs 
and  notes.  Each  species  and  its  egg  are  illus- 
trated in  color. — W.  L.  M. 
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NORTHERN  DIVISION 

April — The  April  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  Club  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  22  in  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy, Berkelej-.  The  following  members  were 
present:  II.  C.  Brj  ant,  W.  P.  Taylor,  ( ). 
Ileinemann,  IL  W.  Oifford,  1).  Brown,  and  II. 
S.  Swarth.  In  the  absence  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  Mr.  Bryant  took  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  March  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  following  applications 
for  membership  were  presented:  Herbert 
Parker,  .South  Lancaster,  (Mass. ; S.  S.  Visher, 
h'orestburg,  .S.  1).;  L.  11.  Paul,  Newark,  N.  V. ; 
(M.  S.  Crosby,  Rhinebeck,  N.  V. ; L.  (M.  Terrill, 
Ouebec,  Canada;  W.  J.  Brown,  Ouebec,  Can- 
ada; A.  11.  Helme,  .Suffolk  Co.,  N.  V.;  C.  (^L 


Case,  Hartford,  Conn.;  all  presented  b}-  A.  B. 
Howell;  and  L.  Tremper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
and  (hiriiie  Wells,  .Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  presented 
b}'  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Club:  lilizabeth  B.  Da\’enport,  J.  F. 
Frazier,  Roy  Norris,  .S.  .S.  Dickey,  W.  B.  (Mer- 
shon,  F.  ().  Pilsbury,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  A.  D. 
DuBois,  Rowena  A.  Clarke,  F.  1 1.  Kennard, 
Juliette  A.  Owen,  P.  B.  Philipp,  Eunice  Pi. 
Caduc,  J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  W.  J.  Hoxie,  J.  (M. 
Edson,  Carl  Mueller,  Louise  Kellogg,  F'.  Ker- 
mode,  F.  H.  B.  Jordan,  J.  E.  .Stevens,  11.  J. 
Rust,  W.  T.  Shaw. 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
poseil  bj’  the  .Southern  Division  were  then 
taken  up,  and  after  discussion  the  committee 
on  the  Constitution  was  instructed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Southern  Division  the  views  the 
northern  members  held  on  the  subject,  and 
was  given  power  to  act  in  the  matter.  IMr.  (M. 
.S.  Raj’  resigned  from  the  committee,  and  was 
replaced  by  (Mr.  <).  Ileinemann. — 11.  .S. 

.Swarth,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

April— The  April  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held  on 
Thursdaj' evening,  April  27,  1911,  in  the  of- 
fice of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wilcox  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Morcom,  with  the  following 
members  present:  (Messis  Willett,  lililler. 
Rich,  Lamb,  Alphonse  Jay  amULelande. 

On  motion  by  (Mr.  (Miller,  seconded  by  (Mr. 
Lamb,  and  duly  carried,  (Mr.  Lelaude  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern.  The  minutes  of 
the  (March  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  following  applications  for  membership 
were  presented:  L.  (McI.  Terrill,  Westmont, 
Canada;  William  J.  Brown,  Westmont,  Cana- 
da; Arthur  H.  Helme,  IMiller  Place,  N.  V. ; 
Clifford  (M.  Case,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Robert  P. 
Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Penn.;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Arnold,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  all  presented 
bj'  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell;  and  Lauren  Tremper, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  presented  b}’  (Mr.  W.  Lee 
Chambers. 

On  motion  b}’  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  (Mr. 
(Miller,  and  duly  carried,  the  .Secretar}'  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing  to  active  membership 
(Messrs.  Visher,  Paul,  Crosby,  Parker,  Edson, 
Hoxie,  Norris,  Caduc,  Philipp,  Kennard,  Du 
Bois,  Trumbull,  Pilsburj',  Mershon,  Dickey, 
Norris,  Frazier,  Weed  and  Oardner,  and  the 
(Misses  Owen,  Clarke  and  Davenport,  whose 
names  were  presented  at  the  (March  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  were  read  and  ordered 
filed.  .ALso  a communication  from  Mr.  Orin- 
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iiell  to  IMr.  Tracy  mentioning  the  active  inter- 
est that  Col.  Roosevelt  took  in  ornithological 
matters  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  U.  C. 
Mnsenm  of  Vertebrate  Zoologj';  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Henry  Oldys,  with 'circulars,  in 
regard  to  his  lectures;  and  a letter  from  Mr.  F. 
S.  Daggett  in  regard  to  the  Chambliss  collec- 
tion. 

President  lilorcom  announced  that  the 
IMisses  Tarbell  and  Parker  tendered,  through 
him,  to  the  meiubers  of  the  Cooper  Club,  an 
invitation  to  hold  the  spring  outing  meeting 
at  their  Cabin  in  the  Arroyo  Seco  Canyon.  Mr. 
Lelande  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by  !Mr. 
Willett,  and  duly  carried,  that  the  invita- 
tion be  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  be  instruct- 
ed to  send  a letter  of  acceptance  with  thanks 
of  the  Club.  ;Mr.  Willett  read  portions  of  the 
data  he  has  collected  on  the  water  birds  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange 
and  San  Diego  counties,  which  proved  of 
much  interest.  Photographs  taken  by  Prof. 
Loye  Miller  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  resi- 
dence were  exhibited.  Dr.  Rich  also  exhibited 
a book  of  photographs  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  East  and  presented  to  him.  Adjourned. 
— 11.  J.  LRi.-'VNDE,  Secretary,  pro  iem. 

May. — The  Spring  Outing  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club  was  held 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  21,  on  the  premises 
of  the  IMisses  Tarbell  and  Parker,  Cabin  21, 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent IMorcom,  with  the  following  members 
present:  Misses  Tarbell  and  Palmer, 

Messrs.  Clifton,  Howell,  Chambers,  Miller, 
Judson,  Alphonse  Jay,  Granville  and  Lelande. 
Miss  Parker  and  Mr.  Ralph  Hord,  and  the 
mother,  wife  and  children  of  W.  B.  Judson  were 
present  as  visitors. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Air. 
Judson,  and  duly  carried.  Air.  Lelande  was  ap- 
pointed Secretarj^  pro  tern.  The  minutes  of 
the  April  meeting  of  both  Divisions  were  read 
and  approved,  and  ordered  filed.  On  motion 
by  Air.  Judson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aliller  and 
duly  carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present 
electing  to  active  membership  Alessrs.  Terrill, 
Brown,  Helme,  Case  Sharpies,  Arnold  and 
Tremper.  The  following  applications  for 
membership  were  presented:  Proposed  by  A. 
B.  Howell;  Alex.  Walker,  Armour,  South 
Dakota;  Dr.  B.  A.  Hamilton,  Highland  Park, 
111.;  Air.  Frank  Smith,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana.  111.;  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. ; AI.  A.  Car- 
riker,  Jr.,  Amer.  AIus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York 
City;  W.  T.  Shaw,  600  Linden  Ave.,  Pullman, 
Wash.;  Henry  J.  Rust,  Box  68.3,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho;  J.  F.  Stevens,  AI.  1).,  Box  .546,  Lincoln, 


Nebraska;  A.  H.  B.  Jordan,  Lowell,  Wash.; 
Rev.  Robt.  Barbour,  Y.  AI.  C.  A.,  Alontclair, 
N.  J.;  IL  Nehrling,  Gotha,  Orange  Co.,  Flor- 
ida; IL  Kermode,  Curator,  Provincial  AIus., 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Proposed  by  J.  Grinnell,  Louise  Kellogg, 
1253  Grove  Street, Oakland,  Calif.  Proposed  by 
W.  L.  Chambers:  Gurnie  Wells,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.;  Carl  Alueller,  Alarysville,  Cal.;  Owen 
Durfee,  Box  125,  Fall  River,  Alass. ; Reginald 
C.  Barker,  Blackwater,  Pinal  Co.,  Arizona. 
Proposed  by  J.  G.  Tyler:  Nita  A.  Blayney, 
920  O St.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  F.  AI.  Lane,  346  Black- 
stone  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal.  The  resignation  of 
Air.  G.  C.  Embody  was  read,  and  on  motion  by 
Air.  Clifton,  seconded  by  Air.  Judson,  and  duly 
carried  the  said  resignation  was  accepted  with 
regret.  On  motion  by  Air. Clifton,  seconded  by 
Air.  Aliller,  and  duly  carried,  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  Alisses  Tarbell  and 
Parker  for  their  excellent  luncheon  and  hos- 
pitality. Adjourned.  H.  J.  Lrl.\nde,  Secre- 
tary, pro  tern. 

Directory  of  Members  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club 

Revised  to  June  1,  19U 

(Residence  in  C.-diforni.-i  unless  otherwise  stated.  Year 
following-  address  indicates  date  of  election  ) 

HONOR.-V.RY  MEMBER.S 

Allen,  Dr.  J.  A.,  American  Aluseum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1910. 

Beal,  Prof.  F.  E.  L.,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1910. 

Belding,  Lyman,  Stockton.  1896. 

Alerriam,  Dr.  C.  Hart,  1919  16th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1909. 

Ridgway,  Robert,  ,3,353  ISth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C.  1905. 

.aCTIVE  MEMBERS 

Adams,  Ernest,  Box  21  Clipper  (3ap,  Placer 
Co.  1896. 

Allen,  Arthur  A.,  115  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  1911. 

Alexander,  Aliss  Annie  AI.,  1006  16th  .St.,  Oak- 
land. 1908. 

Anderson,  Alalcolm  P.,  Alenlo  Park,  1901. 
Appleton,  J.  vS. , Simi,  Ventura  Co.  1901. 
Arnold,  B.  W.,  465 State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1910. 
Arnold,  E.,  Frt.  Claim  Agt.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry., 
Alontreal,  Quebec.  1910. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Ralph,  726  H.  W.  Heilman  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  189,3. 

Arnold,  Dr.  W.  W.,  .504  N.  Nevada  Ave,,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.  1911. 
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Atkinson,  W.  L.,  28  E.  .Santa  Clara  .St.,  .San 
Jose.  1901. 

Bade,  Win.  B'rederic,  2616  College  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley. 190.S. 

Bailey,  Florence  IMerriani,  18.14  Kalorania  Rd., 
Washington,  1).  C.  1910. 

Bailey,  II.  II.,  Box  1.54,  Newport  News,  Va. 
190.1. 

Bailey,  \'ernon,  18,14  Kalorania  Rd.,  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C.  1904. 

Bales,  Dr.  B.  R.,  1,51  West  Main  St.,  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio.  19t)6. 

Bangs,  Oiitrani,  IMus.  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Canihriilge,  Mass.  1910. 

Barbour,  Rev.  Robt.,  V.  IM.  C.  A.,  IMontclair, 
X.  J.  1911. 

Barker,  Reginald  C.,  Blackwater,  Final  Co., 
Ariz.  1911. 

Barnes,  R.  IMagoon,  Lacon,  111.  1908. 

Barrows,  Prof.  Walter  B.,  Box  18,1,  Fiast  Lan- 
sing, !Mich.  1909. 

Batchelder,  Chas.  F'. , 7 Kirkland  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1910. 

Baynard,  Oscar  E.,  Oainsville,  F'la.  1911. 

Beck,  Rollo  II.,  Berryessa.  1894. 

Beekman,  Orland,  Sespe.  1911. 

Beers,  Henry  W.,  91  Denver  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  1910. 

Bennett,  R.  IL,  Room  ,50.1,  149  California  .St., 
San  F'rancisco.  1909. 

Bent,  -V.  C.,  Taunton,  Mass.  1909. 

Bigelow,  Homer  L.,  Old  Orchard  Road,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  IMass.  1910. 

Birdse3-e,  Clarence,  Biol.  Survey,  Washington, 
1).  C.  1909. 

Bishop,  Dr.  Louis  B.,  ,1.56  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  1904. 

Blain,  IMerrill  W.,  1,121  Olendale  Ave.,  Tropico. 

1909. 

Blake,  IMaurice  C. , Thatcher  .School,  Xordhoff. 
1911. 

Blajme}',  Xita  A.,  920  O .St.,  Fresno.  1911. 

Bliss,  J.  (L,  .1281  Briggs  Ave.,  Alameda.  1908. 

Bohlman,  Herman  T.,  46  X.  9th  St.,  Portland, 
(Jregon.  190,1. 

Bolander,  L.  P. , Jr.,  .545  X.  Sutter  .St.,  Stock- 
ton.  1907. 

Bowdish,  B.  S.,  Demarest,  X.  J.  1910. 

Bowles,  Chas.  W.,  Kerby,  Oregon.  190,1. 

Bowles,  J.  IL,  Oregson  House,  .Santa  Barbara. 
190,1. 

Boyce,  John  J .,  Box  142,  Berkeley.  1910. 

Boj'er,  Edgar,  Box  418,  Sparks,  Nevada.  1911. 

Braislin,  Wm.  C.,  M.  D.,  5.56  Washington  Ave., 
Brookljm,  X.  Y.  1910. 

Brandreth,  Courtney,  Ossining,  X.  V,  1911. 

Brauer,  W.  (L,  71 7 W.  Jeffer.son  .St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1911. 

Brewster,  William,  145  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1904. 

Brooks,  Allan,  Okanogan  Landing,  B.  C., 
Canada.  1906, 


Brown,  C.  Emerson,  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  His- 
tor\’,  Boston,  Mass.  1911. 

Brown,  1).  Iv,  Room  11,  F'ederal  Bldg.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.  1909. 

Brown,  Dudlej'  IL,  166  Parnassus  Ave.,  San 
Francisco.  1911. 

Brown,  Wm.  J.,  250  Oliver  .St.,  Westmont, 
Quebec,  Canada.  1911. 

Brown,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  lO.kl  Kej"  West  .St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1909. 

Bryant,  Harold  C.,  2508  Haste  .St.,  Berkeley. 

1910. 

Burnett,  W.  L.,  Box  691,  p't.  Collins,  Colorado. 

1910. 

Burnham,  Dr.  Clark,  Bushnell  Place,  Berkelej-. 
1907. 

Burnham,  IMrs.  Clark,  Bushnell  Place,  Berke- 
le}'.  1907. 

Burns,  Frank  L.,  Berwjm,  Pa.  1909. 

Burt,  IL  C.,  Santa  Paula.  1910. 

Burtch,  Verdi,  Branchport,  X.  Y.  1910. 
Buturlin,  Sergius  A.,  Wesenberg,  Esthonia, 
Russia.  1909. 

Caduc,  Eugene  IL,  14  Derne  .St.,  Boston,  IMass. 

1911. 

Camp,  Chas.,  Sierra  Madre.  1909. 

Carpenter,  X'elson  K.,  Box  127,  Escondido. 
1901. 

Carriger,  Henry  W.,  69  A Walter  St.,  San  F'ran- 
cisco. 1895. 

Carriker,  M.  A.,  Jr.,  American  Museum  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York  City,  X.  Y.  1911. 
Case,  C.  M.,  7 Holcomb  .St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
1911. 

Chamberlin,  Willard,  Box  288,  Williams,  Ariz. 
1906. 

Chambers,  W.  Lee,  R.  1).  1,  Box  7.1  1),  Los 
Angeles.  1897. 

Chapman,  F'rank  IM.,  Amer.  Lius.  Nat.  Hist., 
Central  Park,  New  York  City,  X.  Y.  190,1. 
Childs,  John  Lewis,  F'loral  Park,  X.  Y.  1904. 
Clark,  Josiah  IL,  2,18  Broadway,  Paterson, 
X.  J.  ' 1910. 

Clarke,  Rowena  A.,  Kirkwood  Branch,  “Seven 
(lables",  .St.  Louis,  LIo.  1911. 

Clay,  C.  lr\-in.  Box  ,15,3,  Eureka.  1910. 

Clifton,  11.  T.,  871  X.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

1904. 

Coale,  Henry  K.,  Highland  Park,  111.  1907. 

Coggins,  Herbert  L.,  776  Llission  St.,  .San 
Francisco.  1910. 

Cohen,  Donald  A.,  Alameda.  1894. 

Colburn,  A.  E.,  744  So.  Broadwa}',  Los  Angeles. 

1905. 

Cooke,  Wells  W.,  Biol.  Survey,  Washington, 
1).  C.  1911. 

Cooper,  James  .S. , 826  5,3rd  .St.,  Oakland.  190,3. 
Craven,  Jesse  T.,  811  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Llich.  ' 1909. 

Crosljy,  Llaunsell  .S. , Orasmere  F'arnis,  Rhine- 
beck,  X.  Y.  1911. 
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Currier,  Eil.  S.,  P.  O.  Drawer  21,  St.  Johns, 
IMnllonomah  County,  Oregon.  1904. 

Daggett,  Frank  S.,  109  So.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  111.  189,5. 

Dalgleish,  John  J.,  Brankston  Orange,  Alloa, 
Scotland.  1910. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Lindenlmrst, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  1911. 

Davis,  Evan,  Orange.  1894. 

Davis,  J.  AL,  811  O St.,  Eureka.  1908. 

Dawson,  \V.  Leon,  R.  D.  ,3,  Box  83,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 1906. 

Day,  Chester  S.,  15  Chilton  Road,  West  Rox- 
bur}'.  Mass.  1910. 

Dean,  W.  F.,  Three  Rivers.  1901. 

Deane,  Rxithven,  135  Adams  ,St.,  Chicago,  111. 
1904. 

Deane,  Walter,  29  Brewster  St.,  Candjridge 
Mass.  1907. 

Dearborn,  Ned,  Linden,  Md.  1909. 

Dewe}',  C.  L.,  care  of  Auto.  B'ire  Prot.  Co., 
Whitestone,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1910. 
Dickey,  Donald  R. , 407  Olcott  Place,  Pasadena. 
1910. 

Dickey,  Samuel  S. , 31  S.  West  St.,  W'aj-nes- 
burg.  Pa.  1911. 

Dille,  F.  M.,  325  16th  .St.,  Denver,  Col.  1903. 
Dixon,  Joseph,  Escondido.  1904. 

Du  Bois,  Alexander  Dawes,  -loi  .S.  Aurora  St., 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.  1911. 

Duprey,  11.  F'.,  Dixon.  1907. 

Durfee,  Owen,  Box  125,  B'all  River,  iMass.  1911. 
Dutcher,  Win.,  990  Central  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
X.  J.  190.5. 

Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  134  W.  71st  St., 
New  York,  X.  Y.'  1904. 

Eastman,  Lieut.  F.  B.,  10th  Inftry.,  Ft.  Thomas, 
Kentucky.  1904. 

Edsou,  J.  M.,  Marietta  Road,  Bellingham, 
Wash.'  1911. 

Esterly,  C.  ().,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

1908. 

Evermann,  Barton  Warren,  Bureau  of  F'isher- 
ies,  Washington,  D.  C.  1911. 

Ferris,  11.  IL,  Care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Lake  Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin.  1910. 

Finley,  Win.  L.,  R.  F.  1).  1,  Box  60  A,  Mil- 
waukee, Oregon.  1900. 

Fischer,  E.  J.,  720  IL  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
1910. 

B'isher,  Dr.  A.  K.,  Dept.  Agri.,  Washington, 
1).  C.  1904. 

Fisher,  IMiss  Elizabeth  W.,  524  Walnut  .St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1910. 

Fisher,  Prof.  Walter  K.,  Box  37,3,  Palo  Alto. 
1900. 

B'lanagan,  John  11. , 392  Benefit  St.,  Providence 
R.  1.  1904. 

Fleming,  J.  IL,  267  Rusholme  Road,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada.  1910. 

Follett,  Richard  E. , 84  .State  ,St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1909. 


Forrest,  E.  R.,  357  N.  Main  St.,  Washington, 
Pa.  1910. 

Fortiner,  J.  C.,  Jr.,  Brawley.  1910. 

Fowler,  F'rederick  IL,  Palo  Alto.  1901. 

Frazier,  J.  F. , Audubon,  Iowa.  1911. 

F'rost,  A.  H.,  255  W.  74th  St.,  New  York  City, 
X.  Y.  1910. 

Fuertes,  Louis  A.,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca, 
X.  Y.  1904. 

tlane,  Plenry  Stewart,  .Santa  Barbara.  1903. 

Gardner,  Leon  L.,  Claremont.  1911. 

Gault,  Benj.  T.,  Glen  FdEn,  III.  1905. 

Gay,  Harold  S. , Valardena,  Durango,  Mexico. 
1901. 

Gifford,  Ed\v.  W. , Cal.  Acad,  of  Sci.,  .San  I'ran- 
cisco.  1904. 

Gilman,  M.  French,  Sacaton,  Arizona.  1901. 

Goldman,  E.  A.,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1901. 

Goldman,  Luther  J.,  Grosi.  1908. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  S.  IL,  Box  284,  Provo,  I'tah. 

1910. 

Gould,  Jos.  E.,  5 Clifton  St.,  Norfolk,  Ya.  1909. 

Grant,  Chapman,  X.  Y.  Aciuarium,  Battery 
Park,  New  York,  X.  Y.  1906. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  4th,  Salem  Center,  Westchester 
Co.,  X.  Y.  1909. 

Granville,  Fred,  3414  Pasadena  .\ve.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1911. 

Grey,  Henr3’,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  154  A,  San  Diego. 
1901. 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  U.  C.  Mus.  Yert.  Zoology, 
Lhiiversitj'  of  California,  Berkeley.  1894. 

Groesbeck,  Charles  E.,  Venice.  1897. 

Guion,  Geo.  Seth,  Napoleon ville.  La.  1911. 

Ilalladay,  Daniel  S.,  729  Central  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles.  1910. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  B.  A.,  Highland  Park,  111.  1911. 

Hann,  H.  IL,  Mt.  Hood,  Oregon.  1909. 

Hanna,  Wilson  C.,  Box  146,  Colton.  1902. 

Harris,  R.  Park,  care  of  Win.  Wood,  Renton, 
Wash.  1909. 

Hawver,  Dr.  L C.,  Box  214,  Auburn.  1909. 

Hazard,  R.  G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  1.  1909. 

Heinemann,  Oluf  J.,  1662  Grove  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1908. 

Heller,  Edmund,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1894. 

Helme,  Arthur  IL,  Miller  Place,  Suffolk  Co., 
X.  Y.  1911. 

Henderson,  Hon.  Junius,  Box  398,  Boulder, 
Colorado.  1909. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1909. 

Hersey,  L.  J.,  2121  West  .34th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado.  1909. 

Holland,  Harold  M.,  Box  515,  Galesburg,  111. 
1901. 

Holt,  Wm.  L.,  Banning.  1909. 

Hoover,  Theodore  J.,  1 London  Wall,  London, 
E.  C.  England.  1898. 
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Howard,  O.  W.,  Box  1177,  Los  Angeles.  1895. 
Howell,  Alfred  Brazier,  2.50  N.  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  1908. 

Howell,  R.  F.,  Jr.,  R.  F.  U.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

1909. 

Howes,  Pan!  G.,  Stamford,  Conn.  1910. 
Howsley,  L.  B.,  Nyssa,  Oregon.  1909. 

Hoxie,  W.  J.,  1522  Bnll  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
1911. 

Hubbs,  Carl  L.,  R.  D.  1,  Box  288,  Turlock. 

1910. 

Ilney,  Lawrence,  32nd  St.  & Clay  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  1909. 

Hunter,  J.  S.,  Union  Hotel,  San  Mateo.  1903. 
Illingswortli,  T.  F.,  126  Catherine  St.,  Ithaca, 
X.  Y.  1896. 

Ingersoll,  A.  M.,  832  5th  St.,  San  Diego.  1895. 
Irving,  F.  N.,  306  W.  36th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

1910. 

Isliani,  C.  Bradley,  .SO  IS.  63rd  .St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1909. 

Jackson,  Thos.  IL,  304  N.  Franklin  .St.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  1911. 

Jackson,  Willis  II.,  Pescadero.  1901. 

Jacobs,  J.  Warren,  404  S.  Washington  St., 
Waynesbnrg,  Pa.  1909. 

Jay,  Alphonse,  1622  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  1901. 

fay,  Antonin,  1622  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Los 
xVngeles.  1901. 

fessee.  Dr.  R.  L.,  Philo,  111.  1909. 

Jewett,  Stanley  G.,  472  Bidwell  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon.  1909. 

Johnson,  Frank  Edgar,  16  Aniackassin  Ter- 
race, Yonkers,  N.  Y.  1911. 

Johnson,  Aliss  Myrtle  E.,  X'ational  Cit}'.  1908. 
Jonas,  Coleman,  1023  Broadway,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 1910. 

Jones,  Prof.  Li'iids,  Mns.  of  01)erlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  1911. 

Jordan,  A.  II.  B.,  Lowell,  Wash.  1911. 

Jordan,  Dr.  David  Starr,  Stanford  University. 

1902. 

Jndson,  W.  B.,  409  Mason  Opera  House,  127  S. 

Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  1894. 

Jnlien,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  Yreka,  Siskiyon  Co. 
1901. 

Kaeding,  Geo.  L.,  Box  93,  Eureka,  Nevada. 

1903. 

Kaeding,  Henry  B.,  Candor,  N.  C.  1895. 
Kellogg,  Miss  Louise,  1 2.53  Grove  St. , Oakland. 

1911. 

Kellogg,  Prof.  Yernon  L.,  Stanford  University. 
1901. 

Kennard,  Frederic  Hedge,  Dudle}’  Road,  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.  1911. 

ICermode,  F.,  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria, 
B.  C.  1911. 

Kessing,  Lawrence  R.,  1430  Santa  Clara  Ave., 
Alameda.  1899. 

Keyes,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
1900. 


Kimball,  H.  II. , 1527  M.  St,  Fresno.  1909. 

ICnickerbocker,  Chas.  K.,  445  N.  Sacramento 
Ave.,  Carpenter  Sta.,  Chicago,  111.  1905. 

Ixnowlton,  Dr.  F.  IL,  U.  S.  Nat.  JMuseum, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1910. 

Kofahl,  Harry  J.,  123  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1909. 

Kofoid,  Prof.  C.  A.,  Universi  y of  California, 
Berkeley.  1909. 

Kohler,  Louis  S.,  98  Watsessing  Ave.,  Bloom- 
field, N.  J.  1909. 

Lamb,  Chester  C.,  Yermo.  1899. 

Lane,  P'.  M.,  ,546’’  Blackstone  Ave.,  Fresno. 
1911. 

Law,  J.  Eugene,  Hollywood.  1900. 

Lelande,  IL  J.,  246  Wilcox  Bhlg.,  Los  Angeles. 
1897. 

Linton,  C.  B.,  125  W.  Ocean  Ava.,  Long  Beach. 
1906. 

Littlejohn,  Chase,  Redwood  City.  1909. 

Loomis,  Leverett  M.,'''Cal.  Acad,  of  .Science, 
San  P'rancisco.  1902. 

Love,  Chas.  A.,  ,5353  22nd  St.,  San  [Francisco. 
1901. 

Luce,  Geo.  W.,  Haywards.  1904. 

Luther,  Clarence  PI.,  8 Mcllroy  Bldg.,  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.  1909. 

Mailliard,  PJrnest  C.,  Bank  of  California,  .San 
Francisco.  1909. 

Mailliard,  John  W.,  ,500  Front  St.,  San  P'ran- 
cisco. 1894. 

Mailliard,  Joseph, ^1815  Vallejo  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1895. 

Marsden,  H.  W.,  Witch  Creek.  1905. 

Massey,  Herbert,  Ivy  Lea,  Burnage,  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  England.  1909. 

Jklatthews,  Dr.  Ellen,  142  Kenwood  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale. 1901. 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  Biological  .Survey,  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  1).  C.  1907. 

McGregor,  R.  C.,  Biireau  of  .Science,  Manila, 
P.  I.  189.5. 

McKeclmie,  P'.  B.,  Ponkapog,  Mass.  1909. 

McLain,  R.  B.,  Market  and  12th  St.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Ya.  1897. 

McOuilling,  W.  S.,  125  N.  P'air  Oaks  Ave., 
Pasadena.  1909. 

Mearns,  Maj.  Edgar  A.,  S.  Natl.  Mus., 
IVashington,  D.  C.  1905. 

Meeker,  Jesse  C.  A.,  51  Washington  Ave.,  Dan- 
Iniry,  Conn.  1907. 

Meister,  H.  D.,  Swanton,  Ohio.  1909. 

INIershon,  W.  B.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  1911. 

Messenger,  G.  IL,  Linden,  Iowa.  1910. 

Miller,  Prof.  Loye  Holmes,  State  Normal 
School,  Los  Angeles.  1905. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne,  5928  Hayes  Ave., 
Los  Angeles.  1911. 

Miller,  W.  DeWitt,  American  Museum  Natural 
History,  New  York,  X'.  Y.  1909. 

Miner,  Dr.  II.  N.,  Upper  Lake,  Lake  County. 
1903. 
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Mitchell,  Dr.  Louis  J.,  Trnde  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
111.  1909. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Walton  L,  321  Barnes  Bldg., 
Wichita,  Kas.  1909. 

Moran,  R.  B.,  661  Wav'erley  St.,  Palo  Alto. 
1897. 

Morcom,  G.  Frean,  181.5  N.  Raymond  Ave. , 
Pasadena.  1904. 

Mueller,  Carl,  Marysville.  1911. 

IMunk,  Dr.  J.  A.,  3371  S.  Hill  vSt,  Los  Angeles. 
1909. 

Nehrling,  IL,  Gotha,  Orange  Co.,  Florida. 
1911. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  Bureau  Biol.  Survey,  Dept,  of 
Agriciilture,  Washington,  D.  C.  1904. 

Newbury,  F.  E.,  921  vShreve  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1904. 

Newkirk,  Dr.  Garrett,  501  Slavin  Bldg.,  Pasa- 
dena. 1900. 

Nichols,  J.  T.,  Columbus  Ave.,  and  W.  77th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1909. 

Nicholson,  Donald  J.,  Orlando,  Florida.  1911. 

Noack,  H.  R.,  309  Perry  St.,  Oakland.  1901. 

Norris,  Joseph  Parker,  Jr.,  2122  Pine  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  1911. 

Norris,  Roy,  725  N.  loth  St.,  Richmond,  I ml. 
1911. 

Oherholser,  Harry  C.,  1445  Girard  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  1).  C.  1904. 

Ohlendorf,  W.  C.,  M.  1).,  New  No.  1922  Blue 
Island  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  1910. 

Osburn,  Pingree  I.,  735  N.  Los  Robles  Ave., 
Pasadena.  1908. 

Osgood,  Wilfred  H.,  Field  Museum  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  111.  1893. 

Owen,  IMiss  Juliette  A.,  306  N.  9th  St.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  1911. 

Owen,  Virgil  W.,  U.  S.  Dist.  Court,  Federal 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  1896. 

Palmer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  1741  Harvard 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  1909. 

Palmer,  Dr.  T.  S.,  1939  Biltmore  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1903. 

Parker,  Herbert,  South  Lancaster,  IMass.  1911. 

Paiil,  Lucixis  IL,  59  W.  IMiller  vSt.,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  1911. 

Peabody,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Blue  Rapids,  Kas.  1904. 

Pearson,  T.  Gilbert,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  1910. 

Peck,  Morton  E.,  531  New  High  St.,  Salem, 
Oregon.  1909. 

Pemberton,  J.  R.,  18th  and  Corbett  Road, 
Simons  Fount  Brick  Co.,  vSan  B'rancisco.  1900. 

Pennock,  Chas.  J.,  Kenneth  Square,  Chester 
CoTinty,  Penn.  1909. 

Perez,  Richard  M.,  1222  Alvarado  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1909. 

Peyton,  Lawrence,  Sespe.  1909. 

Philipp,  Philipp  Bernard,  220  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1911. 

Phillips,  John  C.,  Knobfields,  Wenham,  Mass. 
1911. 

Pierce,  Wright  M.,  Box  116,  Claremont.  1902. 


Pilsbr;ry,  Frank  O.,  90  Main  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass.  1911. 

Pleasants,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  R.  1).  3,  Orange.  1900. 
Peterson,  W.  M.,  IManuelito,  New  Mexico. 

1908. 

Pomeroy,  H.  K.,  Box  575,  Kalamazoo,  IMich. 

1909. 

Price,  A.  E.,  Grant  Park,  111.  1905. 

Randolf,  Miss  Flora  A.,  2962  Derby  St.,  Berke- 
ley. 1907. 

Rathbun,  S.  F.,  217  14th  Ave.  N.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  1904. 

Ray,  Milton  S. , 26  Stewart  ,St.,  San  F'rancisco. 
1899. 

Redington,  A.  P.,  Box  66,  .Santa  Barbara.  1897. 
Reining,  Chas.,  1436  Clay  St.,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  1906. 

Rich,  Gu3'  C.,  iM.  D. , 1100  Pearl  St,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  1911. 

Richards,  E.  B.,  412  Kate  Hayes  St.,  Box  805, 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.  1909. 

Richards,  Dr.  T.  W.,  1911  N .St,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1908. 

Richardson,  Chas.  IL,  Jr.,  Stanford  Universit3^ 

1902. 

Richmond,  Dr.  Chas.  W.,  U. LS.  Natl.  IMuseum, 
Washington,  1).  C.  1904. 

Riley,  J.  IL,  U.  .S.  Natl.  IMuseum,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
1909.' 

Ritter,  Prof.  W.  E.,  La  Jolla.  1901. 

Roberts,  Austin  F. , 981  Summit  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena. 1909. 

Roberts,  Dr.  T.  S.,  1603  4th  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  1909. 

Robertson,  Howard,  526  Merchants  Trust  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  1896. 

Rockwell,  Robt.  B.,  1240  Downing  Ave.,  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  1908. 

Rossignol,  Gilbert  R.,  Jr.,  2116  Bull  vSt,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  1909. 

Rowlej-,  J.,  42  Plaza  Drive,  Berkeley.  1909. 
Rust,  Henrj'J.,  Box  683,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 
1911. 

Sage,  John  H.,  Portland,  Conn.  1910. 

Sampson,  Walter  B.,  816  Kohl  Bldg.,  .San  Fran- 
cisco. 1894. 

Saunders,  Aretas  A.,  care  of  Forest  Service, 
Anaconda,  Mont.  1909. 

Saunders,  W.  E.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1909. 

Sclater,  William  Lutle}',  (Jiliham  Priory, 
Winchfield,  Hants,  England.  1909. 
Schneider,  J.  J.,  Box  363,  Anaheim.  1899. 
Sharp,  Clarence  S. , Escondido.  1902. 

Sharpies,  Robert,  West  Chester,  Penn.  1911. 
vShaw,  W.  T.,  600  Linden  Ave.,  Pullman,  Wash. 
1911. 

Sheldon,  H.  IL,  578  5th  Ave.,  vSan  B'rancisco. 

1903. 

Shelton,  Alfred,  R.  F.  1).  1,  Petaluma.  1909. 
Shepardson,  D.  L,  1128  Hobart  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1909. 
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Sherman,  Miss  Althea  R.,  Route  2,  McGregor, 
Iowa.  1911. 

Shufehlt,  Dr.  R.  \V.,  .5,3,56  18th  St.,  N.  \V., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1911. 

Skinner,  E.  II.,  74.5  W.  17th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
1900. 

Sloanaker,  Jo.s.  L.,  Newton,  Iowa.  1910. 

Smith,  Allyn  G.,  Box  26,5,  Redlamls.  1909. 
Smith,  Anstin  Panl,  Box  141,  Brownsville, 
Texas.  1907. 

Smith,  C.  Piper,  care  of  II.  A.  Menker,  1.571 
IMain  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  190.5. 

Smith,  P'rank,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urhana,  111.  1911. 

Smith,  Philo  W.,  Jr.,  Box  285,  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.  1909. 

.Smith,  Wilfred,  1111  6th  St.,  Santa  IMonica. 
1911. 

Snyder,  Gaylord  K.,  928>4  W.  1st  .St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1910. 

Sn3-der,  Prof.  J.  <).,  Box  775,  .Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 1900. 

.Sornborger,  J.  D. , Rowlej",  Mass.  1911. 
.Spaulding,  It.  .S.,  Cor.  Chapala  and  .Sola  Sts., 
.Santa  Barbara.  1910. 

Spaulding,  E.  15.,  Lancaster,  N.  II.  1910. 
Spielmann,  Oscar  P. , 1440  Warner  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  1909. 

Steinbeck,  Wm.,  1029  N.  Hunter  .St.,  .Stockton. 
1897. 

.Stephens,  Frank,  Box  13,  R.  F.  D.  2,  .San 
Diego.  1894. 

.Stern,  Norman  B.,  2322  Cedar  .St.,  Berkeley. 

1910. 

Stevens,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Box  546,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

1911. 

Stone,  D.  D.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  1909. 
Storer,  Tracy  L,  P.  O.  Drawer  18,  Elmlmrst, 
Greater  Oakland.  1910. 

.Strecker,  John  K.,  Jr.,  Bajdor  Universitj-, 
Waco,  Texas.  1909. 

Suksdorf,  P.  J.,  Bingen,  Wash.  1910. 

Swales,  Bradshaw  II.,  Grosse  Isle,  IMicli.  1906. 
Swarth,  11.  .S. , U.  C.  2Iuseum  Vert.  Zoology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1897. 
Swett,  Miss  Helen,  IMartinez.  1901. 

Tarbell,  Miss  Olga  S.,  95  East  Villa  .St.,  Pasa- 
dena. 1906. 

Taverner,  P.  A.,  55  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.  1909. 

Taylor,  E.  F.,  Grass  Vallejo  Nevada  Co.  1910. 
Taylor,  Loren  E.,  Box  482,  Reno,  Nevada. 
1897. 

Taylor,  Walter  P.,  U.  C.  I^Iuseum  Vert.  Zoolog}', 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1905. 
Terrill,  L.  McI.,  354  I}lm  Ave.,  Westmount, 
Quebec,  Canada.  1911. 

Test,  Louis  Agassiz,  Rolla,  Missouri.  1908. 
Thayer,  John  E.,  Box  98,  Lancaster,  IMass. 
1906. 

Todd,  W.  E.  Clyde,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  1909. 


Torrey,  Bradford  “The  Upham”,  .Santa  Bar- 
bara. 1910. 

Tracy,  11.  C.,  210  .S.  Highland  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood. 1910. 

Treganza,  A.  ().,  62  Hooper  Bldg.,  .Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  1907. 

Tremper,  Lauren,  136  Dewey  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1911. 

Trumbull,  J.  H.,  Plainville,  Conn.  1911. 

Tyler,  John  G.,  1114  Belmont  Ave.,  P'rosno. 
1905. 

Ulrich,  A1  G.,  .5307  Washington  Ave.,  St. 

Lotus,  Mo.  1909. 

Phiglish,  W.  E. , Gilroy.  1910. 

Van  Fleet,  Clark  C.,  2020  Pacific  Ave.,  .San 
Francisco.  1906. 

\'an  Rossem,  Adrian,  223  N.  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  1909. 

A'isher,  Prof.  Stephen  .Sargent,  P'oresthurg,  So. 
Dakota.  1911. 

Walker,  Alex,  Armotir,  So.  Dakota.  1911. 
Walker,  PI'rnest  P.,  Montro.se,  Colorado.  1910. 
Warren,  E.  R.,  20  W.  Caramillo  St.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  1909. 

Waterman,  Aliss  Edith  S. , 728  Paru  St.,  Ala- 
meda. 1906. 

Wear,  Miss  Winifred  N.,  2448  Monterey  St, 
Fresno.  1909. 

Weber,  H.  B.,  .Simi.  1910. 

Weed,  Benj.,  1950  Jones  .St.,  .San  P'rancisco. 
1911. 

Wells,  Girniie,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Box  73,  Santa  Rosa. 
1911. 

Wetmore,  Alex.,  IMuseum,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
1909. 

Wheeler,  Roswell  S.,  296  Park  View  Terrace, 
Oakland.  1894. 

Wheelock,  IMrs.  H.  B.,  1040  Hinman  Ave., 
Evanston,  111.  1909. 

Whitman,  C.  O.,  Phiiv.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.  1909. 

Widmann,  Otto,  5105  IMorgan  .St.,  .St.  Louis, 
Mo.  1904. 

Wilcox,  Arthur,  .Santa  Maria.  1908. 

Wilder,  PL  E.,  Riverside.  1909. 

Willard,  B.  G.,  Box  107,  IMillis,  IMass.  1910. 
Willard,  P'.  C.,  Tombstone,  Arizona.  1905. 
Willett,  George,  2123  Court  St.,  Los  Angeles 
1905. 

Wood,  J.  Claire,  179  17th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
1909. 

Woodruff,  Frank  IM.,  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111.  1906. 

Wright,  P'rank  .S.,  14  Cayuga  St.,  Auburn, 
N.  V.  1910. 

Wright,  Howard  W. , 830  N.  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  1907. 

Wueste,  Rudolph,  Morena  Dam,  .San  Diego. 
1901. 

Wyman,  L.  E.,  R.  I).  3,  Nampa,  Idaho.  1908. 
Zahn,  Otto  J.,  2115  Estrella  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
1896. 


For  Sale,  Exchange  and  Want  Column.— in  this  space  members  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  Lee  Chambers, 
Eagle  Rock.,  Cal. 


Wanted  for  Cash — Best  market  prices  paid 
for  Bird-Lore  Vol.  2 No.  2 and  Wilson  Bulle- 
tin Nos.  4,  6,  7 & 8.  Louis  S.  KoheERv 
Bloomfield  N.  J. 

For  Exchange — Fla.  Redwing  n i5-3,  2-4, 
Loggerhead  Shrike  n 5-5,  n 4-4,  Fla.  Cardinal 
"3-3,  Ward  Heron  5-3,  Water  Turkey  10-4,  4-3 
Mockingbird  14-3,  7-4,  Fla.  Nighthawk  3-2, 
Fla.  Screech  Owl  5-2,  2-3,  Sandhill  Crane.  1-2. 
Wilson’s  Snipe  2-4.  Want  Mountain  Plover, 
Western  Willet,  Avocet,  Piping  Plover,  Golden 
Eagle,  western  species  of  hawks,  etc.  Donaed 
J.  Nicholson,  Orlando.  Florida.  Box  631. 

For  Exchange — A nice  set  of  Farallon  Rail 
eggs  and  nest  to  exchange  for  a set  of  either 
Black  or  Yellow  Rail.  A.  M.  Ingersole, 
Box  843.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Wanted — Ridgways’  “Birds  of  N.  and  Mid- 
dle America’ ’ Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV  either  com- 
plete or  in  parts,  Fred  Granvieee,  3414 
Pasadena  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Exchange — I have  for  exchange  beautiful 
series  of  Sandhill  Crane,  Osprey,  Pine,  Parula, 
Hooded  and  Prairie  Warblers,  Seaside  Spar- 
rows and  many  other  desirable  sets  with  nests. 

For  Sale — Fisher’s  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the 
U.  S.,  one  plate  missing,  $4.50.  Maynard’s 
Nests  and  Eggs  $1.50.  Forest  and  Stream  Vols. 

1 to  XIII  inc.  bound,  $2  per  vol.  Index  to 
bird  notes  in  same  $2.  See  last  Condor  for  my 
wants,  also  one  set  of  Duck  and  Pigeon  Hawks 
and  Whooping  Crane.  PI.  H.  BaieEy,  Box 
154  Newport  News,  Va. 

For  Exchange — Eggs  of  following  species 
in  sets,  for  land  birds’  eggs  not  in  my  collec- 
tion: A.  o.  U.  9 — 34 — 35—38 — 42 — 43 — 44 — 47 — 
81—82. 1—92—92. 1—103—114. 1—116.1  — 123  — 
129—132—135—147—148—1.52-1162—177—178— 
182—194b—196—206—207—227—228-260—269- 
.1—274— 281— 295— 293  a— 302— 302  a— 327—  353 
—354—354  a— 359— 445— 534— 536— 602  — 639  — 
654  a — 763  & c.  Full  list  on  application — Thos. 
H.  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  Exchange — Eggs  in  sets  with  complete 
data  for  good  sets  of  common  eastern  sea  coast 
birds.  Send  list.  Aeex.  Waeker,  Armour, 
S.  D. 

Wanted. — Naturalist,  Austin,  Tex.,  I,  nos. 

2 and  6;  The  Naturalist,  Oregon  City,  I,  no.  12, 
Nov. -Dec.  1894;  Bull.  Michigan  Orn.  Club,  V, 
no.  3;  Random  Notes  on  Nat.  Plist,  I,  nos.  1 to 
4,  II,  no.  12,  III,  5 to  11.— Dr.  Wm.  C.  Brais- 
EiN,  556  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Nidiologist:  Vol.  I,  all  except  no. 
9;  Vol.  Ill,  no.  12;  Osprey:  Vol.  I,  nos.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  Vol.  IV,  no.  3,  Vol.  V,  all  nos. ; Condor: 
Vol.  I,  no.  2;  Auk:  Vol.  IX,  no.  3,  and  other 
whole  volumes.  Cash  or  sets  offered.  Dr.  T. 
W.  Richards,  U.  S.  Navy,  1911  N Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Exchange — At  a bargain,  sets  and 
singles  of  such  species  as  Northern  Phalarope, 
Semipalmated  Plover,  Am.  Rough-legged 
Hawk,  Snowy  Owl,  Raven,  Snowflake,  Lap- 
land  Longspur,  Tree  Sparrow,  Am.  Pipit,  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush,  etc. , because  one  or  more  eggs 
are  imperfect  or  a part  of  the  set  has  been  de- 
stroyed. I collect  sets  of  birds  of  prey  only, 
but  also  desire  living  turtles  and  certain  other 
reptiles.  J.  D.  Sornborger,  Rowley,  Mass. 

Wanted  for  Cash — In  original  covers, 
clean  and  in  perfect  condition  for  binding: 
Wilson  Bulletin,  nos.  4,  6,  7;  The  Osprey  (new 
series),  vol  I,  1902,  no.  7 ; The  Oologist,  vol.  Ill 
(1886),  no.  4,  vol.  IV  (1887),  nos.  1,  3.  4;  vol. 
V (1888) , no.  6,  vol.  VI  (1889) , no.  4,  nos.  139 
and  266;  The  Journal  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc. , 
vol.  IV,  nos.  2,  3,  4,  vol.  V,  nos.  1,  4;  The  Iowa 
Ornithologist,  vol.  II,  nos.  1,  2,  4,  vol.  IV,  nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4. — G.  H.  Messenger,  President  Linden 
Bank,  Linde^i,  Iowa. 

Ospreys  Wanted— I,  2;  HI,  8,  9,  10;  IV,  3; 
V,  7,  9;  N.  S.,  3,  4.  Will  pay  $6.00  for  Bird-Lore 

1,  II,  III.  Lauren  Tremper,  136  No.  Deivey 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanted — Audubon  Ornith.  Biography,  vols. 

2,  4,  5;  Nuttall,  Manual,  1840,  2 vols.;  Bull. 
Cooper  Club,  I,  no.  1;  Bird  Lore,  vol.  II,  no.  2; 
and  others.  Also  bird  skins.  B.  PL  Swaees, 
Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Wanted — Wilson  Bnlletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  vol.  I complete;  II,  1,  2;  III,  8,  9; 
IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nofe.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Cal. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — The  following 
fine  sets:  Audubon’s  Ornith.  Biography,  1831- 
39,  5 vols.  complete.  Audubon’s  Synopsis  of 
Birds  of  America,  1839;  Nuttall’s  Manual,  orig. 
ed.,  1832-34,  2 vols.  complete.  Wanted:  The 
Auk,  vols.  1,  2,  3 and  6;  The  Osprey,  new  series, 
vol.  1;  Swainson  and  Richardson’s  Fauna  Bore- 
ali-Americana.  ChareeS  R.  Keyes,  Mt.  Ver- 
nofi,  Iowa. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing nos:  Nidiologist,  I,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8;  Osprey, 
I,  2,  II,  2,  5 to  9 inclusive,  11,  12,  III,  com- 
lete,  or  all  but  no.  1,  IV,  1 to  10  inclusive,  V, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10? — Fred  B.  McKechnie, 
Ponkapog,  Mass. 

Wanted — Choice  sets  of  453a — 455a — 463 — 
469  — 640  — 646  —646b— 647— 651— 652b— 660— 
662— 663a— 664— 672—  675a  —681c—681e—682— 
537— 540— 540a— 540b— 542— 542b  — 546a  — 554a 
—559— 563a— 565— 566—  567e  —568— 570a— 573a 
—574a— 576— 579— 580— 580a— 580b— 582— 585— 
585b— 594— 594b  —597a  —610a  —621— 625— 629a 
—629c— 630— 631a— 632c— 634.  A.  E.  PRICE, 
Grand  Park,  III. 
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A HYBRID  QUAIL 
By  M.  Iv  PKCK 
WITH  ONE  PHOTO 

An  interesting  hybrid  quail,  evidently  Oreortyx  pirtus  pliiniifcrus.  x 
Lophortyx  ca/ifoniicus  calif orninis,  was  secured  b}'  Mr.  Geo.  U.  Peck, 
April  1,  1911,  on  Silves  River,  Harney  Co.,  Oregon,  about  two  miles  above 
the  town  of  Burns.  The  specimen  is  a male  in  high  plumage,  and  was  one  of  a 
small  flock  of  quail  that  a man  had  been  feeding  about  his  place  during  the  wdnter. 
Whether  there  were  any  other  hybrids  in  the  flock,  or  whether  the  rest  were  all 
().  p.  p/iniiifenis,  was  not  made  out.  This  bird  was  killed,  apparently,  by  flying 
against  a telephone  wire.  It  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Peck  while  fresh.  A flock  of 
A.  r.  call foni leas  was  .seen  near  the  place  wdiere  it  was  secured,  and  according  to 
Dr.  Hibbard,  of  Burns,  they  are  found  throughout  that  section  of  the  state.  Dr. 
Hibbard  has  a mounted  specimen  in  his  collection.  ().  p.  plimiifcnts  is  distributed 
rather  locally  through  the  Harney  Valley,  but  does  not  seem  to  occur  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  at  least  not  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Silves. 

The  following  is  a detailed  description  of  this  hybrid: 

Back,  scapulars,  and  wings  above  deep  a.sh,  strongly  suffused  with  olivaceous 
browm  anteriorly,  purer  posteriorly;  tail  clear  dark  ash;  inner  edges  of  tertials  light 
buff}’;  crown  and  nape  ashy,  the  former  with  an  olive  brown  wash,  the  latter  with 
obscure  mesial  spots  of  blackish  and  minute  wavy  markings  of  black  and  white; 
forehead  and  lores  soiled  whitish,  the  latter  with  fine  black  lines;  a black  super- 
ciliary stripe,  continuous  wdth  black  markings  of  lores;  a whitish  stripe  above  and 
behind  the  black,  passing  backward  above  the  blackish  auriculars  to  sides  of  occipi- 
tal region;  chin  and  throat  black,  except  a small,  ill-defined  area  of  mixed  chestnut 
and  black  on  upper  throat,  the  black  extending  on  sides  of  head  to  posterior  angle 
of  eye,  and  bordered  all  around  by  a white  strijie,  which  is  broadest  on  sides  of 
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head.  Side,s  of  neck  like  nape;  lower  neck,  chest  and  fore  breast  nearly  pure 
dark  ash,  or  slate-gray:  passing  on  lower  breast  into  white,  the  feathers  narrowly 
edged  with  black;  more  posteriorly  the  borders  becoming  broader  and  mixed  with 
chestnut,  and  the  white  markings  laterally  assuming  the  form  of  large  round  spots; 
sides  like  back,  but  with  some  huffy  edgings  above,  forming  a narrow  indistinct 
stripe,  and  with  large  conspicuous  v-shaped  spots  of  chestnut,  the  borders  of  which 
are  not  sharply  defined;  abdomen  mainly  pale  grayish  buff;  crissum  rich  cinnamon 


l-'ig.  41.  IIVUKID  OU.4II.:  RKSl'I.T  OK  THE  CROSSING  OK  THE  MOUXTAIX  .AXD  V.ALEEV  OU.AILS 

buff,  the  feathers  with  black  mesial  stripes.  The  plumes  of  the  crest  are  two,  nar- 
row, broadening  gradually  toward  the  tips,  moderately  recurved,  hi  mm.  in  length. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  essentially  like  those  of  O.  p.  plioui/crus,  except  that  the 
former  is  le.ss  robust  and  the  curve  of  the  tomia  is  more  gradual.  The  measure- 
ments are:  length,  28S;  wing,  132;  culmen,  12;  tarsus,  .il;  middle  toe  and  claw,  41. 
If  this  hybrid  be  compared  point  by  point  with  the  two  parent  forms,  there 
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will  be  foiitid  a remarkabl\'  even  Italaiice  of  characters  derived  from  each;  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  coloration.  In  size  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  larger 
species,  but  the  tarsus  is  the  same  length  as  that  of  L.  r.  rah foniir/is.  Interesting 
results  might  be  obtained  from  a study  of  series  of  specimens  from  the  same 
locality.  * 


SOME  BIRDS  OF  THE  SAX  OUEXTIN  BAY  REGION,  BAJA, 

CALIFORNIA 

By  ALI'RBI)  H.  IIOWIDA. 

SAX  OUEXTIX  BAY  is  a body  of  water  some  five  miles  wide  at  its  greatest 
width,  and  seven  miles  long,  situated  midway  between  Eat.  30°  and  .B°  N. 
With  the  exception  of  a very  narrow  and  tortuous  channel  the  water  is  but  a 
few  feet  deep,  and  at  low  tide  the  extensive  mud  and  sand  flats  which  are  exposed 
make  ideal  feeding  grounds  for  vast  flocks  of  waders.  It  is  the  winter  home  also 
of  hordes  of  ducks.  To  the  eastward  lies  a plain  thirty  miles  long,  which  gently 
slopes  upward  until  ten  miles  away  it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  foothills  of  the  San 
Pedro  Martir  Mountains.  This  plain  being  rather  barren  and  dry  has  few  forms  of 
bird  life  except  at  its  lowest  portion  where  there  is  a series  of  fresh  water  lagoons. 
Between  the  bay  and  the  sea  lies  a .strip  of  wind-blown  sand. 

From  April  26  until  May  3,  1910,  I was  at  the  village  of  vSan  Guentin;  and 
from  July  19  until  the  23d  we  were  anchored  in  the  bay.  The  following  statements 
hold  good  for  both  visits  unless  otherwise  stated. 

I passed  San  Martin  Island  l opposite  the  bay)  at  4:30  a.  m.  on  April  26. 
Black-vented  Shearwaters  (Pafinas  opisl/ioDicias)  w’ere  swarming  around  the 
boat,  circling  in  their  characteristic  way,  while  a great  many  could  be  seen  leavin.g 
or  returning  to  the  hillside  where  a large  coloin-  was  evidently  nesting.  Cassin 
Auklets  ^ Ptyrhorainphns  a/ciitin/s)  and  Xantus  Murrelets  { Brarhyrainphits 
hypoleuciis)  were  also  pre.sent  in  some  numbers,  while  White-winged  vScoters 
( Oidcniia  de,i>;laudi)  were  numerous  both  outside  and  inside  of  the  bay.  Peli- 
cans { Pclccamis  califoruicus)  and  both  of  the  Cormorants  { I dialacrocorax  a.  albo- 
ciliaius  and  P.  penicillatus)  sailed  past  us,  but  not  until  we  were  well  inside  the 
bay  did  I see  something  which  I have  always  longed  to  observe.  A sandv  tide 
island  w^as  black  with  cormorants,  but  it  was  too  far  away  to  determine  the  species. 
There  were  acres  of  them,  scores  of  thousands,  and  after  we  had  passed  they  began 
to  leave  in  a long  black  ribbon,  never  varying  in  thickness  or  width,  and  continuing 
for  more  than  an  hour,  b\^  which  time  we  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Twenty  miles  from  land,  on  July  24,  four  Black-footed  Albatrosses  ( Diomedea 
iiigripcs)  put  in  an  appearance  as  we  were  becalmed,  and  remained  with  us 
throughout  the  day,  paddling  about  the  boat,  and  investigating  in  the  most  friendly 
way  imaginable.  I threw  bits  of  bread  to  them  when  they  were  within  ten  feet  of 
me,  but  excei:)t  for  carefully  examining  it,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
One  of  them  continually  craned  his  neck  straight  up  as  far  as  it  would  go,  while 
swimming  in  circles  around  another.  All  four  left  for  the  open  sea  late  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  w'ake  of  two  large  whales. 

At  this  time  Piiffiiius  opisthomclas  seemed  to  be  absent,  but  on  the  19th  I wdt- 

* Mr.  Geo.  I).  Peck  has  g'enerousl.v  <lonalecl  this  .si)eciineii  to  the  Ciiiversity  of  California  Mu.seuin  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  in  which  it  is  no.  19113  of  the  ornithological  collection.  — 11.  S.  S. 
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nessed  a flight  of  what  were  presumably  Sooty  Shearwaters  ( /'*.  J^;^r/sc!/s)  which 
took  about  five  hours  in  passing. 

In  April,  at  the  lagoons  to  which  I referred  above,  there  were  numerous  Pied- 
billed Grebes  ( , Green-winged  Teal  {Xc/tiou  caroliueitsc) , 
{Spatula  clypcata'),  Pintails  {Dafi/a  acuta).  Lesser  Scaups  {Marila 
ajiu/s),  and  Ruddies  { En'sniatura  Jaiiiaircu:f/s)-,  also  the  ever-present  Coot  i P'ulica 
auicriraua) , while  a few  Brant  ( Ih'auta  uigrirans)  lingered  in  the  bay.  I have  it 
on  the  best  of  authority  that  the  latter  are  present  in  incredible  numbers  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  Western  Gull  { Larus  orrictcutalis')  is  common  here,  but  at  my  later  visit 
Lanis  hccrmamii  was  just  as  numerous,  mainly  in  immature  plumage  but  many 
adults  also.  Royal  Terns  {Sterna  uiaxinia)  were  ever3wvhere  and  the  natives  told 
me  that  thev  breed  in  the  locality.  Several  Great  Blue  Herons  {Anica  Perodias) 
were  seen,  and  at  least  two  Snowy  Egrets  ( Iigrctta  caudidissiuia) . One  of  these 
exhibited  considerable  curiositv  at  our  whale-boat  as  we  were  sailing  down  the  bav, 
and  circled  about  it  five  times  at  no  greater  distatice  than  fortv  feet  before  it  was 
satisfied.  This  individual  was  in  beautiful  breeding  plumage,  with  very  long 
‘ ‘aigrettes” . 

Light-footed  Rails  ( /\al/us  lev/ pcs)  were  common  in  the  marshes,  as  I could 
tell  from  their  tracks,  and  on  April  27  I found  a set  of  seven  fresh  eggs.  Some 
smaller  form  of  rail  was  also  in'esent  but  I was  unable  to  tell  to  what  species  it  be- 
longed. P'oot-prints  only  were  seen.  Four  Black-necked  Stilts  { Hhuautopus 
uiex/eauus)  were  busy  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lagoons  at  the  last-mentioned 
date,  Killdeer  {^Oxycehus  voeiferus)  were  breeding,  and  in  Julv  a number  of  West- 
ern Whllet  ((  .s'.  i/ioruatus)  were  investigating  the  sandy  beaches. 

In  l)oth  the  months  that  I was  ])resent  there  was  a large  flock  of  Long-billed  Cur- 
lew { XiD/ieuius  a)/icrieauus)  numbering  some  two  hundred  birds  I should  say, 
and  the  residents  informed  me  that  they  had  remained  throughout  ihe  spring. 
Snowy  Plovers  y Aegialitis  /livosa)  were  fairlv  swarming,  and  a few  of  both  the 
Black  and  Frazar  Oystercatchers  ( Hac/uatopus  baeh/>iaui  //.  trazari)  were  to  be 
found  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  bav. 

Several  Mourning  \)o\’Qs{Zc/iaid//ra  ///.  earo//uc//sis) , Turkev  \hiltures  ( Cath- 
artes  a.  scptcutrio/zalis) , Burrowing  Owls  {Speotyto  c.  hypogaca) , Roadrunners 
{(leoeaeeyx  ea///or///ai/us) , Rufous  Hummingbirds  { Sclasphor/zs  rut//s),  Ravens 
I ( \)/-v//s  e.  si///iati/s  ) , Western  Meadowlarks  ( Sti/nicUa  //cgleeta)  and  one  King- 
fisher ( Gm7c  r;’/n'c>/G  were  seen,  and  Tricolored  Blackbirds  {Age/alus  tricolor) 
haunted  the  tules. 

Two  pairs  of  Arkansas  Kingbirds  ( I'yrau/ius  vcrticalis)  were  nesting  in  the 
trees  of  the  village  and  kept  up  a continual  clatter.  From  what  I heard,  Dwarf 
Cowbirds  { Molothrus  a.  ohsc//rus)  had  evidentl}’  been  common  during  the  winter, 
but  I saw  onlv  two  of  them,  and  glimpses  were  had  of  a few  Scott  Orioles  {Ictcr//s 
par/soruui  ) in  some  scraggy  trees  on  the  plain. 

A fact  which  impre.ssed  me  as  being  strange  was  the  total  absence  of  House 
P'inches,  nor  did  I meet  them  in  the  mountains  and  foothills  east  of  San  Quentin 
in  the  winter  of  1908.  This  is  not  the  limit  of  their  range,  however,  as  true  ('arpo- 
has  frequently  l)een  taken  between  the  country  south  of  here 

and  Lat.  28°  N. 

Belding  Sparrows  { Passcrc//l//s  bcidi//gi)  were  abundant  in  the  marshes,  fre- 
(pienting  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  pier.  Gambel  Sparrows  { Zo/iotrichia 
/.  gauibcli)  were  still  present  at  my  first  visit,  and  I was  surprised  to  find  a single 
male  Black-chinned  vSparrow  (Spizc/la  atrog/daris)  so  close  to  the  coast.  In  April, 
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Bell  Sparrows  { Atnphispiza  bc//i)  were  sparingly  scattered  in  pairs  over  the  plain, 
and  in  July  they  were  in  family  parties  and  easily  the  commonest  bird. 

In  the  former  month  Western  Martins  ( Prague  s.  kesperia)  were  around  the 
water-holes,  as  were  several  Tree  Swallows  { Iridoprooic  bicolor),  wdiile  Barn 
( Hinnnio  crythrogastra)  and  Cliff  Swallows  ( Pefrochclidon  htnifrons)  were  set- 
ting up  house-keeping  in  the  village.  Two  pairs  of  Rough-winged  Swallows  {Stel- 
gidopfciyx  scrripcunis)  were  found  breeding  in  the  bank  along  the  bay,  and  as  far 
as  I can  ascertain,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  latter  species  has  actually  been 
found  breeding  on  the  peninsula,  although  it  apparently  does  so  clear  to  Cape  San 
Lucas. 

California  Shrikes  {Lanins  1.  ga/nbcli)  are  common  residents  here,  and  far  up 
into  the  mountains.  The  warblers  were  represented  by  one  each  of  the  Yellow 
(probably  Dcudroica  a.  brezvsteri,  although  I am  not  sure),  and  the  Black- 
throated  Gra}^  ( I),  nig/rsrens ) , both  of  which  were  seen  in  the  pepper  trees  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 

Mearns  Thrasher  ( 7'oxos/oina  c.  n/car//si)  is  the  resident  subspecies  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  the  three  individuals  which  I saw  in  the  heavier  brush  were  so  wary 
that  I was  unable  to  get  a shot  at  them.  The  1910  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  gives  the 
range  of  this  form  as  “Lower  Sonoran  Zone” , but  in  the  San  Pedros,  February 
1908  I found  them  to  be  tolerably  common  nearly  to  the  higher  limit  of  the  llpper 
Sonoran  Zone  where  I discovered  an  incomplete  set  of  two  eggs  and  an  unfinished 
nest.  These  were  among  straggling  pines  on  the  bench-land  at  over  three  thous- 
and feet. 

Pallid  Wren-tits  ( CJ/a/naea  I . kcns/iazvi)  were  occasionally  seen,  and  Western 
Gnatcatchers  { Polioptila  r.  obsrnra)  were  common. 


SOMP:  COLORADO  HORNIvD  OWL  NOTKS 
By  EDWARD  R.  WAR  REX 

WITH  ONK  PHOTO 

Mr.  KFYI'IS’S  paper  in  the  January  Condor,  “A  History  of  Certain  Great 
Horned  Owls”,  brought  to  my  niiiid  my  own  experience  with  a family  of 
the  Western  Horned  Owl  {Bubo  idrginianus  pallcsrcns)  near  Paonia, 
Delta  County,  Colorado.  While  some  account  of  these  was  published  in  the 
Wilson  Bulletin  for  September  1903,  (A  Nest  of  the  Western  Horned  Owd),  I have 
ventured  to  rewrite  my  recollections,  and  add  a few  other  notes  thinking  they  may 
prove  interesting. 

Paonia  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  .3,700  feet.  The  valley  itself  is  quite  wide,  with  mesas  on 
either  side,  and  then  low  hills  gradually  increasing  in  altitude.  In  the  valley, 
where  not  cultivated,  are  sagebrush  and  greasewood,  with  cottonwoods  along  the 
river;  on  the  hills  are  cedars  and  pinvons.  The  soil  is  largelx'  an  adobe,  which 
when  eroded  forms  more  or  less  sulistantial  cliffs  or  bluffs. 

The  nest  was  in  a niche  in  the  face  of  an  adobe  bluff  a couple  of  miles  up  the 
North  Fork  \"alley  from  the  towm.  This  bluff  was  somewhere  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  the  nest-site  a little  more  than  half  way  below  the  top.  I was  told  that  the 
birds  had  nested  there  for  several  vears.  It  was  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1901,  that 
I made  my  first  visit.  As  my  friend  and  I approached  the  bluff  we  saw  one  of  the 
parent  birds  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  but  it  flew^  away  before  I had  a chance 
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to  use  tlie  Reflex  camera  ou  it.  We  had  brought  a rope  along  with  us,  and  going 
to  the  top  of  tlie  bluff  vve  found  a fence  post  which  some  ranchman  had  left  handy. 
We  appropriated  it  and  stuck  it  in  a hole  a prairie  dog  liad  dug;  then  making  a 
loop  in  the  rope  to  put  a leg  through,  and  taking  a turn  or  two  around  the  post,  I 
started  over  the  edge,  my  friend  paying  out  the  rope.  On  the  first  trial  I missed 
the  nest  so  far  that  I could  not  get  to  it,  and  went  on  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
returned  to  the  top  to  start  over.  The  second  time  I landed  where  I wanted  to, 
but  it  was  not  a pleasant  trip;  ’dobe  is  nice  and  stick\-  when  it  is  wet,  and  makes 
beautiful  dust  when  dry,  and  this  was  dry,  consequently  in  these  two  trips  I col- 
lected plenty  of  dust.  It  went  down  the  back  of  npv  neck,  into  my  pockets,  boots, 
everywhere  it  could  find  an  opening,  and  I had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  plate- 

holders  were  tight  enough  to 
keep  it  out. 

Arriving  at  the  nest  I found 
a shelf  about  six  feet  wade  and 
four  deep,  sloping  somewhat 
tow'ardtheouter  edge.  Crouch- 
ing in  the  far  corner  were  two 
young  owls,  just  pas.siug  from 
the  dowan-  into  the  feathered 
stage.  I had  a camera  sent 
dowai  and  made  an  exposure, 
the  result  of  which  I promptly 
christened  “The  Heavenly 
Twins’’  as  soon  as  I had  de- 
veloped the  negative.  As 
their  situation  was  not  good 
for  photographic  purposes  I 
tried  to  move  them  into  a pos- 
ition where  the  light  w’as  bet- 
ter. 'I'hey  made  no  resistance 
to  l)eing  moved,  beyond  snap- 
ping their  bills,  but  one  flut- 
tered down  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  after  I had  moved  it, 
sol  went. on  down  myself. 
The  fall  had  not  hurt  it,  as, 
while  it  could  not  fly,  it  could 
l''ig.  42.  vorxG  wEsrr:Rx  horxki)  owe,  .\Kour  six  use  its  wangs  enough  to  break 
w'ERKS  OLD  the  fall. 

At  the  bottom  I made  a few' 

exposures,  the  bird  assuming  those  gracefuK  ?)  attitudes  which  it  is  the  habit  of 
\ oung  owds  to  do  in  such  circumstances,  fluffing  up  its  feathers  and  making  itself  as 
big  as  two.  After  examining  it  w'e  left  it  w'here  it  w'as,  thinking  the  parents 
w’ould  take  care  of  it. 

The  next  day  we  went  there  and  found  the  young  one  in  the  nest,  but  no  sign 
of  the  other.  There  was  an  adult  in  a tree  close  by,  which  a couple  of  Sparrow' 
Haw'ks  were  mobbing.  We  took  the  bird  from  the  nest  home  w’ith  us,  making  a 
cage  from  a large  packing  box,  and  I had  good  opportunity  to  study  it  for  several 
days,  until  I left  Paonia.  If  the  picture  I took  of  it  at  the  house  (Fig.  42  ) is  com- 
pared w'ith  Mr.  Keyes’s  ow'ls  on  page  15  of  the  January  Condor,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  it  is  ill  about  the  same  plumage  as  the  bird  on  tlie  left,  and  therefore  presumably 
about  the  same  age,  forty-one  to  forty-five  days.  I had  no  data  my.self  for  making 
any  sort  of  a guess  at  it. 

The  3"oungster  seemed  to  thrive  fairly  well  in  captivit.v.  We  picked  out  a 
tough  old  rooster  and  killed  it  for  his  benefit.  The  feeding  was  more  or  less 
simple.  While  the  bird  would  sometimes  take  pieces  which  were  offered  him,  I 
found  ill  the  end  that  the  cpiickest  method  was  to  take  him  in  hand,  wearing  gloves 
as  a most  nece.ssary  precaution  against  those  sharp  claws  which  he  showed  a perfect 
willingness,  not  to  say  anxiety,  to  test  on  one,  and  forcing  open  the  bill,  poke  pieces  of 
chicken  down  his  throat  until  I thought  he  had  a sufficiency  for  the  time  being. 
And  I want  to  assure  my  readers  that  none  of  that  chicken  was  wasted  except  the 
feathers,  head,  and  legs.  Everything  else  went  down  that  bird’s  throat.  Pieces 
of  neck  a couple  of  inches  long  were  choice  morsels.  I was  there  until  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  it  being  the  tenth  when  we  first  fed  the  bird,  but  duringthat  time  no  pellets 
were  cast  up  in  the  cage,  which  I thought  rather  strange  as  so  many  bones  had  iieen 
fed  to  it. 

After  I went  away  my  friend  kept  the  owl  until  it  was  well  grown,  and  it  finally 
escaped,  but  apparently  hung  around  the  neighborhood,  and  was  shot  while  steal- 
ing chickens  at  a place  close  b_y.  I suppose  we  were  to  blame  for  its  having  acquired 
a taste  for  the  birds,  and  hence  for  its  untimely  end. 

I rigged  up  a perch,  and  occasionally  took  the  bird  out  to  photograph  and 
study.  The  following  I cop\"  from  mj'  notes  made  at  the  time.  “It  stands  about 
twelve  inches  high.  The  body  plumage  is  mosth^  down,  but  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  well  grown,  and  about  half  out  of  their  sheaths.  The  ear  tufts  usually 
stand  up  about  one-half  inch  but  sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  feet  and 
legs  are  thickly  covered  with  a yellowish  or  light  buff\^  down.  The  whole  of  the  body 
down,  both  above  and  below,  is  barred  similar  to  the  adult,  and  is  fully  two  inches 
thick  on  the  breast.  This  down  is  a light  3^ellowisIi  brown,  but  light  gray  on  the 
tips.  The  wing  coverts  are  brownish  yellow,  with  dark,  nearly  black,  bars  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  are  as  dark  as  the  bars  of 
the  coverts,  with  .still  darker  bars.  The  tail  similar.  The  face  markings  and 
feathers  are  just  beginning  to  show. ’ ’ No  material  change  took  place  during  the 
few  days  I had  the  bird  under  observation,  nor  did  it  become  especially  tame. 

In  1902  I was  in  that  region  again,  but  did  not  sta3"  at  Paonia,  but  several 
miles  away.  i\pril  4 I made  a trip  to  the  nest  site,  and  found  a fresh  eggshell  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  but  had  no  time  for,  nor  wa3^  of  investigating  just  then;  how- 
ever, I was  glad  to  see  this  indication  that  the  nest  was  occupied.  Several  days 
after,  on  the  thirteenth,  I was  able  to  make  another  visit,  seeing  an  adult  at  the 
nest  as  we  came  to  it,  but  it  flew  awa3"  when  I started  down  over  the  bluff  on  the 
rope.  Even  the  post  we  had  used  the  year  before  was  still  there.  \'erv  kind  of 
that  ranchmaii  to  leave  it  for  me. 

I found  three  young  in  the  nest,  the  largest  neai'E'  as  large  as  a domestic 
pigeon,  the  smallest  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  largest.  Possibly  it  was 
hatched  on  the  fourth,  the  da3"  I found  the  shell  below  the  nest.  This  smallest 
bird  was  covered  with  down  e.xclusively,  but  the  other  two  had  their  pin  feathers 
started.  They  snapped  their  bills  at  me  a little,  but  made  no  other  hostile  demon- 
stration. Photograph3^  was  rather  difficult  work,  for  I had  to  stand  near  the 
crumbling  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  hang  onto  the  rope  for  a support  in  case  of  the 
ground  giving  w'ay,  and  manipulate  the  camera  at  the  same  time. 

Such  nest  construction  as  there  was  consisted  of  a sort  of  platform  at  the  back 
of  the  cavity,  in  such  a position  that  the  sun  would  not  beat  on  it  until  late  in  the 
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afternoon  (the  cavity  faced  in  a westerly  direction),  and  this  platform  was  a])- 
parently  leaves  and  cedar  bark  covered  with  dirt.  As  a food  supply  there  were  the 
hindquarters  of  a cottontail  rabbit,  a pocket  gopher  ( 'f/ionioniys) , and  three  young 
Pinyon  Jays,  just  about  large  enough  to  leave  the  nest.  T'he  heads  of  these  latter 
were  missing. 

When  I passed  through  Paonia  in  190d,  I had  no  time  to  investigate  the  nest, 
even  if  it  was  not  probably  too  late  in  the  season,  June  first. 

While  staying  at  Gaume’s  ranch  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Baca  County,  the 
last  of  May,  190,5,  a pair  of  Horned  Owls  had  two  young  in  a hole  or  small 
cave  in  the  sandstone  bluffs  which  formed  the  back  of  the  corrals.  I could  see  at 
times  an  adult  and  young  bird,  and  at  times  both  the  young,  sitting  at  the  edge  of 
the  hole.  I estimated  this  as  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  bluff,  and  ten  be- 
low the  top.  I did  not  visit  the  place  itself,  though  I could  have  done  .so  easily 
enough,  but  init  it  off  too  long,  and  then  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave.  I first  saw 
the  place  Maj-  20;  on  the  24th  I found  on  the  hill  above  and  back  of  the  nest  a 
dead  young  owl.  * My  notes  say  that  its  body  was  covered  with  down,  and  the 
wing  feathers  about  half  grown  out.  I did  not  see  any  birds  about  the  nest  after 
this. 

The  people  at  the  ranch  told  me  that  the  owls  had  never  molested  their  poultry 
though  there  were  many  chickens  of  all  sizes  and  ages  running  about  everywhere 
below  the  nest.  This  .seems  rather  strange,  considering  the  reputation  of  the  birds 
as  poultry  thieves,  and  for  general  destructiveness.  Perhaps  the  owls  appreciated 
the  fact  that  their  existence  depended  on  their  good  behavior,  and  acted  accordingly. 


MAY  XOTIiS  P'ROM  SAN  JACINTO  TAKP: 

By  WILLET'l'  and  .VXTOXIX  J.W 
WITH  THRKE  PHOTOS 

ON  THH  morning  of  May  27,  the  present  j^ear,  the  writers  left  Los  Angeles 
by  automobile  for  a short  ornithological  trip,  our  objective  point  being  San 
Jacinto  Lake,  or  Mystic  Lake  as  it  is  called  on  most  maps,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  west  central  Riverside  Count3q  California.  This  lake  is  in  the  San  Jacinto 
\’alle\q  at  an  altitude  of  about  1500  feet.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
slough  or  sink,  being  only  about  two  miles  long  and  from  a quarter  to  a half  mile 
wide.  In  no  part  of  it  is  the  water  more  than  waist  deep. 

Along  the  shores  and  for  a hundred  or  more  feet  out  into  the  water  is  a luxu- 
rious growth  of  marsh  grass,  which  is  a feeding  ground  for  numerous  birds  that 
are  partial  to  frog’s  eggs  and  pollywogs,  mo.squitos  and  other  insects.  It  is  also  a 
breeding  ground  for  coots,  grebes  and  some  of  the  ducks.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
lake  are  extensive  tide  beds,  in  some  places  so  thick  that  they  are  almost  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate.  In  these  tide  thickets  are  found  the  main  nesting  colonies,  and 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  breeding  birds  makes  this  locality  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  kind  in  southern  California.  The  lake  has  been  previously  visited 
by  several  ornithologists,  among  them  being  A.  M.  Ingersoll  and  W.  B.  Judson, 
who  visited  it  in  June,  1897,  and  O.  W.  Howard  and  H.  J.  Lelande,  who  were 
there  in  the  summer  of  1910.  From  information  furnished  us  bi^  them  we  were 
well  posted  in  advance  as  to  what  birds  we  might  expect  to  find  there.  W’e  were 
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also  fortunate  enough  to  find  several  species  not  noted  by  either  of  the  above  men- 
tioned parties. 

We  arrived  at  the  lake  at  about  3:00  p..m.  on  May  27  and  secured  permission 
from  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  adjacent  ranch  to  camp  on  the  shore  and  pursue 
our  ornithological  studies. 

We  immediately  donned  our  wading  apparel  and  started  into  the  title  beds  on 
our  preliminary  tour  of  investigation.  By  the  time  we  were  forced  to  desist 
on  account  of  darkne.ss,  we  had  arrived  at  a general  idea  of  the  most  favoral)le  nest- 
ing localities,  and  after  a hastil_v  prepared  supper  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  to 
dream  of  the  good  things  in  store  for  us  on  the  morrow.  We  arose  at  daylight  on 
the  28th  and  occupied  that  entire  day  with  camera  and  collecting  boxes.  By  night- 
fall we  had  gone  over  the  entire  ground  with  a fair  amount  of  thoroughness,  and 


Fig.  4.T  NKST  AND  KGGS  OK  LEAST  BITTERN 

after  a good  night’s  rest  we  packed  our  belongings  and  started  on  our  return  jour- 
ney. We  arrived  at  home  in  the  afternoon  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
trip.  The  list  following  comprises  all  the  water  birds  seen,  with  notes  on  their 
abundance,  nesting,  etc.  A few  of  the  more  interesting  notes  on  land  birds  are 
also  attached. 

Colymbus  nigricollis  californicus.  Bared  Grebe.  About  fifty  pairs  of  these 
birds  were  found  nesting  here  by  A.  M.  Ingersoll  and  W.  B.  Judson  on  June  8, 
1897.  We  found  the  birds  fairly  common  and  in  full  summer  plumage,  but  were 
unable  to  find  any  nests;  in  fact  we  judged  from  their  actions  that  they  had  not  yet 
begun  to  breed. 

Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe.  This  species  was  very  plentiful  and 
many  nests  were  found.  In  most  cases  the  eggs  had  already  hatched  or  were 
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hatching  at  the  time.  One  young  bird  noted  had  just  broken  out  of  the  shell  and 
rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  nest  into  the  water.  On  our  approach  he  made  frantic 
efforts  to  dive  but  was  unable  to  get  any  more  thin  his  head  under  the  water. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern.  Two  birds  were  seen  flying- 
over  the  lake  on  the  28th.  They  gave  no  signs  of  breeding  and  were  probably 
stragglers. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal.  \Try  common  in  pairs  feeding  in 
the  grass.  No  nests  found. 

Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  One  or  two  pairs  in  breeding  plumage  were 
seen.  This  bird  is  frequently  seen  around  southern  California  marshes  in  mid- 
summer, and  probably  breeds  occasionally,  although  authentic  iiestiiig  records  are 
lacking  at  the  present  time. 


I'ig.  44.  NEST  AND  YOUNG  OF  WHITE-FACED  GLOSSY  IBIS 


Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  Fair!_v  common  and  undoubtedly  breeding.  Although 
many  of  these  birds  w^ere  noted  no  nests  were  found,  but  on  the  28th  a female  was 
seen  with  four  small  young. 

Marila  americana.  Red-head.  Breeding  very  commonh'.  We  were  much  in- 
terested in  the  large  iiimiber  of  eggs  in  the  sets  noted.  Four  nests  found  contained, 
respectively,  fifteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  twenty-seven  eggs.  This  last  set  was 
undoubtedly  the  product  of  at  least  two  females,  as  there  were  seventeen  eggs  of 
one  type  and  ten  of  another.  In  fact  the  ten  eggs  may  not  be  Red-head’s  at  all, 
as  they  resemble  very  much  the  eggs  of  the  Pin- tail. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis.  Ruddy  Duck.  Breeding  plentifully  in  the  tales. 
Many  nests  containing  eggs  were  noted. 

Dendrocygna  bicolor.  Fnlvoits  Tree-duck.  Several  pairs  were  seen,  but  were 
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apparently  not  yet  nesting.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  breeding  clucks  in  this 
vicinity. 

Plegadis  guarauna.  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis.  In  nearly  every  patch  of  tides 
was  a nest  or  two  of  this  species,  and  in  the  patch  farthest  west  which  covered 
about  a half  acre,  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  nests.  They  were 
built  on  bent  down  tules,  ancG'were  composed  of  tide  stalks  and  lined  with  marsh 
grass.  They  were  situated  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  water,  the  average  height 
being  about  four  feet.  About  half  the  nests  examined  contained  young  and  most 
of  the  others  held  badly  incubated  eggs.  A very  few  fresh  sets  were  found  but  the 
height  of  the  nesting  season  was  past.  The  sets  almost  invariably  consisted  of 
three  or  four  eggs.  In  one  or  two  instances  sets  of  two  incubated  eggs  were  noted, 
and  three  nests  contained  five  eggs^each,  two  nests  six  eggs  each,  and  one  nest  had 
seven.  It  is  probable  that  set-Suiiumbering  more  than  five  eggs  were  deposited  by 
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more  than  one  bird.  In  fact  they  invariably  showed  two  different  types  of  eggs. 
The  color  of  the  eggs  evidently  fades  with  incubation,  as  the  heavily  incubated  eggs 
are  a much  lighter  blue  than  the  freshly  laid  ones.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
breeding  colony  of  these  birds  in  southern  California  west  of  the  mountains. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Bittern.  Rather  common  but  no  nests  were  found. 
The  pumping  note  of  this  bird  w'as  heard  continualby  both  da\'  and  night. 

Ixobrychus  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  Rather  common.  Seven  nests  were  found. 
These  contained  three  sets  of  five  eggs  each,  one  set  of  which  was  hatching,  one 
set  of  four,  badly  incubated,  one  set  of  three,  slightly  incubated,  and  one  fresh  egg. 
The  nests  were  flimsy  affairs,  built  of  small  tide  stalks  and  marsh  grass,  and  were 
placed  in  the  tules  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  water.  In  one  case  the  nest 
was  built  on  top  of  an  old  blackbird’s  nest.  In  no  case  was  the  bird  flushed  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest. 
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Herodias  egretta.  Egret.  One  bird  wa.s  seen  on  a pond  at  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  lake  on  the  morning  of  May  29. 

Butorides  virescens  anthonyi.  Anthoiu'  Green  Heron.  Two  birds  were  seen 
flying  over  the  marshes. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Breeding  in 
the  tnles  in  small  numbers  in  compan\-  with  the  Ibis.  Five  nests  were  found  on 
the  28th,  all  of  which  contained  young  except  one,  which  contained  three  badly 
incubated  eggs.  In  one  case  the  young  were  nearly  full  grown.  These  nests  were 
more  substantially  built  than  those  of  the  Ibis,  and  were  placed  lower  down  in  the 
tnles,  being  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  water. 

Rallus  virginianus.  Virginia  Rail.  One  bird  seen  on  the  28th. 

Fulica  americana.  Coot.  Nesting  abundantly.  Many  young  birds  were 
noted  and  several  nests  containing  fresh  eggs  were  found.  One  thing  that  im- 
pressed us  as  being  very  strange  was  the  fact  that  no  nests  of  the  Florida  Gallinule 
( (ralli)!ula  galcata'^  were  found  nor  were  the  birds  seen.  This  bird,  which  breeds 
so  commonly  in  many  parts  of  southern  California  in  company  with  the  Coot,  was, 
if  not  entirely  absent,  at  least  very  rare. 

Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Common  along  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  Fairly  common  in  the  more  dense  of  the  tide 
thickets. 

Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis.  Texas  Nighthawk.  We  both  agreed  that  we 
had  never  seen  this  species  so  abundant  as  it  was  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  evening 
they  were  noted  in  great  numbers  catching  insects  over  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

Cypseloides  niger  borealis.  Black  Swift.  On  the  evening  of  May  28,  a little 
before  sunset,  a flock  of  eight  or  ten  of  these  birds  circled  over  our  camp  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  They  were  close  enough  to  allow  us  to  positively  establish  their 
identity. 

Yellow-headed,  Tricolored  and  San  Diego  Red-wing  Blackbirds  were  nesting 
abundantly  in  the  tides.  Fresh  eggs  were  found  and  full  grown  young  were  noted. 


FIELD  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH-CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Ry  II.  S.  SWART  1 1 
WITH  ONE  PHOTO 

IN  PURSUANCE  of  the  investigation  into  the  mammal  fauna  of  the  vSan  Joaquin 
\'alley  which  the  Museum  of  Wrtebrate  Zoology  of  the  Ibiiversity  of  California 
undertook  during  the  past  spring  (see  Grinnell,  Condor  XHI,  1911,  p.  109), 
the  writer  of  this  spent  in  the  field  the  time  from  May  5 to  June  6.  Though  mam- 
mal collecting  was  the  prime  object  of  the  expedition,  a few  birds  were  also  pre- 
served, while  notes  were  kept  on  all  the  species  encountered;  and  it  seems  worth 
while  to  place  on  record  some  of  the  scattered  information  acquired  regarding  the 
details  of  distribution  of  certain  of  the  species  met  with  in  the  region  we  traversed. 

During  this  last  month  of  the  expedition  collecting  was  carried  on  at  four 
points:  at  Bakersfield  and  McKittrick,  in  Kern  County,  and  at  Simmler  and  Santa 
Margarita  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  At  Bakersfield  our  camp  was  established 
in  the  hills  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  town,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  oil  field. 
The.se  hills,  carrying  a sparse  growth  of  grass,  are  otherwise  almost  entirely  devoid 
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of  vegetation,  but  we  found  some  small  areas  scantily  covered  with  low  lirush.  At 
this  point  I found  the  Sage  Thrasher  ((h'oscoptes  montaniis) , Leconte  Thrasher 
{7'oxostotiia  Iccoiitei),  California  Sage  Sparrow  {Aniphispiza  ucvadens/s  cauc- 
srr//s),  and  Brewer  Sparrow  {Spizclla  brczvcri). 

Two  Leconte  Thrashers  were  secured  on  May  7,  an  adult  male  and  a juvenal 
male,  the  latter  with  wing  and  tail  feathers  not  yet  at  their  full  length,  and  un- 
doubtedly hatched  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These  were  all  of  the 
species  that  were  met  with.  On  May  13  two  Sage  Thrashers  were  seen  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  one  of  them,  an  adult  male,  w'as  secured.  The  Sage  Sparrow  and 
Brewer  Sparrow  occurred  wherever  there  was  any  brinsli,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  surroundings  were  not  plentiful.  Both  species  were  remarkably  shy  and  hard 
to  approach,  but  could  frequently  be  heard  singing  in  the  distance. 

Two  rather  hurried  visits  to  the  willow-covered  river  bottom  just  outside  the 
town  of  Bakersfield,  on  May  6 atid  10,  disclosed  the  pre.sence,  in  large  numbers,  of 
such  species  of  birds  as  are  found  in  similar  situations  throughout  .southern  Cali- 
fornia— Virco  piisilliis,  (Aiiraca  cacntlca  sa/ican'iis'^ , ZameJodia  inclaiioccphala, 
Biitco  Uucatiis  c/c,Si'aiis,Pipiio  maciilatus  ))icgaloiiyx , and  others.  Song  Sparrows 
{Me/ospiza  niclodia  hccrmamii)  were  exceedingly  abundant,  and  specimens  of 
both  adults  and  young  were  taken.  There  were  a number  of  Dwarf  Cowbirds 
iMolothnis  atcr  obscunis)  flying  around.  The  males  were  going  through  the 
usual  courting  antics,  uttering  their  ridiculous  .squeaky  “song”,  and  strutting 
about  with  raised  wings  and  spread  tail,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
breeding  in  the  vicinity.  Specimens  were  secured. 

Our  .second  station  was  at  McKittrick,  where  we  remained  from  May  17  to  22, 
all  our  collecting  being  done  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  McKittrick  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  hills,  on  the  extreme  south-western  border  of  the  San  Joacpiin  Valley. 
The  surrounding  country  is  much  more  densely  covered  with  brush  than  at  Bakers- 
field, but  there  is  practically  no  water  except  such  as  is  immped  from  deep  wells, 
and  consequently  no  agriculture  anywhere  in  the  region.  Several  Leconte  Thrash- 
ers were  seen  here,  and  two  secured,  a full  grown  juvenal  on  May  18,  and  an  adult 
on  May  21.  Birds  were  few  in  numbers  at  this  point,  about  the  commonest  species 
being  the  California  Sage  Sparrow  ( Auipkispiza  b.  aincsrcns^ , which  was  dis- 
tributed in  moderate  numbers  through  the  chaparral. 

May  22  to  29  were  spent  at  Simmler,  on  the  “Carrizo  Plains”,  a little  valley 
some  twent\"  miles  west  of  McKittrick,  and  separated  from  the  vSan  Joaciuin  A'alley 
by  a range  of  hills  rising  to  a height  of  about  40(10  feet.  It  is  an  intensely  unin- 
teresting region  ornithologically,  for  practically'  the  only  vegetation  is  the  covering 
of  “fox-tail”  and  “broncho  grass”  that  extends  uninterruptedly  for  miles,  and 
consequently  the  only  common  bird  is  the  Horned  Lark  { Otocon'sr  a . artia),  which 
finds  peculiarly  congenial  surroundings  here.  Nearly  all  the  other  species  observed 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ranch  houses,  where  tracts  of  cultivated  ground, 
together  with  the  planted  shade  trees  and  the  buildings,  gave  shelter  to  various 
birds.  At  the  Pimental  Ranch,  where  we  were  staying,  an  Arkansas  Kingbird 
( lyrauuiis  vcrf/cal/s)  had  built  its  nest  on  a gate  post,  where  it  was  revolved  ])art 
way  around  several  times  a day,  as  the  gate  was  opened  and  shut.  Another  of  this 
species  placed  her  nest  in  the  yard,  on  one  of  the  telephone  poles  peculiar  to  this 
region.  A post  is  driven  into  the  ground  and  two  narrow  strips  of  board  nailed, 
one  on  each  side,  the  upper  ends  of  which,  fastened  together,  support  the  wire. 
The  nest  was  placed  on  the  post,  between  the  two  sheltering  strips,  just  such  a 
structure  as  the  shrike’s  nest  described  in  the  May  Condor  (page  111',  from  the 
neighboring  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  nest  was  only  about  three  feet  from  the 

* Sec  (Irinncll.  I’roc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xxiv,  Jane  16,  1911.  pi).  163-164. 
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RTouiul,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  bench  by  the  house,  where  six  or  eight 
men  washed  three  times  daily,  eacli  time  considering  it  their  duty  to  see  how  the 
Kingbird’s  family  duties  were  progressing.  In  spite  of  this  scrutiii}'  the  eggs 
hatched  before  we  left,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  young  would  prosper. 

I had  occasion  to  visit  the  Painted  Rock  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  on  May 
id  and  27,  and  found  a surprising  number  of  birds  there,  the  more  strikingly  so 
after  the  long  dreary  drive  over  dusty  roads,  with  but  little  to  see  except  the  ever- 
lasting Horned  Larks  flitting  persistently  along  before  the  horses. 

The  rock  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain  to  a height  of  about  100 
feet,  and  is  something  of  a local  landmark,  jiartly  from  its  conspicuousness,  and 
partl_\-  from  the  Indian  paintings  with  which  it  is  decorated.  A colony  of  at  least 
a hundred  ])airs  of  Cliff  Swallows  { Petroclielido)i  hi)u  fro>is)  was  the  most  con- 
.s]>icuous  feature  of  the  avian  poi^ulation  of  the  rock,  many  times  that  number  of 
nests  being  pla.stered  thickly  on  its  east  face.  With  them  were  several  pairs  of 
White-throated  Swifts  ( A nest  of  Say  Phoebe  ( .SVn’- 

onns  suyiis  ) with  four  eggs,  was  found  on  a little  sheltered  shelf,  and  a second  pair 
of  the  birds  seen.  Several  pairs  of  House  F'inches  {Carpodarns  inexicaiiiis  froii- 


Fig.  46.  PAINTED  ROCK,  CARRIZO  PLAINS,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTV,  CALIFORNIA 

tail's)  flitted  about,  bunches  of  straw  protruding  from  various  cracks  showing  where 
their  nests  were.  A Raven  ( Corviis  corax  siniiatiis)  flew  croaking  from  her  nest 
on  a ledge  near  the  top  of  the  rock,  but  it  was  in  too  inacce.ssible  a spot  to  be 
reached  very  easily.  The  only  additional  species  observed  was  the  Arkansas  King- 
bird, but  I found  unmistakable  feathers  of  Barn  Owl  {Aliico  prathicola) , Prairie 
Falcon  ( W£’.v/rii’;///5 1 , and  a large  hawk,  probably  Buteo  sivaiusoni.  At  a 
ranch  house  about  a mile  from  the  rock  a pair  of  Bullock  Orioles  {Icterus  hiiUock'i), 
and  a number  of  English  Sparrows  { Passer  doinesticiis)  were  seen. 

A few  water  birds  were  seen  about  a small  fresh  water  pond  by  the  roadside — 
three  Night  Herons  (A naeviiis),  an  Avocet  ( Kccurvirostra  .aiueri- 
caua),  several  Killdeer  ( Oxycc/ius  voci ferns) , and  a flock  of  about  thirt\^  Northern 
VhaXaroxrts  ( Pobipes  lohatus).  Two  of  the  latter  secured  were  in  full  breeding 
plumage,  as  the  entire  flock  appeared  to  be.  At  a subsequent  visit  to  the  pond  a 
few  days  later,  the  Avocet,  Herons  and  Killdeer  were  still  there,  but  the  Phalaropes 
had  nearly  all  departed,  only  about  ten  remaining, so  they  were  probably  still  migrat- 
ing, even  at  this  late  date. 
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In  tlie  belt  of  low  Itrush  .surrounding  the  “.soda  lake”  in  the  center  of  the  val- 
le>-  there  were  a few  California  Sage  Si^arrows  breeding,  and  also  a few  Brewer 
S]xirrows.  I found  one  nest  of  the  former  containing  three  newl_v  hatched  young 
on  May  25.  An  adult  and  a full  grown  juvenal  collected  here,  are  unmistakably 
Amphiipiza  u.  cancsccus. 

Driving  westward  from  Simmler  to  Santa  Margarita  we  pa.s.sed  quickly  into  a 
well  wooded  and  well  watered  region,  with  a correspondingly  abundant  and  varied 
bird  life.  At  the  San  Juan  River  we  entered  groves  of  large  oak  trees,  harboring 
such  species  as  the  California  Woodpecker  ( Me/auerpes  J . bairdi),  California  Jay 
{ .Aphclocoiua  califoniica)  and  Bluebird  ^ Sialia  nic.xicana  occidciitaJis) . Near 
Poso  at  the  head  of  the  Salinas  River,  a few  Song  Sparrows  KMcIospiza  m. 
sautae-cnicis)  appeared,  seen  thereafter  in  suitable  places  along  the  road,  and,  in 
some  numbers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Margarita.  The  last  Song  Sparrow  we  had 
.seen  had  been  at  Bakersfield,  where  hccnnanui  was  abundant.  As  seen  from  the 
car  window,  suitable  country  for  the  species  extends  westward  from  that  point, 
with  some  interruptions,  as  far  as  Buttonwillow.  From  Buttonwillow  to  Poso  is  a 
gap  of  about  fifty  miles,  where,  from  tlie  almost  total  absence  of  water,  no  song 
sparrows  exist. 

At  Santa  Margarita  we  found  more  species  of  birds  and  a greater  number  of 
individuals  b.\'  far  than  at  an>-  other  point  visited  b>'  the  expedition.  The  varied 
nature  of  the  surrounding  countrx — willow-bordered  stream,  brush-covered  hills, 
and  the  rolling  valley,  thickly  dotted  with  live  oaks — produces  a corres])ondingly 
varied  avifauna,  and  our  list  of  species  observed  was  a long  one,  considering  the 
short  time  spent  at  this  point.  May  30  to  June  6. 

The  Yellow-billed  Magpie  {.  Pica  uuttaUi)  was  abundant  in  the  hills  south  of 
town,  where  adults  and  young  were  secured.  In  the  San  Joacpiin  Valley  this 
s]>ecies  had  been  encountered  at  just  one  place  during  the  three  months  of  collect- 
ing: at  a point  .some  ten  miles  nertheast  of  Los  Banos,  Merced  County  (the  San 
Luis  Ranch),  where  I saw  four  on  March  21,  and  again  on  March  23.  I was  told 
that  they  were  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  country  was  flooded  at 
the  time,  so  as  to  be  inacce.ssible. 

Other  species^observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  Margarita,  and  at 
what  would  seem 'to  be  a low  altitude  (998  feet)  for  them  during  the  breeding 
season,  were  the  Blue-fronted  Jay  {('yanocifta  stcllod  frontalis) , Thurber  Junco 
ijiuico  ore^anus  fhitrberi),  and  California  Pigmy  Owl  ( (Haiicidiitm  ^iioiua  cali- 
fornictim) , specimens  of  the  two  former  being  collected.  Additional  birds  seen  at 
this  point  were  Western  Martin  ( hesperia),  Cliff  Swallow,  \'iolet- 
green  Swallow  ( ybr/or/z/fA?  fka/assina  tepida).  Slender-billed  Nuthatch  (Sit/a 
caro/inensis  acii/cata) , Hutton  A'ireo  ( \~i?'eo  liii/toiii),  Lute.scent  Warbler  ( Venni- 
vora  cclata  tntesrens) , Lawrence  Goldfinch  ^ .\stra^a/iuiis  lazurcucci) , California 
Woodpecker,  Nuttall  Woodpecker  K Dryobates  natfalli),  Willow  Woodpecker 
{ Dryobates  ptibcscens  hi  rati),  Red-shafted  Flicker  {Colaptes  c.  collaris).  Western 
Bluebird,  and  Cooper  Hawk  {Accipifer  rooperi) . 

Most  of  these  were  seen  under  such  circuimstances  as  indicated  without  a doubt 
that  they  were  breeding;  considering  the  time  of  year  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  prac- 
tically all  were. 
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AN  EARLY  SPRING  TRIP  TO  ANACAPA  ISLAND 
liy  IIOISIIvK  C.  BURT 

WITH  ONK  PHOTO 

WITH  a week’s  suppl\-  of  provisions  on  board,  tlie  writer,  in  company  witli 
Mr.  Sidney  Peyton,  brotlier  of  a fellow'  Club  member,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Harrison,  left  \’entura  harbor  Tuesday  morning,  March  14  of  this  season 
(1911)  on  the  launch  “Ana  Ca])a’’,  ow'iied  b>-  Mr.  Ray  Webster  of  \Tntura.  Our 
idans  were  to  spend  a few  days  on  Anacapa  Island  that  we  might  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  .several  pairs  of  Bald  Eagles  ( Haliicctiis  Icucoccphahis)  that  make 
the  island  their  home.  We  had  planned  on  getting  away  earlier  in  the  month  but 
owdng  to  the  long  siege  of  rain  and  stormy  w'eather  we  have  had  this  spring,  Mr. 
WTbster  was  unable  to  bring  the  launch  up  from  San  Pedro  w'here  it  had  been  in 
anchorage  for  the  winter. 

The  day  w'as  fine  and  we  had  a very  jileasant  trip  across  the  channel,  making 
the  run  to  the  harlior  in  a little  over  three  hours.  After  landing  our  provisions 
and  blankets  on  the  beach  we  all  got  busy  making  things  comfortalile  in  the  little 
shant\-  u]i  under  the  cliffs,  which  Mr.  Webster  kindh-  gave  us  the  use  of  during 
our  sta>'  on  the  island.  A good  dinner  w'as  soon  fixed  up  for  us  by  “George”  the 
boat’s  engineer,  w'ho  proved  to  lie  ipiite  a chef;  and  we  afterward  enjoyed  more 
than  one  fish  and  mutton  dinner  fixed  up  b\-  him  and  Mrs.  Webster,  w'ho  came 
over  two  days  later  to  sta\'  until  the  shee]!  shearing  was  over. 

The  tide  being  low,  Peyton  and  myself  decided  to  spend  the  afternoon  explor- 
ing the  south  side  of  the  west  island,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  w'ere  going  iqi  on 
top  to  see  how'  the  band  of  sheep  had  fared  for  the  past  several  months.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  working  our  way  well  around  the  island,  a feat  which  can  onlv  be  done 
at  low  tide,  owing  to  the  high  cliffs  towering  aliove  one  all  the  way  around.  Cor- 
morants and  Western  Gulls  ( Iranis  occidentalism  were  common  flying  about  or  sit- 
ting' on  the  rocks  off  the  .shore.  A pair  of  Black  0>’ster-catchers  ( Hacmatopus 
hachinani)  were  flushed  from  a mussel  bed  on  the  rocks,  but  were  too  wary  to  al- 
low us  to  get  within  gun-shot.  We  also  flushed  a Wandering  Tattler  { Hetcractitis 
iucauus)  from  among  the  rocks,  which  was  knocked  down  by  Peyton.  Another 
Tattler  was  taken  later  near  the  same  .s]iot,  both  birds  being  males.  There  was 
much  to  intere.st  one  on  all  sides,  so  the  afternoon  iiuickly  passed,  and  it  was  get- 
ting late  when  we  got  back  to  camp. 

The  other  party  arrived  soon  afterwards  with  good  news  which  jnit  us  all  in 
high  spirits.  They  had  located  an  eagle’s  nest  on  one  of  the  high  cliffs  of  the 
north  side  of  the  west  island,  with  the  old  bird  on  the  nest,  so  things  certainly 
looked  promising  for  the  morrow. 

We  were  up  bright  and  earl\'  the  next  morning,  Wedne.sday,  and,  loading  our- 
selves with  camera,  shot-gun,  lunch,  and  1,10  feet  of  rope,  we  started  up  over  the 
rough  trail  for  the  nesting  site.  Traveling  was  comparatively  ea.sy  after  reaching 
the  top  of  the  island,  where  there  was  a surprisingly  heavy  growth  of  clover  and 
fox-tail  grass,  making  a delightful  home  for  the  Island  Horned  Larks  ( Otocoris  a. 
hisu tan's ) and  Meadow-larks  ( Sfanietta  ncgtccta ) which  were  common  on  all 
sides.  No  time  was  lost  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  the  ne.st,  which 
turned  out  to  be  on  one  of  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  island. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  pick  out  a wilder  or  more  commanding  site 
than  the  one  selected  liy  this  pair  of  birds.  One  hundred  and  forty  feet  down  from 
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the  top  of  the  cliff  a pinnacle  twenty-five  feet  high  had  been  formed  by  the  years  of 
crumbling  away  of  the  rocks,  and  it  was  on  tlie  very  top  of  this  that  the  mass  of 
sticks  had  been  shaped  into  a nest.  And  there  reaching  from  the  base  to  about 
half  way  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  was  another  great  pile  of  sticks  which  had  no 
doubt  been  used  for  years  as  a home  by  the  eagles,  but  liad  l)een  deserted  for  the 
new  site. 

The  rope,  whicli  was  in  two  pieces,  was  tied  together  and  one  end  dropped 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  it  lacked  about  ten  feet  of  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
pinnacle.  Luckily  for  us  though,  there  was  a ledge  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  down 
about  100  feet,  which  was  wide  enough  to  give  a safe  footing,  and  also  giving  the 
opportunity  to  get  some  photos  of  the  nest  at  close  range,  as  the  top  of  tlie  pin- 
nacle stood  out  within  thirty-five  feet  of  the  ledge. 

Peyton  went  down  first  on  the  rope,  taking  the  collecting  pail  and  the  shot-gun 
in  case  things  got  too  warm  for  us.  I followed  next  with  the  camera,  and  was  soon 
on  the  ledge  beside  him.  A photo  was  taken  of  the  nest  and  the  two  eggs,  which 
could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  cup-shaped  place  in  the  center  of  the  ne.st.  A section 
of  the  rope  was  next  lowered  down  to  us  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  with  the  assistance 


Fig.  47.  ARCH  ROCK,  AT  THE  EAST  END  OF  ANACAPA  ISEAND,  CADIFORNIA 

of  tliis,  Peyton  got  on  down  to  the  base  of  the  pinnacle.  B_V  climbing  up  over  the 
old  nest  he  was  soon  on  top  of  the  pinnacle  and  reaching  over  after  the  two  dirty 
white  treasures,  which  were  carefully  packed  away  in  the  collecting  pail. 

The  nest,  which  was  about  five  feet  across,  was  built  up  of  sticks  and  limbs 
of  all  sizes  up  to  the  size  of  a man’s  wrist,  the  top  being  a soft  bed  of  dead  fox-tail 
grass.  As  there  are  very  few  trees  on  Aiiacapa,  the  sticks  used  in  making  the 
two  nests  must  have  been  carried  over  from  Santa  Cruz  Island,  which  lies  about 
five  miles  to  the  west.  From  the  size  and  amount  of  material  used  it  must  have 
been  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  required  a great  deal  of  labor  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  old  birds. 

It  was  some  relief  when  we  got  back  on  solid  ground  again  with  the  set  all 
safe.  I have  followed  Mr.  Peyton  and  his  brother  on  some  of  their  trips  after 
White-throated  Swifts  and  Ravens  on  the  mainland,  and  though  that’s  usually 
pretty  rough  wmrk,  I believe  the  Bald  Eagles  have  them  beaten  for  choosing  rough 
nesting  sites,  this  pair  especially.  The  experience  was  worth  the  risks,  though.  It 
was  a great  sight  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Looking  across  the  channel  one  could 
plainly  see  mountains  rising  up  on  the  mainland,  the  higher  ranges,  capped  with 
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snow,  adding  to  the  scene.  And  it  certainh-  looked  a long  way  down  to  wliere  the 
surf  pounded  against  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

We  had  expected  trouble  from  the  old  birds  while  getting  the  eggs,  but  thev 
kept  Avell  out  OA'er  the  water  while  flying  back  and  forth,  never  coming  closer  tlian 
seA'cnty-five  yards  while  we  were  down  at  tlie  nest. 

After  eating  lunch  we  went  on  around  the  end  of  the  island,  searching  the 
cliffs  for  ]iossible  Duck  Hawk  nests.  As  nothing  of  interest  was  found  we  started 
back  over  the  trail  for  camp.  A pair  of  Sparrow  Hawks  ( Falco  sparverins  pha~ 
lacna)  was  noted  on  the  way.  They  seemed  to  be  much  out  of  place  in  that  tree- 
less place.  A larger  hawk  was  noted  fl>-ing  low  over  the  cactus,  which  I was  for- 
tunate in  bringing  down  with  the  shot-gun.  It  was  later  identified  as  a male 
Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  Iindsonins)  by  Mr.  G.  Willett. 

Camp  was  reached  in  time  to  take  a plunge  in  the  surf  before  supper,  which 
was  very  bracing’’after  a strenuous  day.  The  evening  was  spent  in  preparing  the 
specimens  collected  on  the  trip.  We  had  expected  a big  job  in  .saving  the  set  of 
eggs  taken,  but  on  blowing  them  found  they  were  both  infertile.  Here  rises  a 
question  for  some  of  the  learned  ones.  How  long  would  the  old  bird  have  incu- 
bated the  eggs  before  leaving  them  ? The  eggs  had  already  been  in  the  iiest  per- 
haps long  enough  to  have  been  hatched,  for  they  were  badly  nest  stained,  and  the 
lining  of  the  shell  came  out  with  the  contents  of  the  eggs. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  was  spent  in  canvas.sing  the  middle  island. 
Starting  from  camp  we  searched  the  cliffs  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  until 
we  reached  the  point  where  the  middle  island  is  .separated  from  the  eastern  by  a 
small  channel  of  water.  At  low  tide  a small  beacli  is  left  bare  between  the  two 
islands,  but  it  is  impossible  to  cross  over  on  account  of  the  high  cliff  on  either 
island.  With  the  field  glass  the  cliffs  were  carefully  scanned  on  the  south  side  of 
the  east  end,  and  a second  nest  of  the  Bald  Eagle  was  soon  located  by  Peyton. 
This  nest  was  built  in  a similar  location  to  the  first  one  found,  being  on  top  of  a 
sharp  pinnacle  well  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Looking  through  the  glass  a 
white  head  could  be  seen  rising  up  above  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the  old  male 
was  located  sitting  on  the  top  of  a cliff  near  by.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  that 
nest  until  a landing  could  be  made  on  the  east  island,  so  we  started  back  for  camp 
along  the  crest  of  the  cliff  on  the  south  side. 

A pair  of  Duck  Hawks  {Falco  pcrcgrinus  anafiiui ) was  flushed  from  one  of 
the  high  cliffs  about  the  middle  of  the  island.  They  probably  had  a nest  some- 
where iiearb>’,  as  they  would  not  leave  the  cliff,  but  although  we  spent  some  time 
searching  for  it  we  were  unable  to  locate  it.  As  on  the  west  island,  we  found  the 
Island  Horned  Larks  and  Meadowlarks  common  along  the  top.  A Mockingbird 
{Mi)Uiis  polygiotfos  Icucof  terns')  was  also  noted  singing  from  the  top  of  a bunch 
of  cactus.  Altliough  none  was  seen  b}-  our  party,  Mr.  Webster  informed  us  that 
on  several  occasions  he  had  observed  Burrowing  Owls  on  top  of  the  island. 

On  returning  to  camp  and  telling  of  our  find,  Mr.  Webster  agreed  to  take  us 
aboard  the  launch  and  land  us  down  on  the  east  end  the  following  morning.  We 
found  Mr.  Webster  very  Avilling  to  assist  us  in  any  way  he  could  during  our  stay 
on  the  island,  and  he  favored  us  in  several  ways  in  order  to  make  our  collecting 
successful.  The  Bald  Eagles  are  grand  birds  from  an  ornithological  standpoint, 
but  they  are  looked  upon  as  pests  by  the  sheep  owners.  Mr.  Webster  informed  us 
that  several  of  his  small  lambs  were  destroyed  every  year  when  the  young  eagles 
were  almost  large  enough  to  leave  the  nests. 

We  were  aboard  the  launch  and  on  our  wmy  to  the  east  end  by  siiiiup  the  next 
morning.  As  the  landing  there  is  very  poor  we  were  anxious  to  get  on  tlie  island 
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before  any  wind  came  up.  It  was  agreed  to  come  after  us  at  noon,  but  we  landed 
a good  supply  of  water  and  provisions  with  us.  There  is  no  water  on  the  east 
islands,  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  a blow. 

We  were  greeted  loud  clamoriiigs  and  flopping  wings  of  a perfect  swarm  of 
Brown  Pelicans  {Pelecanus  calif orniciis)  and  Western  Gulls,  up  on  top  of  the 
island.  This  was  the  same  place  that  was  visited  bj'-  some  Cooper  Club  members 
in  the  summer  of  1910.  A number  of  pelicans  were  noted  flying  with  long  strips 
of  sea  weed  in  their  bills,  for  mending  the  old  nests,  but  none  of  them  had  begun 
to  lay  their  eggs. 

Our  time  was  limited  on  the  i.sland,  so  we  made  directly  for  the  eagle’s  nest 
located  the  day  previous.  The  old  male  sighted  us  as  we  neared  the  cliff,  and  flew 
out  over  the  water  giving  an  alarm  note  repeated  several  times,  but  the  female  did 
not  leave  the  nest  until  we  peered  down  over  the  top  of  the  cliff.  As  she  sailed 
out  over  the  water  we  gazed  eagerly  to  see  if  there  was  a set  of  two  or  three  eggs 
in  the  nest.  Instead  of  eggs  we  spied  two  moving  objects  that  looked  like  balls  of 
downy  cotton  in  the  center  of  the  mass  of  sticks  and  grasses.  The  young  eagles 
looked  to  be  about  two  or  three  days  old.  A half-eaten  fish  was  lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  ne.st,  while  .several  backbones  of  good  sized  fish  could  be  seen  scattered 
around.  Not  wishing  to  keep  the  old  bird  away  from  the  nest  too  long  we  passed 
on  around  the  island,  leaAUiig  them  in  their  glor_y. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  sighted  the  launch  returning  for  us,  so  everything  was 
carried  back  down  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  w^e  were  soon  back  on 
the  launch  bound  for  the  harbor,  I suppose  to  the  relief  of  the  Pelicans  and  Gulls, 
as  they  settled  back  down  among  the  nests  on  top  of  the  cliffs. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  rounding  up  the  sheep  by  Mr.  Webster  and  the  two 
shearers,  so  we  A'olunteered  to  help.  While  driving  some  .stray  sheep  out  of  one 
of  the  small  rocky  gulches  running  up  in  the  island,  Peyton  located  a Raven’s 
( Corvus  corax  simiattis)  nest  in  the  niche  of  a small  cliff.  The  deeply  cupped  top 
of  the  ne.st  was  warmly  lined  with  wool,  but  the  eggs  had  not  yet  been  laid.  This 
I am  sure  was  the  only  Raven’s  nest  on  the  i.slands,  for  wt  pretty  thoroughly  can- 
vassed them  all. 

Saturday,  the  19tli,  we  remained  around  the  harbor  fishing  and  getting  our 
things  together,  as  we  were  to  be  taken  home  the  next  morning,  the  weather  per- 
mitting. So  far  we  had  been  fortunate,  as  the  weather  had  been  very  calm  all 
week. 

The  launch  had  to  be  run  up  to  the  sheep  shearers’  camp  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island  before  leaving  for  the  mainland,  and  Peyton  and  Harrison  went  along  in 
it,  while  I remained  at  camp  to  finish  packing  up.  While  passing  up  the  island, 
near  the  cliffs,  a third  nest  of  the  eagles  was  located  on  the  ledge  of  a cliff,  and  the 
old  bird  could  be  seen  on  it.  It  was  a great  temptation  to  stay  another  day  on  the 
island,  but  everything  w^as  packed  and  loaded  on  board,  so  we  had  to  pass  it  up, 
and  say  good-by  to  Aiiacapa  and  the  eagles. 


FROM  riFLD  AND  STUDY 

Two  Species  New  to  California.  Ovenbinl.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  While  engaged  this 
spring  in  photographic  work  on  the  Farallones  [in  re  the  Farallone  bird-group  being  prepared 
for  the  California  Academy  of  Science) , I had  opportunity  to  observe  several  small  bird  waves, 
each  of  which  brought  us  a motley  assortment  of  eastern  forms.  On  the  29th  of  May  a strange 
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bird  was  reported  to  be  fluttering-  about  a large  front  room,  recentlj-  vacated,  in  one  of  the  light- 
keeper’s  houses.  A party  of  us  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  ladies,  by  a cpiick  motion, 
seized  the  frightened  bird  in  midair,  and  gracionsl}-  presented  it  to  me, — an  adult  male  Ovenbird 
in  prime  feather.  Another  bird  was  seen  outside  the  house  half  an  hour  later,  and  it  haunted 
the  general  vicinity  of  the  keepers'  cpiarters  during  the  remainder  of  our  sta}-,  five  days.  The 
specimen  taken  was  prepared  by  l\Ir.  j.  Rowle\’,  and  is  now  in  the  .\cademy  collection. 

Hlack-throated  (Ireen  \Varl)ler.  Deudroica  virens.  ( )n  the  evening  of  Maj-  29th  I secured, 
at  all  too  close  range,  a female  of  this  species.  It  had  settled  momentarily  upon  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  head  keeper's  house.  Dnfortunately,  most  of  its  head  was  shot  off  by  a Imnched 
charge,  l)ut  "the  remains"  are  now  iti  the  Academy  collection  to  attest  the  validity  of  the  record. 
Another  specimen,  akso  a female,  was  seen  in  compaiiy  with  such  other  migrants  as  Redstart, 
Magnolia  Warbler,  etc.,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  1st:  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  it. — W. 
Leon  Dawson. 

Swallow  Notes  from  Fresno  County,  California. — Mr.  (IrinnelTs  record  in  The  Con- 
dor for  Maj'-June  of  a pair  of  Barn  Swallows  observed  near  I'resno  on  March  I.t  last,  has  caused 
me  to  put  the  following  notes  on  record. 

On  the  morning  of  March  19,  19().t  the  writer  obser\  ed  a single  Barn  Swallow  (//iriindo  ery- 
Uiroyastey)  in  company  with  several  Tree  Swallows  circling  about  a pond  some  six  miles  north 
of  Fresno.  As  it  was  the  first  one  seen  that  spring  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bird  had  reached 
this  place  from  some  point  to  the  north  of  xis.  My  suspicions  were  parti}'  confirmed  during  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  when  the  Barn  Swallows  apparently  departed  toward  the  north.  September 
2.T  large  numbers  of  them  passed  over  at  fretpient  intervals  all  day.  They  certainly  appeared  to 
be  migrating  but  were  travelling  in  a course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pur.sue  at  that  time  of  year.  The  following  spring  1 had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
watch  for  the  first  migrant,  and  was  not  greatly  surprised  on  the  morning  of  March  19,  upon  hear- 
ing a cheerful  twittering  overhead,  to  see  a Barn  Swallow  travelling  .southward  at  a considerable 
height. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  swallow  has  two  routes  by  which  it  enters  this  part  of  the  .San  Joaquin 
\’alley  ? Possibly  in  certain  seasons  the  usual  .southern  way  is  undesirable  from  some  cause,  and 
the  birds  enter  the  valley  by  a northern  route.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  observers 
living  north  of  Fresno,  the  dates  upon  which  this  swallow  was  first  observed  for  the  spring  of 
1900. 

In  Fresno  County  the  Barn  .Swallows  nest,  almost  without  exception,  under  bridges,  fasten- 
ing their  nests  to  the  stringers  over  the  water.  The  smaller  bridges  over  all  the  irrigation 
ditches  shelter  from  one  to  three  or  four  pairs,  while  the  species  swarms  by  hundreds  under  the 
large  ones  that  span  some  of  the  sloughs. 

The  Tree  .Swallow  Uridopt  acne  bicolor)  is  pre.sent  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  winter, 
but  each  year  during  January  and  I'-ebruary,  I have  observed  a .southward  movemexit  on  the  part 
of  this  species.  .Sometimes  a single  bird  passes  over  but  often  two  or  three  are  seen  together. 

The  Tree  Swallow  has  been  fouml  nesting  in  sycamores  along  the  .San  Joacpiin  river  and  in 
pine  stubs  at  .Shaver  Lake. 

On  March  28,  190, S the  writer  found  a pair  of  Violet-green  Swallows  (Tachycineta  thalassifia 
Irpida)  busily  engaged  in  carrying  nesting  material  into  a cavity  in  a sycamore  stub  near  the 
river  about  nine  miles  north  of  I'resno.  .Several  other  pairs  were  discussing  the  fitness  of  other 
cavities.  This,  I think,  is  rather  early  nesting. 

My  earliest  record  for  the  arrival  of  the  Cliff  .Swallow  il’c/roc/ic/idoft  lit/iifroHS)  is  March  14 
(190,1  and  1904).  A nesting  colony  was  examined  April  29,  1910  in  which  a number  of  nests  held 
good  sized  young  birds. — ^^(oiiN  (L  Tveer. 

Man-o’-War  Birds  in  Southern  California. — On  June  1.1,  1911,  two  immature  Man-o’-War 
Birds  [Fregata  aqnila),  were  caught  with  hook  and  line,  by  a fisherman,  at  the  ocean  end  of  the 
pleasure  pier.  Long  Beach,  California.  The  birds  have  the  white  heads,  which,  according  to 
Cones  Key,  is  the  plumage  of  two  year  old  birtls  of  this  species. 

They  are  now,  (June  14,  1911),  on  exhibition  in  B.  A.  Orant’s  "Animal  Flxhibit",  under  the 
Long  Beach  pleasure  pier,  and  are  doing  well  on  a diet  of  fish. — C.  B.  Linton. 
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ItDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NPAVS 

During  tlie  past  snnniier  the  University  of 
California  Alnsenni  of  Vertebrate  Zoolog}'  has 
hail  two  expeditions  in  the  field,  both  in  the 
state  of  California.  This  in  addition  to  the 
party  which,  earlier  in  the  season  (March  6 to 
June  6)  traversed  the  length  of  the  San  Joacpiin 
Valley.  Some  of  the  ornithological  results  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  (primarily  a iiiaiiniial  col- 
lecting expedition) are  published  in  the  present, 
and  in  the  last  nuniber  of  The  Condor. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  and  Miss  Louise 
Kellogg,  with  assistants,  spent  three  months 
in  the  high  iiionntains  of  Siskiyou  County,  col- 
lecting birds  and  inaiiinials,  in  continuance  of 
work  begun  by  them  in  Trinity  County,  during 
January  and  February.  The  series  of  speci- 
mens gathered  includes  some  species  new  to  the 
(Museum  collections,  and  others  but  scantily 
represented;  while  one  species  of  bird  was  se- 
cured new  to  the  state  of  California. 

The  special  point  of  enquiry  toward  which 
the  work  has  been  directed  is  to  ascertain  the 
relationships  of  the  fauna  of  the  region  with 
that  of  Mount  Shasta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Humboldt  Bay  region  on  the  other.  At  the 
latter  point  the  Museum  had  collectors  working 
during  the  previous  summer  (1910) ; the  Mount 
Shasta  fauna  has  been  tiie  subject  of  exhaustive 
study  liy  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

J.  (Iriniiell  and  W.  P.  Taylor,  with  T.  I.  .Stor- 
er,  II.  A.  Carr,  and  N.  .Stern  as  assistants,  have 
been  exploring  the  mountains  lietween  Bakers- 


field and  Mount  Whitney  since  the  middle  of 
June.  In  two  parties  they  traveled  up  different 
branches  of  the  Kern  River,  finally  meeting  in 
the  high  niouiitaiiis,  and  are  to  come  out  by 
way  of  Owen’s  Valley,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  range.  The  expedition  has  been  highly 
successful  ill  every  way.  At  the  last  report  re- 
ceived there  were  but  two  species  of  mammals 
known  to  occur  in  the  region  which  had  not 
been  secured,  and  the  bird  collection  is  almost 
as  comprehensive,  at  least  as  regards  summer 
residents.  The  results  will  lie  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, both  in  relation  to  the  collections  already 
amassed  from  the  southern  California  mountain 
ranges,  and  to  those  from  the  .San  Joaquin  Valley. 

California  ornithologists  will  rejoice  at  the 
news  that  3.1r.  F.  .S.  Daggett  has  returned  to 
this  state,  and  that  there  is  a possibility  of  his 
making  his  home  here  once  more.  The  Cooper 
Club  will  profit  greatly  by  the  renewal  of  his 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Dr.  N.  Dearborn,  of  the  Biological  .Survey, 
has  been  spending  part  of  the  summer  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  pursuance  of  the  work  of  that  Bureau, 
visiting  the  forest  reserves  of  .Santa  Barliara, 
Los  Angeles,  and  .San  Bernardino  counties. 

1 1 is  particular  sliuly  is  the  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  smaller  rodents  are 
detrimental  to  the  planting  operations  of  the 
P'orestry  Department,  and  devising  ways  of  re- 
ducing their  numliers  where  necessary. 

Mr.  Malcolm  P.  Anderson,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  been  collecting  birds  and  mammals  in 
Asia  for  the  British  Museum,  has  recently  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Menlo  Park,  California. 
His  work  took  hiiii  to  the  more  remote  islands 
of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  and  also  to  the. 
wilder  parts  of  western  China,  and  to  Thibet. 

PUBLICATIONS  REVllJWEl) 

A Revision  of  the  B'orms  of  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker  [Dryobates  villosus  [Linnaeus]). 
By  Harry  C.  Oberhouser.  [ "- Proc.  U.  .S. 
Nat.  Mils.,  vol.  40,  1911,  pp.  .S95-621,  pl.70(map). 
Published  June  1911.]  As  a result  of  the 
careful  examination  of  a very  large  series  of 
these  woodpeckers  ( 1070  specimens)  Mr.  Ober- 
holser  increases  the  fourteen  forms  heretofore 
recognized,  to  twenty,  three  of  the  newly  de- 
scriVied  subspecies  occurring  north  of  Mexico, 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  A.  (>.  U.  Check 
List.  Of  the  remaining  three,  two  are  from 
(Mexico  and  one  from  Nicaragua. 

Dryobates  v.  hyloscopus  suffers  the  most  in 
this  readjustment,  as  it  supplies  the  material 
for  all  three  of  the  new  North  American  forms — 
jy.  V.  orins,  type  from  Onincy,  California,  oc- 
curring in  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon, 
south  to  central  California,  D.  v.  Icucothorectis, 
in  central  New  Mexico,  northern  Arizona,  and 
southern  Utah,  and  D.  v.  icastus,  a Mexican 
form  ranging  north  to  extreme  southeastern 
Arizona  and  south we.stern  New  Mexico.  The 
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uni'orluiiale  hyloscupiis,  thus  (lisineiiibered,  is 
finall)'  restricted  to  a sleuder  thread  of  territor\' 
winding  over  parts  of  southern  California  and 
along  the  coast,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  state:  and  the  threat  ini- 
jilied  in  the  statement  that  the  t\  pe  of  the  suh- 
s])ecies,  from  San  Jose,  California,  is  not  realh' 
l\'pical  of  an\'  form,  leads  ns  to  fear  that  itmaj' 
even  he  cast  out  from  this,  its  last  refuge! 

The  name  of  the  big  Northern  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker is  changed  to  Dryotm/cs  vH/osus  septeu- 
Irionalis  (Nnttall)  on  grounds  which  may  or 
may  not  he  considered  adequate.  The  range 
of  77.  V.  piioideus  is  given  as  including  I’rince 
of  Wales  Island,  .Vlaska,  a \ iew  with  which 
the  present  re\  iewer  does  not  agree  at  all,  for 
rea.sons  alread}'  detailed  elsewhere.  .Vlso  the 
statements  that  harrisi  is  remarkably  uniform 
in  size  and  color,  over  its  entire  range,  and 
that  there  is  ver}'  little  indi\-idnal  variation  in 
the  form,  are  not  borne  out  b}’  an  Alaskan  series 
at  haml,  evidently  more  extensi\-e  than  the 
material  from  that  region  at  the  disjjosal  of 
.Mr.  Oberholser. 

However,  these  are  matters  of  detail,  ami 
largel}’  of  opinion,  Imt  whether  or  not  one  feels 
inclined  to  give  names  to  all  of  the  rather 
slightly  differentiated  varieties  here  recognized, 
there  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  \'alue  and 
excellence  of  IMr.  ( iberholser’s  work.  Careful 
discrimination  is  recpiired  in  the  handling  of  a 
difficidt  group  like  the  one  under  discussion, 
and  we  have  in  the  present  paper  an  accurate 
resume  of  the  problem.  The  descriptions  and 
critical  comments  are  such  as  will  always  be  re- 
turned to  by  future  workers,  the  key  to  the 
subspecies,  contained  in  the  introduction,  is  ex- 
cellently devised  (if  all  the  indi\idnals  of  a 
subspecies  would  onl}’ be  ‘'typical"!),  and  the 
map  cmtlining  the  breeding  ranges  is  a decided- 
ly \’aluable  feature  of  the  paper.  — 1 1.  S.  S. 

.\  Revision  of  the  For.msoftiie  T.addkr- 
K.vcKEi)  Woodpecker  (Jhyohates  scalaris 
[Wagler]).  By  H.\rrv  C.  ( hsERiiOLSER.  [ - 
I’roc.  I'.  S.  National  (Museum,  Vol.  -11,  pji.  l,Ti- 
TSb,  pi.  12  (map):  published  June  .10,  1011.]  As 
one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  ( Ilierholser's  study  of 
this  group  “the  six  currently  recognized  races 
are  here  increased  to  fifteen. ’’  In  jilace  of 
/'>rvobates  s.  bairdi,  heretofore  considered  to  be 
the  form  ranging  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  Hnited  .States,  from  Texas  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia,we  have  here  two  races  described,  77,?. 
symplectiis,  the  Texas  Woodpecker,  and  77  s. 
cacfophihis  (t3’pe  locality  Tucson,  Arizona),  the 
form  occurring  in  northern  (Mexico,  western 
Texas,  New  IMexico,  Arizona,  and  .southern 
California.  7)Mf;  if?  is  restricted  to  a compara- 
tively limited  area  in  central  Mexico.  Neither 
of  the  two  subspecies  regarded  as  inhabiting 
Lower  California  (77  s.  ereuiicus  in  the  north- 


ern, and  J).  s.  huasaniis  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  peninsula)  is  considered  to  occur  in 
southern  California,  specimens  from  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  formerly  identified  as  77  Incasa- 
?nts,  being  now  regarded  as  variants  of  cacto- 
phi/us  showing  intergradation  with  77  .v.  cre- 
niicus. — 1 1.  S.  S. 

De.scription  of  .-k  New  Spotted  Towiiee 
FROM  THE  HRE.VT  B.\SIN.  Bv  J.  ( 1 R IiNNFlEE. 
[ Univ.  Calif.  I’ubl.  Zook,  vol.  7,  August  24, 
1911,  pp,  ,109 — ,111.]  The  Towhee  of  northern 
Nevada,  northeastern  California  and  southern 
< Iregon  is  here  separated  as  a distinct  form, 
under  the  name  of  Pipilo  macnlafus  ciirtahis, 
tvpe  localit}’  Bine  h'orest  Mountains,  Nevada, 
h'rom  P.  nt.  )>iontanHS  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  it  is  distinguished  by  shorter  wing  and 
tail,  and  darker  coloration:  from  P.  nt.  tnega- 
lotty.v  bj-  somewhat  paler  coloration,  greater 
extent  of  white  markings,  and  much  shorter 
hind-toe-and-claw.  It  is  a migratory  form, 
the  summer  range  about  as  given  above,  while 
winter  s]3ecimens  were  secured  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River. — 11.  S.  S. 

A New  Beuf;  Hrosbe.vk  from  C.veiforni.v. 
Bv  J.  (Irinneee.  [ Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
\ ol.  xxi\-,  June  19,  1911,  p.  16,1.]  The  Cali- 
fornia Blue  (Irosbeak,  here  named  Guiraca 
caerulea  .salicarius.  {type  localit}’  Colton,  .San 
Bernardino  Count}’) , is  separated  from  G.  c. 
laziila  main!}’  on  the  smaller  size  and  different 
proportions  of  the  bill.  The  two  forms  are  in- 
distinguishable in  color,  both  differing  from 
G.  c.  caerulea  of  the  South  .\tlantic  .States  in 
the  paler  blue  coloration  of  the  male  bird.  — 11. 
S.  S. 

E.vrlv  Sum.mer  Bird.s  in  Vosemite  7Lt.E- 
EEY.  Bv  J.dRiNNEEL.  [:=.Sierra  Club  Bulletin, 
vol.  .S,  June,  1911,  pp.  118-124.]  A sketch  of 
the  birds  observed  in  the  valley  during  a ten 
days  visit  (IMay  22  to  June  1,  1911).  The  species 
met  with  during  this  time,  fiftj’-five  in  number, 
are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  article:  while  of  the 
more  interesting  or  conspicuous  ones,  portions 
of  life  history  or  particulars  of  the  manner  of 
occurrence,  are  detailed  in  the  body  of  the  pa- 
per. The  best  find  was  a nest  of  the  Calaver- 
as 7Varbler:  another,  nearly  as  good,  one  of 
the  Winter  Wren. 

The  number  of  species  noted  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  “in  abundance  and  variety 
of  its  bird  life  Vosemite  is  at  the  ver}-  least  as 
well  provided  for  as  any  other  part  of  the  M'est 
of  similar  climatic  and  floral  qualifications”: 
though  the  magnificent  .scenic  attractions  are  .so 
engrossing  as  to  assist  at  first  to  a different  im- 
liression. 

The  paper  closes  with  a list  of  the  five  titles 
previously  published  relative  to  the  birds  of 
Vosemite  Valiev. — 1 1.  ,S.  .S. 
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Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  hEE  Chambers, 
Eagle  Rock,  Cal. 


Wantbd — Good  skins  of  any  of  the  Owls, 
especially  certain  of  the  rarer  species,  for  which 
I can  offer  very  desirable  exchanges  in  skins  or 
sets.  Many  other  skins  wanted.  Alfred  B. 
Howell,  250  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

For  Sale — Complete  sets  of  Condor,  Bird- 
Lore,  Auk,  Nidiologist,  Warbler,  Bittern,  Coun- 
try Life  in  America,  Suburban  Life;  also  vol- 
umes of  Oologist,  Osprey,  O.  & O. , Audubon 
Magazine,  Journal  Maine  Ornith.  Soc.,  Amer- 
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singles  of  such  species  as  Northern  Phalarope, 
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Hawk,  Snowy  Owl,  Raven,  Snowflake,  Lap- 
land  Lohgspur,  Tree  Sparrow,  Am.  Pipit,  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush,  etc. , because  one  or  more  eggs 
are  imperfect  or  a part  of  the  set  has  been  de- 
stroyed. I collect  sets  of  birds  of  prey  only, 
but  also  desire  living  turtles  and  certain  other 
reptiles.  J.  D.  Sornborger,  Rowley,  Mass. 

Wanted  for  Cash — In  original  covers, 
clean  and  in  perfect  condition  for  binding: 
Wilson  Bulletin,  nos.  4,  6,  7;  The  Osprey  (new 
series),  vol. I,  1902,  no.  7 ; The  Oologist,  vol.  Ill 
(1886),  no.  4,  vol.  IV  (1887),  nos.  1,  3,  4;  vol. 
V (1888),  no.  6,  vol.  VI  (1889),  no.  4,  nos.  139 
and  266;  The  Journal  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc., 
vol.  IV,  nos.  2,  3,  4,  vol.  V,  nos.  1,  4;  The  Iowa 
Ornithologist,  vol.  II,  nos.  1,  2,  4,  vol.  IV,  nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4. — G.  H.  Messenger,  President  Linden 
Bank,  Linden,  loiva. 

Wanted — Audubon  Ornith.  Biography,  vols. 
2,4,5;  Nuttall,  Manual,  1840,  2 vols.;  Bull. 
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Wanted — Wilson  Bulletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
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IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nos.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Cal. 


Exchange — I have  for  exchange  beautiful 
series  of  Sandhill  Crane,  Osprey,  Pine,  Parula, 
Hooded  and  Prairie  Warblers,  Seaside  Spar- 
rows and  many  other  desirable  sets  with  nests. 

For  Sale — Fisher’s  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the 
U.  S.,  one  plate  missing,  $4.50.  Maynard’s 
Nests  and  Eggs  $1. 50.  Forest  and  Stream  Vols. 
I to  XIII  inc.  bound,  $2  per  vol.  Index  to 
bird  notes  in  same  $2.  See  last  Condor  for  my 
wants,  also  one  set  of  Duck  and  Pigeon  Hawks 
and  Whooping  Crane.  H.  H.  Bailey,  Box 
154  Newport  News,  Va. 
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H.  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Grand  Park,  III. 

Wanted  for  Cash — Best  market  prices  paid 
for  Bird-Lore  Vol.  2 No.  2 and  Wilson  Bulle- 
tin Nos.  4,  6,  7 & 8.  Louis  S.  Kohler, 
Bloomfield  N.  J. 
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Fla.  Screech  Owl  5-2,  2-3,  Sandhill  Crane.  1-2. 
Wilson’s  Snipe  2-4.  Want  Mountain  Plover, 
Western  Willet,  Avocet,  Piping  Plover,  Golden 
Eagle,  western  species  of  hawks,  etc.  Donald 

J.  Nicholson,  Orlando,  Florida.  Box  631. 
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ANOTHER  FORTNIGHT  ON  THE  FARALLONES 


By  WILLIAM  LEON  DAWSON 


WITH  SEVEN  PHOTOS  BY  THE:  AUTHOR 


O BE  SURE  it  was  the  writer’s  fortnight,  so 
that  the  word  “another”  must  be  understood 
as  recalling  the  visits  of  other  adventurers  in- 
stead of  former  personal  experience.  TheFaral- 
lones  are  classical  ground,  and  their  ornitholog- 
ical resources  have  been  so  frequently  and  ably 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  The  Condor  and 
elsewhere,  that  one  hesitates  to  add  his  mite  to 
the  imposing  array  of  published  notes.  This 
fact  also  must  excuse  the  writer  for  assuming 
in  his  readers  a general  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tion, topography  and  history  of  the  Farallones, 
as  well  as  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  its  im- 
mortal double  quintette  of  breeding  birds.  But  precisely  because  such  a general  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  in  this,  the  most  populous  breeding  resort  of  the  nearer 
Pacific  Coast,  a report  of  current  conditions  there  may  not  be  amiss. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  had  permission  to  secure  material  for  a magnificent  “habitat  group”,  the 
writer  spent  the  fortnight,  May  20  to  June  3 inclusive,  studying  and  photographing 
the  birds  of  the  Farallones. 


The  trip  out  was  made  in  a “tug” 


properly  written  t^^g  and 


or  '"u  ( the 

g 

ast-named,  known  as  the  descensus  ad  inferno,  being  the  most  excruciating,  both 
n fact  and  in  retrospect).  Neptune  demanded  toll,  and  in  default  of  payment  gave 
his  hapless  victim  a sound  thrashing,  after  the  rude  fashion  observed  by  the  Skua 
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and  others.  A salute  of  seventeen  hundred  Murres  was  fired  upon  our  arrival  (only 
the  east  battery  participating,  however);  and  we  were  introduced  to  the  fourteen 
Farallonians,  from  Mr.  Rosendale,  the  able  head  keeper,  to  baby  ‘ ‘Snoozer”  Cobb,  the 
idol  of  the  thirteen  grown  ups.  But  the  birds  ! They  are  the  real  proprietors.  The 
pungent  odor  of  guano  smites  the  nostrils  at  six  cable-lengths  remove;  while  ashore 
it  is  fairly  stifling  to  the  novice.  From  pinnacle  and  arch  and  ledge  comes  the  faint 
uproar  of  the  Murres,  alwa3"s  crowding,  bowing,  craning,  gabbling;  “sea  pigeons’’ 
hiss  and  “sea  parrots”  flit  by  in  silent  platoons;  while  over  all  rises  the  discordant 
scream  of  the  sea  gull, the  irrepressible,  the  irreconcilable,  the  insatiable  Western  Gull. 

Humans  sit  only  by  sufferance  on  the  edge  of  this  avian  volcano,  while  every- 
where, by  day  or  night,  birds  shift  and  seethe  and  gyrate  in  multitudinous  kaleido- 
scopic succession.  Birds — — BIRDS.  It  is  a sight  to  be  remembered,  and 
no  enthusiasm  of  utterance  on  the  part  of  visitors  can  quite  spoil  it  for  you  when 
your  turn  comes. 


Fig.  49.  IN  .\NGRV  MOOD 
I.OOKING  NORTHE.-\ST  Taw.-^RD  SUG.\RLO.\F 


The  weather  was  charming  the  first  day  or  so.  Not  a breath  of  air  stirred,  and 
the  sun  was  burning  bright, — insomuch  that  a mere  gross  of  photographic  plates 
looked  insignificant  beside  the  boundless  opportunity.  But  on  the  third  day  the 
northwest  wind  tuned  up.  It  blew  with  steadily  increasing  pressure  until  photog- 
raphy was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  out-of-door  study  of  any  sort  became  a test  of 
endurance.  The  mercury  registered  48°  at  night  and  rose  to  52°  daytimes.  After 
eight  days  the  north  wind  fell  and  we  had  dull  weather  from  the  southwest.  This 
brought  the  migrants,  a motley  and  a woe-begone  company.  There  is  no  cover  on 
the  island  save  a bit  of  a grove  of  Monterey  cypress  near  the  siren,  and  a hedge 
about  a tiny  garden  in  the  keeper’s  yard.  Yet,  misguided  and  bewildered,  the  frail 
creatures  came,  day  after  day,  Alaskan  migrants,  wanderers  from  the  mainland, and 
exiles  from  the  far  East.  The  occurrence  of  unusual  eastern  forms  has  been  noted 
on  these  islands  before.  Indeed,  at  the  present  rate  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
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practically  every  species  of  the  eastern  Mniotiltidce  should  report  sooner  or  later  at 
this  inho,spitable  rock.  We  are  not,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  it  posse.sses  unusual 
attractions  for  them.  It  is  only  that  the  slight  percentage  of  alien  blood  always 
present  in  our  coastwise  migrations  is  here  more  readily,  almost  inevitably, 
detected. 

As  to  the  relative  abundance  of  the  staple  forms  the  writer  is  ill-prepared  to 
record  conclusions.  The  Murres  are  said  to  be  less  abundant  than  in  the  days  of 
the  eggers.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  because  of  the  domination  of  the  Western  Gull — 
this  and  the  ravages  of  the  crude-oil  plague.  The  region  just  outside  of  the  Golden 
Gate  is  especially  cursed  by  this  unlawful  practice,  the  cleaning  out  of  the  water 
{and  oil  zvastc)  ballast  of  the  “tankers”  just  previous  to  entering  the  harbor. 
That  this  is  an  active  factor  in  bird  destruction  is  attested  by  the  abundance  of  oil- 
soaked  carcasses  which  line  the  sparse  beaches  of  the  southeast  Farallon.  Murres 
are  the  chief  sufferers,  but  Grebes,  Loons,  Scoters,  and  Pigeon  Guillemots  are  fre- 
quent victims,  and  the  destruction  goes  relentlessly  on  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  statement  sometimes  made  that  Murres  outnumber  all  other  species 
combined  upon  the  island  is  certainly  ill  considered.  Cassin  Anklets  probably 
outnumber  them  two  or  three  to  one.  The  Petrels  are  a close  second  to  the  Auklets, 
and  the  Murres  may  come  in  third.  Other  resident  species  are  represented  in 
fair  proportions, — all,  that  is,  save  the  Farallon  Cormorants.  This  colony  has  suf- 
fered from  too  much  attention,  human  as  well  as  Larine,  and  its  numbers  are 
slowly  declining.  But  it  is  a very  difficult  task  for  humans  to  restore  the  “bal- 
ance” of  Nature.  The  wrinkled  old  dame  is  under  no  contract  to  maintain  equal- 
ity among  the  species,  and  laisscz  faire  is  perhaps  the  best  motto  for  us.  We  can 
be  virtuous  (or  at  least  moderate)  ourselves,  Imt  we  cannot  settle  disputes  among 
Nature’s  children. 

Below  follows  an  irregularly  annotated  list  of  all  the  species  observed  on  the 
southeast  Farallon  from  May  20  to  June  .3,  1911. 

1.  Gaviaimmer.  Loon.  One  adult  seen  in  Fisherman’s  Bay  within  twenty 
feet  of  shore,  June  2nd. 

2.  Lunda  cirrhata.  Tufted  Puffin.  Present  throughout  our  stay  and  breed- 
ing to  the  number  of  several  thousand.  Athough  eggs,  and  these  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  incubation,  were  to  be  found  at  tlie  outset,  there  was  a notable  increase 
in  numbers  of  these  birds  during  the  earlier  days  of  our  visit,  and  this  movement 
did  not  culminate  till  about  the  28th  of  May.  Breeding  is  conducted  chiefly  on 
the  West  End  and  on  the  higher  portions  of  Tower  Hill.  The  birds  have  little 
opportunity  for  digging  in  earth,  and  little  occasion  for  providing  fresh  burrows, 
since  crannies  and  crevices  of  every  sort  abound.  Many  of  these  retreats  have  been 
worked  in  the  softer  strata  of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  bear  evidence  of  occupa- 
tion measured  by  cycles  rather  thaii  by  generations.  Many  eggs  or  sitting  birds 
are  visible  from  the  surface,  and  some  of  the  nesting  sites  are  nothing  more  than 
the  innermost  recesses  of  niches  and  caves  occupied  by  Murres. 

.3.  Ptychoramphus  aleuticus.  Cassin  Anklet.  The  Cassin  Auklets  are  evcry- 
■where.  Burrows  predominate,  but  there  is  not  a cleft,  nook,  crack,  cranny,  fis- 
sure, aperture,  retreat,  niche,  cave,  receptacle,  or  hidey-hole  from  the  w^ater’s 
edge  to  the  summit  of  the  light-tower  which  is  not  likely  to  harbor  this  ubiquitous 
bird.  The  interstices  of  the  stone  walls  contain  them  to  the  number  of  thousands. 
Every  cavity  not  definitely  occupied  by  puffin,  petrel,  or  rabbit  is  tenanted  by  an 
Auklet;  and  in  many  cases  quarters  are  shared.  If  one’s  imagination  is  not  suf- 
ficiently stimulated  by  regular  occurrences,  it  will  be  jogged  by  appearances  in  un- 
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expected  places, — an  old  nest  of  Rock  Wren  or  Pigeon  Guillemot,  an  inner  recess 
of  a Murre  cave,  an  abandoned  spur  of  a Puffin  burrow,  an  overturned  wheelbar- 
row or  neglected  board  lying  on  the  ground,  driftwood  on  the  beach — anything 
affording  the  slightest  prospect  of  protection  or  cover.  A pile  of  coal,  sacked  up 
and  awaiting  transfer  from  landing  to  siren,  was  found  to  be  full  of  them.  Since 
this  was  the  rule  from  center  to  circumference  of  this  magic  isle,  we  conclude  that 
the  Cassin  Auklet  is  the  commonest  bird  on  the  Farallones,  and  estimates  of  popu- 
lation anywhere  short  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  do  not  take  account  of 
the  facts. 

The  Cassin  Auklet  seems  incapable  of  controlling  the  force  of  its  flight,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  birds  are  not  every  one  of  them  dashed  to  pieces  in  a single 
night.  In  this  respect  they  remind  one  of  nothing  else  so  much  as  beetles  or 
moths,  which  come  hurtling  into  the  region  of  candle-light,  crash  against  the 
candle-stick,  and  without  an  instant’s  pause  begin  an  animated  search  afoot.  This 
crash-and-crawl  method  seems  not  exceptional  but  characteristic  in  the  Auklet.  It 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  paved  area  just  outside  our  workroom  door. 
Crash!  announced  the  arrival  of  another  food-laden  messenger  from  the  unknown 
deeps.  The  impact  of  collision  with  the  building  invariably  stunned  the  bird  so 
that  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  it  immediately  began  a frantic  search,  and,  as  likely 
as  not,  before  you  could  lay  hands  on  it,  disappeared  in  a crack  under  the  doorstep. 
"Right  here!  Right  here!"  from  a certain  spot  under  the  flooring  proclaimed  the 
home-coming,  and  so  enthusiastic  would  be  the  reception  accorded  the  dinner- 
laden parent  that  for  a time  all  human  conversation  was  suspended. 

Fresh  eggs  were  the  rule  throughout  our  stay,  but  this  was  only  the  average, 
and  every  phase  of  departure  was  noted  up  to  chicks  half-grown.  Not  enough 
birds  without  eggs  were  discovered  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  birds  occupy  their 
burrows  for  some  days  previous  to  deposition;  but  such  I suspect  to  be  the  fact,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  monotocous  species. 

4.  Cepphus  columba.  Pigeon  Guillemot.  Present  in  small  numbers  from  the 
first,  but  attaining  a maximum  of  about  two  hundred  June  1st.  The  gentle  “sea 
pigeon”  nests  in  crevices  anywhere  from  about  twenty  feet  above  tide  up  to 
the  summit  of  Tower  Hill.  Its  favorite  nesting  range,  however,  is  an  immense 
rock-slide  on  the  east  slopes  of  Tower  Hill.  Quite  contrary  to  any  previous  ex- 
perience with  these  birds  (in  Washington),  I found  all  the  nests  carefully  lined, 
usually  w'ith  rock  flakes,  sometimes  with  pebbles  or  bits  of  rusty  iron. 

5.  Uria  troille  californica.  California  Murre.  Because  of  its  fabled  abund- 
ance and  its  history  of  unexampled  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  “eggers”,  the 
liveliest  curiosity  possessed  my  mind  regarding  the  present  status  and  behavior  of 
this  species.  In  both  matters  I was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  For  some  reason 
this  Murre  has  not  profited  by  full  protection  as  might  have  been  expected.  It 
has  neither  increased  in  numbers  nor  gained  in  confidence.  The  fault  lies,  I think, 
chiefly  w'ith  the  gulls,  which  have  profited  enormously  under  near  immunity  from 
human  attack.  To  be  sure,  the  human  is  oftenest  the  occasion,  but  seldom  the 
cause,  of  the  wrong-doing.  Our  presence  was  hailed  with  glad  acclaim  by  the 
gulls,  wdio,  though  somewhat  fearful  for  their  own  treasures,  are  alw'ays  eager  for 
an  excuse  to  plunder  “the  ledges”.  In  fact,  the  Larine  outcry  always  seemed  to 
be  nine-tenths  make-believe,  being  intended  to  alarm  the  galleries  instead  of  voic- 
ing a personal  anxiety.  Obedient  to  the  tradition,  the  Murres  begin  to  shift  and 
edge  away  when  the  gulls  assure  them  that  yonder  object  picking  its  way  carefully 
over  the  rocks  is  dangerous.  It  looks  harmless,  but  who  knows  ? A gull  swoops 
near  to  the  ledge  and  .shrieks,  “Fly  for  your  lives,  you  fools!”  The  timorous  obey 
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promptly;  the  rest  crowd  to  the  edges.  Fear  becomes  panic,  and  panic  rout;  while 
the  gulls  swarm  down  to  feast  on  the  abandoned  eggs. 

It  is  possible  that  conditions  would  improve  were  the  island  absolutely  unin- 
habited. The  “West  End”  is  preserved  from  human  invasion  with  a fair  degree 
of  rigor;  but  ten  men  marooned  on  government  service  require  some  little  breath- 
ing space  and  cannot  always  wait  on  the  affairs  of  foolish  Mnrres.  The  tradition 
holds,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time — or  until  such  time  as  the  Government  decides 
which  it  will  protect,  Murres  or  Gulls. 

There  was  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Murres  hauling  out  upon  the 
ledges  up  to  May  30,  when  the  movement  ceased.  The  Murres  enjoy  a wide  and 
practically  general  distribution  throughout  the  group,  but  the  larger  colonies  are  on 


Fig.  50.  A MOUNTAIN  RANGE  IN  MINIATURE 
VIEW  ON  SOUTHEAST  FARALEON  ROOKING  SOUTH 

the  off-shore  rocks  and  outermost  promontories.  Thus,  Seal  Rock,  or  “Saddle- 
back”, as  it  is  called  locally,  lying  southwest  from  the  keepers’  houses,  was  black 
with  them  above  the  range  of  the  lions.  In  like  manner,  Sugar  Loaf  and  its  asso- 
ciated rocks  on  the  northeast  presented  most  favorable  conditions.  A fiat-topped 
rock  at  the  extreme  west  end  and  the  great  arch  hard  by,  perhaps  came  next  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  the  slopes  and  ledges  on  the  north  side  of  Maintop  harbor 
thousands,  and  Indian  Head  became  so  popular  latterly  that  we  did  not  go  near  it. 
The  “great  Murre  cave”,  likewise,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island,  did 
not  dare  visit  latterly,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  does  not  nearly  measure 
up  to  its  ancient  standards  in  point  of  population. 
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A reliable  estimate  is  difficult  to  make,  but  I doubt  if  over  20,000  Murres  now 
haul  out  on  the  southeast  Farallon  and  its  outliers. 

While  reviewing  a ledge  one  day  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Rowley,  I noticed  a 
bird  which  apparently  had  its  back  to  us  while  all  the  others  were  facing.  Closer 
examination  showed  that  it  too  was  facing  us.  Its  underparts  were  the  same  color 
that  a Murre’s  back  should  be,  sooty  black.  A lucky  shot  secured  it,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a male  bird  with  breeding  organs  in  active  condition,  a melanistic  specimen 
without  a trace  of  white  in  its  plumage. 

6.  Larus  occidentalis.  Western  Gull.  These  birds  afforded  the  dominant 
note  of  life  on  the  West  End,  the  fashionable  residence  quarter  of  the  Farallones. 
The}'  nested  anywhere  from  beach  to  pinnacle,  and  a careful  examination  of  near  a 
thousand  nests  discovered  a singular  uniformity  of  type  in  coloring  of  the  eggs. 
This  is  evidently  a closely  inbred  colony,  free  for  ages  from  admixture  or  disturbing 
influences.  I have  seen  a four  times  greater  variation  in  a small  colony  of  not  forty 
pairs  on  a rock  off  the  coast  of  Washington,  debatable  ground  between 
occidentalis  and  glaacescens.  While  most  nests  contained  three  eggs,  three 
clutches  of  four  w'ere  found,  the  eggs  being  in  each  instance  unquestionably  the 
product  of  a single  bird. 

In  several  instances  I detected  cannibalism,  if  such  a harsh  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a habit  of  sampling  eggs  of  the  same  species.  In  each  case  the  offender 
appeared  to  have  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unlawful  feast,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  they  were  cases  of  piracy  or  worse.  Certainly  the  gulls  are  very 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  .shifting  readjustment  wffiich  accompanies  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bird-man  is  always  attended  with  many  sharp  passages-at-arms  among 
the  gulls.  Conscience  plays  a proper  part  and  the  jealous  owner  always  wins. 

Possibly  three  thousand  pairs  nested  this  season. 

7.  Larus  heermanni.  Heermann  Gull.  Only  one  individual  twice  seen. 
The  second  time  he  was  found  in  company  with  Western  Gulls,  a member  of  a 
Murre-marauding  company. 

8.  Oceanodroma  kaedingi.  Kaeding  Petrel.  Our  tents  were  finally  pitched 
under  the  lee  of  Tower  Hill  on  the  south  side,  and  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
Government  Wireless  Station.  Near  us  were  several  half-ruined  stone  walls,  the 
relics  of  occupation  by  the  eggers,  or  possibly  by  their  predecessors,  the  Russian 
sea-otter  hunters.  These  walls  resounded  nightly  to  the  incessant  cries  of  Petrels 
as  did  every  other  wall  on  the  island.  On  the  evening  of  May  30,  Leon  Garland 
one  of  the  wireless  operators,  secured  a white-rumped  petrel  in  his  tent,  whither  it 
had  been  attracted  by  the  light.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June,  Mr.  Garland 
brought  in  another  Kaeding  Petrel,  which  he  had  secured  in  one  of  these  old  stone 
walls  near  his  tent,  and  he  declared  that  the  bird  had  been  found  sitting  on  an  egg, 
although  the  latter  was  liroken.  Mr.  Rowley  joined  forces  with  him  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  day  tearing  down  the  walls  of  this  and  neighboring  enclosures. 
Three  more  specimens  were  found  along  with  considerable  numbers  of  homochroa, 
which  occupied  the  same  area;  and  two  eggs  of  each  species,  the  first  of  the  season, 
rewarded  the  search.  Although  precisely  similar  conditions  obtain  elsewhere,  no 
other  Kaeding  Petrels  were  encountered  on  the  Farallones 

9.  Oceanodroma  homochroa.  Cones  Petrel.  Either  this  species  has  notably  in- 
creased of  late,  or  else  earlier  visitors  were  inclined  to  underestimate  its  numbers. 
We  found  them  well  distributed  throughout  the  main  island.  Not  only  are  all 
the  stone  walls  alive  with  them,  but  they  occupy  the  minor  rock-slides  along  with  the 
Cassin  Auklet,  and  they  even  burrow  in  the  level  ground  in  front  of  the  keepers’ 
houses.  In  investigating  the  drift  area  on  Franconia  beach,  we  found  almost 
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as  many  Petrels  as  Anklets  skulking  under  logs  and  planks.  In  point  of  abund- 
ance they  are  easily  third,  possibly  second  on  the  island. 

It  is  evident  that  these  Petrels  have  a lengthy  season  of  courtship  during 
which  they  spend  their  nights  ashore,  chiefly  in  their  l)urrows,  and  return  to  the 
sea  daytimes.  This  is  followed  by  a “honeyinoon”  period  of  some  duration,  pre- 
sumably a week  or  more,  in  which  both  birds  remain  ashore  all  the  time.  As 
soon  as  the  egg  is  laid  incubation  begins,  and  the  other  bird  retires  to  sea  to  forage. 
Precisely  what  the  division  of  labor  is  from  this  point  on  as  between  male  and 
female  remains  to  be  determined,  but  it  is  certain  tliat  the  male  is  often  found  alone 
upon  the  egg. 

The  former  name,  “Ashy”  Petrel,  is  very  misleading.  Its  use  suggests  a type 
of  coloration  similar  to  that  of  the  F'ork-tailed  {().  furcaf a) , whereas  the  general 
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cast  of  color  is  only  a little  less  sooty  than  that  of  kacdin.ii'i  or  Iciirorhoa . It  does 
incline  to  “plumbeous” , but  is  much  nearer  black  than  “ashy”.  Several  friends 
appealed  to,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  for  a correction,  and  the  name  of  the 
original  describer.  Cones,  is  respectfully  recommended. 

10.  Phalacrocorax  auritus  albociliatus.  Farallon  Cormorant.  The  colony 
on  Maintop,  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  Farallones,  is  now  reduced  to  about 
thirt3’-five  pairs,  and  of  this  number  onh-  fifteen  were  succeeding  in  raising  families 
this  year.  The  story  of  the  steady  pensecution  to  which  the  confiding  members  of 
this  historic  colony  have  been  subjected  would  not  make  a prettv  one  in  print. 
The  human  pre.ssure  has  been  removed  ( nearhy  not  altogether)  latterlv;  but  the 
gulls  are  crowding  it  to  certain  extinction.  The  Shags  are  standing  bv  their  guns, 
and  their  bravery  makes  one  long  to  do  something  on  their  liehalf.  By  cautious 
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advances  I was  able  to  make  friends  with  two  of  the  most  devoted  mothers,  and  I 
could  pause  unquestioned  within  two  feet  of  either. 

Owing  chiefly  to  depredations,  nesting,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  May  21st, 
exhibited  every  stage  from  fresh  eggs  or  empty  nests  to  those  containing 
young  several  da5^s  old.  Our  own  judicious  conduct  disappointed  the  gulls,  who 
stood  about  expectantly,  awaiting  their  turn.  No  general  exodus  occurred  at 
any  time,  but  it  was  easy  to  note  losses  due  to  Larine  vigilance  during  our  absences. 
Only  one  bird,  which  we  called  “the  bride” , retained  the  earlier  nuptial  plumes. 
She  was  exceedingly  wary,  and  her  single  egg  having  been  abstracted  by  gulls,  she 
and  her  mate  deserted  the  colony  outright. 

In  striking  contrast  with  their  kindred,  the  White-crested  Cormorants  {P.  a. 
cincinatiis)  of  the  upper  coasts,  which  invariably  use  sticks,  these  Farallon  Shags 
employ  only  weeds  and  grass  in  nest  construction.  The  chief  ingredient  is  a coarse, 
yellow-flowered  composite,  known  locally  as  Farallon  Weed,  and  the  resulting 
crater-shaped  nest  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  a Brandt  Cormorant. 

11.  Phalacrocorax  penicillatus.  Brandt  Cormorant.  Fortunately  for  them- 
selves these  shags  are  exceedingly  wary.  It  was  only  by  stealth  that  the  Academy 
staff  could  secure  the  necessary  specimens  for  their  group  work,  and  a gun-shot 
always  meant  suspension  of  nest-building  operations  for  a day  or  two  thereafter.  A 
few  pairs  occupied  the  old  site  on  the  northwestern  slopes  of  Maintop,  and  a single 
egg  was  seen,  May  21st;  but  the  succeeding  ten  days  witnessed  a notable  increase 
in  their  numbers.  By  June  1st  they  were  all  fairly  at  it,  some  600  of  them,  and 
bound  to  succeed  if  not  further  molested. 

This  colony  evidently  occupied,  last  season,  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “great  arch”,  as  a number  of  wind-dried  squab  car- 
casses attested.  Brandt  Cormorants  have  no  such  strong  local  attachment  as  birds 
of  the  P.  aiiritus  group,  and  are  quite  ready  to  shift  camp  for  prudential,  or  it  may 
be  for  sanitary  reasons. 

12.  Phalacrocorax  pelagicus  resplendens.  Baird  Cormorant.  These  wiry 
little  Shags  were  fairly  well  distributed  along  sufficient  declivities  throughout  the 
West  End.  Nest-building  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  but  no  eggs 
rvere  seen  during  our  stay. 

13.  Phalaropus  fulicarius.  Red  Phalarope.  A page  from  my  note-book 
under  date  of  May  25th  may  be  of  interest; 

“Oh,  bring  me  a new  dictionary!  At  least  a dozen  fresh-minted  adjectives  I 
require,  caressives,  diminutives,  and  felicitatives.  Four  Arctic  emigrants,  ticketed 
for  waters  in  and  about  Peary’s  Pole,  have  adopted  me  for  their  god;  and  there  is 
nothing  they  will  not  do  for  me,  save  keep  outside  the  minimum  focal  length 
(about  2/4  feet)  of  mj^  camera.  Three  Red  Plialaropes,  all  females,  I take 
it,  although  none  of  them  is  in  highest  plumage,  and  one  Northern,  also  a female 
just  under  “high”,  are  pasturing  at  my  feet  in  a brackish  pool  some  twenty  feet 
long,  ten  wide,  and  two  deep.  The  waters  of  the  pool  teem  with  a minute  red- 
dish crustacean  (?),  shaped  like  an  ant,  less  than  a thirty-second  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  incredibly  nimble.  The  insects  progress  by  leaps,  and  are  visible  only 
at  the  moment  of  arrival.  Yet  these  birds  gobble  them  up  one  at  a time  with  un- 
erring accuracy,  and  with  a rapidity  which  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The 
Reds  work  habitually  at  the  rate  of  five  dabs  per  second,  i.  e.  300  a minute;  while 
the  Northern,  with  a longer  beak  and  a much  daintier  motion,  works  only  half  as 
fast.  The  birds  are  fast  livers  and  they  void  the  cloaca  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  roughly  guessed.  The  excreta  are  chiefly  of  a vivid  rose-red  color  with 
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an  attendant  portion  of  pure  white — the  same  in  color,  by  the  way,  as  those  cast 
by  the  Murres  along  the  east  wall  of  Shubrick  point. 

“As  I said,  these  birds  will  do  anything  for  me.  By  stealthy  approach  and 
good  behavior  I have  won  their  complete  confidence,  taking  all  the  pictures  wanted 
at  focal  length,  the  birds  passing  repeatedly  within  that  distance  as  the  camera  is 
pointed  diagonally  down  at  them.  After  using  up  my  plates  I lay  down  by  the 
water’s  edge,  and  the  birds  repeatedly  came  nearer  to  my  face  than  my  hands  were. 
Also,  when  I stretched  my  hand  out  slowly  into  the  water,  one  ventured  within 
six  inches  of  it.  Yet  the  Phalaropes  are  perfectly  aware  of  my  presence,  and  they 
give  a little  start  or  a warning  peep  every  time  an  unusual  movement  or  the 
slightest  sound  escapes  me.” 


Fig.  52.  F.VR.\LnON  CORMOR.^NT  BROODING  YOUNG 

Good-sized  flocks  of  these  birds  were  tossing  about  in  the  lee  of  the  island  al- 
most continually  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northwest  wind,  and  little  wisps  of 
them  were  frequently  seen  flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  indentations  of  the  tide. 
Many  birds  were  killed  at  night  by  striking  against  the  single  telephone -wire  which 
stretches  east  and  west  along  the  narrow  portion  of  the  island.  Occasional Iv  small 
groups  of  these  Phalaropes  were  flushed  from  the  ground,  and  while  I w'as  settled 
in  the  tent  I several  times  saw  them  take  refuge  behind  stones  to  avoid  the  sweep 
of  the  wind. 

14.  Lobipes  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope.  Great  shoals  of  these  Phalaropes 
lay  off-shore  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island  until  the  wind  veered  to  the  south. 
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Although  naturally  frailer  than  the  Reds,  birds  of  this  species  did  not  so  frequently 
resort  to  the  shore;  and  in  the  flocks  which  visited  the  tidal  channels  they  were 
usually  in  the  minority. 

15.  Heteractitis  incanus.  Wandering  Tattler.  This  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  extend  felicitations  upon  our  arrival;  and  although  not  a resident,  there  is  none 
on  the  Farallones  more  characteristic  at  this  season,  nor  any  better  fitted  to  sym- 
bolize the  wild  isolation  of  the  group.  During  the  first  week  of  our  stay  there 
were  not  less  than  ten  birds  of  this  species,  well  distributed,  which  quavered  and 
teetered,  or  fled,  as  often  as  we  approached  the  surf  line.  But  their  numbers  had 
dwindled  to  two  by  June  1st. 

Contrary  to  earlier  statements  these  Tattlers  do  spend  a considerable  portion 
of  their  time  upon  the  higher  ground.  The  tiny  boulder-strewn  meadow  surround- 
ing my  earlier  camp  (just  east  of  Franconia  beach)  was  a favorite  resting  place  for 
them,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  the  birds  spent  the  night  there,  for  some  were 
invariably  startled  upon  my  first  appearance  mornings. 

Having  a common  affection  for  the  tide  reefs,  Wandering  Tattlers  are  not  in- 
frequently found  in  loose  a.ssociation  with  Black  Turnstones;  but  when  put  to 
flight  they  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  fortunes  of  their  chance  shipmates, 
nor  to  others  of  their  own  kind.  Preferably,  the  Wandering  Tattler,  like  Kipling’s 
cat,  walks  by  himself. 

16.  Arenaria  melanocephala.  Black  Turnstone-  Several  small  flocks — never 
more  than  six  or  eight  birds  at  once — were  seen.  The  Turnstones  sat  closer  and 
flew  farther  when  disturbed  than  the  Tattlers;  and  I did  not  discover  them  else- 
where than  on  the  dun-colored  reefs.  None  were  to  be  seen  after  June  1st,  and  I 
think  not  after  the  rise  of  the  southeast  breeze  on  the  29th  of  May. 

17.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  A single  bird,  wind- 
driven  and  desolate,  was  sighted  on  the  morning  of  May  24th.  It  probably  lin- 
gered through  our  stay,  as  it  was  several  times  reported  by  one  of  the  keepers. 

18.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypog»a.  Burrowing  Owl.  A single  individual,  a 
sole  survivor,  we  were  informed,  of  a former  small  breeding  colony,  was  several 
times  noted  upon  the  grassy  flat  south  of  the  steam  siren.  The  bird  was  almost 
black  to  appearance,  and  so,  very  desirable;  but  he  proved  to  be  correspondingly 
modest. 

19.  Myiarchus  cinerascens  dnerascens.  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  Two 
birds  were  seen  haunting  the  cypress  “grove”  on  the  evening  of  June  1st,  and  a 
specimen  was  taken  the  following  morning. 

20.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  Olive-sided  Fycatcher.  The  most  notable  arrival 
of  June  2nd.  Several  individuals  were  seen  hawking  at  insects  in  situations 
which  would  much  better  have  suited  the  Say  Phoebe;  and  one  was  taken. 

21.  Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee.  On  the 
morning  of  May  29tli,  the  weather  having  moderated,  and  the  wind  having 
changed  to  the  southwest,  there  was  a notable  invasion  of  the  island  by  frail 
migrants,  chief  among  whom  were  these  Pewees,  present  to  the  number  of  a dozen 
or  more.  There  was  not  room  for  them  all  in  the  tiny  cypress  grove,  which  alone 
offered  congenial  shelter,  so  they  deployed  over  the  rocks,  seeking  sustenance  of 
the  cliffs  in  quite  unfamiliar  fashion.  Although  so  evidently  ill  at  ease,  none  of 
the  Passerine  forms  appeared  to  know  when  to  leave  or  how  to  make  their  way  to 
the  mainland  shore;  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of  them  wear 
themselves  out  miserably  in  a vain  attempt  to  get  adjusted  to  a strange  environ- 
ment rather  than  risk  the  dangers  of  further  passage  overseas. 
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22.  Empidonax  difficilis  difficilis.  Western  Flycatcher.  One  taken  and 
another  seen  near  the  siren  on  May  29th. 

23.  Empidonax  trailli  trailli  (?).  Traill  (?)  Flycatcher.  An  unknown  Einpi- 
doiiax,  certainly  not  difficilis,  was  seen  on  the  29tli  in  company  with  a Western 
WoodPewee,  but  it  could  not  be  secured. 

24.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  The  nest  of  the  only  pair  of  birds 
claiming  residence  on  the  island  had  been  twice  broken  up  this  spring  by  zealous 
keepers  in  the  name  of  their  defenceless  hens.  (It  is  to  laugh,  raising  chickens  on 
the  Farallones.  ) The  birds  lingered  for  some  days,  but  evidently  gave  up  atid  left 
for  the  mainland. 

25.  Molothrus  ater  artemisiae.  Cowbird.  A .solitary  individual,  marked 
down  on  the  1st  of  June  and  secured  on  the  2nd,  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Grinnell  as 


Fig.  .S,l.  nest  .and  eggs  ok  pigeon  guii.i.kmot 


belonging  to  his  recently  elaborated  form  from  the  northern  interior.  Its  occur- 
rence so  far  west  of  its  normal  range  is  certainly  of  intere.st. 

26.  Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis.  House  Finch.  Encouraged  by  the 
shelter  of  the  cypress  grove  and  Mr.  Rosendale’s  tiny  garden,  a small  colony  of 
these  finches  have  maintained  theimselves  for  some  years  past.  Several  broods 
were  being  successfully  reared  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  although  the  busy  house- 
holds of  the  cypress  grove  were  visibly  embarras.sed  over  the  presence  of  so  much 
unexpected  “company”  from  the  Pjast  and  South. 

27.  Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrowv  More  unwelcome  than  harpies  at 
the  feast  of  Ulysses,  these  wretched  interlopers  have  invaded  this  sanctuary  also. 
Small  companies  of  them  from  San  Francisco  visit  the  islands  yearly  and  return 
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shortly,  but  several  seen  at  this  season  evidently  intend  residence.  One  leering 
male  in  the  cypress  grove  I pasted  for  luck. 

28.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  A handsome  male 
was  sighted  near  the  landing  on  the  morning  of  June  2nd. 

29.  Spizella  passerina  arizonae  (?)  Western  (?)  Chipping  Sparrow\  A mem- 
ber of  this  June  band  seen  in  the  Monterey  Cypress  grove — again  on  the  2nd.  It 
might  possibly  have  been  an  Easterner. 

30.  Passerella  iliaca  townsendi.  Townsend  Fox  Sparrow.  A number  of  Fox 
Sparrows  seen  from  May  31st  on  w’ere  all  apparently  of  the  exact  form  of  the  one 
taken,  which  has  been  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Grinnell.  The  “Committee” 
allows  tozi'nscjidi  to  venture  only  as  far  south  as  Humboldt  County  in  winter,  so 
these  rascals  from  the  Farallones  were  playing  a bold  hand. 

31.  Passerina  amcena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  A handsome  male  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Rowley  on  the  first  of  June,  and  again  by  myself  on  the  day  following. 

32-  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  An  adult  female,  driven  by 
necessity,  fed  over  the  stony  pastures  which  were  the  rightful  heritage  of  Cassin 
Anklets  and  Rock  Wrens — June  1st. 

33.  Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida.  Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.  A soli- 
tary male  hawked  bravely  about  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  island  all  day  June 
1st,  and  made  an  earhy  and  a chilly,  bunk  on  the  telephone  wire  that  night. 

34.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing.  A single  bird  well  seen. 

35.  Dendroica  aestiva  rubiginosa  (?).  Alaska!?)  Yellow  Warbler.  A solitary 
specimen,  a female,  was  several  times  sighted  in  the  cypress  grove,  beginning  May 
29th.  The  sub-specific  name  assigned  is  a mere  guess  based  on  the  bird’s  tardy 
appearance. 

36-  Dendroica  magnolia.  Magnolia  Warbler.  These,  the  daintiest  as  well  as 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  eastern  wanderers,  were  several  times  seen  on  the  29th 
of  Ma}',  and  a handsome  male  was  secured  on  that  date.  Another  male,  bewildered 
and  subdued  by  the  strangeness  of  his  surroundings,  was  encountered  on  the  steep 
trail  leading  out  of  the  Raven  cave  on  the  West  End,  and  here,  where  his  only 
companions  were  shag-flies  and  sea  fowl,  he  endeavored  to  maintain  himself  for 
several  days.  A female  was  taken  from  the  cypress  grove  on  June  2nd. 

37.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  A female  was  secured 
at  close  range  from  the  ground  west  of  Keeper  Rosendale's  house.  Unfortunately 
the  specimen  is  badly  shattered,  but  the  remains  are  in  the  Academy  collection  to 
attest  this  new  record  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  [Previously  reported  in  the  Septem- 
ber Condor.] 

38.  Dendroica  townsendi.  Townsend  Warbler.  A male  well  seen  in  the 
Monterey  cypress  grov'e  June  1st. 

39.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Oven-bird.  The  presence  of  this  species,  not 
previously  reported  west  of  the  Rockies  [save  in  the  September  Condor]  gives 
character  to  the  little  bird-wave  whose  last  beat  broke  on  this  occidental  strand, 
and  serves  to  mark  its  members  for  suspicion  as  wanderers  rather  than  misdirected 
Alaskan  pilgrims.  This  bird  was  caught  in  a vacant  room  of  the  assistant  keeper’s 
house,  a male  in  high  plumage  and  perfectly  preserved.  Another  was  seen  a few 
minutes  later  outside  the  house,  and  it  haunted  the  neighborhood  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay. 

40.  Wilsonia  pusiila  chryseola.  Golden  Pileolated  Warbler.  Seen  on  the 
21st  of  May. 

41.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart.  A second  year  male  was  closely  ob- 
served in  the  cypress  grove  on  the  evening  of  June  1st. 
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42.  Saipinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  Farallones,  fearless,  inquisitive,  thrifty,  and  always  happy.  There  is  not  a 
secret  of  the  island  which  the  Rock  Wren  does  not  know,  for  she  pokes  and  pries 
into  every  crevice,  examines  every  movable  fragment  of  rock,  stick,  or  bone,  with  a 
view  to  appropriation,  scrutinizes  every  form  of  insect  life  with  a view  to  assimila- 
tion, bugles  from  every  rock-crest,  greets  the  descending  light-keeper  in  the  cool 
gray  of  the  morning,  chirrups  at  “Snoozer”,  the  island  mascot,  as  she  passes  in 
her  go-cart,  titters  at  the  Cassin  Auklet  brooding  in  her  gloomy  cell,  mocks  at  the 
dignified  “sea  parrot”,  and  stirs  things  up  generally. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  first  broods  of  young  were  shifting  for  themselves, 
and  the  adult  population  was  busy  with  second  nesting.  Five  occupied  nests  w^ere 
found,  besides  several  promising  “empties”,  without  half  trying.  Of  these,  tw'o 
contained  pure  white  eggs,  five  and  six  respectively.  The  set  of  five  wms  normal  in 
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size  and  shape;  but  the  eggs  of  the  larger  set  were  much  undersized,  and  absurdly 
shaped,  being  chopped  off,  squared,  or  flattened,  like  plaster  pellets  done  by  hand. 
One  egg,  by  way  of  exception  to  these  exceptions,  was  elongated,  instead  of  short- 
ened”evidently  amateur  wmrk. 

All  the  Rock  Wrens  wmre  their  old  clothes.  Either  their  seclusion  has  made 
them  indifferent  to  the  prevailing  fashions,  or  else  they  had  worn  out  their  wed- 
ding duds  earlier  in  the  season.  The  “splitters”  have  had  their  jealous  eyes  on 
these  Farallon  birds,  but  so  far  the  wily  Wrens  have  managed  to  keep  wdthin  the 
bounds  of  Salpinctean  propriety — -a  wide  enough  range,  to  be  sure. 

43.  Hylodchla  ustulata  ustulata.  Russet-backed  Thrush.  Several  birds 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  May  29th,  and  they  skulked  about  the  rock-slides  or 
central  elevations  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay.  One  was  taken  from  the 
cypress  grove. 
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SOME  ROBINS’  AND  MOURNING  DOVES’  NESTS  IN  THE  ROWER 
YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON 

By' CLARENCE  HAMILTON  KENNEDY 

WITH  TWO  ITTTSTRATIONS  BY  THK  AUTHOR 


WHEN  I first  came  into  the  Yakima  Valley,  I was  pleased  to  be  greeted  by 
an  old  friend,  the  robin  {^Planesticus  niigratorius  propinqiius) , slightly 
paler  than  his  eastern  relative  and  with  the  same  cheerful  note  and  mien; 
but  I was  surprised  to  see  pair  a complacently  building  a nest  on  a beam  in  a cow 


Fig.  5.5.  A MOURNING  DOVE’S  NEST  ON  A POST 

shed.  However,  on  considering  further  I ceased  to  wonder.  The  Lower  Yakima 
Valley,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  is  a sage-brush  desert  except 
along  the  streams,  where  are  thickets  of  willows  and  cottonwoods,  and  in  its  more 
level  portions,  where  are  now  many  square  miles  of  irrigated  fields  and  orchards. 

Because  of  the  past  scarcity  of  timber,  the  robins  and  also  Mourning  Doves 
{Zeiiaidura  macroura  carolinensis)  appear  to  have  lost  to  some  extent  their  desire 
and  ability  to  build  in  trees.  Now  that  large  areas  of  the  valley  are  covered 
with  orchards  and  that  shade  trees  are  numerous,  they  yet  occasionally  revert  to 
their  former  habit  of  building  in  places  other  than  trees.  It  is  possible,  though, 
that  as  irrigation  is  recent  here,  the  robins  and  doves  have  spread  out  from  their 
formerly  more  restricted  habitat  about  the  water  holes  and  streams,  into  the  sur- 
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rounding  irrigated  portions  of  the  valley  ahead  of  the  development  of  a sufficient 
number  of  trees  large  enough  to  be  suitable  for  nests. 

The  robin’s  nest  mentioned  above  was  begun  on  May  2,  1910,  and  was  con- 
structed of  alfalfa  and  weed  stems  plastered  together  with  mud  and  lined  with 
rootlets  after  the  usual  robin  style,  but  it  was  placed  on  a six  inch  beam  close  under 
the  roof  of  an  open  cow-shed.  The  nest  was  about  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
On  May  15  it  was  nosed  down  by  an  inquisitive  horse,  breaking  the  three  eggs 
which  it  contained.  A nest  was  built  shortly  afterward,  possibly  by  this  same 
pair,  in  a cork  elm  tree  on  the  lawn.  This  nest  was  built  in  a heavy  fork  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 

These  robins  perhaps  lacked  a strong  tree  nesting  instinct,  because  they  con- 


Fig.  ,56.  A MOURNING  DOVES’  NEST  ON  THE  GROUND 


structed  a loosely  attached  nest.  Sufficient  mud  and  other  material  had  not  been 
put  in  the  base  of  the  nest  to  wedge  it  solidly  in  the  tree  fork.  This  nest,  with 
the  four  eggs  which  it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  being  blown  out  of  the  tree 
during  a moderate  gale  on  June  9,  1910. 

During  this  same  season  of  1910  a pair  of  robins  built  a ne.st  in  the  fork  of  a 
cherry  tree  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  This  pair  was  successful  in  rearing 
its  young.  During  the  present  season,  1911,  a pair  of  robins  built  in  a honey- 
suckle vine  on  a porch  within  five  feet  of  a door,  through  which  people  passed 
frequently.  The  nest  was  well  built  and  of  the  usual  type.  There  were  three 
eggs  in  the  clutch,  which  were  hatched  and  the  young  successfully  reared. 

Mourning  Doves  do  build  on  low  horizontal  limbs  and  in  broad  forks  as  is  their 
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custom  in  the  eastern  states,  for  just  recently,  August  19,  1911,  I observed  on 
the  Herke  ranch  in  Parker  Bottom  a dove’s  nest  on  a horizontal  limb  of  a willow 
and  another,  from  which  the  young  had  just  flown,  on  a horizontal  apple  limb.  But 
as  is  the  case  with  the  robins  they  build  in  unusual  places  as  well.  The  ordinary 
place  to  find  doves’  nests  on  this  ranch  is  on  the  flat  top  of  a vineyard  post,  where 
the  nest  is  nicely  shaded  and  screened  from  view  by  the  grape  leaves. 

Two  such  nests  were  found  in  1910,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  (fig.  55),  and  two  have  been  found  this  season,  1911.  In  all  four 
cases  the  nests  were  well  built  for  doves’  nests,  and  the  young  were  reared. 

The  second  illustration  (fig.  56)  shows  a dove’s  nest  on  the  ground.  This  nest 
was  at  the  edge  of  an  alfalfa  field  just  above  the  perpendicular  side  of  a narrow  ravine, 
the  parent  doves  alighting  and  leaving  from  the  brink  of  the  bank.  Sage  brush  rub- 
bish had  been  scraped  to  this  side  of  the  field  in  clearing  it,  and  in  this  half  decom- 
posed trash  the  doves  had  made  for  a nest  merely  a slight  depression,  apparently 
having  brought  nothing  in  the  way  of  material  to  the  nesting  site.  This  nest  was 
discovered  on  June  15,  1910,  when  the  young  were  apparently  but  two  or  three 
days  old.  They  left  the  nest  on  June  23. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  these  birds,  particularly  the  robins,  which  differ 
in  other  characters  from  their  eastern  relatives,  should  ever,  even  with  the  changed 
environment  of  irrigation,  become  as  rigidly  tree  nesting  as  their  eastern  relatives. 

However,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  these  desert  robins  and  doves 
will  adapt  their  nesting  habits  to  the  coming  change  of  environment. 


NESTING  NOTES  ON  THE  DUCKS  OF  THE  BARR  LAKE  REGION, 

COLORADO 

By  ROBERT  B.  ROCKWELL 
PART  II 

WITH  TEN  PHOTOS 

PINTAIL  {Dajila  acuta) 

The  effect  of  irrigation  and  land  cultivation  upon  the  distribution  of  bird  life, 
was  clearly  illustrated  by  our  field  work  among  the  Pintails.  Cooke’s  “Birds 
of  Colorado”  published  in  1897  classified  the  Pintail  as  a “rare  summer 
resident’’ , with  the  qualifying  statement  that  it  usually  bred  from  the  northern 
states  northward.  This  statement  was  no  doubt  largely  correct,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, but  ten  years’  time,  with  the  accompanying  development  of  large  reservoir  and 
canal  systems,  and  the  cultivating  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  has  wrought 
a decided  change  in  this  condition.  Upon  the  beginning  of  our  work*  along  the 
Barr  Lakes  in  1906,  we  found  the  Pintail  very  much  in  evidence  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  their  nests  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  those  of 
any  other  species  of  duck  except  the  Blue-winged  Teal. 

It  was  a difficult  matter  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  extremely 
shy,  wild  and  racy  birds  that  eluded  our  carefully  placed  and  concealed  blinds,  and 


The  notes  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  were  taken  in  company  with  Mr.  L.  J.  Hersey. 
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Fig.  57.  NEST  OK  PINTAIE  WITHIN  18  FEET  OF  MAIN  TINE  OF  BURIHNGTON  ROUTE 


Fig.  .58.  A CLOSER  VIEW  OF  THE  PINTAIL’S  NEST  CLOSE  TO  RAILROAD  TRACKS 
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kept  just  out  of  gunshot  with  an  accuracy  that  was  almost  uncanny  during  the  spring 
sliootiiig  season,  could,  in  a few  short  weeks,  be  converted  into  the  comparatively 
tame  and  unsuspicious  birds  that  the  nesting  female  Pintails  proved  to  be.  Yet  the 
sleek,  well  dressed  male  with  his  conspicuous  white  waistcoat  and  brown  head  was 
at  all  times  wary  and  difficult  to  approach,  and  very  few  times  did  we  approach  to 
within  gunshot  of  him,  although  his  solicitude  for  his  mate  and  the  nest  was  quite 
apparent. 

We  found  nests  of  the  Pintail  in  widely  diversified  locations  but  there  was  a 
peculiar  similarity  noticeable  in  all  of  them  which  was  very  different  from  our  ex- 
perience with  the  teal. 

The  first  nest,  found  May  11,  1907,  was  probably  the  most  unusually  located 

nest  of  the  Pintail  on  record. 
It  was  just  a trifle  less  than 
eighteen  feet  from  the  rails 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Bur- 
lington Route,  over  which  a 
dozen  or  more  heavy  trains 
thundered  every  day,  and  well 
within  the  railroad  right-of- 
way  w'here  section  hands  and 
pedestrians  passed  back  and 
forth  continually.  The  mother 
bird  had  found  a cavity  in  the 
ground,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches 
deep,  and  had  lined  it  with 
grass;  and  the  tw'O  fresh  eggs 
which  it  contained  on  this 
date  were  deposited  without 
any  downy  lining  whatever. 
The  female  flushed  as  we 
passed  along  the  track  about 
twenty  feet  distant,  thus  at- 
tracting our  attention.  A 
week  later  (on  the  eighteenth) 
the  nest  was  fairly  well  lined 
with  down  and  contained  nine 
eggs,  one  egg  having  appar- 
ently been  deposited  each  day. 
On  May  24  the  nest  contained 
eleven  eggs  and  the  parent  was 
much  tamer  than  on  the  two  preceding  visits,  allowing  us  to  approach  to  within 
fifteen  feet  of  her,  and  alighting  within  twenty  yards  of  us  upon  being  flushed. 

Another  peculiar  nest  was  found  May  30,  1908,  containing  eleven  eggs  which 
hatched  during  the  first  week  in  June.  This  nest  was  a depression  in  a perfectly 
bare  sandy  flat  without  a particle  of  concealment  of  any  kind.  The  cavity  was  lo- 
cated in  the  most  exposed  position  within  hundreds  of  yards,  and  was  fairly  well  lined 
with  weed-stems,  grass,  etc.,  and  w^ell  rimmed  with  down.  The  brooding  female 
was  very  conspicuous  against  the  back-ground  of  bare  sand,  and  could  be  readily 
seen  from  a distance  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  This  bird  was  rather  wild  and  flushed 
while  we  were  yet  some  distance  from  the  nest. 
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Fig.  60.  BUI,I,-SNAKE  ROBBING  PJNT.AIO'S  NEST 


Fig.  61.  NESTING  SITE  AND  NEST  OF  REDHEAD 
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Several  nests  were  found  far  back  on  the  dry  prairie  and  high  above  the  high- 
water  mark,  one  being  almost  a mile  from  the  lake.  These  nests  were  usually  well 
concealed  in  the  weeds,  and  were  warmly  lined  with  down  of  a somewhat  darker 
shade  than  that  found  in  the  teals’  nests.  The  birds  were  close  sitters,  often 
allowing  us  almost  to  step  upon  them  before  taking  wing.  The  generous  lining  of 
down  which  wms  found  in  nearly  all  the  nests  was  almost  invariably  used  to  cover 
the  eggs  during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  many  nests  that  had  little  or  no 
concealment  were  difficult  to  locate  after  having  been  cunningly  concealed  by  the 
mother  duck,  even  though  we  knew  almost  the  exact  location.  The  bulky  mass  of 
down  wms  pushed  outward  and  upward  when  the  bird  was  on  the  nest  until  it 
came  well  up  about  her  body,  but  this  very  thing  made  the  nests  much  more  con- 
spicuous when  the  birds  were  flushed  unexpectedly,  without  sufficient  time  to 


Fig.  62.  MIXED  NEST  CONTAINING  FIVE  EGGS  OF  RUDDY  AND  FIVE  OF  REDHEAD 

cover  the  eggs.  One  typical  nest  was  found  May  31,  1908  deeply  sunk  in  a dense 
growth  of  very  tall,  rank  grass  on  a small  island  in  the  lake,  which  would  not  have 
been  discovered >but  for  this  fact. 

On  June  8,  1907  a nest  was  found  under  a spreading  bunch  of  alfalfa  on  a 
small  ridge  in  alow  marshy  meadow.  On  June  22,  it  contained  nine  eggs.  The 
brooding  female  was  unusually  tame,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
her,  several  of  which  were  nearly  successful.  June  29  the  female  was  still  incu- 
bating but  the  nest  contained  only  five  eggs.  The  next  day  we  found  it  occupied 
by  a bull  snake  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  which  had  just  swallowed  an  egg, 
only  two  of  which  now  remained  in  the  nest.  It  took  the  snake  some  time  to  force 
the  unbroken  egg  (which  was  somewhat  larger  than  its  own  body)  down  its 
throat  about  three  inches,  and  it  was  regurgitated  instantly  upon  our  touching  the 
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snake  with  a stick.  Upon  dissecting  it  we  found  no  signs  whatever  of  the  other 
eggs,  a fact  which  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  two  which  had  disappeared 
since  the  preceding  day  had  been  entirely  digested  (shell  and  all)  within  that  time,  or 
whether  more  than  one  snake  was  pilfering  this  particular  nest.  A fortunate  ex- 
posure caught  the  egg  just  as  it  was  being  disgorged  from  the  snake’s  mouth. 

Eight  to  eleven  eggs  apparently  constitute  full  sets,  and  ten  was  the  average 
number  found,  but  one  nest  was  found  containing  five  heavily  incubated  eggs, 
which  hatched  July  6,  1908.  The  earliest  nest  found  during  the  three  seasons  was 
May  11;  the  first  egg  in  this  set  was  probably  laid  May  9.  The  average  date  for 
complete  sets  was  the  last  week  in  May,  and  many  of  the  eggs  hatched  during  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Broods  of  young  birds  were  kept  well  concealed  by  the  parents  until  able  to 


Fig.  63.  nesting  site  ok  ruddy  and  canvasb.ack.  this  muskr.at  house  con- 
tained AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TWO  NESTS  OF  THE  RUDDY  AND  ONE 
OF  THE  CANVASBACK 

care  for  themselves.  We  saw  but  two  or  three  broods,  but  in  each  case  the  mother 
was  very  bold,  using  every  possible  subterfuge  to  lead  us  away  from  her  babies. 

REDHEAD  {Mariia  aniericana) 

Cooke,  in  the  second  supplement  to  “Birds  of  Colorado,”  published  in  1900, 
states  that  “facts  are  accumulating  which  make  it  probable  that  this  species  will  in 
the  near  future  be  accounted  among  the  breeding  birds  of  Colorado,”  and  this  pre- 
diction was  fully  verified  by  our  discovery  of  several  nests  during  1906,  1907  and 
1908.  Five  nests  were  found  which  we  could  positively  attribute  to  the  Redhead, 
and  a few  others  which  in  all  probability  belonged  to  this  species,  but  which  we 
were  unable  to  identify  beyond  doubt.  Further  than  this  enough  pairs  of  Red- 
heads as  well  as  single  males  in  full  breeding  plumage  were  seen  during  May,  June 
and  July  of  each  of  these  years  to  satisfy  us  that  the  birds  were  breeding  along 
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the  Barr  chain  of  lakes  in  goodly  numbers,  and  that  the  few  nests  examined  by  us 
were  but  a part  of  the  total  number. 

The  Redheads’  nests,  like  those  of  the  teal,  exhibited  a wide  variation  in 
structure  and  location.  The  first  two  nests  were  found  June  10,  1906.  These, 
containing  five  fresh  eggs  and  nine  incubated  eggs,  respectively,  were  within  two 
feet  of  each  other,  in  burrows  in  the  top  of  a large  musk-rat  house  at  the  edge  of  a 
small  lake,  in  a sparse  growth  of  cat-tails.  The  birds  had  burrowed  in  about  eighteen 
inches,  lined  the  cavity  with  down,  and  deposited  the  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  cavity. 
A careful  examination  of  all  the  musk-rat  houses  seen  ( and  they  were  so  conspicu- 
ous that  in  all  probability  none  was  overlooked)  during  the  balance  of  1906  and 
the  full  nesting  seasons  of  1907  and  1908,  failed  to  reveal  any  other  similarly  lo- 
cated nests  of  this  species. 


Fig.  64.  NEST  .A.ND  EGGS  OF  C.\NVASB.-\CK  IN  BURROW  IN  SIDE  OF  MUSKR.'\T  HOUSE 


On  May  31,  1907,  we  found  a beautiful  set  of  eleven  fresh  eggs  in  a large, 
bulky  nest  somewhat  resembling  an  overgrown  nest  of  the  coot,  but  much  less 
compact  and  not  so  neatly  cupped  or  lined  as  the  average  coot’s  nest.  There  was 
little  or  no  downy  lining  in  the  nest  which  was  built  in  an  average  growth  of  cat- 
tails over  about  eighteen  inches  of  water,  and  some  twenty  yards  from  the  open 
water  of  the  lake.  There  was  no  apparent  attempt  at  concealment,  and  it  was  very 
conspicuous  owing  to  its  large  size.  The  female  flushed  wildly,  with  a good  deal 
of  noise,  when  we  were  fully  forty  yards  from  the  nest  thus  attracting  our  atten- 
tion to  it.  Eight  of  the.se  eggs  hatched  on  or  about  June  20,  the  remaining  three 
being  addled. 
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The  finest  nest  of  this  species  which  came  to  our  attention  was  found  June  15, 
1907,  in  a dense  cat-tail  swamp  between  two  small  rush-encircled  lakes.  It  was  a 
beautifully  built  structure  of  dead  cat-tail  blades,  mostly  broken  into  small  pieces, 
well  built  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water  (which  at  this  spot  was  only  a few 
inches  deep),  deeply  cupped,  plentifully  lined  with  down,  and  well  concealed  in 
the  dense  cat-tail  growth.  This  set  hatched  on  or  about  June  30.  A photo  of  this 
nest  appeared  in  the  July,  1909,  Condor. 

Within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  nest  found  May  31,  on  June  8 we  found  one 
built  in  the  midst  of  a solitary  clump  of  cat-tails,  containing^two  eggs  of  the  Red- 
head and  four  of  the  Ruddy  Duck.  This  was  made  entirely  of  dead  cat- tails,  and 
built  in  such  a manner  that  the  cat-tail  clump  entirely  surrounded  and  covered  it. 


Fig.  6,1.  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RUDDY  IN  BURROW  IN  SIDE  OF  MUSKRAT  HOUSE 

affording  good  concealment.  A week  later  this  nest  contained  two  Redhead’s 
eggs  and  six  eggs  of  the  Ruddy,  and  on  June  22,  it  contained  five  eggs  of  each. 
Whether  this  nest  belonged  to  a brooding  Redhead  or  a Ruddy  the  most  careful 
stalking  did  not  reveal,  as  the  bird  invariably  skulked  off  through  the  dense  cover 
before  we  were  able  to  identify  it. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  eggs  of  more  than  one  species  were  deposited  in 
the  same  nest  was  a feature  of  special  interest  to  us,  and  we  tried  persistently  to 
unravel  the  mystery;  but  although  we  tried  many  different  methods,  we  were  un- 
able except  in  one  instance,  to  flush  the  parent  bird  from  any  of  the  nests  contain- 
ing mixed  sets.  In  fact  we  did  not  flush  any  Ruddys  or  Redheads  from  nests  ex- 
cept in  the  one  case  mentioned  above. 
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CANVASBACK  {Mai'Ha  valisinerici) 

Probabh^  the  most  important  feature  of  our  field  work  at  Barr  was  that  of 
establishing-  beyond  question,  the  Canvasback,  as  a Colorado  breeder.  Although 
we  made  a special  effort  throughout  the  three  seasons  to  locate  nests  of  this  species, 
one  was  all  that  we  discovered,  and  judging  from  the  few  ducks  seen,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  other  species,  we  were  no  doubt  very  fortu- 
nate in  finding  the  one  nest. 

On  May  31,  1907  we  found  a fine  set  of  ten  Ruddy’s  eggs  in  an  excavation  in 
the  side  of  a large  musk-rat  house.  Upon  returning  to  this  nest  on  June  8,  we 
found  another  and  newer  nest  in  the  same  musk-rat  house  containing  eight  fresh 
eggs  of  the  Canvasback.  This  was  also  an  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
much  deeper  than  that  of  the  Ruddy  (the  eggs  being  fully  eight  inches  from  the 


Fig.  6(>.  NKST  AND  KGGS  OK  RUDDY  IN  K.XPOSED  POSITION  ON  TOP  OK  MUSKRAT  HOUSE 

entrance),  and  higher  above  the  water  line.  The  cavity  was  fairly  well  lined  with 
white  down,  quite  a quantity  of  which  was  also  scattered  about  the  entrance  of  the 
burrow.  A week  later  (June  15)  the  full  complement  of  fourteen  eggs  had  been 
deposited,  and  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  down.  The  female  was  surprised  not 
far  from  the  nest  and  afforded  us  a splendid  opportunity  for  identification.  These 
eggs  hatched  on  or  about  July  6. 

RUDDY  DUCK  ( Erismaiio'd  Janiaicoisis ) 

Judging  from  the  numbers  of  Ruddy  Ducks  seen  throughout  the  three  sea.sons 
on  all  the  smaller  marshy  lakes,  we  should  have  found  them  nesting  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  three  nests  and  a mixed  set  was  the  best  that  we  could  do. 
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The  first,  which  has  been  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Canvasback,  was  a mere  burrow  in  the  side  of  the  musk-rat  house,  without  any 
downy  lining  whatever,  and  only  a few  inches  above  the  water  level.  On  May  31 
it  contained  ten  eggs,  on  June  8,  eleven,  two  of  which  were  Canvasback’s  or  Red- 
head’s; and  on  June  30  all  but  two  Ruddy’s  and  one  other  egg  had  hatched,  al- 
though one  duckling  had  died  while  hatching. 

Meanwhile  on  June  8,  the  Canvasback’s  nest  was  found  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  musk-rat  house  and  about  four  feet  from  it;  and  a new  Ruddy’s  nest  containing 
three  fresh  eggs  was  found  on  top  of  the  house,  and  about  midway  between  the 
other  two  nests  and  somewhat  higher  up.  This  was  a mere  unlined  depression  in 
the  litter  composing  the  house,  entirely  without  concealment  of  any  kind,  and  the 
great  snowy  white  eggs  could  be  seen  from  a distance  of  many  yards.  On  June  22 
the  nest  contained  eight  eggs,  and  on  June  30  the  set  had  not  yet  hatched. 

The  third  nest,  found  June  15,  1907,  hardly  deserved  the  dignity  of  the  term. 
It  was  merely  a depression  formed  by  trampling  a tuft  of  tender  marsh  grass  down 
to  form  a flimsy  platform  just  at  water  level  in  a dense  cat-tail  swmmp  between  two 
small  lakes.  When  found  it  w'as  over  about  two  inches  of  water,  and  the  under 
sides  of  the  eleven  fresh  eggs  were  wet.  A w’eek  later  the  water  in  the  swamp  had 
risen  slightly  and  the  nest  w^as  deserted.  This  was  about  ten  yards  from  the  nest 
containing  thirteen  Redhead’s  eggs  mentioned  above,  and  three  of  the  eleven  eggs 
it  contained  were  indistinguishable  from  eggs  in  the  Redhead’s  nest. 

In  all  our  visits  to  these  three  nests  we  did  not  see  the  birds  leave  a single  time, 
although  they  sometimes  swam  about  in  front  of  us,  some  distance  out  on  the  lake. 
The  apparent  indifference  of  the  brooding  Redheads,  Ruddys  and  Canvasbacks  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  devotion  of  the  Teal  and  Pintails  to  their  nests;  and  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  wdien  the  characteristic  timidity  of  the  last  named 
species  during  the  migration  period  is  taken  into  consideration. 


THE  RELATION  OF  BIRDS  TO  AN  INSECT  OUTBREAK 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DURING  THE 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1911* 

By  HAROLD  C.  BRYANT 

Fellow  in  Applied  Zoology  on  the  Fi,sh  and  G.ame  Commission  Foundation  in  the  University  of  California 
WITH  FOUR  PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

AS  THE  study  of  the  economic  relation  of  birds  beeomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant, any  information  as  to  their  use  as  checks  in  an  outbreak  of  injuri- 
ous insects  furnishes  data  of  pertinent  value.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  birds 
floek  to  places  w'here  insects  are  abundant  or  even  that  the  resident  birds  feed 
largely  on  those  at  any  time  most  obtainable,  their  service  as  checks  on  outbreaks 
of  injurious  insects  will  be  established. 

Professor  S.  A.  Forbes  in  1883  made  a study  of  the  relation  of  birds  to  an 
outbreak  of  cankerworms  in  an  apple  orchard  in  Illinois.  The  orchard  was  visited 
for  two  successive  seasons  and  a number  of  the  different  species  of  birds  present 

* This  paper  is  a report  of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  investigation  into  the  food  habits  of  California 
birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  This  investigation  is  being  carried  on  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners,  and  the  present  report  is  published  with  their  permission. 
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were  collected.  It  was  found  that  “birds  of  the  most  varied  character  and  habits, 
migrant  and  resident,  of  all  sizes  from  the  tiny  wren  to  the  blue  jay,  birds  of  the 
forest,  garden,  and  meadow,  those  of  arboreal  and  those  of  terrestrial  habits,  were 
certainly  either  attracted  or  detained  here  by  the  bountiful  supply  of  insect  food 
and  were  feeding  freely  upon  the  species  most  abundant.  That  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  food  of  the  birds  congregated  here  should  have  consisted  of  a single  species 
of  insect  is  a fact  so  extraordinary  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken.”  Professor 
Forbes  also  found  that  the  same  percentage  of  other  caterpillars  had  been  eaten  by 
the  birds  in  the  orchard  as  had  been  eaten  by  birds  taken  in  other  localities  and 
that  the  cankerworm  ratios  had  apparently  been  added  to  those  of  other  caterpillars. 


Fig.  67.  DEKoniATBm  SNOW  BRUSH  (Ceanothiis  cordulatits) , the  resuet  oe  The 
WORK  OF  THE  earvae  OF  Eugoniu  californica.  photograph  taken 
NEAR  SISSON,  SISKIYOU  COUNTY,  CAEIFORNIA,  AUGUST  24,  1911 

The  most  prolonged  series  of  studies  of  the  relation  of  birds  to  insect  out- 
breaks was  that  by  Professor  Samuel  Aiighey,  who  for  thirteen  years  studied  the 
extent  to  which  birds  fed  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  or  grasshopper  during  the 
periodic  outbreaks  of  that  insect.  His  tabulated  results  show  that  birds  of  every 
description  from  the  pelican  to  the  tiny  hummingbird  fed  to  a very  large  extent  on 
the  grasshoppers. 

The  relation  of  birds  to  the  army  worm , which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  periodical  pests,  has  received  some  investigation  at  the  hands  of  the  economic 
ornithologist.  Professor  B.  H.  Warren,  the  state  zoologist  of  Pennsylvania,  mak- 
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ing  a careful  investigation,  found  that  a large  proportion  of  the  common  birds  fed 
upon  the  pests. 

The  remarkable  plague  of  caterpillars  followed  by  a pest  of  butterflies  that  has 
existed  the  past  spring  and  summer  (1911)  in  the  northern  counties  of  California, 
especially  in  Siskiyou  County,  has  furnished  an  interesting  example  of  an  insect 
outbreak.  The  economic  importance  of  the  outbreak  may  not  have  been  as  great 
as  in  the  case  of  some  others,  but  the  numbers  of  individuals  and  the  extent  of  the 
plague  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  Reports  as  to  the 
great  numbers  of  the  worms 
are  meagre,  but  the  defoliated 
brush  throughout  Siskiyou 
County,  where  the  plague  was 
most  severe,  bears  mute  testi- 
mony to  their  work.  When 
great  swarms  of  butterflies 
made  their  appearance,  the 
aspect  of  the  outbreak  became 
so  extraordinary  that  the  news- 
papers published  numerous, 
often  exaggerated  accounts, 
of  the  phenomenon. 

From  all  accounts, the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Shasta  was  most 
affected,  both  the  worm  and 
the  butterfly  being  abundant 
at  Weed,  Igerna,  and  Sisson, 
three  towns  on  the  western 
base  of  the  mountain.  The 
worms  were  reported  as  being 
very  abundant  at  Marble 
Mountain  in  western  Siskiyou 
County  and  at  Weaverville, 

Trinity  County.  Although  no 
butterflies  in  any  numbers 
were  noticed  at  Redding, Shas- 
ta County,  they  were  reported 
as  very  abundant  in  the  moun- 
tains thirty-five  miles  east  of 
that  place. 

The  following  abstract  is 
made  from  a letter  by  Hon- 
orable J.  B.  Curtin,  dated 
September  11,  describing  a similar  outbreak,  of  far  less  extent,  in  the  Sierras. 

Aspen  Valley  is  a part  of  my  cattle  range  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  For  a distance  of  about  a mile  each  way,  that  would 
be  east  and  west,  the  caterpillars  have  been  traveling,  going  north.  As  far  as  I can 
learn,  they  are  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  (Tuolumne)  and  have  traveled 
perhaps  thirty  miles  north  from  the  .south  fork  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  They  fed 
only  on  snow  brush,  stripping  each  bush  of  its  leaves.” 


Fig.  6.S.  THB  ijFK  HISTORY  OK  Eiigonia  caHfor/iica.  the 
EGGS  SHOWN  ARE  NOT  THOSE  OF  liugotiia  califor)nca  BUT 
THOSE  OF  A moth  OF  A TENT  CATERPIELAR  WHICH  ALSO 
LIVES  ON  SNOW  BRUSH.  THE  EGGS  OF  Eltgonia  ARE  SIMI- 
LAR TO  THESE  AND  ARE  CLUSTERED  ON  .A  SMALL  BRANCH 
IN  MUCH  THE  SAME  MANNER.  NOTE  THE  STIFF  HAIRS  ON 

THE  larva;  the  shape  and  general  ch.aracter  of 

THE  PUP.A,  AND  THE  SIZE  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  ADULT 
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Although  no  damage  was  done  to  crops,  the  outbreak  furnished  a splendid 
opportunity  to  study  the  relations  of  the  birds  in  checking  such  a plague  of  insects. 
As  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  is  carrying  on  at  the  present  time  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  food  habits  of  California  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  evi- 
dence as  to  the  part  played  by  birds  in  this  particular  outbreak  seemed  to  be  of 
importance.  Consequently  an  investigation  was  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commission. 

The  writer  spent  a week  during  the  latter  part  of  August  at  Sisson,  Siskiyou 
County,  collecting  data  by  field  observation  and  by  the  collection  of  birds  for 
analysis  of  stomach  contents.  A total  of  sixty-one  specimens,  representing  twenty- 
one  species  of  birds,  are  at  hand  for  stomach  examination.  A*  list  of  the  species 
identified  during  the  stay  totals  forty-five.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a larger  num- 
ber of  specimens  representing  a larger  number  of  species  is  not  at  hand  for  exam- 
ination, for  the  greater  number  would,  without  doubt,  have  not  only  augmented 
the  number  of  species  found  to  feed  on  the  insects,  but  would  also  have  established 
points  now  in  doubt. 

To  insure  a complete  understanding  of  the  outbreak,  a brief  account  of  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  insect  in  question,  follows. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  butterfly  which  has  been  so  abundant  in  the 
north  this  year,  has  no  common  name.  Among  scientists  it  is  known  as 
luigonia  califoniica . It  is  closely  allied  to  the  members  of  the  genus  Vanessa^ 
the  tortoise-shell  butterflies,  species  of  which  are  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Euvaiiessa  cardui , a common  butterfly  of  southern  California  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  in  a swarm  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  plague  of  Eiigoiiia 
califoniica . 

There  are  four  stages  iu  the  life  of  every  butterfly  and  moth,  egg,  larva,  pupa, 
and  imago.  From  the  egg  hatches  a caterpillar  or  larva.  It  is  only  in  the  larva 
stage  that  a butterfly  or  moth  becomes  of  economic  importance:  nearly  all  of  their 
larvae  feed  on  vegetation.  The  depredations  of  the  army  worm,  which  is  simply 
the  larv’al  form  of  a moth,  are  known  only  too  well.  The  larva  lives  for  some  time 
on  vegetation,  then  either  hangs  itself  head  down  and  is  transformed  into  a chrys- 
alis, spins  a cocoon,  or  buries  itself  in  the  ground.  This  is  called  the  pupa  stage. 
After  a week  or  more  in  this  state  there  emerges  the  imago  or  adult  form,  a but- 
terfly or  moth.  The  butterfly  or  moth  usually  lives  for  several  months  or  even  for 
a year,  then  lays  its  eggs  and  the  cycle  is  begun  over  again. 

Eiigouia  califoniica  lays  its  eggs  on  a common  shrub  of  the  mountains  known 
as  thorn  brush,  deer  brush,  buck  thorn,  buck  brush,  or  snow  brush  i Ceaiiothiis 
cordiilaiiis  and  Ccauoihiis  vchitinus) . In  the  early  spring  the  larvae  hatch  from 
the  eggs,  crawl  out  on  the  foliage  and  begin  to  feed  on  the  leaves.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  large  areas  in  Siskiyou  County  where  this  brush  is  entirely  defoli- 
ated as  a result  of  the  work  of  these  larvae  (see  fig. 67).  By  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
they  have  grown  to  be  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  are  ready  to  pupate.  They 
then  hang  themselves  head  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  and  become  pupae. 
In  the  defoliated  areas,  great  numbers  of  pupae  were  found  hanging  from  the  un- 
der sides  of  the  branches.  Most  of  them  were  mere  shells,  as  the  butterfly  had 
hatched,  but  large  numbers  were  also  found  which  had  apparently  been  destroyed 
by  birds  and  by  parasites  ( see  fig. 69  ).  A large  hole  picked  into  the  thoracic  portion 
of  the  pupae  evidently  showed  the  work  of  birds,  whereas  small  round  holes  for  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  some  insect,  gave  evidence  of  the  work  of  a parasite. 
Inside  of  a few  weeks  the  butterfly  or  imago  form  emerges.  Its  food  consists  of 
what  moisture  and  sap  it  can  suck  up  on  vegetation.  The  butterflies  may  possibl}^ 
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mate  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fall,  but  more  often  they  live  through  the  winter  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  spring  (see  fig.  68). 

Ill  1902  this  same  species  of  butterfly  was  abundant  in  the  north.  Since  that 
time  it  has  not  been  seen  in  any  great  numbers  until  this  year.  In  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Siskiyou  County,  the  numbers  of  butterflies  this  year  far 
exceed  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  newspaper  accounts  were  often  exagger- 
ated, and  yet  few  people  who  did  not  see  the  swarms  which  filled  the  air,  can  have 
any  realization  of  the  great  numbers.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  numbers, 
counts  were  made.  In  damp  places  or  along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  the  but- 
terflies had  gathered  to  drink,  as  many  as  150  individuals  were  counted  in  one 
square  foot.  Often  the  ground  would  be  blackened  by  them  for  many  square  yards 
(see  fig.  70) . 


Fig.  69.  PUPAE  AND  ADULTS  OF  Eugonia  californica.  in  one  of  The  pupae, 

THE  INSECT  HAS  BEEN  DESTROYED  BY  SOME  BIRD;  IN  THE  OTHER  BY  SOME 
PARASITE.  THE  LATERAL  VIEW  OF  AN  ADULT  SHOWS  THE  DARK  UNDER  SUR- 
FACE OF  THE  WING,  AND  THE  DORSAL  VIEW,  THE  COLOR  PATTERN  OF  THE 
UPPER  SURFACE. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  flying,  counts  were  made  of  the  individuals 
passing  between  two  fir  trees  about  twenty  feet  high  and  standing  about  thirty  feet 
apart.  The  counts  for  ten  successive  minutes  between  4:40  and  4:50  p.  m.  on 
August  20,  were  as  follows: 


1st  minute 

.105 

6tli  minute 

100 

2nd  “ 

119 

7th  “ 

96 

3rd  “ 

130 

8th  “ 

102 

4th  “ 

102 

9th  “ 

83 

5th  “ 

134 

10th  “ 

.112 

Average  per  minute 108 
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Imagine  the  same  numbers  passing  across  a line  a number  of  miles  long,  or 
better,  across  the  breadth  of  Siskiyou  County,  and  for  say  eight  hours  a day  for  sev- 
eral days;  the  numbers  become  incredible. 

The  butterflies  were  all  migrating  southward.  In  the  early  morning  none  were 
to  be  seen,  but  by  half  past  nine  they  were  in  full  migration.  During  the  night 
they  rested  among  the  leaves  on  the  trees  or  shrubs,  on  the  sides  of  buildings  or  in 
any  other  convenient  place. 

With  the  life  cycle  taking  but  a year,  it  at  first  seems  hard  to  explain  why 
the  numbers  should  be  so  much  greater  one  year  than  another.  One  factor  govern- 
ing the  phenomenon  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  fortunate  conditions  for  hiberna- 


Fig.  70.  BUTTERFLIES  GATHERED  TO  DRINK  AT  A DAMP  PLACE  IN  THE 
ROAD.  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  AT  SISSON,  SISKIYOU  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

AUGUST  23,  1911. 

tion  of  the  butterfly.  As  the  pupae  are  parasitized  to  a large  extent,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  35  percent,  and  doubtless  the  larvae  are  also  parasitized,  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  these  parasites  must  govern  the  numbers  to  some  extent. 
A third  factor,  and  without  doubt  an  important  one,  is  the  part  played  by  birds  in 
the  destruction  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  Many  of  the  pupae,  15  percent  or 
thereabouts,  apparently  showed  the  wmrk  of  birds,  and  as  will  be  showui  birds  have 
an  important  part  to  play  in  the  destruction  of  the  butterflies.  To  what  extent  birds 
feed  on  the  larvae  is  not  known.  Probably  not  to  as  great  a degree  as  on  the  pupa 
and  imago  forms,  for  the  larvae  are  w'ell  protected  by  stiff  hairs.  The  scarcity  or 
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abundance  of  food  for  either  the  larva  or  adult  also  has  its  influence.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  numbers  of  individuals  from  year  to  year  depend  on  many 
factors,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one  as  the  factor.  Probably  it 
was  a coincidence  of  several  factors  that  caused  the  species  to  be  so  abundant 
this  year. 

In  the  investigation  two  methods  were  used,  observation  in  the  field  and  ex- 
amination of  stomach  contents.  Circumstantial  evidence  that  a bird  fed  on  the 
insects  was  not  considered  sufiicient,  so  that  unless  the  bird  was  actually  seen  to  eat 
a butterfly  or  unless  remains  of  butterflies  were  found  in  the  stomach,  the  bird  was 
not  incorporated  in  the  list  of  species  known  to  feed  on  the  insect.  Doubtless  if 
more  time  could  have  been  spent  in  the  field  and  more  stomachs  collected,  the 
number  of  species  acting  as  checks  would  have  been  found  much  larger.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  field  investigation  was  not  begun  sooner  so  that  the  kinds  of 
birds  feeding  on  the  larvae  and  pupae  might  have  been  determined.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sisson,  Siskiyou  County,  where,  August  20  to  25,  the  investigation  was 
carried  on,  the  larvae  had  all  pupated  and  hatched  into  butterflies. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professors  C.  A.  Kofoid  and  C.  W.  Woodworth  for 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  to  Mr.  J.  Grinnell  of 
the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  for  a critical  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

Field  observation  can  seldom  be  depended  on  to  furnish  information  as  to 
the  kind  of  food  taken  by  a bird.  In  this  investigation,  however,  the  insects 
concerned  were  so  large  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  determining  positively 
whether  the  birds  were  feeding  on  Eugonia  calif ornica  or  on  some  other  insect. 
The  species  of  birds  plainly  seen  to  eat  these  butterflies  were  the  Brewer  blackbird 
lEtifhagtis  cyanocephalus) , western  kingbird  {^Tyrannus  verticalis) , and  western 
meadowlark  {Sturnella  neglecta) . 

By  far  the  most  efficient  destroyer  of  the  butterflies  was  the  Brewer  blackbird, 
{Euphagus  cyanocephaliis) . From  early  morning  till  evening  on  every  day 
during  my  stay  at  Sisson,  great  numbers  of  Brewer  blackbirds  could  be  seen  con- 
gregated along  the  damp  places  in  the  road  or  in  the  meadows  where  the  butterflies 
gathered,  busily  engaged  in  catching  these  insects.  It  was  only  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of  the  town  that  these  birds  were  seen,  but  large  flocks,  in  many  cases  num- 
bering over  a hundred  individuals,  were  scattered  about  the  small  valley.  Three 
particular  flocks  were  closely  watched. 

A flock  of  some  twenty-five  individuals  could  nearly  always  be  found  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  depot.  They  spent  most  of  their  time  catching  butterflies 
along  the  track,  or  about  the  damp  places  in  the  street  just  north  of  the  depot. 
Between  11  and  12  o’clock  on  August  20,  several  of  these  birds,  feeding  in  the 
road,  were  seen  to  take  an  average  of  five  butterflies  each  minute.  The  method  of 
capture  was  often  quite  crude.  The  bird  seldom  flew  after  an  insect  but  simply 
walked  along  and  attempted  to  pick  it  up.  When  a butterfly  flew  away,  the  bird 
either  ran  after  it  or  attempted  to  catch  another  one.  Occasionally  a bird  succeeded 
in  swallowing  a butterfly  whole,  but  more  often  the  insect  was  held  with  the  feet 
while  the  body  was  torn  from  the  wings.  In  places  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
the  discarded  wings.  Several  times  a bird  was  seen  to  catch  a butterfly  only  to 
have  it  escape  a moment  later  badly  injured.  One  blackbird,  either  having  had  its 
fill  or  being  attracted  by  another  one  of  the  insects,  was  seen  to  crush  a butterfly  in 
its  bill  and  then  drop  it.  Doubtless,  therefore,  these  birds  killed  more  than  they 
really  consumed. 

Another  large  flock  made  its  headquarters  just  west  of  towm.  On  different 
occasions  this  flock  was  seen  feeding  along  the  railroad  track  in  a meadow.  When 
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frightened  they  perched  in  some  nearby  fir  trees  or  on  the  telegraph  wires.  The 
third  flock  could  always  be  found  in  the  near  vicinity  of  some  meadow-land  south 
of  Sisson.  Close  observation  failed  to  show  them  feeding  on  anything  but 
butterflies. 

The  stomach  examination  of  the  few  Brewers  taken  at  this  time  substantiated 
the  fact  that  their  food  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  butterflies.  The 
stomach  of  one  bird  taken  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  examined,  was  found  to 
contain  five  Itiigouia  caJifoniica  and  parts  of  several  others.  A few  grains  of  oats 
and  parts  of  beetles  were  found  in-  the  stomach  of  a bird  taken  in  a meadow  near  a 
stubble  field.  Birds  collected  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July  contained  a large 
percentage  of  beetles  but  no  larvae  or  adults  of  Kugoiiia  ca/ifoniica . Considering 
the  comparativ’e  numbers  of  individuals  of  the  different  species  of  birds  found  to 
feed  on  the  butterfly,  the  Brewer  blackbird  took  9o  percent  of  the  butterflies  eaten 
by  birds,  the  meadowlark  21^2  percent  and  the  kingbird,  blue  jay  and  Say  phoebe 
shared  the  rest. 

Only  four  western  kingbirds  ( Tyraumis  verfical/s)  were  .seen.  Two  birds 
perched  on  the  telegraph  wires  along  a road,  were  watched  for  some  time.  One  of 
them  was  .seen  to  catch  two  butterflies  in  the  air.  On  another  occasion  two  kingbirds 
were  .seen  in  the  same  general  location,  probably  the  same  birds.  They  continu- 
ally flew  out  from  the  wire  and  caught  some  insect  in  the  air.  As  the  air  was 
filled  with  butterflies,  it  seems  probable  that  these  birds  were  catching  them.  Two 
kingbirds  seen  perched  on  a fence  in  a barnyard  appeared  also  to  be  feeding  on 
butterflies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  specimens  are  at  hand  for  stomach  exam- 
ination, as  the  supplementary  evidence,  thus  obtainable,  would  have  thrown  light 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  kingbird  acts  as  a check. 

Meadowlarks  { Stiirnclla  iicglecta)  were  so  shy  that  except  in  one  case,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  kind  of  food  taken.  A lone  meadowlark  feeding 
with  some  Brewer  blackbirds  on  the  grass  plot  adjoining  the  station  was  seen  to 
run  after  several  butterflies  and  to  catch  one.  In  the  examination  of  seven 
stomachs,  onh-  two  showed  the  remains  of  butterflies.  All  of  the  birds  whose 
stomachs  were  examined,  were  taken  in  meadows  or  cut  fields  of  wild  hay  where 
other  insect  life  was  abundant.  Beetles  and  grasshoppers  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  food. 

A Say  phoebe  ( Sayoiiis  sayiis)  collected  August  30,  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  butterfly  of  another  species  and  also  a Eiigonia  califoniica,  as  well  as  some 
ants.  Since  75  percent  of  the  .stomach  contents  was  composed  of  butterflies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  since,  according  to  Beal  (1910),  these  insects  form  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  food  of  this  bird  for  the  year,  it  would  appear  that  this  flycatcher,  as 
well  as  the  kingbird,  can  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  checks  on  Eugouia  calif  arnica. 
Doubtless  another  large  flycatcher,  the  ash-throated  flycatcher  ( Myiarchus  ciner- 
ascois) , took  its  share  of  the  butterflies,  for  it  is  known  to  feed  to  a considerable 
extent  on  butterflies  and  moths.  No  specimens  of  this  species  are  available. 

If  the  food  of  the  smaller  flycatchers  can  be  judged  from  that  of  the  western 
flycatcher) difficilis)  it  is  doubtful  if  they  bore  any  relation  to  the  out- 
break. The  stomachs  of  the  two  western  flycatchers  examined,  contained  numer- 
ous small  flies  and  a few  small  bees  and  beetles.  A small  white  moth  was  found  in 
one  of  the  stomachs.  Moreover  it  seems  strange  that  a bird  of  its  size  should  take 
so  large  an  insect  as  the  butterfly  under  discussion.  No  specimens  of  the  western 
wood  pewee  {Myiochanes  richardsoni)  are  at  hand.  Its  food  habits  are  known  to 
be  much  like  those  of  the  western  flycatcher. 

The  red-winged  blackbird  {Age/aias  phoeniceiis,  subspecies  ?)  w^as  very  abund- 
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ant  about  Sisson.  Flocks  containing  hundreds  of  individuals  were  often  seen 
feeding  on  the  meadow-land  or  on  the  stubble  fields.  They  seemingly  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  hordes  of  butterflies  but  busied  themselves  searching  for  vegetable 
food.  Stomach  examination  showed  a considerable  quantity  of  oats  and  other 
seeds,  probably  waste  picked  up  in  the  stubble  fields.  A very  small  percentage  of 
the  food  was  made  up  of  small  ground  beetles  and  grasshoppers. 

Most  of  the  Bullock  orioles  {Icterus  bulhcki)  seen  were  feeding  on  huckle- 
berries or  other  wild  fruit.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  food  in  the  stomachs  ex- 
amined was  made  up  of  wild  fruit,  mostly  huckleberries  and  elderberries.  The 
only  animal  food  found  consisted  of  wild  bees. 

The  commonest  sparrows  were  English  sparrows  (Passer  domesticiis)  in 
town.  Brewer  sparrows  (Spizclla  brezveri)  in  the  weed  patches,  and  thick-billed 
fox  sparrows  ( PassercJIa  iliaca  megarhyucJui)  in  the  brush.  The  English  sparrow 
appeared  to  be  feeding  entirely  on  weed  seeds  as  did  also  the  Brewer  sparrows. 
The  stomachs  of  three  Brewer  sparrows  were  filled  wdth  weed  seed  and  a few  small 
beetles.  The  fox  sparrow  appeared  to  be  largely  a vegetarian  also,  for  96  percent  of 
the  food  in  two  stomachs  was  composed  of  weed  seeds.  Parts  of  two  ground 
beetles  formed  the  only  animal  food.  The  stomach  of  a mountain  song  sparrow 
{Melospiza  nielodia  inoiitana  ) two  cutworms,  one  iinidentified  larva, 

one  beetle  larva,  and  one  small  bee. 

A bird  of  the  brush,  the  green-tailed  towhee  {Oreospiza  c/ilonira) , was  found 
to  feed  largely  on  small  beetles  and  seeds,  for  the  two  stomachs  examined  were 
filled  with  these  kinds  of  food  only. 

Only  two  species  of  woodpeckers  w^ere  available  for  examination.  As  most  of 
the  members  of  this  family  feed  very  largely  on  larvae  it  seems  probable  that  their 
use  as  checks  would  be  most  noticeable  when  the  larvae  were  abundant.  The  one 
stomach  of  the  woodpecker  most  likely  to  feed  on  the  butterfly,  the  red-shafted 
flicker  ( cafcr  collaris),  failed  to  show  any  Engoiiia  califoruica.  Two 
flickers,  feeding  on  the  ground,  were  watched  for  twenty  minutes,  but  the}^  paid 
no  attention  to  the  many  butterflies.  They  walked  along  searching  the  ground  care- 
fully for  some  sort  of  food,  in  all  probability  ants.  The  stomachs  of  two  white- 
headed  woodpeckers  (Xcnopicus  alboJarvatiis)  were  filled  wdth  vegetable  matter, 
doubtfully  identified  as  fungus,  aud  a few  beetles. 

Blue-fronted  jays  {Cyaiiocitta  stellcri  frontalis^  were  often  seen  either  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  a fir  or  sailing  from  the  tip  top  of  one  tall  tree  to  a lower  one. 
Only  once  w'as  one  seen  feeding  on  the  ground.  Five  Eiigouia  califoruica  were 
found  in  one  of  the  two  stomachs  examined.  The  other  contained  a number  of 
large  green  larvae.  It  seems  natural  that  a bird  with  the  varied  diet  of  the  jay 

should  turn  to  this  particular  form  of  insect  food  when  it  became  available. 

A western  bluebird  {Siaiia  mexicana  occidentaiis) , perched  on  an  old  stump 
in  a small  grassy  pasture,  was  watched  for  half  an  hour.  It  flew  to  the  ground, 
caught  a white  moth,  flew  back  to  the  stump  and  proceeded  to  tear  it  to  pieces  and 
eat  it.  During  the  next  fifteen  minutes  it  repeated  the  operation  four  more  times, 
having  within  twenty  minutes  destroyed  five  moths.  Butterflies  were  very  abund- 
ant, but  the  bluebird  appeared  to  prefer  the  smaller  moths  to  the  larger  butterflies. 
Two  stomachs  were  available  for  examination.  One  contained  a number  of  small 
beetles  and  the  other  two  grasshoppers. 

Large  flocks  of  western  robins  ( Pianesticns  migratoriiis  propinguus)  could 
be  found  wherever  wild  fruit  wms  abundant.  Especially  was  this  true  where 

huckleberries  w'ere  common.  The  flocks  were  made  up  largely  of  juveniles.  An 

examination  of  thirteen  stomachs  gave  evidence  that  their  food  at  that  particular 
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time  of  year  is  largely  wild  fruit.  Over  99  percent  of  the  food  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  six  birds  taken  near  the  huckleberries,  was  made  up  of  this  fruit. 

Cliff  swallows  {Petrochelidon  hiui/7'ons)  were  usually  seen  circling  high  in 
the  air  although  on  two  occasions  a number  were  seen  perched  on  telegraph  wires. 
These  birds  were  carefully  watched,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  feeding  on  the 
numerous  butterflies  about  them.  They  certainly  could  have  been  seen  to  take 
butterflies  if  these’[had  been  chosen  for  food.  A very  few  western  barn  swallows 
Kllimndo  erythrogasi^'a)  were  seen,  but  these  too,  seemed  to  be  intent  on  catch- 
ing some  smaller  insect.  No  stomachs  are  at  hand  for  examination. 

Mountain  quail  { Oi'eortyx  picta  phimifo'a)  very  abundant  in  the  brush. 
A flock  was  closely  watched,  but  the  birds  appeared  to  be  searching  among  the 
leaves  under  the  brush  for  their  food.  As  the  mountain  quail  is  largely  a vegeta- 
rian, it  probably  bore  no  relation  to  the  butterflies. 

The  stomachs  of  three  mourning  doves  {Zcnaidura  macron ra  carol inensis) 
contained  nothing  but  weed  seeds. 

One  stomach  of  each  of  the  following  birds  was  also  examined:  belted  king- 
fisher {Ccrylc  alcyon) , western  evening  grosbeak  {Hesperiphoua  vespertina 
mouiana) , Cassin  purple  finch  i^Carpodaciis  cassini) , Sierra  junco  (Jiiiico  hyemalis 
thnrberi),  and  western  house  wren  ( Troglodytes  aedon  parkrnani) . There  was 
no  evidence  that  these  birds  fed  on  the  butterflies.  Judging  from  its  food  habits,- 
it  .seems  probable  that  the  wren  woidd  be  one  of  the  birds  to  feed  on  the  pupae. 
The  Calaveras  warbler  {^Vermivora  ruhricapilla  gntturalis) , another  common 
bird  of  the  brush,  probabh"  ranks  with  the  w'estern  house  wren  in  this  regard. 

Chickens  and  ducks  seemed  to  appreciate  the  unlimited  supply  of  butterflies, 
for  they  were  seen  catching  them  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sisson,  at  least,  the  domestic  birds,  on  account  of  their  capacity 
and  numbers,  by  destroying  butterflies  performed  a service  nearly  as  great  as  all 
the  wdld  species  put  together. 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds 
taken  during  August,  and  the  number  of  stomachs  of  each  species  examined. 


Number 

Percent 

Percent  of 

Percent 

N.'iME  OF  SPECIES 

of 

of  Ani- 

A’eg-etable 

of 

Stomachs 

mal  Food 

Food 

Butterflies 

Mourning  clove  (Zenaidiira  niacroura  carolinensis) 

3 

100.0 

Belted  kingfisher  {Ceryle  alcyon) 

1 

100.0 

White-headed  woodpecker  (Xeiiopicus  albolarvaiiis) 

2 

11.5 

88.5 

Red-shafted  flicker  {Colaptes  caper  collaris) 

1 

19.0 

81.0 

Say  phoehe  (Sayornis  say  us) 

1 

100.0 

25.0 

Western  flycatclier  {Empidonax  difficilis) 

2 

100.0 

Blue-fronted  jay  (Cyauocitta  stelleri frofitalis) 

2 

74.0 

26.0 

30.0 

Red-winged  Blackbird  {Agelaius  phoeniceus^'&wh^^d  ) 

13 

6.7 

93.3 

Western  meadowlark  (Sturnella  neglecta) 

5 

85.4 

14.6 

15.2 

Bullock  oriole  {Icterus  bullocki) 

4 

17.5 

82.5 

Brewer  blackbird  {Euphagus  cyanocephalus) 

3 

83.3 

16.7 

61.0 

Western  evening  grosbeak  {Hesperiphoua  vespertina 

m on  tan  a) 

1 

74.0 

26.0 

Cassin  purple  finch  (Carpodacus  cassini) 

1 

100.0 

Brewer  sparrow  (Spizella  breweri) 

3 

47.7 

,52.3 

Sierra  junco  {/unco  hyemalis  thurberi) 

1 

100.0 

Mountain  song  sparrow  {Melospiza  melodia  montana) 

1 

100.0 

Thick-billed  fox  “ (Passerella  iliaca  megarhyncha) 

2 

4.0 

96.0 

Green-tailed  towhee  {Oreospiza  chlorura) 

2 

71.0 

29.0 

Western  house  wren  {Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani) 

1 

100.0 

Western  robin  {Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus) 

10 

13.7 

87.3 

Western  bluebird  mexicana  occidentalis) 

2 

86.5 

13.5 

Total  number  of  stomachs 

61 

Average  percent  of  butterflies  taken  by  four  birds 

..  32.8 

.•\verage  percent  of  liutterflies  taken  by  all  birds. 
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Before  taking  up  a discussion  of  the  influence  of  birds  on  the  checking  of  this 
particular  outbreak  of  insects,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  given  some  idea  as  to 
the  bird  population  of  the  territory  affected.  A list  of  the  species  recognized  with 
certainty  by  the  writer  during  his  stay  at  Sisson,  August  20  to  25,  inclusive,  1911, 
follows. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
■y~> 

23. 

24. 
2,5. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


Iilonntaiii  quail.  Oreortyx  picta  plumifera. 

IMoiirning  dove.  T^enaidura  macroura  carolinensis. 

Turkey  vulture.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis. 

Western  red-tailed  hawk.  Biiteo  borealis  caluriis. 

Sparrow  hawk.  Falco  sparverius- 
Belted  kingfisher.  Ceryle  alcyon. 

White-headed  woodpecker.  Xenopicus  albolarvatus. 

Lewis  woodpecker.  Asyridesmus  lewisi. 

Red-shafted  flicker.  Colaptes  cafer  coUaris. 

Pacific  nighthawk.  Chordeiles  virginianus  hesperis. 

Llumuiingbird.  Species  ? 

Western  kingbird.  Tyrannus  verticalis. 

Say  phoebe.  Sayortiis  sayus. 

Western  flycatcher.  Empidonax  difficilis. 

Blue-fronted  jay.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  frontalis. 

Red-winged  blackbinl.  Agelaius  phoeniceus,  subspecies  ? 

Western  meadowlark.  Siurnella  neglecla.  . 

Bullock  oriole.  Icterus  bullocki. 

Brewer  blackbird.  Euphagus  cyanoceplialus. 

Western  evening  grosbeak.  Hesperiplwna  vespertina  montana. 
Cassin  purple  finch.  Carpodacus  cassini. 

Green-backed  goldfinch.  Astragalinus  psaltria  hesperophilus. 
English  sparrow.  Passer  domesticus. 

Western  Savannah  sparrow.  Passerculus  sandiuichensis  alaudinus. 
Brewer  sparrow.  Spizella  brezveri. 

Sierra  junco.  Junco  hyeinalis  thurberi. 

Mountain  song  sparrow.  Melospiza  melodia  montana. 

Thick-billed  fox  sparrow.  Passerella  iliaca  megarliyncha. 

.Spurred  towhee.  Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx. 

Green-tailed  towhee.  Oreospiza  clilorura. 

Lazuli  bunting.  Passerina  ainoena. 

Western  tanager.  Piranga  liidoviciana. 

Cliff  swallow.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons. 

Western  barn  swallow.  Hirundo  erythrogastra. 

Violet-green  swallow.  Tachycineta  tlialassina  lepida. 

Western  warbling  vireo.  Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni. 

Calaveras  warbler.  Vermivora  rubricapilla  gutturalis. 

California  yellow  warbler.  Dendroica  aestiva  breiusteri. 

Dipper  or  water-ouzel.  Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor. 

Western  house  wren.  Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani. 

Red-breasted  nuthatch.  Sitta  canadensis. 

Mountain  chickadee.  Pezithestes  gambeli. 

California  bxish-tit.  Psaltriparus  minimus  californicus. 

Western  robin.  Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus. 

Western  bluebird.  Sialia  mexicana  occidcntalis. 


Brewer  blackbirds,  English  sparrows  and  cliff  swallows  were  the  commonest 
birds  found  about  the  streets  of  the  town.  In  the  meadows,  red-winged  black- 
birds, Savannah  sparrows  and  meadowlarks  were  the  only  birds  seen  in  any  num- 
bers. The  red-wings  were  usually  in  flocks  of  several  hundred,  mostly  juveniles. 
Wherever  wild  fruit  was  abundant  robins  and  orioles  could  be  found.  In  the 
brush  green-tailed  towhees  were  the  commonest  birds,  but  Calaveras  warblers  were 
also  abundant.  Only  a few  spurred  towhees  w^ere  noted.  Western  house  wrens  w^ere 
more  often’ heard  than  seen.  Along  the  railroad  tracks  where  the  brush  had  been 
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cleared  away  and  the  weeds  allowed  to  grow,  Brewer  sparrow’s  were  exceedingly 
common. 

During  an  early  morning  walk  through  brush  and  forest  the  following  birds 
were  seen:  blue-fronted  jay,  Brewer  sparrow,  green-tailed  tow’hee,  western  house 
wren,  bush-tit,  Calaveras  w'arbler,  w’estern  robin,  red-shafted  flicker,  and  Lewis 
w’oodpecker.  Within  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  five  different  species 
of  birds  were  seen  to  perch  in  a dead  cedar  on  a small  hill.  The  tree  was  first 
visited  by  a Bullock  oriole,  then  by  a small  flock  of  western  bluebirds,  four  other 
Bullock  orioles,  tw’o  cliff  swallows,  which  perched  on  the  topmost  limb,  several 
purple  finches  and  an  evening  grosbeak. 

In  a little  meadow  west  of  Sisson,  where  grass  and  weeds  grew  in  abundance, 
a large  number  of  birds  w’ere  seen.  In  the  weeds  green-backed  goldfinches  and 
Brewer  sparrows  were  feeding  iti  large  flocks.  Several  flickers  were  feeding  on  the 
ground.  A lazuli  bunting  flew  into  a fir  tree  where  several  Calaveras  warblers 
were  at  work.  A sparrow  was  heard  in  a nearby  tree.  Several  robins  flew  from 
one  tree  to  another.  A western  bluebird  was  perched  on  a stump. 

With  the  plague-ridden  territory  inhabited  by  so  large  a number  of  species  of 
birds  and  by  so  large  a bird  population,  it  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  only  five 
species  of  birds  were  found  to  feed  on  Eugoiiia  californica.  The  investigation 
showed  that  only  the  larger  birds  fed  on  the  butterfly.  Certainly  most  of  the 
small  birds  are  ill-adapted  for  catching  insects  as  large  as  the  butterfly  in  question. 
Their  most  intimate  relation  to  the  outbreak  was  doubtless  when  the  insect  was  in 
the  larval  and  pupal  stage.  If  all  the  birds  smaller  than  the  Say  phoebe  be  elim- 
inated from  the  list  as  being  unable  to  act  as  checks  on  the  butterfly,  we  find  that 
over  twenty-two  percent  of  the  species  of  the  larger  birds  fed  upon  the  butterfl}’. 
If  we  eliminate  those  of  the  larger  birds,  which  judging  from  their  food  habits 
would  not  feed  upon  the  butterfly,  we  find  that  almost  forty  percent  of  the  possi- 
ble species  did  feed  upon  the  insect. 

A striking  fact  is  that  the  birds  acting  as  checks,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
the  Say  phoebe,  are  birds  about  whose  depredations  there  is  considerable  complaint 
by  the  farmers  of  the  state.  That  the  blackbird,  meadowlark,  jay,  and  kingbird 
all  do  a certain  amount  of  harm  is  undeniable,  but  too  often  only  one  side  of  the 
question  is  emphasized. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  even  such  a bird  as  the  blackbird, 
which  is  often  classed  as  the  worst  pest  of  the  farmer,  may  become  of  value  at 
times  and  places  where  it  is  least  expected.  The  present  paper  shows  that  the 
same  birds  that  are  often  classed  as  harmful  may  be  very  beneficial  in  the  checking 
of  an  insect  outbreak. 

Even  though  the  brush  attacked  by  the  larva  of  Eugonia  californica  is  seldom 
killed  by  the  defoliation,  yet  the  plants  must  be  weakened  to  some  extent.  If  the 
economic  value  of  the  brush  be  measured  by  its  use  as  forage  for  deer  and  sheep, 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  importance,  at  least,  attaches  to  this  particular  insect  out- 
break in  that  the  defoliation  took  place  during  the  summer  when  it  was  most 
needed  as  forage.  The  economic  importance  or  non-importance  of  the  outbreak, 
however,  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  relation  of  the 
birds  to  the  epidemic;  namely,  that  birds  prey  upon  the  insect  food  most  abundant 
and  therefore  become  factors  in  the  checking  of  an  insect  outbreak. 

In  the  life  history  of  such  an  insect  as  Eugonia  californica , we  find  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  individuals  soon  after  hatching  begins  in  the  spring.  From  this 
time  on  there  is  normally  a rapid  decrease  in  numbers.  The  decrease  is  due  to, 
not  only  the  action  of  birds,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  constant  factor  in  the  de- 
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struction  of  larva  and  pupa,  but  also  to  parasitism.  After  the  butterfly  is  hatched 
there  is  usually  but  a slow  decrease  throughout  the  winter.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  butterfly  has  a far  greater  chance  to  survive  than  the  caterpillar  or 
the  pupa.  With  this  in  view,  almost  half  of  the  adults  of  Eugonia  califoniica 
can  be  counted  on  to  survive  until  egg-laying  time.  A much  smaller  percent  of 
larvae  or  pupae  could  be  counted  on  to  survive  till  this  stage  owing  to  the  greater 
death-rate.  Any  destruction  of  the  butterfly,  therefore,  is  an  attack  on  the  insect  at 
a critical  period  in  its  life  history.  Consequently  the  work  of  five  species  of  birds 
at  this  critical  point  might  be  more  important  as  a check  on  the  increase  of  the 
insect  than  the  work  of  many  more  species  during  the  larval  and  pupal  stages.  It 
appears  also  that  in  this  particular  case  birds  are  among  the  very  few  natural  checks 
on  the  butterfly,  whereas  parasites  as  well  as  birds  probably  play  an  important  part 
as  checks  on  the  insect  in  its  larval  and  pupal  stages. 

If  we  consider  the  w’ork  of  one  Brewer  blackbird,  its  value  as  a check  becomes 
apparent.  Suppose  that  one  of  these  birds  having  fourteen  hours  a day  in  which 
to  feed,  takes  an  average  of  one  butterfly  a minute  for  eight  hours  out  of  the 
fourteen.  Judging  from  observations  made,  this  would  not  be  extraordinary.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  it  would  have  consumed  480  butterflies,  by  the  end  of  the  w^eek, 
3360,  and  by  the  end  of  a month,  over  100,000.  If,  say,  a third  of  the  butterflies 
destroyed  were  females,  probably  a larger  percent  are  females,  the  numbers  of  eggs 
so  destroyed  would  number  near  336,000.  Such  computations  as  this  are  of  some- 
what doubtful  value  for  they  often  seem  so  exaggerated  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  real  facts  are  discounted.  Its  use  here  is  simply  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  a bird  might  act  as  a check  and  probably  did  act  as  a check  in 
this  instance. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  brought  out  in  the  investigation  was  the  great 
difference  in  the  food  habits  of  the  red-winged  and  the  Brewer  blackbirds. 
Whereas  the  Brewer  was  found  to  feed  almost  entirely  on  the  pests,  the  red-wing 
apparently  paid  no  attention  to  the  e.xtraordinary  abundance  of  insect  food. 

The  results  of  investigation  show  that  a good  percentage  of  the  birds  larger 
than  the  Say  phoebe  fed  on  the  butterfly,  Eugonia  califoniica , and  this  was 
without  doubt  a factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  insects.  A comparison  of  birds 
taken  at  Sisson  before  the  butterflies  became  abundant  with  those  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation  proved  the  fact  that  the  birds  varied  their  food  ratios  and  took 
advantage  of  the  abundant  supply  of  this  particular  insect  food. 

SUMMARY  OE  RESULTS 

The  investigation  instituted  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  into  the 
relation  of  birds  to  an  insect  outbreak  in  northern  California  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1911,  show^ed  the  following  results: 

1.  The  insect  which  became  a pest  was  a butterfly,  Eugonia  califoniica, 
the  larval  form  of  which  feeds  upon  snow  brush  or  buck  brush  ( Ceanot/iiis  cordu- 
latus,  Ceanotlius  velufinus  ) . 

2.  The  great  number  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies  and  the  large  amount  of 
territory  covered  by  the  plague  furnished  an  interesting  example  of  an  insect  out- 
break. Since  the  relation  of  birds  to  any  insect  outbreak  furnishes  important  in- 
formation as  to  their  economic  value  as  checks,  the  value  of  an  investigation  into 
the  relation  of  birds  to  this  particular  outbreak  was  evident. 

3.  Five  species  of  birds  were  found  to  feed  on  the  butterfly,  Eugonia  califor- 
nica,  the  Brewer  blackbird  {Eiipliagus  cyanocephahis) , western  meadowlark 
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{Sfiiniclla  neglecta),  western  kingbird  ( Tyrauuus  verticalis) , blue-fronted  jay 
{Cyanocitta  stelleri  frontalis) , and  Say  phoebe  ( Sayoniis  sayus). 

4.  b'our  out  of  five  species  found  to  feed  on  the  butterfly  are  numbered 
among  the  birds  whose  usual  food  habits  justly  subject  them  to  severe  criticism 
from  the  farmer. 

5.  The  Brewer  blackbird  {Enphagus  cyanocephaliis)  was  found  to  be  the 
most  efficient  check  both  on  account  of  numbers  and  food  habits.  When  the  com- 
parative number  of  individuals  of  the  different  species  of  birds  were  considered,  it 
was  found  that  the  Brewer  blackbird  took  95  percent  of  all  the  butterflies  eaten  by 
birds.  In  this  particular  outbreak,  therefore,  one  species  of  bird  rather  than  birds 
in  general,  played  the  great'^st  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  insect. 

6.  The  examination  of  thirteen  stomachs  of  the  red-winged  blackbird 

ia/HS  p/ioenicciis,  subspecies?)  showed  over  93  percent  of  its  food  to  be  v^egetable 
matter,  thus  bringing  out  the  vast  difference  in  food  habits  between  this  bird  and 
the  Brewer  blackbird  ( Enphagns  cyanocephaliis),  83  percent  of  whose  food  was 
animal  matter. 

7.  Eiigonia  calitornica  in  the  butterfly  stage,  probably  on  account  of  its 
large  size,  was  not  eaten  by  any  species  of  bird  smaller  than  the  Say  phoebe.  The 
smaller  birds  probably  had  a more  intimate  relation  to  the  outbreak  when  the  in- 
sect was  in  the  larval  and  pupal  stage. 

8.  The  birds  in  feeding  on  the  butterfly  attacked  the  insect  at  a critical  point 
in  its  life  history  and  were  therefore  of  more  value  as  a check  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  fed  on  the  larva  or  pupa. 

9.  A comparison  of  the  food  of  birds  taken  before  the  plague  with  that  of 
birds  taken  while  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  showed  that  birds  had  varied  their 
food  habits  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the  abundant  supply  of  insect  food  in  the 
form  of  butterflies.  Their  value  as  checks  in  this  particular  insect  outbreak,  there- 
fore, was  real. 

10.  The  data  collected  shows  of  what  value  birds  may  be  in  the  checking  of 
an  insect  outbreak  rather  than  their  value  in  the  prevention  of  an  outbreak. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  FROM  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLAND 

By  ALFRED  B.  HOWELL  and  A.  VAN  RO.SSEH 

The  topography  of  Santa  Cruz  Island  is  more  varied  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  islands  comprising  the  Santa  Barbara  group,  and  it  has  a corresponding 
diversity  of  bird  life.  Its  greatest  altitude  is  nearly  three  thousand  feet;  for 
the  most  part  it  is  grass  land  with  extensive  barren  stretches,  and  canyons  fflled 
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with  oak  trees  and  scrubby  growth.  There  is  one  tract,  however,  that  appears  to 
possess  a touch  of  boreal  at  its  highest  part.  It  is  composed  of  dense  forests  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  pine,  broken  by  precipitous  dark  gorges,  with  growth  that  strongly  re- 
minds one  of  northern  Oregon.  Here  in  this  pine  region  we  stayed  from  April  24 
until  May  2,  1911. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Linton  during  his  long  visit  to  this  island  in  1907  (Condor  X, 
1908,  pp.  124-128)  has  given  us  such  an  excellent  list  of  the  birds  which  occur 
there  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  record  those  of  the  sixty-six 
species  we  observed  which  are  not  in  his  list,  and  to  mention  facts  of  especial 
interest. 

Aechmophorus  occidentalis.  Western  Grebe.  At  least  one  seen. 

Lunda  cirrhata.  Tufted  Puffin.  Rather  common,  and  reported  by  the  fisher- 
men as  breeding  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 

Larus  glaucescens.  Glaucous- winged  Gull.  A group  of  three  seen. 

Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  Not  rare. 

Larus  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte  Gull.  Several  seen. 

Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper  Hawk.  One  pair  in  the  pines  acted  as  if  it  had  a 
nest  near  by,  but  we  were  unable  to  locate  it. 

Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson  Hawk.  A single  bird  flew  over,  permitting  a 
close  inspection. 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle.  Rather  common,  both  adults  and  im- 
mature birds  of  last  year.  One  pair  had  a nest  in  a pot-hole  on  a cliff  along  the 
shore,  and  another  was  about  thirty  feet  up  in  a pine  on  the  side  of  a canyon.  It 
was  occupied  by  one  young  the  size  of  a large  chicken,  and  the  old  birds  were  very 
aggressive. 

Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  One  seen  flying  silently  over  camp  just  after  dark. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  The  flickers  of  Santa  Cruz 
present  an  interesting  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  one  who  has  the  time 
to  collect  a large  series  of  them.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  get  a shot  at 
any  but  typical  collaris.  This  is  by  far  the  commoner  form,  but  others,  by  no 
means  rare,  certainly  closely  approach  the  Northern  Flicker  ( C.  a.  lutens  ),  and 
still  others  appear  to  be  intergrades  between  the  two. 

Otocoris  alpestris  insularis.  Island  Horned  Lark.  Although  we  searched  dili- 
gently no  Island  Horned  Larks  were  found.  We  looked  in  suitable  localities,  roll- 
ing grass  land,  but  they  are  evidently  of  local  distribution,  as  other  observers  have 
reported  them  as  common. 

Aphelocoma  insularis.  Santa  Cruz  Jay.  To  us  the  mo.st  interesting  bird  on 
the  island.  Abundant  in  the  pines.  They  were  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  their 
cousins  on  the  mainland,  but  when  one  did  happen  upon  them  they  were  as  a rule 
unsuspicious.  At  this  time  of  year  they  are  quiet  unless  one  of  a pair  is  killed  or 
a nest  disturbed,  and  if  one  does  not  know  where  and  when  to  find  them  they 
might  almost  escape  notice.  However,  if  one  goes  along  with  much  noise,  so  that 
the  jays  know  he  is  about,  and  then  sits  down  at  a convenient  spot  and  remains 
quiet,  their  curiosity  will  get  the  better  of  them.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
useless  to  watch  in  front  because  the  birds  will  not  come  that  way,  but  after  several 
minutes,  upon  a surreptitious  glance  to  the  rear,  a jay  will  be  discovered  sitting 
motionless  on  a pine  branch  a few  yards  away.  Practically  all  of  their  nests  con- 
tained young  at  this  date.  Two  nests  examined  were  placed  about  twenty  feet  up 
in  “palo  fierros”,  slim  trees  growing  in  small  groves  in  the  valleys,  and  were  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  nests  of  the  California  Jay.  One  contained  two  small  young 
and  an  addled  egg,  and  the  other  had  four  young  about  a week  old.  A surprising 
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number  of  old  nests  were  found,  placed  usually  in  the  palo  fierros  or  tall  bushes, 
but  sometimes  in  the  pines. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  Common.  Two  nests  on  the  cliffs  not 
twenty  feet  apart  held  tiny  young. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  dementis.  San  Clemente  House  Finch.  Exceedingly 
abundant  near  the  shore  wdiere  there  were  cacti  and  suitable  caves,  in  the  roofs  of 
which  to  nest.  One  nest  discovered  held  four  incubated  eggs,  and  an  addled  egg 
of  the  Western  Flycatcher.  As  is  not  unusual  with  this  form,  great  diversity  of 
markings  was  encountered.  Several  males  were  taken  with  the  usual  scarlet  re- 
placed by  yellow,  and  others  in  which  the  two  colors  were  commingled;  also  one 
male  in  breeding  condition  marked  precisely  like  a female  except  for  five  yellow 
feathers  beneath  the  chin;  and  a female  with  a yellow'  rump. 

Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi.  Mexican  Crossbill.  We  were  greatly  surprised 
to  find  this  bird  in  some  numbers  in  the  heavy  timber  at  the  top  of  the  island,  and 
in  the  short  time  that  we  were  able  to  give  to  this  section  sixteen  birds  were  seen. 
Some  were  in  pairs  and  others  in  small  companies.  I believe  it  is  highly  probable 
that  these  birds  are  resident  on  the  island,  as  the  character  of  the  country  is  suit- 
able and  May  1 seems  rather  late  for  them  to  be  present  if  they  were  wdnter  visi- 
tants only.  The  four  individuals  obtained  are  very  large. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel  Sparrow.  Sparingly  scattered  over 
the  brushy  hillsides  in  pairs. 

Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  Two  birds  still  present. 

Aimophila  ruficeps.  Rufous-crowmed  Sparrow.  Rather  common  in  suitable 
places.  One  of  the  females  of  two  pairs  wdthin  fifty  yards  of  camp,  was  incubat- 
ing wdren  shot  April  26,  as  the  absence.of  feathers  upon  her  belly  indicated. 

Melospiza  melodia  graminea.  Santa  Barbara  Song  Sparrow'.  Two  heard  but 
none  seen.  They  are  common  on  other  parts  of  the  island,  however. 

Pipilo  maculatus  clementae.  San  Clemente  Towhee.  Not  rare. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow'.  Abundant;  frequently  visiting  a small 
spring  near  camp  to  obtain  mud  which  they  carried  to  the  caves  above  the  sea. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  anthonyi.  Island  Shrike.  Rare  at  this  point  as  but  tw'o 
w'ere  seen,  neither  of  which  we  obtained.  They  were  remarkably  wary. 

Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon  Warbler.  Several  seen. 

Thryomanes  bewicki  charienturus.  San  Diego  Wren.  Common  everywhere 
and  at  this  time  feeding  young. 

Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  Shared  the  Crossbills’  range. 
About  tw'o  dozen  w'ere  seen  and  six  taken.  One  bird  was  watched  for  half  an 
hour  w'hile  she  w'as  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a nesting  site,  so  the  species  is 
resident.  Those  obtained  average  smaller  than  birds  from  the  mainland  and 
the  east. 
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Tree-nests  of  the  Point  Pinos  Junco  and  Other  Notes. — The  27th  of  March,  1910,  like 
many  of  the  days  that  preceded  it,  was  rainy.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Carriger  and  I,  however,  had 
previoTisly  decided  on  an  onting,  and  although  the  inclement  weather  delayed,  it  did  not  deter  ns 
from  starting  for  our  destination  in  northern  San  Mateo  County.  This  we  reached  in  the  early 
afternoon.  To  be  exact  it  was  the  very  locality  described  at  length  by  Carriger  and  Pemberton 
in  The  Condor  as  being  the  site  of  a Siskin  colony. 

Our  first  nest,  one  of  the  Point  Pinos  Junco  {Junco  hyemalis  pinosus),  was  a strange  depart- 
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lire  from  all  previously  recorded  nest  situations  being  placed  8 feet  up  in  a Monterey  cypress 
where  it  was  well  hidden  in  a thick  clump  of  foliage.  The  nest,  a well  built  structure  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  pine  needles,  contained  four  eggs  in  which  incubation  had  begun.  A second 
nest  of  the  junco  was  found  16  feet  up  in  the  Monterey  cypress  in  an  open  situation  well  out  on 
the  limb,  and  contained  fresh  eggs.  This  nest  is  even  a better  built  structure  than  the  first  one 
found.  It  is  a very  compact  affair  of  pine  needles,  roots,  grasses  and  weed  stems  and  well  lined 
with  various  animal  hair.  (This  nest  was  revisited  on  March  31  at  which  date  the  number  of 
eggs  had  increased  to  four. ) It  might  be  inferred  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  dampness  of 
an  unusually  rainy  spring  the  juncos  had  selected  these  elevated  nesting  sites  in  preference  to 
the  customary  ground-locations.  Whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  found  a ground-nest  on  April  16  with  young  fully  a week  old.  This  nest  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  a tree  which,  however,  offered  but  little  protection.  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  identity  of  the  juncos  breeding  in  the  region  bordering  the  foothills  in 
San  Mateo  County;  but  Mr.  J.  R.  Pemberton  who  collected  examples  in  this  locality  pronounced 
them  typical  pinosus. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  were  two  nests  found  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Chickadee  (Penlhesies 
ritfescens  barlowi)  both  in  natural  cavities  in  Australian  eucalyptus  trees.  The  first,  found  by 
Carriger,  held  two  eggs  apparently  deserted.  The  second,  found  by  the  writer,  held  seven  fresh 
eggs  which  were  placed  in  a cavity  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  warmly  lined  with  a great 
quantity  of  fur,  red  cow-liair  and  soft  dry  green  moss.  In  this  instance  the  sitting  bird  was 
flushed,  althorigh  with  Chickadees  this  is  a circumstance  of  considerable  rarity. 

Other  nests  noted  on  the  afternoon’s  outing  were  one  of  the  California  Shrike  {Lanius 
ludovicianus  gambeli)  freshly  built,  one  of  the  Green-backed  Goldfinch  (Astragalinus  psaltria 
hesperophiliis)  nearly  completed,  and  one  of  the  Allen  Hummingbird  (Selasphorus  alleni)  with 
two  fresh  eggs.  All  three  nests  were  placed  in  Monterey  cypress  trees. — Mii,Ton  S.  Ray. 

Bobolink  in  San  Mateo  County,  California. — Mr.  Vernon  Shephard,  taxidermist,  of  28 
North  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  recently  donated  to  the  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  of  the  University  of  California  a specimen  (no.  19731)  of  Bobolink  (Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus) . The  bird  was  taken  by  Mr.  Shephard  between  June  5 and  10  near  San  Bruno  Rake 
in  San  Mateo  County.  The  bird  is  a male  in  “nuptial”  plumage. — W.  P.  Taylor. 

Notes  from  Alaska. — The  University  of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  has  re- 
cently received  as  gifts  from  Mr.  Allen  Hasselborg  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  specimens  of  birds  taken 
by  him  in  southern  Alaska,  some  of  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  recording  of 
their  capture.  A letter  accompanying  the  last  skins  received  contains  brief  notes  on  these  and 
additional  species,  and  extracts  from  it  are  appended  below.  The  compiler  of  these  notes  can 
vouch  for  Mr.  Hasselborg’s  thorough  acqiiaintance  with  the  species  referred  to,  and  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  records  in  the  two  cases  where  specimens  were  not  taken.  The 
numbers  pertain  to  the  bird  collection  of  the  Museum. 

Gavia  adamsi.  Yellow-billed  Roon.  Adult,  not  sexed,  head  only  saved.  Mole  Harbor, 
Admiralty  Island,  May  25,  1911  (no.  19119). 

Adult  male;  “off  Dixon  Harbor”  (on  the  mainland,  a little  north  of  Cross  Sound) ; August 
17,  1911  (no.  19728).  He  further  remarks  “I  have  seen  three  others  this  year  [1911]  one  about 
the  first  of  June,  off  Point  Hugh  [southernmost  point  of  Glass  Peninsula,  Adiiiiralty  Island], 
one  in  the  P'avorite  Channel  [at  south  end  of  Rynn  Canal],  June  5,  and  one  in  Berner’s  Bay 
[east  shore  of  Rynn  Canal],  June  17.  Rast  year  I saw  one  off  Ritiiya  Bay  about  June  20,  and  one 
in  Gastineau  Channel  [between  Douglas  Island  and  the  mainland]  ui  November.” 

These  records  of  the  Yellow-billed  Roon  are  of  interest,  as  the  various  expeditions  sent  to 
the  region  by  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  failed  to  secure  any  specimens.  In  1907  a 
single  bird  was  seen  at  Windfall  Harbor,  Admiralty  Island  (see  Grinnell,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  ZooL, 
vol.  5,  1909,  p.  182);  on  the  1909  expedition,  which  traversed  the  length  of  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago, the  species  was  not  encountered  at  all. 

Picoides  americanus.  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  Three  specimens,  all  from  Ad- 
miralty Island;  adult  female,  Oliver  Inlet,  January  1,  1910  (no.  16716);  adult  male,  Kanalku 
Bay,  June  18,  1910  (no.  16717);  adiilt  male  Seymour  Canal,  November  15,  1910  (no.  19729). 

lie  also  found  two  nests  at  Berner’s  Bay,  in  June,  1911,  but  was  unable  to  examine  them. 

Chaetiira  vauxi.  Vaux  Swift.  “I  saw  Vaux  Swifts  repeatedly  in  June  and  Jul)’ in  the  big 
valleys  running  back  from  Berner’s  Bay,  and  on  August  24  saw  four  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
Excursion  Inlet.”  Excursion  Inlet  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  Icy  Strait,  between  Rynn  Canal 
and  Glacier  Bay. 

Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  “On  June  21  I saw  a Golden-crowned 
Sparrow  at  2500  feet  elevation  at  Berner’s  Bay,  and  believe  it  was  nesting.” — H.  S.  SwarTh. 

Correction.  In  “Some  Birds  of  the  San  Quentin  Bay  Region,  Baja  California”,  on  page 
152  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Condor,  Rong-billed  Curlew  (Numenius  americanus)  slioiild  read 
Hudsonian  Curlew  {Numenius  hudsonicus)  the  writer  having  made  this  blunder  in  writing  up 
the  article  from  his  notes. — Alfred  B.  Howell. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 


There  is  a growing  custom  among  museum 
and  private  collectors  concerning  which  a word 
of  caution  may  be  in  order.  We  refer  to  that 
of  securing  the  services  of  missionaries, 
traders,  prospectors,  and  others  not  well  versed 
in  ornitholog}'  to  gather  eggs  of  rare  northern 
birds,  these  eggs  to  be  preserved  and  distributed 
as  scientific  specimens.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  many  cases  to  insure  accurate  identit}- 
of  the  various  geese,  ducks,  waders  and  gulls 
even  by  the  trained  field  naturalist.  Although 
a few  bird  skins  may  have  been  saved,  the 
discrimination  of  species  on  the  ground  where 
.scores  of  indiviilnals  representing  many 
species  nest  in  close  proximity  to  one  another, 
is  a difficult  matter.  The  tendency  to  gather 
in  a big  showing  is  liable  to  overcome  the  best 
of  intentions  with  regard  to  accnrac}'.  The 
grave  danger  scientifically  comes  of  course 
when  data  accompanying  such  eggs  is  pub- 
lished. We  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
many  bad  records  in  onr  literature  traceable  to 
some  such  source.  This  danger  should  he 
vigorously  guarded  against,  even  if  by  so 
doing  a museum  collection  does  not  grow  so 
rapidly. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  and  IMr.  N.  Hollister,  both 
of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, spent  a portion  of  the  past  summer 
collecting  in  western  Alberta  and  eastern 
British  Columbia.  .Specimens,  practicall}' 
topotypes,  of  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch, 
White-tailed  Ptarmigan  and  Franklin  Grouse, 
were  obtained. 

Part  of  Ridgway’s  “Birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America”  is  reported  almost  ready  for 
distribution,  Mr.  Ridgway  being  now  occupied 
upon  Part  VI.  His  color  book  is  to  be  expected 
shortly  as  all  the  color  work  has  been  done  and 
only  the  text  remains  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  G.  Willett's  “Birds  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia” is  nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  It  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
as  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna  No.  7,  and  distributed 
free  to  all  members.  Its  cost  will  be  defrayed 
by  private  subscription.  Mr.  Willett’s  contri- 
bution will  consist  of  an  exhaustive  compila- 
tion of  all  that  is  known  to  date  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  occurence  of  the  birds  of  that 
part  of  southern  California  lying  west  of  the 
desert  divide.  We  look  forward  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  appearance  of  this  carefully  exe- 
cuted work. 

There  will  shortly  appear  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press  two  notable  papers 
chiefly  of  an  ornithological  nature.  These 
are:  Mr.  II.  S.  Swarth’s  report  upon  the  Alex- 
ander Expedition  to  Vancouver  Island  in  1910, 
and  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor’s 
report  upon  the  field  work  of  the  Alexander 
P^xpedition  to  Nevada  in  1909. 

Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson  spent  a goodly  portion 
of  the  field  season  just  closed  in  out-door  work 
contributory  to  his  projected  “Birds  of  Califor- 
nia.” The  P'arallone  Islands  and  the  Mount 
Whitney  region  shared  in  this  3'ear’s  attention, 
each  localitj'  contributing  to  Mr.  Dawson’s 
stock  of  first-hand  ornithology.  The  editor  of 
The  Condor  has  been  privileged  to  examine 
some  of  the  photos  obtained,  and  he  enthu- 
siasticallj'  asserts  that  they  include  some  of  the 
most  successful  bird  photographs  he  has  ever 
seen. 


PUB  L I CATIONS  REV  I E WED. 

Birds  and  Mammals  oe  the  1909  Alex- 
ander Alaska  Expedition  by  Harry  S. 
SwARTH.  [=Univ.  Calif.  Pnbl.,  Zook,  vii, 
pp.  9-172,  pis.  1-6;  Jan.  12.  1911]. 

In  continuation  of  its  well-planned  and  well- 
executed  campaign  in  Alaska,  the  University 
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of  California  Mnseuin  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 
presents  this  liberal  measure  of  resnlts  for  a 
single  season’s  work.  The  author,  with  one 
assistant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hasselborg,  spent  the  six 
months  from  April  to  October  in  visiting  six- 
teen islands  and  six  mainland  localities  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  reaching  practically  all 
important  points  not  covered  by  the  previous 
expedition  of  1907.  Somewhat  more  than 
1000  specimens  of  birds  and  mammals  were 
collected  and  a great  amount  of  trustworthy 
information  obtained.  The  list  of  birds  totals 
137  forms  of  which  the  31  not  attested  by  spec- 
imens are  mostly  included  upon  the  careful 
observation  and  competent  authority  of  the 
author  himself.  The  extended  critical  and 
ecological  notes  bristle  with  facts  new,  inter- 
esting, and  pertinent  to  particular  ' prob- 
lems. The  notes  on  spring  migration  are  es- 
pecially welcome  as  very  few  observations 
have  been  made  in  this  region  earlier  than  May 
and  June.  In  spite  of  the  evident  active  field 
work  done,  one  notes  with  no  surprise  that  but 
little  is  recorded  of  nesting  habits  and  the 
more  intimate  features  of  the  bird  life.  Such 
matters  must  be  left  to  local  observers,  for  the 
itinerant  collector  in  virgin  fields  can  never 
spare  the  time  for  them.  The  critical  notes 
are  rather  too  numerous  for  specific  mention, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  carry  a spirit  of 
fairness  and  in  a number  of  cases  matters  are 
presented  in  a new  light  or  with  additional 
and  highly  pertinent  material  tending  to  elu- 
cidate the  status  of  various  species  and  sub- 
species. Among  the  forms  touched  upon  in 
this  manner  are  Macrorhamphus  griseus 
scolopaceus,Buteo  b.  alascensiis,  Picoides  a.fumi- 
pectus,  Dryobates  v.  harrisi,  D.  p.  glacialis, 
Passerculus  s.  savanna,  jnneo  oreganus,  Hi- 
rnndo  e.  palnieri  and  Dendroica  c.  hooveri. 
Mo  new  forms  were  discovered,  and  in  view  of 
the  large  collections  and  their  careful  study, 
this  seems  to  indicate  that  possibilities  in  this 
direction  are  well  nigh  exhausted  in  a long 
productive  region. 

A very  interesting  section  of  the  report,  de- 
voted to  “Distributional  Considerations,”  is 
all  too  short,  although  the  modest  statements 
of  facts  and  conditions  which  it  includes  are 
perhaps  better  without  ingenious  elaboration 
of  the  theories  to  which  they  might  lend 
themselves.  In  finding  no  faunal  relation- 
ship between  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  the  author  is  at  vari- 
ance with  former  writers  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  possession  of  extensive  material 
from  both  localities. 

Doubtless  he  is  right  as  to  the  reference  of 
specimens,  bnt  we  venture  the  belief  that  the 
Queen  Charlotte  forms  are  approached  more 
closely  b}'  specimens  from  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  and  nearby  islets  than  from  elsewhere. 


Arrangement,  typography,  and  proofreading 
are  above  reproach,  bnt  the  fastidious  might 
ask  for  a more  dignified  abbreviation  than 
Grin,  for  Grinnell,  especially  as  we  do  not 
find  on  the  same  page,  corresponding  abridg- 
ments to  Les.,  Lin.,  Nnt.,  and  Pal. — W.  11. 
Osgood. 

The  Ward-McIdhenny  Wildfowl  Ref- 
uge. By  Charles  Willis  Ward  [=Forest 
and  Stream,  vol.  LXXVII,  no.  5 , fnly.  1911. 
pp.  167-170,  5 ills.] 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  practical  value 
of  such  game  protection  as  is  here  described. 
To  set  aside  large  tracts  of  suitable  land  (there 
are  13,000  acres  in  this  refuge)  on  which  abso- 
lutely no  shooting  is  allowed,  will  most  assur- 
edly protect  the  game  thereon,  while,  as  the 
writer  says,  “laws  limiting  their  killing,  pro- 
hibitions of  the  sale  of  game,  societies  for  the 
protection  of  game,  all  seem  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent the  steady  destruction  of  wild  life”.  Of 
game  laws,  supposedly  protective,  but  too 
often  juggled  with  and  adjusted  to  benefit 
various  coteries  of  shooters,  rather  than  the 
game,  we  have  a superabundance,  frequently 
so  complicated  and  contradictory  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  state  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
conscientious  sportsman  to  obey,  and  frequently 
easy  for  the  unscrupulous  to  evade  them.  After 
years  of  experimentation  along  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  our 
present  system  of  game  preservation  is  a 
failure,  and  that  unless  some  radical  changes 
are  made,  many  of  our  game  birds  and  mam- 
mals, and  many  non-game  birds  as  well,  are 
certain  to  disappear.  Some  have  already  gone. 
The  “game  refuge”  idea  holds  out  a gleam  of 
hope.  It  looks  practical  and  reasonable,  and, 
linked  with  sensible  restrictive  laivs  covering 
the  country  at  large,  should  do  much  to  arrest 
the  deplorable  decrease  of  animal  life.  It  is 
an  undertaking  that  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  various  state  governments,  but  the  states 
are  slow  to  move  in  such  matters,  and  any 
private  individuals  stepping  in  meanwhile 
and  doing  as  Messrs.  Mcllhenny  and  Ward 
have  done  deserve  the  fullest  measure  of  praise 
and  credit  for  their  work.  They  seem  to  be 
going  ahead  in  an  eminently  practical  and  un- 
sentimental way.  vSportsmen  themselves, 
and  fond  of  shooting,  they  are  attacking  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  not  that  it  is 
wrong  to  kill  for  sport  but  that  it  is  eminently 
foolish  and  unsportsmanlike  to  utterly  destro}' 
so  valuable  an  asset  as  the  game  of  a country, 
and  leave  nothing  for  the  morrow.  We  wish 
them  the  fullest  mea.sure  of  success.  Their 
efforts  should  be  given  the  widest  publicity, 
and  the  results  studied  carefully.  Would  that 
other  wealthy  men  could  be  found  to  attempt 
the  same  thing  elsewhere;  such  refuges  are 
badly  needed  in  our  own  state,  and  could  prob- 
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ably  be  established  at  a comparatively  low 
cost. 

In  this  same  number  of  Forest  and  Stream 
(page  197)  there  is  a brief  editorial  account  of 
a heronry  on  the  Mcllhenny  estate.  It  is 
stated  to  contain  at  least  100,000  birds,  includ- 
ing the  following  species;  Snowy  Heron, 
Little  Blue  Heron,  Louisiana  Heron,  Green 
Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  and 
Egret;  and  has  been  built  up  from  a very  few 
pairs,  simply  by  carefully  protecting  the  birds 
at  all  times. — II.  S.  S. 

MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB  MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

[UNE — The  June  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  June  28,  1911, 
in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wilcox 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Morcom,  with  the  following  members  present: 
Messrs.  Robertson,  Willett,  Alphonse  Jay, 
Judson,  Granville  and  Lelande. 

On  motion  by  IMr.  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Willett,  and  duly  carried,  Mr.  Lelande 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  by  IMr.  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Judson,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing  to  active  membership 
Misses  Kellogg  and  Blayney,  and  Messrs. 
Walker,  Hamilton,  Smith,  Itvermann,  Carri- 
ker,  Shaw,  Rust,  Stevens,  Jordan,  Barbour, 
Nehrling,  Kermode,  Wells,  Durfee,  Mueller, 
Barker  and  Lane,  whose  names  were  presented 
at  the  May  meeting.  The  following  applica- 
tion for  membership  was  presented:  Eleanor 
Poitevent  Earle,  Palma  Sola,  Florida,  pro- 
posed by  A.  B.  Howell. 

A communication  from  Mr.  Frank  S.  Dag- 
gett to  Secretary  Law  was  read.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Daggett  stated  that  there  was  a probabil- 
ity of  his  making  his  permanent  residence  in 
California;  all  those  present  being  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  such  good  news. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  “Further 
Notes  from  Santa  Cruz  Island"  by  A.  B.  How- 
ell and  A.  Van  Rossem;  “May  Notes  from  San 
Jacinto  Lake”  by  G.  Willett  and  Antonin  Jay; 
and  “An  Early  Spring  Trip  to  Anacapa  Is- 
land” by  Ilomer  L.  Burt.  Adjourned. — II.  J. 
Lel.vnde,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

July — The  July  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  July  27,  1911  at 
the  office  of  II.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wilcox  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles. 


In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  H.  J. 
Lelande  with  the  following  members  present; 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Tracy,  Ploward  Robertson,  Otto 
Zahn,  A.  Jay,  George  Willett,  H.  J.  Lelande, 
W.  Lee  Chambers.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  Mr.  W.  Lee  Chambers  was  appointed 
by  the  Chair  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  June  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  carried,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  P.  PJarle  was  elected  to  active  mem- 
bership. 

The  following  applications  for  membership 
were  presented:  Thos.  M.  Trippe,  Howards- 
ville,  Colorado,  W.  Linfred  Dunbar,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut;  IL  J.  Court,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Washington  and  Mrs.  J.  II.  Lancashire,  Alma, 
IMichigan;  all  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell; 
and  Miss  Gretchen  L.  Libby,  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia, proposed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Swarth. 

The  minutes  of  the  Northern  Division  for 
the  July  meeting  were  read.  Also  three 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Lelande  as  follows: 
“A  Hybrid  Quail”  b}^  M.  E.  Peck;  “Some 
Colorado  Horned  Owl  Notes”  hy  E.  R.  Warren; 
and  “vSwallow  Notes  from  F'resno”  by  J.  G. 
Tyler. 

Mr.  George  Willett  presented  some  prelim- 
inary notes  from  his  forthcoming  “Birds  of 
Southern  California”,  which  were  very  inter- 
esting and  brought  out  much  discussion.  Ad- 
journed— W.  Lee  Chambers,  Secretary  pro 
tern. 

August — The  August  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  was  held  on  Thursdaj'  evening,  August 
31,  1911  at  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246 
Wilcox  Building,  Los  Angeles.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  Lelande,  with  the  fol- 
lowing members  present:  IMessrs.  George 
Willett,  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  W.  Lee  Cham- 
bers, Antonin  Jay  and  J.  E.  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  July  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  On  motion  duly  made  and 
carried,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Lancashire,  IMiss  Gretchen 
L.  Libby,  Messrs.  Thomas  M.  Trippe,  W. 
Linfred  Dunbar  and  E.  J.  Court  proposed  at 
the  July  meeting  were  duly  elected  to  active 
membership.  The  applications  of  E.  J.  Dar- 
lington, Wilmington,  Delaware,  proposed  by 
A.  B.  Howell,  and  Bernard  Bailey,  Corvallis, 
IMontana,  proposed  by  H.  S.  Swarth,  were  pre- 
sented. On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Miller  and  dul}"  carried,  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chas.  Reining  was  accepted  with 
regret.  The  Secretary  then  read  a very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  nesting  of  the  Anthony 
Vireo,  accompanied  by  two  cuts,  by  Jennie  V. 
Getty.  This  article  describes  the  taking  of 
the  first  set  of  four  eggs  of  this  bird  and  other 
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interesting  nest  notes.  Adjourned. — ^J.  E. 

Law,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

July — The  July  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  22.  Vice-President  Carriger 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members 
were  present:  M.  S.  Ray,  J.  J.  Boyce,  O. 
Heinemann,  H.  C.  Bryant,  L.  II-  INIiller,  H. 
L.  Coggins,  ISIiss  Winifred  Wear,  and  11.  S. 
Swarth.  Miss  Gretchen  L.  Libby  and  Miss 
Wear  were  present  as  visitors.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  (held  on  April  22)  were 
read  and  approved,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Southern  Division  were 
also  read. 

The  following  individuals  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Club:  H.  Parker,  S.  S. 
Visher,  L.  H.  Paul,  M.  S.  Crosby,  L.  M.  Ter- 
rill, W.  J.  Brown,  A.  H.  Helme,  C.  M.  Case, 
L.  Tremper,  G.  Wells.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership were  read  as  follows:  R.  P.  Sharpies, 
W.  W.  Arnold,  T.  M.  Trippe,  Eleanor  P. 
Earle,  B.  W.  Evermann,  F.  Smith,  M.  A. 
Carriker,  Jr.,  B.  A.  Hamilton,  A.  Walker,  all 
proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell;  and  Miss  Gretchen 

L.  Libby,  Redlands,  California,  proposed  by 
H.  S.  Swarth.  There  was  some  discussion  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Club  Constitution, 
but  in  the  absence  of  two  members  of  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  no 
action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Boyce  gave  a talk  on  some  of  his  expe- 
riences collecting  water  birds  on  Forrester  and 
Hazy  islands,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  he  hav- 
ing made  the  dangerous  landing  on  these 
rather  inaccessible  islands,  on  several  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Carriger  read  a letter  from  J.  R. 
Pemberton,  now  engaged  in  geological  work  in 
Patagonia,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  bird 
life  of  that  region,  as  compared  with  that  of 
California,  and  telling  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  species. 

A paper  by  M.  E.  Peck  was  then  read,  de- 
scriptive of  a hybrid  quail;  a cross  between  the 
Mountain  and  Valley  Quail,  accompanied  by 
the  specimen.  Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth, 
Secretary. 

August — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Division  of  the  Club  was  held  at 
the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley, 
on  Saturday  evening,  August  19.  Vice-presi- 
dent Carriger  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  were  present:  Chester  Lamb, 

M.  P.  Anderson,  D.  Brown,  and  H.  S.  Swarth. 
Mr.  George  J.  Barron  was  present  as  a visitor. 
The  minutes  of  the  July  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  followed  by  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion minutes  for  July. 


The  following,  whose  names  were  presented 
at  the  last  meeting  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Club:  Alex  Walker,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hamilton,  M.  A.  Carriker,  Jr.,  F.  Smith,  B. 
W.  Evermann,  T.  IM.  Trippe,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Arnold,  R.  P.  Sharpies,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Earle,  and 
Miss  Gretchen  L.  Libby.  New  names  proposed 
for  membership  were,  E.  J.  Court,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C. ; W.  L.  Dunbar,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire,  Alma,  IMich.,  all 
proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell;  and  Bernard  Bailey, 
Corvallis,  Montana,  proposed  by  H.  S.  .Swarth. 
Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth,  Secretary. 

September. — The  September  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  on  Saturday  evening, 
September  16.  President  Mailliard  was  in  the 
chair  and  the  following  members  present:  IMiss 
A.  IM.  Alexander  and  Miss  L.  Kellogg,  and 
Messrs.  M.  P.  Anderson,  W.  P.  Taylor,  O. 
Heinemann,  J.  Grinnell,  H.  C.  Bryant,  J. 
Boyce,  C.  Camp,  H.  W.  Carriger,  R.  S.  Wheeler 
and  H.  S.  Swarth. 

The  minutes  of  the  Northern  Division  August 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  followed  by 
the  reading  of  the  Southern  Division  minutes 
for  August.  The  following  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Club:  W.  Linfred  Dunbar, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Fldward  J.  Court,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : and  IMrs.  J.  H.  Lancashire, 
Alma,  Mich.,  all  proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell; 
and  Bernard  Bailey,  Corvallis,  Montana,  pro- 
posed by  H.  S.  Swarth.  The  name  of  E.  J. 
Darlington,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  pre- 
sented by  A.  B.  Howell,  and  J.  S.  Douglas, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  by  W.  Lee  Chambers,  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  Reining,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
was  accepted. 

A communication  from  Mr.  Chambers  was 
then  read,  giving  an  informal  statement  of 
the  present  financial  status  of  the  Club,  a very 
gratifying  exposition  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  business  managers  during  the  past  year. 

The  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Club 
constitution  (J.  Mailliard,  W.  P.  Taylor,  and 
O.  Heinemann)  presented  its  report.  Several 
slight  changes  and  additions  were  suggested, 
and  the  whole  document  was  then  formally 
approved,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  .Southern 
Division  before  its  final  adoption. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Anderson  gave  an  entertaining 
talk  descriptive  of  his  experiences  in  western 
China  and  Thibet,  where  he  spent  some  years 
collecting  birds  and  mammals  for  the  British 
Museum.  After  briefly  indicating  his  route  and 
collecting  stations,  illustrated  by  a map,  he 
spoke  of  the  more  conspicuous  mammals  and 
birds,  and  also  of  the  hunting  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  the  country.  Ad- 
journed.— H.  S.  Swarth,  Secretary. 
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Acanlhis  liiiaria,  101) 

Acaiithiza  chrysorrhoa,  142 
Accipiler  cooperi,  131,  163,  206 
\'elox,  131,  135 
Acrocephalns  australis,  142 
Actilis  maculariiis,  65 
Aechmophorus  lucasi,  76 
occideiilalis,  130,  206 
Aegialitis  uivosa,  135,  152 
\ ociferus,  73 

Aeroiiautesfinelanoleucus,  132,  135 
Agelaius  phoeniceus,  63 

plioeniceus  californicus,  74 
phoeniceus  sonoriensis,  132,  135 
tricolor,  68,  152 
Aimophila  ruficeps,  210 
Aix  sponsa,  46 
Albatross,  Black-footed,  151 
Aluco  pratiucola,  131,  1,55,  160,  162,  206 
Auimodraiuus  savaiiiiaruiu  bimaculatus,  .55, 
109 

.\uipliispiza  belli,  153 
nevadeiisis,  133 

nevadensis  canescens,  7(),  13.5,  1,56,  161,'  16,5 
uevadensis  nevadensis,  68 
Anas  platyrhynchos,  65,  10,5,  12,5,  1,50 
rubripes,  1.58 

Antlius  rubescens,  74,  1,53,  137 
Apheloconia  californica  californica,  74,  106, 

119,  16.5 
insularis,  206 

Appleton,  J.  S.,  Brewer  sparrow  breeding  in 
Siiui  V'alley,  76 
Aquila  chr3'saetos,  131 
Ardea  herodias,  103,  152 

herodias  herodias,  65,  74,  79 
herodias  treganzai,  1.50,  1.54 
Arenaria  luelanocephala,  180 
Asio  flamnieus,  103,  1.51 
Asio  wilsoniauus,  66 
Astragaliuus  lawrencei,  132,  1,56,  16.5 

psaltria  hesperophilus,  ,55,  74,  132,  1,56, 
205,  211 

tristis  pallidus,  68 
Astur  atricapillus  striatulus,  116 
Asyndesnius  lewisi,  66,  205 
Athene  boobook,  142 
Anklet,  Cassin,  151,  173,  174 
Anriparns  flaviceps  flaviceps,  1.54,  1,57 
Avocet,  1.54 

B 

Baeolophns  inornatus  inornatns,  74,  121 
Bailej',  F.  M.,  the  oasis  of  the  llano,  43 


Baldpate,  122,  1,50 
Bartraniia  longicanda,  10,5 

Beck,  R.  II.,  review  of  his  “water  birds  of  the 
vicinity  of  Point  Pinos,  California”,  ,57 
Beethani,  B.,  review  of  his  “the  home-life  of 
the  spoonbill,  the  stork,  and  some  herons’ h 
112 

Bird,  Diamond,  142 
Bittern,  10,5,  159 
Least,  157,  156 

Blackbird,  Brewer,  68,  74,  66,  108,  1.52,  1,56, 
201,  202,  204,  205,  206,  207 
California  Bicolored,  74 
Retl-winged,  63,  202,  204 
San  Diego  Red-winged,  160 
Tricolored,  68,  152,  160 
Yellow-headed,  .57,  9,5,  108,  1.52,  160 
Blnel)ird,  Arctic,  104 
Eastern,  84 
Alonntain,  111,  1,34 

Western,  74,  121,  1,54,  163,  20,3,  204,  205, 
206 

Bobolink,  67,  75,  95,  109,  211 
Bobwhite,  65,  104 
Bombj’cilla  cedrornm,  182 
garrnla,  .34,  109,  111,  120 
Booby,  Blue-footed,  106 
Brewster,  106 

Botanrns  lentiginosns,  10.5,  156 
Bowles,  C.  W.,  a method  of  tree  climbing,  138 
Bowles,  J.  II.,  the  pallid  wren-tit  (Chamaea 
faciata  henshawi),  30;  the  western  winter 
wren  (Nannns  hienialis  pacificns)  at 
Santa  Barbara,  ,55;  notes  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, ,55;  the  troupial  in  California,  109; 
review  of  his  “notes  extending  the  range 
of  certain  birds  on  the  Pacific  slope”,  140 
Brachj’ramphns  craverii,  ,58,  106 
Brachyramphns  h3-polencus,  38,  151 
Brant,  Black,  152 
Branta  canadensis,  103 
nigricans,  152 

Brewster,  \V.,  courtship  of  the  American  golden- 
eye or  whistler  (Clangnla  clangnla  ameri- 
cana) , 22 

Bryant,  II.  C.,  the  relation  of  birils  to  an 
insect  outbreak  in  northern  California 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1611,  195 
Bubo  virginianiis  pacificns,  66 
virginianus  pallescens,  15,5 
Bncephala  Icelandica,  24 
Bnfflehead,  130,  1,54 
Bunting,  Black-throated,  100,  101 
Lark,  95,  96 
Lazuli,  68,  182,  205,  206 

Burt,  11.  C.,  an  earl3'  spring  trip  to  Anacapa 
Islaiul,  164 
Bush-tit,  121 

California,  74,  205,  206 
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Buteo  borealis  alascensis,  21.3 

borealis  cahirus,  66,  7.3,  1,31,  1,3.5,  205 
lineatris  elegans,  161 
swainsoni,  162,  209 
Butorides  viresceiis  aiUhoiiyi,  ,35,  160 
Blizzard,  44,  45 

c 

Calaiiiospiza  nielanocor3's,  95 
Calypte  anna,  74,  1,32 
Canvasback,  122,  1,30,  191,  192,  194,  195 
Carpodaciis  cassini,  204,  205 

niexicanus  cleiiieiitis,  32,  210 
niexicaniis  frontalis,  68,  74,  82,  108,  132, 
152,  162,  181 

purpiireus  californiciis,  120 
Carriger,  II.  W.  [with  Ray,  IM.  S.],  an  April 
day  list  of  Calaveras  Valle}'  birds,  7.3 
Catbird,  69,  108 

Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis,  66,  131,  1,35, 
152,  204 

Catliartornis  gracilis,  79 
Catherpes  inexicanns  punctulatns.  111 
Catoptrophonrs  seinipalniatns  inornatns,  152 
Cedarbird,  107 

Centrocercns  nropliasianns,  65 
Cepphus  colnniba,  174 
Ceryle  alcyon,  152,  204 
Chaeniepelia  passerina  pallescens,  54 
Chaetura  vanxi,  211 
Chaffinch,  84 

Chamaea  fasciata  henshawi,  30,  121,  15,3 
fasciata  intermedia,  74 
Charitonetta  albeola,  1,30,  134 
Chat,  Long-tailed,  69,  74,  102 
Chen  hyperboreus,  10,3 
Chewink,  101 

Chickadee,  Chestnut-backed,  121 
Long-tailed,  69 
Mountain,  205 
Santa  Crnz,  21 1 

Chondestes  grainmacus  strigatus,  68,  74,  95, 
1,3,3 

Chordeiles  acntipennis  texensis,  135,  160 
virginianus,  101 
virginianirs  henryi,  67 
virginianus  hesperis,  205 
Ciconia  maltha,  79 
Cinclus  niexicanus  unicolor,  205 
Circus  hudsonius,  66,  103,  131,  166 
Clangula  clangula  americana,  22 
islandica,  50 

Clay,  C.  I.,  some  diving  notes  on  cormorants, 
138;  the  spotted  owl  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, 75 

Coccyzus  americanus,  97 

americanns  occidentalis,  66,  69 
Coeligena  clemenciae,  47 
Colaptes  anratus  luteus,  209 
Colaptes  cafer  collaris,  67,  74,  119,  132,  135, 
163,  203,  204,  205,  209 


Colinus  virginianus,  65,  104 
Colymbus  nigricollis  californiciis,  134,  157 
Condor,  Andean,  79 
California,  39,  79 

Cooper  Club  Directory  of  Memliers,  14,3 
Coot,  65,  152,  160 
American,  1.31 
Cormorant,  Baird,  138,  178 
Brandt,  ,32,  138,  178 
LMrallon,  129,  1,30,  1.34,  177,  179 
Corviis  brachyrhynchos  hesperis,  67,  74,  132 
corax  sinnatus,  67,  132,  135,  152,  162,  167, 
181,  210 

Coturnicops  noveboracensis,  108 
Cowbird,  68,  95,  101,  103,  107,  181 
Dwarf,  1.32,  135,  152,  161 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  50 

vSandhill,  103,  129,  1.30,  134 
Crossbill,  IMexican,  210 
Red,  108 

White-winged,  100 
Crow,  Blue,  44,  93 
Clarke,  93 

Western,  67,  74,  132 
Cuckoo,  California,  19,  66,  69 
Yellow-billed,  97 
Curlew,  103 

Hudsonian,  211 
Long-billed,  152,  211 
Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus,  75 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  104 
stelleri  carbonacea,  74 
stelleri  diademata,  35 

stelleri  frontalis,  119,  163,  203,  204,  205, 
208 

Cyphornis  magnus,  117 
Cypseloides  niger  borealis,  160 

D 

Dafila  acuta,  103,  1,30,  134,  152,  158,  186 
Dawson,  W.  L.,  two  species  new  to  California, 
167;  another  fortnight  on  the  Farallones, 
171 

Dendragapus  obscurns  fuliginosns,  119 
Dendrocygna  bicolor,  158 
Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva,  69,  107 
aestiva  Imewsteri,  15.3,  205 
aestiva  rubiginosa,  182 
auduboni  auduboni,  37,  74,  13.3,  137,  210 
auduboni  nigrifrons,  .37 
coronata  hooveri,  21.3 
magnolia,  182 
nigrescens,  137,  153 
townsendi,  182 
Virens,  168,  182 
Dickcissel,  100,  101 
Diomedea  nigripes,  151 
Dipper,  205 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  67,  75,  109,  211 
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Dove,  Inca,  54,  55,  56 
Mexican  Ground,  54 

Mourning-,  44,  46,  51,  66,  70,  71,  73,  91  97, 
131,  135,  152,  180,  184,  185,  204,  205 
Turtle,  107 
White-winged,  52 
Dryobates  nuttalli,  74,  163 
pubescens  gairdneri,  119 
pubescens  glacialis,  213 
pubescens  honiorus,  66 
pubescens  inedianus,  104 
pubescens  turati,  163 
scalaris,  170 

scalaris  bairdi,  132,  135,  170 
scalaris  cactophilus,  170 
scalaris  eremiciis,  170 
scalaris  lucasanus,  170 
scalaris  symplectus,  170 
villosus,  104,  169 
villosus  harrisi,  170,  213 
villosus  hyloscopus,  119,  169 
villosus  icastiis,  169, 
villosus  leucothorectis,  169 
villosus  orius,  169 
villosus  picoidens,  170 
villosus  septentrionalis,  170 
Duck,  Black,  138 

Fulvous  Tree,  158 

Ruddy,  122,  130,  152,  158,  191,  193,  194,  195 
Wood,  49 

Duiiietella  caroliiiensis,  69,  108 

E 

Eagle,  Bald,  164,  165,  166,  209 
Golden,  131,  138 

Editorial  Notes  and  News,  36,  77,  112,  140,  169, 
212 

Edqnist,  A.  G.,  review  of  his  “useful  birds  of 
South  Australia”,  142 
Egret,  50,  109,  160,  214 
Snowy,  50,  152 
Egretta  candidissima,  50,  152 
Einpidonax  difficilis  difficilis,  67,  74,  87,  181, 
202,  204,  205 
griseus,  132,  135 
wrighti,  67 
trailli,  181 

Ereunetes  mauri,  38,  131,  135 
pusillns,  38 

Erismatura  jamaicensis,  130,  158,  194 
Eugenes  fulgens,  47 

Eugonia  californica,  196,  197,  198,  199,  201, 
202,  203,  207,  208 

Eiiphagus  cyanocephalus,  68,  74,  96,  108,  132, 
136,  201,  204,  205,  206,  207 
Euvanessa  cardui,  198 

F 

Palco  columbarius,  131 

luexicanus,  66,  131,  162 


peregrinus  anatiini,  166 
sparverius  sparverius,  66,  73,  205 
sparveriiis  phaloena,  131,  166 
Falcon,  Mexican,  46 
Prairie,  66,  131,  162 

Felger,  A.  H.,  review  of  his  “birds  and  mam- 
mals of  northwestern  Colorado”,  80 
Finch,  California  Purple,  120,  204,  205 

House,  39,  46,  71,  82,  108,  132,  152,  162, 
181 

San  Clemente  House,  32,  210 
Flicker,  102 

Northern,  209 

Red-shafted,  67,  74,  119,  132,  135,  163,  203, 
204,  205,  206,  209 
Itlycatcher,  Arkansas,  96,  97 

Ash-throated,  44,  46,  132,  135,  180,  202 
Gray,  132,  135 
Olive-sided,  108,  180 
Traill,  181 
Vermilion,  132,  135 
Western,  67,  74,  87,  181,  202,  204,  205 
Wright,  67 
Frogmouth,  142 

Fulica  americana,  65,  131,  152,  160 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  38 
rodgersi,  38 

G 

Galliiiago  delicata,  65,  131,  134 
Gallinula  galeata,  160 
Galliniile,  Florida,  160 
Gadwall,  122 
Gavia  adamsi,  211 
immer,  173 

Geococcyx  californianus,  132,  135,  152 
Geothlypis  trichas,  107 

trichas  occidentalis,  69,  99,  133,  137 
Gifford,  E.  W. , the  Bohemian  waxwing  in 
Placer  County,  California,  109 
Gilman,  M.  F.,  notes  from  Sacaton,  Arizona 
35;  doves  on  the  Pima  reservation,  51 
Glaucidium  gnoma  californicuni,  163 
Gnatcatcher,  Plumbeous,  129,  134,  137 
Western,  88,  134,  137,  153 
Golden-eye,  American,  22 
Barrow,  24,  50 

Goldfinch,  Green-backed,  35,  74,  132,  136,  205 
211 

Lawrence,  132,  136,  163 
Pallid,  68 

Goose,  Canada,  103,  130 
Snow,  103 

Goshawk,  Western,  119 
Grackle,  Bronzed,  96,  103 
Grallina  australis,  142 
Grebe,  Eared,  134,  157 
Pied-billed,  152,  157 
Western,  130,  209 
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Grinnell,  J.,  rev.  of  R.  H.  Beck’s  “water 
birds  of  the  vicinity  of  Point  Pinos,  Califor- 
nia, ” 37;  field  notes  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  109;  the  Bohemian  waxwing  in 
Sacramento  County,  California,  111;  the 
black  duck  in  California,  138;  review  of  J. 
H.  Bowles’  “notes  extending  the  [known] 
range  [s]  of  certain  birds  on  the  Pacific 
slope”,  140;  rev.  of  his  “description  of  a 
new  spotted  towhee  from  the  Great  Basin”, 
170;  rev.  of  his  “a  new  blue  grosbeak  from 
California”,  170;  rev.  of  his  “early  summer 
birds  in  Yosemite  Valley”,  170 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  45,  68,  71,  104 
California  Blue,  170 
Rose-breasted,  107 
Western  Blue,  100 
W’’estern  Evening,  119,  204,  205 
Grouse,  Pinnated,  104 
Sage,  65 
Sharp-tailed,  104 
Sooty,  119 

Grus  canadensis,  50,  79 
mexicana,  50,  130,  134 
minor,  79 

Guillemot,  Pigeon,  174,  181 
Guiraca  caerulea  caerulea,  170 
caerulea  lazula,  100,  170 
caerulea  salicarius,  161,  170 
Gull,  Bonaparte,  209 
California,  130,  134 
Glaucous-winged,  209 
Heeriiiann,  104,  105,  176 
Ivory,  80 

Ring-billed,  129,  130,  134,  209 
Western,  32,  152,  164,  167,  176,  177 
Gymnogyps  californianus,  79 

H 

tiaematopus  bachmani,  32,  152,  164 
frazari,  76,  152 

Haliffietus  leucocephalus,  164,  209 
Hawk,  Cooper,  53,  131,  163,  209 
Desert  Sparrow,  131 
Duck,  106,  166 
Marsh,  53,  66,  103,  131,  166 
Pigeon,  131 

Sharp-shinned,  131,  135 
Sparrow,  44,  66,  73,  154,  166,  205 
Swainson,  209 
Western  Red-tailed,  73,  205 
Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  couesi,  133,  137 
Hen,  Sage,  65 

Herodias  egretta,  50,  109,  160 
Heron,  Anthony  Green,  35,  160 

Black-crowned  Night,  61,  65,  130,  134,  160, 
162 

Common,  112 

Great  Blue,  65,  74,  103,  152 


Green,  214 
Little  Blue,  214 
Louisiana,  214 
Purple,  112 
Snowy,  214 

Treganza  Blue,  130,  134 
Yellow-crowned  Night,  214 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana,  119,  204, 
205 

Heteractitis  incaniis,  164,  180 
Himantopus  mexicanus,  152 
Hirundo-  erythrogastra,  68,  99,  111,  133,  153, 
168,  204,  205,  210 
erythrogastra  palmeri,  213 
Hersey,  J.  C.,  bobolink  at  great  altitude,  109 
Howell,  A.  B. , some  birds  of  the  San  Quentin 
Bay  region,  Baja  California,  151;  a cor- 
rection, 211 

Howell,  A.  B.  [with  Van  Rossem,  A.],  further 
notes  from  Santa  Cruz  Island,  208 
Hummingbird,  Allen,  211 
Anna,  74,  132 
Blue-throated,  46,  47 
Rivoli,  47 
Rufous,  67,  152 
Vervain,  84 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis,  61,  108, 
158 

Plylocichla  guttata  naiia,  121 
guttata  sequoiensis,  83 
guttata  slevini,  51 
ustiilata  swainsoni,  69 
ustulata  ustulata,  74,  183 

I 

Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy,  158,  159 
Icteria  virens  longicauda,  69,  74,  102 
Icterus  bullocki,  68,  74,  75,  104,  136,  162,  203, 
204,  205 

ciicullatus  nelsoni,  136 
galbula,  107 
icterus,  109 
parisorum,  152 
spurius,  104 

Iridoprocne  bicolor,  153,  168,  133,  136 
Ixobrychus  exilis,  159 
Ixoreus  naevius,  121 

J 

Jabirii,  79 
Jabiru  mycteria,  79 

Jay,  A.,  nesting  of  the  California  cuckoo  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  69;  early 
spring  arrival  of  Bullock  oriole  in  Los 
Angeles,  75 
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Jay,  A.  [with  Willett,  G.],  May  notes  from 
San  Jacinto  Lake,  156 
Jay,  Blue,  94,  104 

Blue-fronted,  163,  203,  204,  205,  206,  208 
California,  73,  74,  109,  119,  163 
Coast,  73,  74 
Long-crested,  35 
Pinyon,  75,  93,  94,  156 
Santa  Cruz,  209 
Sierra  Nevada,  119 
Woodhouse,  44,  46 
Junco  hyemalis,  94 

hyenialis  pinosus,  210 
hyemalis  thurberi,  lOS,  120,  163,  204,  205 
oreganiis,  213 
Junco,  Point  Pinos,  210 

Sierra,  108,  120,  204,  205 
Thurber,  163 

K 

Kellogg,  L.,  a collection  of  winter  birils  from 
Trinity  and  Shasta  counties,  California, 
118 

Kennedy,  C.  H.,  notes  on  a broken  leg  in  the 
white-rmiiped  shrike,  107;  some  robins’ 
and  mourning  doves’  nests  in  the  lower 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  184 
Keyes,  C.  R. , a history  of  certain  great  horned 
owls,  5 

Killdeer,  65,  73,  101,  131,  1.1.5,  152,  160,  162 
Kingbird,  96,  97 

Kingbird,  Arkansas,  39,  45,  135,  152,  161,  162 
Cassin,  132 
liastern,  67 

Western,  39,  67,  74,  201,  202,  205,  208 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  152,  204 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned,  74,  121,  134,  137 
Kittwake,  38 
Pacific,  38 
Knot,  80 

L 

Lagopus  mutus,  80 

nipestris- reinhardi,  80 

Lamb,  C.,  a second  occurrence  of  the  Bohe- 
mian waxwing  in  southern  California,  .34 
Lanins  hidovicianus  anthonyi,  210 

ludoviciaiius  excubitorides  69,  107,  133,  137 
hidovicianus  gambeli,  74,  111,  153,  211 
Lark,  Horned,  97,  103 
California  Horned,  161 
Dusky  Horned,  67 
Island  Horned,  164,  166,  209 
Sonora  Horned,  132 
Magpie,  142 

Larus  brachyrhynchiis,  .38 
californicus,  1.30,  1.34 
can  us,  .38 

delawarensis,  38,  130,  134,  209 
glaucescens,  209 


heermanni  104,  132,  176 
occidentalis,  32,  152,  164,  176 
Philadelphia,  209 

Law,  J.  E. , a stray  white  pelican,  ,35 
Linnet,  California,  .39,  68,  74 
Redpoll,  100 

Linton,  C.  B.,  unusual  nesting  site  of  the  San 
Nicholas  rock  wren,  109;  the  egret  in 
southern  California,  109;  man-o’-war  birds 
in  southern  California,  168 
Lobipes  lobatus,  65,  162,  179 
Loon,  173 

Yellow'-billed,  211 

Lophortyx  californicus  californicus,  73,  149, 
151 

californica  vallicola,  119 
gambeli,  131,  135 
Loxia  curvirostra  minor,  108 
curvirostra  stricklandi,  210 
Liinda  cirrhata,  173,  209 

M 

Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus,  21,3 
Magpie,  American,  67,  90,  91 
Yellow-billed,  7.3,  74,  16,3 
Mailliard,  J.,  odds  and  ends,  49;  golden  eagle 
and  dog,  1.38 

Mallard,  65,  103,  122,  123,  124,  1.30 
Mancalla  californicus,  117 

Manniche,  A.  L.  V.,  review  of  his  “the  terres- 
trial mammals  and  birds  of  northeast 
Greenland’’,  80 
2iIan-o’-war  Bird,  168 
Mareca  americana,  130 
Marila  affinis,  1,34,  152 

americana,  1.30,  158,  191 
valisineria,  1.30,  194 
Martin,  Purple,  100 
Western,  15.3,  163 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  remarks  on  the  food  of  young 
cowbirds,  107 

McGee,  W.  J.,  review  of  his  “notes  on  the 
passenger  pigeon’’,  79 
Meadowlark,  Eastern,  92 

Western,  68,  74,  91,  92,  132,  1.36,  132,  164 
166,  201,  202,  204,  205.  206 
IMegalestris  skua,  38 

Alelanerpes  formicivorus  bairdi,  .35,  74,  163 
Melospiza  liiicolni,  1.36 
lincoini  striata,  76,  111 
melodia,  107 
melodia  coronatonim,  32 
melodia  fallax,  13.3,  1.36 
melodia  graminea,  210 
melodia  heeriiiamii,  110,  161,  163 
melodia  niailliardi,  110 
melodia  merrilli,  120 
melodia  montana,  68,  203,  204,  205 
melodia  nifiiia,  120 
melodia  santaecrucis,  74,  163 
aielopelia  asiatica,  32 
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Miller,  L.  II.,  review  of  his  “wading  birds 
from  the  Ouarlernary  asphalt  beds  of 
Rancho  La  Brea’’,  79;  review  of  his  “the 
condor-like  vultures  of  Rancho  La  Brea’  ’, 
79;  review  of  his  “additions  to  the  avi- 
fairna  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  at  B'os- 
sil  Lake,  Oregon”,  79;  a synopsis  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  fossil  birds  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  117 
IMiinus  poE’glottos  leucopterus,  13, >,  137,  166 
IMinntes  of  Cooper  Club  Meetings,  39,  113,  142, 
214 

Mockingbird,  43,  44,  4.5,  166 
Western,  133,  137 
Molothrus  ater  68,  Ihl 
ater  arteniisiae,  181 
ater  obsciirus,  132,  1.3,3,  1.32,  161 
Mopoke,  142 
Mnrre,  .38 

California,  .38,  174 
Murrelet,  Ancient,  76 
Craveri,  106 
Xantus,  131 

Myadestes  townsendi,  ,33,  121 
Myers,  11.  W. , nesting  habits  of  the  western 
flycatcher,  87 

Myiarchus  cinerascens,  132,  1.33,  180,  202 
Myiochanes  richardsoni,  180 

N 

Nannus  hiemalis  pacificus,  ,35 
Nettion  carolinense,  130,  132 
Nighthawk,  101 
Pacific,  203 
Texas,  135,  160 
Western,  67 

Nucifraga  Columbiana,  33,  93,  108 
Numenius  americanus,  10,3,  132,  211 
hudsonicus,  211 
Nutcracker,  Clarke,  35,  108 
Nuthatch,  Red-breasted,  35,  74,  69,  203,  210 
Rocky  Mountain,  .33 
Slender-billed,  108,  16,3 
Nuttallornis  borealis,  108,  1.80 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius,  63,  1,30,  1,34, 
160,  162 

O 

Oberholser,  11.  C.,  rev.  of  his  “a  revision  of  the 
forms  of  the  hairy  woodpecker  (Dryo- 
bates  villosus  [Linnaeus])”,  169;  rev.  of 
his  “a  revision  of  the  forms  of  the  ladder- 
backed  woodpecker  (Dryobates  scalaris 
[Wagler])”,  170 
( Iceanodroma  furcata,  177 
homochroa,  176 
kaedingi,  176 


leucorhoa,  177 
melania,  ,34 
socorroensis,  .34 
Oidemia  deglandi,  131 
Olor  columhianus,  ,33 
Open  letters,  78 
Oreortyx  picta  picta,  119 

picta  plmnifera,  149,  130,  204,  203 
(Ireoscoptes  montanns,  69,  137,  161 
Oreospiza  chlorura,  108,  20.3,  204,  205 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  1,36 

Bullock,  68,  74,  73,  104,  1.36,  162,  203,  204, 
203,  206 
Orchard,  104 

Scott,  43,  132 

Osburn,  P.  L,  collecting  Socorro  and  black 
petrels  in  Lower  California,  31;  the  Cali- 
fornia shrike  as  a reptile  destroyer,  73; 
notes  on  two  birds  from  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  California,  76;  the  yellow  rail  in 
soirthern  California,  108 
Osgood,  W.  H.,  review  of  Swarth’s  “hinls  and 
mammals  of  the  1909  Alexander  Alaska 
Expedition”,  212 
Osprey,  1,31 

Otocoris  alpestris  actia,  161 
alpestris  insularis,  164,  209 
alpestris  leucolaema,  80 
alpestris  merrilli,  67 
alpestris  pallida,  1.32 
Otus  asio  bendirei,  73 
asio  macfarlanei,  66 
Ouzel,  Water,  203 
Ovenbird,  102,  167,  182 
Owl,  Barn,  131,  1,33,  160,  162,  209 

Burrowing,  66,[1,32,  135,  132,  166,  180 
California  Pigmy,  163 
California  Screech,  73 
Great  Horned,  3,  44,  1.31 
Long-eared,  66 
Macfarlane  Screech,  66 
Northern  Spotted,  73 
Pacific  Honied,  66 
Screech,  1,31 
Short-eared,  103,  1,31 
Western  Horned,  133,  134 
Oxyechus  vociferus,  63,  101,  131,  1.33,  132,  160, 
162 

Oj^stercatcher,  Black,  .32,  132,  164 
Frazar,  76,  132 

P 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis,  1.31 
Pardalotus  striatus,  142 

Passer  domesticus,  68,  98,  111,  120,  1,32,  133, 
1.33,  162,  181,  20,3,  203 
Passerculus  beldingi,  132 
rostratus,  1,32 

sandwichensis  alaudinus,  110,  1.36,  203 
sandwichensis  savanna,  213 
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Passerella  iliaca  megarhyncha,  120,  203,  204, 
205 

iliaca  meruloides,  120 
iliaca  scliistacea,  68,  76 
iliaca  townsendi,  182 
iliaca  iinalascliensis,  120 
Passerina  ainoena,  68,  182,  205 
Peck,  I\I.  E.,  smniner  birds  of  Willow  Creek 
Valley,  Malheur  County,  Oregon,  63; 
pinyon  jay  at  Salem,  Oregon,  75;  a hybrid 
qnail,  149 

Pedioecetes  phasianellns,  104 
Pelecanns  californicns,  151,  167 
erythrorhynchns,  35,  130,  134 
Pelican,  Brown,  167 
White,  35,  130,  134 

Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrionalis,  69 
gambeli,  205 
nifescens  barlowi,  211 
rnfescens  nifescens,  121 
Petrel,  Ashy,  177 
Black,  31 
Cones,  176 
Fork-tailed,  177 
Kaeding,  176 
Socorro,  31 

Petrochelidon  Innifrons,  99,  133,  153,  162,  168, 
204,  205 

Pewee,  Richardson,  46 
Say,  103 

Western  Wood,  181,  202 
Peyton,  L.,  notes  from  Ventura  County,  Cali- 
fornia, 35 

Phainopepla,  111,  129,  133,  136 
Phainopepla  nitens.  111,  133,  136 
Phalacrocorax  anritns  alhociliatns,  1,30,  134, 
151,  177 

anritns  cincinatns,  178 
pelagicns  resplendens,  138,  178 
penicillatus,  32,  138,  151,  178 
Phalaenoptilns  nnttalli  nitidns,  37 
nnttalli  nnttalli,  37,  67 
Phalarope,  Northern,  65,  162,  179,  183 
Red,  80,  178,  183 
Wilson,  35,  65 
Phalaropns  fulicarins,  178 
Phloeotomns  pileatns  abieticola,  119 
Phoebe,  Black,  74,  119,  132,  1,35 
Eastern,  44 

Say,  46,  67,  132,  162,  202,  204,  205,  208 
Pica  pica  hndsonia,  67,  90 
nnttalli,  74,  163 
Picoides  americanns,  211 

americanns  fnmipectns,  213 
Pigeon,  Passenger,  79 
Sonora,  52 

Pintail,  103,  122,  1,30,  1,34,  1,52,  1,58,  186,  187, 
188,  189,  195 
Pipilo  aberti,  133,  136 

crissalis  crissalis,  74,  120 
macnlatns  arcticns,  68,  101 
macnlatns  clementae,  210 


macnlatns  cnrtatns,  170 
maculatus  falcifer,  74 
macnlatns  megalonyx,  120,  161,  170,  205 
macnlatns  montanus,  170 
Pipit,  133,  137 
American,  74 

Piranga  Indoviciana,  50,  68,  100,  182,  205 
Pisobia  bairdi,  103 
maculata,  35 

minutilla,  103,  108,  131,  135 
Planesticns  migratorins,  94,  184 

migratorins  propinqnns,  69,  82,  83,  121, 
134,  137,  203,  204,  205 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  99 
Plegadis  gnaranna,  159 
Pleistogyps  rex,  79 
Plover,  Golden,  37 
Snowy,  135,  152 
Upland,  103 

Podargns  hnmeralis,  142 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  152,  157 
Polioptila  caernlea  obscnra,  134,  137,  153 
plnmbea,  134,  137 
Pooecetes  graniineus,  107 

graminens  confinis,  68,  76,  132 
Poor-will,  44 
Nnttall,  67 

Porzana  Carolina,  108,  131 
Progne  snbis  hesperia,  153,  163 
Psaltriparns  minimns  californicns,  205 
minimns  mininurs,  74,  121 
Ptarmigan,  Rock,  80 
Ptychoramphns  aleiiticns,  151,  173 
Puffin,  Tnfted,  173,  209 
Pnffinns  bulleri,  38 
carneipes,  38 
grisens,  152 
opisthomelas,  151 

Q 

Onail,  California,  73,  79 
Gambel,  79,  131,  135 
Moi:ntain,  119,  150,  204,  205 
Valley,  119,  150 

Onerqnednla  cyanoptera,  65,  128,  130,  158 
discors,  76,  124 
Oniscalns  qniscnla  aenens,  96 

R 

Rail,  Carolina,  131 
Light-footed,  152 
Sora,  108 

Virginia,  108,  130,  160 
Yellow,  108 
Rallns  levipes,  152 

virginianns,  108,  130,  160 
Raven,  44,  132,  1.35,  1,52,  162,  167,  181,  210 
Western,  67 

Ray,  IM.  S.  [with  Carriger,  H.  W.],  an  April 
day  list  of  Calaveras  Valley  birds,  73 
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Ray,  M.  S.,  the  literary  and  other  principles 
in  ornithological  writing,  81;  some  August 
notes  for  Lake  Valley,  108;  tree-nests  of 
the  Point  Pinos  junco  and  other  notes,  210 
Records,  care  in  making,  212 
Recur virostra  americana,  134 
Red-head,  122,  130,  158,  189,  190,  191,  195 
Redstart,  69,  168,  182 
Red-tail,  Western,  66,  131,  135 
Redwing,  Sonoran,  132,  1.35 
Regulus  calendula,  74,  121,  134,  137 
Rissa  tridactyla,  38 
Roadrunner,  44,  129,  132,  1.35,  152 
Robin,  94,  129 

Western,  69,  82,  121,  134,  137,  184,  203, 
204,  205,  206 

Rockwell,  R.  B.,  notes  on  the  nesting  of  the 
Forster  and  black  terns  in  Colorado,  57; 
nesting  notes  on  the  ducks  of  the  Barr  Lake 
region,  Colorado,  part  1,  121;  part  2,  186 

S 

Salpinctes  obsolettis,  69,  74,  106,  183 
obsoletus  pulverius,  109 
Sanderling,  80 
Sandpiper,  Baird,  10.3 

Least,  103,  108,  1,31,  1,35 
Pectoral,  35 
Spotted,  65,  125 
Spoon-billed,  40 
Western,  1.31,  135 
SarcorhampliTis  clarki,  79 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted,  119 
Williamson,  108 

Saunders,  Aretas  A.,  the  Virginia  rail  at 
Helena,  Montana,  in  winter,  108 
Sayornis  nigricans,  74,  119,  1,32,  135 

say  us,  67,  103,  132,  162,  202,  204,  205,  208 
Scardafella  inca,  55 
Scaup,  Lesser,  134,  152 
Scoter,  White-winged,  151 
Selasphorus  alleni,  211 
rufus,  67,  152 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  102,  167,  182 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  69,  182 
Shearwater,  Black-vented,  151 
Flesh-footed,  ,38 
Sooty,  152 

Shelton,  A.  C.,  nesting  of  the  California  cuckoo, 
19 

Shoveller,  122,  130,  1.52,  1,58 
Shrike,  California,  74,  75,  111,  1,53,  211 
Island,  210 

White-rumped,  69,  103,  107,  133,  137 
Sialia  currucoides,  104,  111,  134 
mexicana  bairdi,  37 

mexicana  occidentalis,  37,  74,  121,  1,34,  163, 
203,  204,  205 
sialis,  84 

Siskin,  Pine,  108,  120,  136 


Sitta  canadensis,  ,35,  69,  74,  205,  210 
carolinensis  aculeata,  108,  16.3 
carolinensis  nelsoni,  ,35 
Skua,  ,38 

Snipe,  Wilson,  65,  131,  1,34 
Snowbird,  94,  95 
Snowflake,  99 

Solitaire,  Townsenil,  35,  121 
Sparrow,  Bekling,  152 
Bell,  1,53 

Black-chinned,  152 

Brewer,  68,  76,  133,  136,  161,  163,  203,  204, 
205,  206 

California  Sage,  76,  133,  136,  161,  16,3 
Coronado  Song,  32 
Desert,  44,  46,  129 
Desert  Song,  129,  133,  1.36 
English,  6,8,  95,  98,  99,  111,  120,  1.3.3,  162, 
181,  20.3,  205 
Forbush,  76,  111 
Gambel,  1.33,  136,  152,  210 
Golden-crowned,  74,  120,  133,  182,  210,  211 
Harris,  95 

Heermann  Song,  110,  161 

Intermediate,  110 

Large-billed,  132 

Lincoln,  1,36 

Merrill  Song,  120 

Mountain  Song,  68,  203,  204,  205 

Nevada  Sage,  68 

Nuttall,  74,  no 

Rufous-crowned,  210 

Rusty  Song,  120 

.Sage,  1,3,3 

Santa  Barbara  .Song,  210 
Santa  Cruz  Song,  74,  16.3 
Shumagin  Fox,  120 
Slate-colored  P'ox,  68,  76 
Song,  107 

Thick-billed  Fox,  120,  203,  204,  205 
Townsend  Fox,  182 
Tree,  94 
Vesper,  107 

Western  Chipping,  74,  182 
Western  Grasshopper,  35,  109 
Western  Lark,  68,  74,  95,  103,  133 
Western  Savannah,  110,  136,  205 
Western  Vesper,  68,  76,  1.32 
Vakutat  Fox,  120 
Spatula  clypeata,  1.30,  152,  158 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea,  66,  132,  1.55, 
152,  180 

Spiza  americana,  100 
Spinus  pinus,  108,  120,  136 
Spizella  atrogularis,  152 

breweri,  68,  76,  133,  1,36,  161,  203,  204,  20,5 
monticola,  94 
passerina  arizonae,  182 
socialis  arizonae,  74 
Spoonbill,  112 

Sphyrapicus  ruber  daggetti,  119 
thyroideus,  108 
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Steganopns  tricolor,  .15,  65 
vStelgidopteryx  serripennis,  69,  1.5.3 
Sterna  forsteri,  57,  108 
maxima,  152 
Stilt,  Black-necked,  152 
Strix  occidentalis  canrina,  75 
Stork,  112 
White,  79 

vSturnella  neglecta,  68,  74,  91,  1.32,  1.36,  152,  164, 
201,  202,  204,  205,  208 
Snla  brewsteri,  106 
neboiixi,  106 

Swallow,  Barn,  68,  99,  111,  1.3.3,  15.3,  168,  204, 
205,  210 

Cliff,  44,  99,  100,  13.3,  1.5.3,  162,  16.3,  168, 
204,  205,  206 

Northern  Violet-green,  182 
Rongh-winged,  69,  153 
Tree,  13.3,  136,  153,  168 
Violet-green,  74,  133,  16.3,  168,  205 
.Swan,  Whistling,  35 

.Swarth,  II.  .S.,  field  notes  from  sonth-central 
California,  160;  notes  from  Alaska,  211;  re- 
view of  his  “birds  and  mammals  of  the 
1909  Alexander  Alaska  Expedition’’,  212 
.Swift,  Black,  160 
Vanx,  211 

White-throated,  132,  135,  162 
.Synthliboramphus  antiqnus,  76 

T 
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For  Sale,  Exchange  and  Want  Column. — in  this  space  members  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices. must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  hEE  Chambers  , 
Eagle  Rock.,  Cal. 


For  Salb — Report  on  Bird  Migration  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (Cook) ; The  English  spar- 
row in  North  America  (Barrows) ; Auk,  vols.  6 
to  28;  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  (Coues) ; 
Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Coues);  Hawks  and 
Owls  of  the  U.  S.  (Fisher) ; Bird  Lore,  vols.  1 to 
12.  Write  for  complete  list.  W.  L.  BurnbtT, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.' 

For  Exchange— a.  O.  U.  Nos.  1 1-4,  1-4; 
11  1-2;  16  1-1;  44  1-3;  (85)  1-1;  202  1-4;  201  1-5; 
263  1-4;  329  1-2:  339  1-3;  342  1-2;  346  1-2;  (359.1) 
1-5;  389  1-4;  390  1-7;  394c  1-5;  412a  1-7;  467  1-4; 
477  1-5;  487  1-4;  498  1-4;  498c  1-2;  511b  1-4;  517 
1-3;  529  1-4;  540  1-4;  549  1-4;  550  1-4;  560  1-4; 
563  1-4;  581  1-4;  587  1-3;  598  1-4;  608  1-2;  624  1-4; 
648a  1-3;  659  1-4;  673  1-4;  674  1-5;  681  1-4;  687  1- 
4;  704  1-4;  721  1-6;  73.5a  1-4;  755  1-4;  Wandering 
Albatross  1-1;  Rock-hopper  Penguin,  single; 
King  Penguin  1-1,  end  blown.  John  H.  Fean- 
AGAN,  10  Weybossel  St. , Providence,  R.  I. 

Wanted — Osprey,  vol.  1,  No.  2;  Osprey, 
vol.  4,  No.  8,  9,  10.  C.  J.  Pennock,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Wanted — Ornithologist  & Oologist,  vol.  13i 
No.  2,  Feb.  1888;  Osprey  3,  No.  7.  O.  Wid- 
MANN,  515  Von  Versen  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted — A few  skins  of  Golden  Plover  in 
exchange  for  California  skins  and  sets,  also  A1 
set  of  Black  Oystercatcher  to  exchange  for  set 
of  Woodcock.  G.  WiLEETT,  2123  Court  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wanted — Audubon  Ornith.  Biography,  vols. 
2,  4,  5;  Nuttall,  Manual,  1840,  2 vols.;  Bull. 
Cooper  Club,  I,  no.  1;  Bird  Lore,  vol.  II,  no.  2; 
and  others.  ALso  bird  skins.  B.  H.  Swaees, 
Crosse  lie,  Mich.  ' 

Wanted— Wilson  Bulletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  vol.  I complete;  II,  1,  2;  III,  8,‘9; 
IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nos.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Cal. 

Important — Don’t  forget  that  we  need 
money  to  pay  bills.  Send  in  your  dues  and 
subscriptions  at  once.  W.  LEE  Chambers, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  73  D,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Books  For  SaeE — Mrs.  PL  R.  Taylor  has  a 
few  books  left  from  the  library  of  H.  R.  Taylor 
and  wishing  to  dispose  of  them  at  once  will 
givfe  some  one  a bargain.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Tayeor, 

. 1313  Regents  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

The  Manager  of  the  Cooper  Club  has  a few 
damaged  volumes  of  “The  Condor”  which  will 
be  sold  at  just  one-half  the  regular  price.  All 
are  complete  but  are  either  mussed,  torn  or 


second-hand.  They  are  bargains  at  the  price. 
We  have  every  volume  except  one.  Some  only 
jack  covers  to  make  them  perfect. 

For  Saee — Complete  sets  of  Condor,  Bird- 
Lore,  Auk,  Nidiologist,  Warbler,  Bittern,  Coun- 
try Life  in  America,  Suburban  Life;  also  vol- 
umes of  Oolog;ist,  Osprey,  O.  & O.,  Audubon 
Magazine,  Journal  Maine  Ornith.  Spc.,  Amer- 
ican Ornith.,  American  Naturalist,  National 
Geographic  Mag.  Offer  $1.00  for  Bird-Lore  Vol. 
1 No.  2.  Lauren  Tremper,  136  No.  Devuey 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanted  for  Cash — In  original  covers, 
clean  and  in  perfect  condition  for  binding; 
Wilson  Bulletin,  nos.  4,  6,  7;  The  Osprey  (new 
series),  vol. I,  1902,  no.  7 ; The  Oologist,  vol.  Ill 
(1886),  no.  4,  vol.  IV  (1887),  nos.  1,  3,  4;  vol. 
V (1888),  no.  6,  vol.  VI  (1889),  no.  4,  nos.  139 
and  266;  The  Journal  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc. , 
vol.  IV,  nos.  2,  3,  4,  vol.  V,  nos.  1,  4;  The  Iowa 
Ornithologist,  vol.  II,  nos.  1,  2,  4,  vol.  IV,  nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4. — G.  H.  Messenger,  President  Linden 
Bank,  Linden,  Iowa. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing nos;  Nidiologist,  I,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8;  Osprey, 
I,  2,  II,  2,  5 to  9 inclusive,  11,  12,  III,  com- 
plete, or  all  but  No.  1,  IV,  1 to  10  inclusive,  V, 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10? — Fred  B.  McKechnie, 
Ponkapog,  Mass. 

For  Exchange — Fla.  Redwing  n i5-3,  2-4, 
Loggerhead  Shrike  n 5-5,  « 4-4,  Fla.  Cardinal 
"3-3,  Ward  Heron  5-3,  Water  Turkej^  10-4,  4-3 
Mockingbird  14-3,  7-4,  Fla.  Nighthawk  3-2, 
Fla.  Screech  Owl  5-2,  2-3,  Sandhill  Crane.  1-2. 
Wilson’s  Snipe  2-4.  Want  Mountain  Plover, 
Western  Willet,  Avocet,  Piping  Plover,  Golden 
Eagle,  western  species  of  hawks,  etc.  Donaed 

J.  Nichoeson,  Orlando,  Florida.  Box  631. 

For  Exchange — Eggs  of  following  species 
in  sets,  for  land  birds’  eggs  not  in  my  collec- 
tion: A.  o.  U.  ,9 — 34 — 35—38 — 42 — 43 — 4^1 — 47 — 
81—82.1—92—92.1—10.3—114.1  — 116.1  — 123  — 
129—132—135—147—148—152—162—177—178— 
182—194b—196—206—207—227—228—260—269- 
.1—274— 281— 295— 293  a— .302— 302  a— .327—  .3.53 
—354—354  a— .359— 445— 5.34— .5.36— 602  — 639  — 
6.54  a — 763.  & c.  Full  list  on  application — Thos. 
H.  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  Saee  or  Exchange — The  following 
fine  sets:  Audubon’s  Ornith.  Biography,  1831- 
39,  5 vols.  complete.  Audubon’s  Synopsis  of 
Birds  of  America,  1839;  Nuttall’s  Manual,  orig. 
ed.,  1832-34,  2 vols.  complete.  Wanted:  The 
Auk,  vols.  1,  2,  3 and  6;  The  Osprey,  new  series, 
vol.  1;  Swainson  and  Richardson’s  P'auna  Bore- 
ali- Americana.  ChareeS  R.  Keyes,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Iowa. 
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THE  SHORE  BIRDS  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 
By  J.  HOOPER  BOWLES  and  ALFRED  B.  HOWELL 

WITH  THRKE  PHOTOS  BY  J.  H.  BOWLES 


SANTA  BARBARA,  although  apparently  presenting  conditions  no  more 
favorable  for  a heavy  migration  of  shore  birds  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
southern  California  coast,  seems  to  be  a preferred  stopping  place  for  the 
members  of  this  order. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  made  numerous  observations  among  the  Limicolae  of  this 
region  since  November,  1909,  and  work  was  carried  on  by  both  authors  wdth  the 
waders  exclusively  from  August  8 until  September  18  of  the  present  year.  No 
observations  are  recorded  after  December  1,  1911. 

Field  work  was  done  at  a shallow  brackish  slough  near  the  beach  at  Goleta,  a 
point  ten  miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara,  at  a large,  but  very  shallow  fresh-water 
marsh  within  the  city  limits,  herein  designated  as  “the  flats”,  and  at  an  extensive 
tide  marsh  with  miles  of  tide  creeks  near  Carpenteria,  some  eight  miles  east  of 
town.  The  intermediate  beaches  were  thoroughly  explored.  There  were  no 
rocky  stretches  along  the  shore,  but  occasionally  outcropping  boulders,  or  reefs, 
that  were  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tar.  This  substance  floats  up  from  a few 
miles  down  the  coast  and  is  a source  of  annoyance  to  all  the  water  birds,  all  too 
frequently  adhering  to  their  feathers  and  causing  a lingering  death. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  probably  a well-known  fact  that  the  birds  of  this  group 
are  much  more  suspicious  of  danger  threatening  from  above  than  of  anything 
approaching  on  their  own  level.  The  Black-bellied  Plover,  for  example,  will  take 
instant  flight  if  there  is  the  slightest  movement  of  the  tall  grass  or  bushes  at  the 
top  of  a cliff  overlooking  their  feeding  grounds.  It  may  also  be  of  value  to  state 
that  they  pay  far  less  attention  to  a movement  in  the  water  than  to  one  on  shore, 
as  we  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  approach  within  a short  distance  of  the  most  wary 
by  wading  towards  them  in  the  tide  creeks,  submerged  to  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  made  a careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
all  specimens  taken,  and  the  number  of  injurious  insects,  beetles  in  particular, 
destroyed  by  this  order  of  birds  is  surprising.  Beetles,  squash-bugs,  etc.,  were 
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found  in  the  following  species:  Red  Phalarope,  Northern  Phalarope,  Wilson  Phalar- 
ope,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Baird  Sandpiper,  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Western  Sandpiper, 
Killdeer,  Semipalmated  Plover  and  Snowy  Plover;  the  plovers  in  particular  had 
eaten  very  little  else.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  how  exceedingly  beneficial  these  birds 
are  from  an  economic  standpoint,  making  it  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  include  them 
among  the  gamebirds. 

Under  each  heading  is  given  the  earliest  and  latest  dates,  in  both  spring  and 
fall,  at  which  the  species  was  observed. 

We  wish  especially  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  for  numerous  important  dates  which  are  noted  in  our  list.  The 
illustration  kindly  donated  by  Mr.  W.  Reon  Dawson  is  only  one  of  many  that  he 
took  in  preparation  for  his  coming  work  on  “The  Birds  of  California’’. 

Phalaropus  fulicarius.  Red  Phalarope.  Irregular  spring  and  fall  migrant; 
rare,  except  during  late  fall  of  1911.  Spring:  May  25,  1911  (Torrey)  to  May  31, 
1911  (Torrey).  Fall:  September  26,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911. 

Of  the  three  phalaropes  the  present  species  is  by  far  the  most  interesting; 
indeed  its  habits  are  more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  shore  bird.  The  fall  of 
1911  was  a most  unusual  one  for  many  of  the  Limicolae,  including  Red  Phalaropes. 
Mr.  Torrey  recorded  their  arrival  on  October  29,  and  they  gradually  became  more 
numerous  until  November  8 when  the  heaviest  flight  occurred.  The  day  was 
overcast,  with  a strong  southwesterly  wind,  and  Mr.  Bowdes  visited  both  Carpen- 
teria  and  Santa  Barbara  flats.  Phalaropes  were  everywhere,  in  the  ocean  kelp  half 
a mile  from  shore,  on  the  beach,  and  swiming  about  on  the  inside  esteros,  six  or 
eight  hundred  being  a very  conservative  estimate  of  their  numbers.  The  flight  was 
evidently  a very  large  one,  extending  over  a considerable  stretch  of  coast,  as  a few 
days  later  they  were  found  to  be  equally  abundant  at  Goleta.  This  flight  must 
have  originated  at  a great  distance,  as  all  birds  examined  upon  their  arrival,  were 
in  a most  pitiable  state  of  emaciation,  with  the  merest  scrap  of  flesh  on  the  breast. 
Many  were  so  exhausted  that  they  lay  on  the  beach  with  only  the  smallest  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  while  several  were  picked  up  dead  that  showed  no  signs  of 
injury.  A careful  examination  of  the  intestines  showed  no  evidence  of  tapeworm 
or  disease  of  any  kind. 

Their  feeding  habits  were  varied  and  most  interesting.  They  could  be  found 
on  the  wet  mud  flats  with  the  Pipits  and  Least  Sandpipers,  on  the  ocean  beach 
with  the  Sanderlings,  or  swimming  and  “whirling”  on  the  esteros  in  true  phalarope 
style.  In  obtaining  their  food  in  deeper  water  they  frequently  thrust  their  heads 
well  beneath  the  surface,  occasionally  tilting  their  tails  skyward  and  dabbling  like 
so  many  little  ducks.  Neither  of  the  other  phalaropes  were  seen  to  much  more 
than  dip  the  tip  of  the  beak  below  the  surface.  Their  diet  may  truly  be  called  ani- 
mal, mineral  and  vegetable,  for  in  their  stomachs  was  found  an  abundance  of 
beetles,  bugs,  flies,  mud  larvae,  tiny  snails,  seeds,  and  small  particles  of  sand. 
Considering  that  they  are  rather  maritime,  they  show  a great  adaptability  when 
ashore. 

Lobipes  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope.  Not  common  in  the  spring  migration, 
but  swarming  in  the  fall.  Rare  in  the  tide  marshes.  Spring:  May  8,  1911  (Torrey) 
to  June  16,  1911.  Fall:  August  4,  1911  (Torrey)  to  November  16,  1911. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  numbers,  which  occurred  late  in  August  this  year, 
they  began  the  practice  of  “whirling”  to  obtain  food.  As  would  seem  obvious,  it 
was  done  only  in  shallow  water  in  order  that  the  miniature  whirlpools  thus  created 
would  disturb  the  food  at  the  bottom  and  draw  it  to  the  surface.  However,  for 
this  practice  to  be  a success  certain  conditions  must  be  propitious;  for  example,  on 
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cloudy  days  little  or  no  “whirling”  was  observed.  These  tiny  whirling  dervishes 
spin  around  so  fast  and  so  continuously  that  when  a good  sized  flock  is  in  full 
action,  it  makes  one  fairly  dizzy  to  watch  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
fully  a thousand  of  these  dainty  mites  were  congregated  on  the  flats,  and  scores  of 
them  would  weave  busily  back  and  forth  among  the  clumps  of  water  growth,  where 
with  a little  patience,  one  could  approach  within  a few  feet  of  them.  One  indi- 
vidual was  seen  to  indulge  in  quite  a little  play  by  himself,  bucking  up  and  down  in 
the  water,  submerging  his  head,  rolling  upon  his  side,  and  tearing  madly  around 
in  a truly  ludicrous  wa3^ 

Steganopus  tricolor.  Wilson  Phalarope.  Rather  rare  but  regular  spring  and 
fall  migrant.  Seen  only  in  fresh  water.  Spring:  May  20,  1911.  Fall:  July  22  to 
September  8,  1910.  This  phalarope  seems  much  less  inclined  towards  swimming 
than  either  of  the  other  tw^o.  Indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  all  seen  were  walking 


Fig.  2.  RED  PHALAROPES  “whirling” 


about  on  the  mud  or  in  the  shallow  water.  Their  long  yellow  legs,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  kept  mostly  by  themselves,  cause  the  fall  birds  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  Western  Solitary  Sandpipers. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet.  Regular,  but  not  common  spring  and  fall 
migrant.  Spring:  one  bird  on  March  18,  1911.  Two  others  on  May  20,  1911. 
The  March  bird  was  in  winter  plumage,  and  remained  in  the  same  locality  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  The  last  seen  were  in  full  summer  dress.  Fall:  one  seen  Sep- 
tember 20,  1911  (Torrey).  Two  seen  October  12,  and  one  November  1,  1911. 

Himantopus  mexicanus.  Black-necked  Stilt.  Regular,  but  never  a common, 
spring  migrant.  Never  noted  in  fall.  Spring:  April  14  to  May  4,  1911. 

Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  Regular  but  not  common  in  fall,  winter 
and  spring.  Spring:  latest,  April  27,  1911.  Fall:  earliest,  October  27,  1911. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  these  birds  should  not  be  abundant  here, 
but  such  never  appears  to  be  the  case. 
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Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus.  Long-billed  Dowitcher.  Abundant 
spring  and  fall  migrant.  Spring:  March  10  to  May  2,  1910.  Fall:  July  18,  1910,  to 
November  1,  1911.  A specimen  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson  on  August  11, 
1911,  was  the  only  one  seen  by  us  this  fall  that  was  still  in  nuptial  plumage. 
Nearly  every  day  flocks  of  from  three  to  forty-one  individuals  were  present.  They 
showed  the  greatest  preference  for  the  tide  marsh,  while  none  at  all  were  seen  on 
the  ocean  beaches.  This  was  one  of  the  tamest  species  noted,  being  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  confiding  as  the  Least  and  Western  Sandpipers. 

Tringa  canutus.  Knot.  Seen  only  during  the  fall  of  1911.  The  first  seen 
were  two  males  that  were  collected  by  Mr.  Bowles  on  the  ocean  beach  August  21. 
Two  more  were  seen  on  the  29th;  one  of  them  collected  still  had  considerable 
reddish  on  the  breast.  One  bird  was  seen  on  the  30th,  another  September  5,  and 
still  another  on  the  7th,  which  last  stayed  in  the  same  locality  for  at  least  three 
days.  There  is  no  spring  record  for  this  species  in  southern  California,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  for  the  state. 

Pisobia  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Rare,  but  evidently  a regular  spring 

and  fall  migrant.  Mr.  Bowles 
saw  one  April  14,  and  another 
September  8,  1910,  the  latter 
being  collected  on  the  following 
day.  This  bird  was,  on  both  oc- 
casions, feeding  on  the  ocean 
beach  with  some  Killdeer,  a 
most  unusual  situation  for  this 
lover  of  the  grassy  marshes.  On 
September  20,  1909,  Mr.  Torrey 
saw  three  together,  his  latest 
date  being*'September  23,  1909 
(Condor  xii,  1910,  p.  45). 

At  least  two  individuals  were 
seen  in  1911,  one  August  18  on 
the  beach,  the  other  August  20 
at  Goleta.  What  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  same  bird  as  the 
Fig.  3.  RED  PH.M.AROPE  WADING  ^^st  mentioned  stayed  at  least 

until  September  20. 

Pisobia  bairdi.  Baird  Sandpiper.  Regular  fall  migrant;  sometimes  common. 
Not  recorded  in  the  spring.  Fall:  August  10,  1910,  to  September  7,  1911.  Mr. 
Howell  collected  our  first  specimen  of  this  species  on  August  11,  1911,  feeding  with 
a flock  of  Least  Sandpipers. 

During  1910  Mr.  Bowles  saw  only  seven,  but  this  year  they  were  common  on 
the  flats  and  at  Goleta,  though  none  were  seen  on  the  tide  marsh.  They  fed  with 
the  smaller  sandpipers  at  times,  though  perhaps  more  often  off  by  themselves, 
while  once  at  our  arrival  three  of  them  left  the  slough  with  a party  of  Killdeer  to 
feed  on  the  higher  beach.  Three  or  four  could  be  found  at  any  time  between 
August  11  and  September  4,  while  at  least  twelve,  of  which  nine  were  in  one  flock, 
were  on  the  flats  September  2.  As  with  the  Knot,  there  seems  to  be  no  state 
record  of  this  bird  occuring  in  the  spring.  There  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
systematic  collecting  of  shore  birds  done  in  the  spring  on  this  coast,  but  there 
remains  a strong  possibility  of  these  two  species  having  a different  spring  route  to 
the  north  than  by  way  of  the  California  coast. 
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Pisobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Abundant  from  late  July  until  late 
March,  though  much  less  numerous  in  winter.  July  18  to  April  1,  1910.  It  seems 
strange  that  this,  the  smallest  of  the  order,  should  be  one  of  the  few  that  remain  to 
winter  wdth  us.  One  frequently  finds  single  birds,  or  two  or  three  together, 
pattering  around  the  w'et  kelp  on  the  ocean  beach,  often  waiting  to  examine  an 
intruder  from  under  the  very  feet  of  the  latter  before  taking  wing. 

Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina.  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  Occurs  in  both  spring  and 
fall,  but  is  never  very  common.  Spring:  March  10,  1910,  to  April  20,  1911.  Fall, 
September  9 to  November  23,  1911.  A female  was  taken  September  9,  1910,  in 
almost  full  nuptial  dress,  after  which  none  were  noted  until  the  18th,  when  one 
was  seen  in  winter  plumage.  It  it  hard  to  understand  why  these  birds  do  not 
winter  with  us  here,  since  Mr.  Bowles  found  it  nothing  unusual  to  see  them  in 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Ereunetes  mauri.  Western  Sandpiper.  Very  abundant  spring  and  fall  mi- 
grant. Spring:  February  28,  1910,  to  May  16,  1911.  Fall:  July  11,  1910,  to  Decem- 
ber 5,  1909.  Sometimes  these  little  gleaners  fairly  swarm  in  their  favorite  haunts, 
and  it  is  a beautiful  sight,  wdien  some  Marsh  Hawk  in  search  of  mice  flaps  over 
them,  to  see  the  whole  flock  rise  as  one  bird  and  go  through  precise  evolutions  of 
wheeling  and  fleeing  up  the  shore,  all  the  time  twittering  blithely. 

Calidris  leucophaea.  Sanderling.  Abundant  winter  resident  of  Santa  Barbara, 
but  for  some  reason  not  common  at  Carpenteria  or  Goleta.  Earliest  arrival  July 
29,  1910;  last  seen  May  26,  1911,  when  most  were  in  nuptial  dress.  One  collected 
August  25,  1911,  was  still  in  breeding  plumage.  In  spite  of  their  numbers  it  is 
only  by  the  rarest  chance  that  we  see  any  of  these  little  fellows  on  the  mud  flats, 
for  all  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the  ocean  beaches.  Frequently  the}^  may  be  found 
sunning  themselves  on  the  warm,  dry  sand,  with  a large  company  of  Snowy  Plo- 
vers, but  their  most  characteristic  occupation  is  chasing  the  retreating  waves 
oceanward  after  stranded  sandfleas,  and  in  their  turn  being  chased  back  up  the 
beach  by  the  incoming  breakers. 

Limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  Godwit.  Common  fall  migrant,  but  rather  rare  in 
spring  and  summer.  Fall:  August  20  to  November  1,  1911.  Although  local  resi- 
dents have  reported  them  occasionally  in  spring  and  summer,  we  have  not  .seen 
them  at  those  seasons  excepting  a single  bird  June  15,  1911.  This  one  was  ex- 
ceedingly tame  and,  although  well  able  to  fly,  remained  on  the  beach  for  several 
days  in  company  wdth  the  gulls. 

Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  Regular,  but  not  common, 
spring  and  fall  migrant.  Rare  in  winter.  Spring:  March  20,  1911,  to  May  16,  1910. 
Fall:  July  18,  1910,  to  January  2,  1911.  A female  shot  August  29  was  the  only  one 
noted  by  us  this  fall  until  October  14.  Contrary  to  custom  she  was  in  an  untalka- 
tive  frame  of  mind. 

Helodromas  solitarius  cinnamomeus.  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  Rare 
spring  migrant,  and  usually  not  at  all  common  in  fall.  Spring:  one  seen  April  30, 
1910.  Fall:  July  22,  1910,  to  September  7,  1911.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper,  more 
than  any  other  shore  bird,  is  inclined  to  restrict  itself  to  the  grassy  mud  flats  and 
wet  meadows,  in  fact  we  have  never  seen  it  on  the  ocean  beach  or  open  flats.  This 
species,  and  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  also,  will  sometimes  dive  and  swim  under  water 
when  wounded,  using  the  wings  as  propellers  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  ducks. 

Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus  inornatus.  Western  Willet.  Rare  in  spring 
migration,  but  very  common  in  the  fall;  casual  in  summer,  one  seen  by  Mr.  Torrey 
on  June  24,  1910.  Spring:  April  16,  1910.  Fall:  July  25,  1911  (Torrey)  to  Novem- 
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ber  1,  1911.  As  a rule  these  birds  were  less  wary  than  any  of  the  other  large 
waders,  often  showing  a considerable  degree  of  curiosity. 

Heteractitis  incanus.  Wandering  Tattler.  Rare  fall  migrant.  Seen  September 
5 and  1.5,  1911,  and  a male  collected  September  14,  1910.  These  birds  w'ere  all 
very  wild.  Their  rarity  here  is  doubtless  due  to  the  absence  of  suitable  feeding 
grounds. 

Actitis  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Very  rare  in  spring,  and  never  really 
common  in  fall.  Fall:  July  18  to  September  17,  1910.  On  the  latter  date  twelve 
birds  were  seen.  About  equally  distributed  on  the  mud  flats  and  the  more  rocky 
portions  of  the  ocean  beach. 

Numenius  americanus.  Long-billed  Curlew.  Regular  spring  and  fall  migrant, 
but  never  common.  Spring:  May  2,  1911.  Fall:  August  25,  1911,  to  October  15, 
1910.  The  August  bird  remained  in  the  same  locality  for  several  weeks,  no  others 
being  seen  there.  He  seemed  to  greatly  prefer  the  company  of  the  Western  Wil- 
lets  to  that  of  the  very  numerous  Hudsonian  Curlews,  but  w’as  most  often  found 
feeding  alone  in  the  marsh.  He  was  much  more  warj^  than  either  of  the  above 
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named  species.  As  an  illustration  of  how  much  the  migration  of  this  species  is 
prolonged,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  central  Washington  Mr.  Bowles 
found  young  out  of  the  nest  by  the  12th  of  May. 

Numenius  hudsonicus.  Hudsonian  Curlew.  Very  abundant  spring  and  fall 
migrant.  Spring:  March  2,  1910,  to  June  2,  1911.  Fall:  August  2,  1911,  to  October 
15,  1910.  These  birds  undoubtedly  occur  here  in  fall  earlier  and  later  than  the 
above  dates,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  any  personal  records.  In  fact,  large 
flocks  were  said  to  be  present  some  two  weeks  before  our  August  date.  Upon  their 
arrival  from  the  north  they  were  very  wary,  but  gradually  became  less  so,  as  was 
the  case  with  several  other  species. 

Squatarola  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  Regular  migrant  in  spring  and 
fall,  but  irregular  as  to  numbers.  A few  probably  winter.  Spring:  May  2,  1911. 
Fall:  August  29  to  November  25,  1911.  This  species  was  very  common  along  a 
certain  stretch  of  beach  this  fall,  and  on  September  5 a flock  of  well  over  a hundred 
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individuals  was  seen,  which  would  allow  no  closer  an  approach  than  two  hundred 
yards,  even  by  the  most  careful  stalking.  This  flock  remained  a couple  of  weeks, 
dwindling  slightly  in  numbers  and  becoming  very  much  tamer.  A male  taken 
September  16  was  still  in  almost  complete  nuptial  plumage.  By  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber they  had  become  so  tame  that  one  could  readily  walk  on  the  open  beach  to 
within  thirty  yards  of  them. 

Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  An  abundant,  noisy,  and  suspicious  resident, 
serving  as  an  alarm  for  all  the  feathered  folk  within  hearing.  A flock  of  these 
birds  spent  the  nights  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Potter  Hotel  during  the  first  part 
of  September,  and  always  maintained  an  intermittent  outcry  until  past  midnight. 
There  are  occasionally  heavy  migrations,  one  of  which  occurred  on  October  10, 
1911,  when  Mr.  Bowles  counted  sixty-seven  in  a small  pool  on  the  mud  flat,  with 
many  others  in  the  vicinity. 

..®gialitis  semipalmata.  Semipalmated  Plover.  Regular  and  fairly  common 
spring  and  fall  migrant.  Spring:  April  18  to  May  16,  1910.  Fall:  July  12,  1910,  to 
November  1,  1911.  These  immaculate  little  gentlemen  were  usually  to  be  found  in 
pairs  and  quartets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sandpipers,  but  were  considerably  less  in- 
clined towards  human  company. 

.®gialitis  nivosa.  Snowy  Plover.  Common  resident,  but  much  more  abundant 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Appears  in  large  nnmbers  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, at  which  times  flocks  of  fifty  or  more  individuals  may  be  seen.  The  nesting 
season  is  a long  one,  as  heavily  incubated  eggs  were  found  from  April  18  to  July  28. 
They  colonize  to  a very  considerable  extent,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
pairs  nesting  within  a small  area  of  sandy  beach.  In  the  number  of  sets  laid 
during  the  season  it  is  probable  that  these  birds  are  largely  governed  by  the  num- 
ber destroyed.  Owing  to  the  small  tidal  waves  that  frequently  sweep  across  the 
beaches,  as  well  as  sand  drifted  by  the  wind  and  eggs  destroyed  by  animals,  it 
seems  a wonder  that  the  poor  creatures  are  able  to  bring  up  any  families  at  all. 

Aphriza  virgata.  Surf-bird.  Mr.  Howell  took  one  male  and  one  female  on 
September  16,  1911,  and  Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson  secured  another.  These  were  part 
of  a flock  of  five  that  was  feeding  with  two  marbled  Godwits.  The  remaining  birds 
were  remarkably  tame  and  unsuspicious,  allowing  a close  approach.  At  a distance 
we  mistook  them  for  Black  Turnstones,  being  unable  to  see  their  brea.sts  clearly 
because  of  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  sand.  They  seemed  too  large,  however,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  because  they  were  too  stocky,  they  did  not  resemble 
Knots.  This  comparison  of  size  is  really  the  only  way  they  can  be  identified  at 
a distance,  except  when  on  the  wing. 

Arenaria  interpres  morinella.  Ruddy  Turnstone.  Rare,  as  a rule,  but  not 
uncommon  during  the  fall  of  1911.  Mr.  Howell  took  the  first  specimen  on  August 
28,  1911,  and  about  a dozen  more  were  seen  in  the  next  three  weeks,  the  largest 
number  noted  at  one  time  being  a flock  of  five  on  September  12.  This  is  unusual 
for  Santa  Barbara,  as  in  1910  none  at  all  were  observ’ed,  and  it  seems  to  be  unusual 
for  the  rest  of  the  state  as  well. 

Arenaria  melanocephala.  Black  Turnstone.  Regular,  but  never  common, 
fall  migrant.  None  noted  in  spring.  The  earliest  seen  was  one  on  July  29,  1910; 
the  latest  a flock  of  seven  on  October  15,  1910,  in  company  with  fifteen  Hudsonian 
Curlew  and  two  Marbled  Godwits.  Only  two  birds  were  seen  in  1911;  in  fact  the 
Ruddy  Turnstones  seemed  to  have  almost  entirely  replaced  melanocephala  ihis  fall. 
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THROUGH  TAHOEAN  MOUNTAINS 
By  :\in/roN  s.  ray 

WITH  THREE  PHOTOS  BY  OI,UF  J.  HEINEMANN 

ON  the  tw'enty-fourth  of  June,  1909,  Heinemann  and  I returned  from  our 
trip  to  Washoe  Lake,  Nevada,  an  account  of  which  has  appeared 
in  a previous  Condor.  We  remained  at  Bijou  until  the  morning  of  June 
28,  at  which  time  we  started  on  a long  tramp  through  the  high  mountains  that  sur- 
round Lake  Valley  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Our  first  objective  point  was  Star  Lake,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  region,  having 
an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet.  Although  en  route  we  traversed  a region  of  much 


B'ig.  ,5.  ICE-COVERED  LAKE-OK-THE-WOODS  WITH  PYRAMID  PEAK  IN  THE  BACKGROUND; 

PHOTOGRAPHED  JULY  1 

interest  to  the  ornithologist  we  failed  to  record  anjdhing  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  only  nest  found  on  the  entire  day’s  trip  was  one  of  the  Western  Robin  {Plaii- 
csticHS  niigratoriiis  propiuquiis) . This  wms  on  the  Cold  Creek  Meadow,  at 
about  7500  feet  elevation,  and  contained  four  half-grown  j'oung.  Returning  from 
Star  Lake,  we  spent  the  night  at  the  Sierra  House,  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Valley,  and 
next  morning  continued  on  to  the  summit  of  the  stage  road,  which  we  reached  at 
half  past  three  in  the  afternoon.  An  excursion  to  Lake  Audrain  took  up  the  rest 
of  the  day,  but  failed  to  furnish  aii}^  new  material  for  our  ornithological  note-book. 

The  following  morning  (June  30)  we  started  up  the  precipitous  trail  that 
leads  over  a lofty  snow-covered  range  to  Lake  of  the  Woods.  A few  miles  up  the 
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trail  Heinemann  flushed  a Sierra  Jmico  {Junco  hyemalis  thurberi)  from  its  nest, 
well  concealed  among  weeds  and  containing  two  small  young  and  an  infertile  egg. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  lake,  which  we  found  almost  entirely 
frozen  over,  while  most  of  the  surrounding  country  was  covered  with  snow. 
During  the  chilly  night  the  ice-covered  lake  and  its  snowy  shores,  glittering  in  the 
moonlight,  presented  a landscape  that  seemed  more  like  one  in  the  dead  of  wdnter 
than  on  the  first  of  July.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  cold  nights,  in  these  altitudes 

often  so  cold  as  to  cause  hard- 
ship to  one  camping  out,  the 
days  were  usually  warm  and 
pleasant,  and  at  times  ex- 
tremely hot,  wdiich  the  snow 
by  reflection  increased  rath- 
er than  diminished.  When 
the  light  of  the  welcome  morn- 
ing sun  came  filtering  through 
the  trees  about  our  camp,  we 
became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a pair  of  California  Pine 
Grosbeaks  i^PtnicoIa  e.  cali- 
foi’nicii)  which  were  watched 
with  that  extreme  interest 
which  must  ever  be  given  to 
birds  whose  eggs  remain  un- 
known to  science.  The  gros- 
beaks remained  about  our 
camp  for  some  time,  feeding 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  trees. 
If  the  birds  were  nesting  I 
failed  to  gain  any  clue  of  it 
from  their  actions,  for  they 
flitted  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  from  tree  to  tree  in  a 
leisurely  and  unconcerned 
fashion,  finally  taking  wdng 
across  the  lake  and  disappear- 
ing ill  the  heavy  timber. 

After  a refreshing  swim 
in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  lake 
we  rambled  along  its  shores 
for  some  distance.  Near  the 
water’s  edge  where  the  snow 
had  melted  I found  beneath  an 
overhanging  bush  a well  con- 
cealed nest  of  the  Sierra  Junco 
with  four  large  young.  Farther  on,  one  of  the  Audubon  Warbler  {Dendroica  audubo- 
ni)  was  found  eighteen  feet  up  in  a hemlock,  also  with  four  large  young.  The  nest 
was  made  of  weed  stems,  grasses,  bark  strips  and  rootlets,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
The  limbs  had  the  characteristic  droop  of  trees  in  high  altitudes  and  made  the 
climb  rather  difficult.  The  most  interesting  nest  found  about  the  lake,  however, 
was  one  of  the  Sierra  Junco  placed  in  a cavity  of  a fir  stump  three  feet  above  the 


Fig.  6.  AN  UNUSUAU  NESTING  SITE  OF  THE  SIERRA  JUNCO 
AT  ■'  LAKE-OF-THE-WOODS 
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ground,  with  four  eggs  w'ell  advanced  in  incubation.  Being  the  first  we  have  ever 
found  in  a situation  of  this  kind  we  desired  very  much  to  secure  a photograph  of 
it.  In  this  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty  and  it  was  only  by  cutting  a 
strip  of  wood  out  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole  that  we  succeeded  in  making  the 
eggs  visible  on  the  ground  glass.  Inspection  show^ed  the  nest  to  be  made  of  light- 
colored  grasses  and  weed  stems,  and  lined  with  the  hair  of  various  wild  animals. 

After  a long  journey  over  the  ridge,  down  through  Glen  Alpine  Gorge,  along 
Fallen  Leaf  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  we  came  into  Bijou  at  midnight.  Before  we 
left  for  home  on  July  5 a nest  of  particular  interest  was  found,  one  of  the  Pacific 
Wxghthdi.yi'k  {Chordeiles  virg:i>u'anHS  hesperis) . This  was  found  by  Mr.  Charles 
Young,  on  July  3,  while  riding  horseback  along  one  of  the  lower  ridges  southeast 
of  Bijou.  Returning  with  Mr.  Young  I found  that  the  two  fresh  eggs  were  simply  laid 
on  the  bare,  rocky  soil,  surrounded  by  pine  needles,  the  latter,  however,  not  having 
been  brought  by  the  birds.  A little  pine  .sapling  close  by  gave  the  eggs  some  slight 


Fig.  7.  EGGS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NIGHTHAWK  in  situ 


.shelter.  The  elevation  was  about  6350  feet.  On  July  4 Heinemann  and  I accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Richard  Duttke,  who  had  just  arrived,  revisited  the  spot,  and  the 
photograph  shown  herewith  was  taken. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  Lake  Valley  checklist  was  the  Bullock  Oriole 
, first  noted  on  the  Bijou  camp  ground  on  June  7,  and  several 
times  afterwards.  This  bird,  or  these  birds,  were  without  doubt  stragglers  from 
Carson  Valley,  Nevada,  which  lies  just  over  the  summit  east  of  Bijou.  The  fact 
that  this  summit  is  but  very  little  higher  than  Lake  Valley,  accounts,  I believe,  for 
the  presence  of  the  oriole,  as  well  as  the  many  other  lower  zone  birds  more  or  less 
abundant  in  Lake  Valley,  such  as  the  Mourning  Dove  {Zenaidura  macroura  ca7'o- 
liiiensis),  House  Finch  {Ccn'podacus  mexicamis  froiitalis),  Western  Bluebird 
{Sialia  nicxica)ia  occidentalis)  and  Western  Meadowlark  i^SturneUa  negJecta^ . 
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A VISIT  TO  NOOTKA  SOUND 

By  II.  S.  SWARTH 
WITH  FOUR  PHOTOS  BY  THK  AUTHOR 

SOMEWHAT  over  a hundred  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  many  visitors  to  this  port 
who  recorded  their  observations  in  print,  it  being  at  that  time  the  objective 
point  of  the  fur  traders,  while  to  government  expeditions  it  was  the  one,  almost  the 
only,  well  known  locality  that  could  serve  as  a base  of  operations  in  the  exploration 
of  the  dangerous  and  almost  unknown  northwest  coast.  Beginning  with  Captain 
Cook’s  “Voyages”,  there  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  narratives  of  Meares, 
Vancouver,  Quadra,  La  Perouse,  Cleveland,  and  others — English,  Spanish,  French 
and  American,  private  adventurers  and  government  officials,  nearly  all  of  whom  gave 
more  or  less  elaborate  descriptive  accounts  of  Nootka  Sound,  its  inhabitants  and 
resources. 

With  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  settlement  of  various  international 
disputes  centering  about  the  place,  as  well  as  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  vast- 


Fig.  8.  THE  VILLAGE  OF  FRIENDLY  COVE,  NOOTKA  SOUND;  AUGUST  6,  1910 


ly  more  promising  regions  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific,  Nootka  lost  its  place  in  public 
interest,  and,  out  of  the  track  of  civilization,  it  has  for  many  years  been  little  more 
than  a name,  of  interest  to  the  historian,  but  otherwise  almost  forgotten. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1910,  in  pursuance 
of  the  work  of  zoological  exploration  being  conducted  upon  Vancouver  Island  by 
the  University  of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Our  party  was  at  this 
time  reduced  to  two,  Mr.  E.  Despard  and  myself,  and  it  was  with  rather  mixed 
feelings  that  we  prepared  for  this  trip,  for  many  were  the  pessimistic  tales  we  had 
heard  as  to  physical  conditions  on  the  west  coast,  the  drawbacks  of  canoe  travel, 
and  the  impossibility  of  travel  by  land.  Hence,  though  eagerly  anticipating  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  this  historic  spot,  we  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  probable 
success  of  the  trip,  measured  by  numbers  of  specimens  secured. 

A coasting  steamer,  the  Tees,  making  monthly  trips  from  Victoria  up  the 
west  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  was  boarded  by  us  at  Port  Alberni,  July  22.  In  an 
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air  line  the  two  points,  Port  Alberni  and  Friendly  Cove,  are  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  but  there  are  narrow,  tortuous  channels  to  be  traversed  be- 
tween, and  interminable  stops  at  canneries,  missions,  and  mines,  so  that  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  before  we  reached  our  destination,  and  steamed  into 
Nootka  Sound.  The  Sound  is  enclosed  between  Nootka  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  to  our  left,  on  Nootka  Island,  lay  the  little  village  of 
Friendly  Cove.  There  is  no  wharf,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  anchor  a huge 
canoe  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  approached  the  steamer.  This,  the  property  of 
the  store-keeper  and  capable  of  holding  a score  of  men,  was  a war  canoe  of  former 
days,  now  reduced  to  the  lowly  task  of  transporting  groceries  and  supplies!  We 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Smith,  the  store-keeper  and  the  only  white 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  gave  us  a cordial  greeting,  assisted  us  ashore,  and  did 
everything  possible  to  make  us  comfortable. 

Three  large  arms  or  inlets  open  from  Nootka  Sound,  the  Muchalat  Arm  ex- 
tending eastward,  Tlupana  Arm  to  the  northeast,  and  the  Tahsis  Canal,  stretching 
due  north.  Upon  our  first  arrival  at  Friendly  Cove  we  remained  only  one  night, 
and  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  presence  in  the  harbor  of  a small 
gasoline  launch,  had  ourselves  and  outfit  transported  to  the  head  of  the  Tahsis 
Canal,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant. 

We  spent  a week  at  this  camp  (July  24  to  August  2),  with  but  moderate 
success.  Our  only  object  in  going  such  a distance  from  Friendly  Cove  was  the 
chance  of  securing  specimens  of  the  larger  mammals,  naturally  driven  back  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but,  whatever  the  reason,  we  found  big  game  decidedly 
more  scarce  here  than  at  some  other  points  nearer  civilization.  Wolves  and  pan- 
thers are  numerous,  though  difficult  to  obtain  in  summer,  and  they  had  apparently 
driven  out  the  deer,  for  in  a week’s  time  we  hardly  saw  a fresh  track  of  the  latter. 

On  August  2 we  returned  to  Friendly  Cove.  We  secured  the  services  of  a 
trapper  whom  we  found  encamped  on  the  Tahsis,  and  Mr.  Smith  also  came  to 
assist  us  in  the  moving.  With  some  difficulty  we  stowed  ourselves  and  outfit  in 
the  two  small  canoes.  Smith  and  Despard  in  one,  and  Leiner  (the  trapper)  and 
myself  in  the  other.  We  started  early,  about  3 A.  m.,  to  avoid  the  wind  which 
blew  up  the  canal  every  day — thereby  encountering  swarms  of  tiny  gnats  also 
taking  advantage  of  the  calm  weather — and  alternately  paddling  and  sailing,  as 
occasional  light  puffs  of  wind  came  to  our  assistance,  spent  most  of  the  day  reach- 
ing our  destination.  Mr.  Smith  established  us  in  a cabin  about  a mile  from  the 
village,  where  we  found  ourselves  much  more  advantageously  placed  for  collecting, 
and  where  we  remained  until  our  departure  from  the  Sound,  August  11. 

On  the  whole  Pacific  northwest  there  is  no  place  of  greater  historical  interest  than 
this  former  center  of  the  fur  trade,  Nootka  Sound,  the  name  of  which  figured  so 
conspicuously  in  the  accounts  of  all  the  early  explorations  that  it  came  to  typify  the 
entire  region;  but  there  is  little  about  the  place  now  to  suggest  its  claims  of  former 
glory — that  the  first  ship  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  northwest  was  launched  here, 
and  that  at  this  point  English  and  Spanish  statesmen  met  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences of  their  respective  nations,  as  to  the  claims  of  each  upon  the  countries  of  the 
north  Pacific.  On  one  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  there  is  a monument  commemora- 
tive of  the  “Nootka  Treaty’’ — a compromise  by  which  both  nations  withdrew  from 
the  port  for  the  time  being.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  white  settle- 
ment at  Friendly  Cove. 

The  earliest  detailed  description  of  the  Sound  is  given  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
history  of  his  third  voyage,  though  the  Spaniards  had  probably  been  there  some 
years  before.  Cook  was  there  in  March  and  April,  1778,  and  it  was  visited  by 
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Meares,  Vancouver,  Dixon,  and  others,  whose  travels  were  published  in  the  years 
immediately  following.  A later  account  of  the  place,  and  a very  full  one,  is  that 
contained  in  John  Jewitt’s  Narrative.  Jewitt  was  armourer  on  the  Boston,  an 
American  ship  trading  on  the  northwest  coast,  which  was  seized  by  the  Indians 
while  lying  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  entire  crew  massacred,  with  the  exception  of 
Jewitt  and  one  other  man.  This  was  in  March,  1803,  and  the  two  were  held  as 
slaves  from  that  time  until  they  escaped  in  July,  180,5.  Jewitt  kept  a journal 
during  his  captivity,  which  was  published  later,  in  narrative  form,  a fascinating  tail 
and  a valuable  account  of  the  region.  There  is  but  little  zoology  contained  in  it, 
except  as  relating  to  such  animals  as  the  Indians  depended  on  for  food  or  clothing, 
the  sea  otter,  seals,  whales,  bear,  etc.,  but  the  description  of  the  natives  and  their 
customs  is  intensely  interesting,  while  the  account  of  the  geography  and  appearance 
of  the  sound,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  is  such  as  to  strongly  impress  a later 
visitor  with  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  A late  edition  (1896)  of  this  book 
has  been  published,  with  an  introduction  and  copious  notes  by  Robert  Brown.  Dr. 


Fig.  9.  WATER  FRONT  AT  KRIENDEY  COVE,  NOOTKA  SOUND 


Brown  explored  many  parts  of  Vancouver  Island  in  the  sixties  (among  numerous 
contributions  to  the  zoology,  ethnology  and  geography  of  the  region  he  published 
a list  of  the  birds  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  Ibis,  1868),  and  he  tells  here  of  a 
visit  to  friendly  Cove  in  1863. 

With  Captain  Cook’s  account  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  bay  in 
1778,  Jewitt’s  narrative  of  twenty-five  years  later,  and  Dr.  Brown’s  careful  expo- 
sition of  conditions  sixty  years  from  that  time,  we  have  graphic  pictures  of  this 
interesting  spot  at  widely  separated  intervals.  It  is  perhaps  excusable  for  a later 
visitor  to  tell  something  of  the  place  as  it  exists  today,  for  it  is  remote  from  the 
usual  track  of  the  “tourist”  or  “tripper”,  and  such,  even  should  they  stray  so 
far,  would  doubtless  see  very  little  to  interest  them,  for  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
place,  of  course,  lies  in  its  memories  and  associations. 

The  Indian  village  of  Friendly  Cove  has  been  where  it  is  since  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  and  the  advantages  of  the  site  are  so  obvious  that  it  had 
probably  been  occupied  for  ages  previous  to  that  time.  The  town  is  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Nootka  Island  on  a projecting  spit,  which  is  some  half  mile 
in  length,  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile  across,  from  bay  to  ocean,  quite  level,  barren 
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of  timber,  and  covered  with  grass.  At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  a string  of 
rocky  islets  extends  at  right  angles  into  the  sound,  giving  the  shelter  that  forms 
the  cove,  a placid,  unruffled  bay  in  almost  any  weather. 

On  the  sheltered  side  is  a beach  a few  hundred  yards  long,  extending  nearly  the 
length  of  the  town,  an  ideal  landing  for  canoes,  and  in  sunny  weather  a delightful 
place  in  which  to  loaf,  bathe,  and  do  laundry  work,  as  we  observed.  This  beach, 
however,  is  not  of  hard  sand,  but  of  a yielding,  coarse  gravel,  in  which  one  sinks 
ankle  deep  at  every  step,  but  on  this  rocky,  precipitous  coast  one  is  not  apt  to  be 
critical  of  such  minor  details.  Above  the  beach  is  a short,  steep  rise  of  a few  yards 
to  the  level  ground  beyond.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  peninsula  is  another  fine 
stretch  of  beach,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  same  general  character, 
though  with  here  and  there  short  stretches  affording  firm,  sandy  footing.  At  the 
northern  end  of  this  beach,  where  the  coast  becomes  more  rocky  and  broken,  is  a 
large  lagoon,  opening  into  the  sea  and  flooded  by  the  tides,  surrounded  by  grassy 
meadows,  and  with  several  streams  flowing  into  its  upper  end.  Above  the  outer 
beach,  as  elsewfflere  in  the  region  except  for  the  limited  village  site,  the  forest  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  high  tide  mark,  impassably  dense,  dark  and  forbidding.  About 
half  a mile  from  the  village,  and  only  a stone’s  throw  from  the  beach,  is  a small, 
shallow,  freshwater  lake,  several  acres  in  extent.  This  pond  figures  several  times 
in  Jewitt’s  narrative,  but  though  he  describes  it  as  at  that  time  surrounded  by  open 
woods,  free  from  underbrush,  we  found  the  forest  hereabouts,  as  elsewdiere,  choked 
with  undergrow'th,  wdiile,  except  in  occasional  spots,  the  shores  of  the  lake  w^ere 
overhung  and  hidden  with  drooping  w’illow’S  and  alders. 

The  town  Itself  and  its  inhabitants,  we  found  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
animal  life  we  were  there  to  study.  Probably  in  many  respects  the  straggling 
rows  of  cabins  present  an  appearance  not  greatly  unlike  the  village  first  seen  by 
Captain  Cook,  for  even  in  those  days  the  northwestern  coast  Indians  built  rather 
elaborate  wooden  domiciles.  True,  many  of  the  houses  are  now  embellished  wnth 
glass  windows,  and  a few  have  more  or  less  elaborate  bay  windows  or  even  front 
porches,  but  these  details  cannot  be  seen  at  any  distance,  and  at  a close  view  most 
of  the  houses  are  quite  satisfyingly  old  and  weatherbeaten  in  appearance;  while 
some  even  of  the  most  pretentious,  if  approached  from  the  rear,  are  seen  to  be  there 
of  ancient  design  and  workmanship,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  more  modern 
and  garish  “front”.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  village  is  as  large  as  it  was  when  Cook 
saw  it,  for  he  estimated  the  population  at  two  thousand,  and  from  the  number  of 
houses,  it  appears  to  be  far  below  that  at  the  present  day.  I had  no  other  way  of 
forming  an  estimate,  for  during  the  summer  mo.st  of  the  able-bodied  inhabitants 
are  absent,  fishing  or  w^orking  at  the  canneries,  and  the  village  had  a very  deserted 
aspect  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Some  distance  behind  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  nearly  hidden  in 
the  woods,  is  the  Indian  burying-ground,  the  graves  embellished  with  the  most 
extraordinary  decorations.  The  ancient  custom  of  these  people  to  bury  with  the 
departed,  or  to  adorn  his  tomb  with,  his  most  cherished  possessions,  leads  now-a- 
days  to  most  incongruous  combinations.  Above  the  various  graves  were  to  be  seen 
among  other  things,  a phonograph  wdth  several  broken  records,  a sewing  machine, 
an  iron  bedstead,  and  a carefully  constructed,  miniature  full-rigged  ship,  all  very 
much  the  worse  for  the  weather  they  had  been  through. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  Mooachahts,  or  so  called 
“Nootka  Indians”,  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike,  have 
never  been  considered  very  trustworthy.  The  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
region,  aside  from  the  almost  incessant  warfare  carried  on  between  the  various 
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tribes,  contains  numerous  accounts  of  the  murders  of  traders  and  other  visitors, 
with  here  and  there  some  more  conspicuous  atrocity,  such  as  the  capture  of  the 
Boston  or  the  destruction  of  the  Ton  quin.  Even  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
occasions  when  cruelty  and  injustice,  inflicted  by  reckless  white  men  upon  the  de- 
spised “Siwash”,  have  been  followed  by  prompt  and  bloody  retribution;  and  today 
the  visitor  to  some  of  the  more  remote  villages  will  be  conscious  of  the  black  looks 
and  surly  demeanor  of  a portion  of  the  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, an  amiable  weakness  of  these  warlike  savages,  one  noted  by  Jewitt  and  by  Dr. 
Brown,  and  even  at  this  late  date  corroborated  by  myself.  Jewitt  remarks  on  the 
Indians’  fondness  for  biscuit  and  molasses,  “which  they  prefer  to  any  kind  of  food 
that  w'e  can  offer  them”;  and  the  later  writer,  commenting  upon  this,  speaks  of  a 
prospective  Indian  uprising  being  immediately  allayed  by  the  opening  of  a keg  of 
treacle  and  a box  of  biscuit.  During  our  stay  at  Friendly  Cove  two  “potlatches” 
took  place.  The  first  was  given  by  a hunter,  who  had  fortunately  secured  four 
seals.  These  were  cut  up  and  boiled  in  a huge  kettle  on  the  beach,  around  which 
the  village  gathered,  while  the  host  served  the  dainties.  The  second  feast  made 


Fig.  10.  OUTER  BEACH  AT  FRIENDLY  COVE,  NOOTKA  SOUND 


more  of  a stir,  the  generosity  of  some  visiting  timber  cruisers  one  evening  supplying 
the  whole  population  with  pilot  bread  and  store  jam,  in  return  for  certain  dances, 
which  were  most  cheerfully  executed. 

Another  curious,  and  to  me  unexpected  discover}^  was  that  to  this  day  Ameri- 
cans are  known  to  the  west  coast  Indians  as  “Boston  men”,  Englishmen  as  “King 
George  men”.  Changing  circumstances  have  made  the  Briton’s  appellation  appro- 
priate once  more,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a Californian  or  a Texan  would  recog- 
nize the  suitability  of  the  above  classification! 

The  permanent  white  population  of  Friendly  Cove,  as  indicated  above,  is  limit- 
ed to  Mr.  Smith,  the  store  keeper.  The  w'hole  of  the  peninsula  has  been  set  aside 
as  a reservation,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  the  store  is  held  by  lease.  There 
is  a Catholic  mission  here,  a neat  little  church  in  carefully  kept  grounds,  and  a priest 
is  resident  during  the  winter  months,  but  was  away  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  stay  we  made  at  the  head  of  the  Tahsis  Canal  enabled  us  to  see  a good  deal 
of  the  Sound  besides  the  immediate  environs  of  Friendly  Cove.  The  shores  of  the 
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canal,  like  most  of  the  west  coast,  are  rocky  and  abrupt;  at  only  a few  spots  along 
its  length  are  there  limited  areas  of  level  and  fairly  open  land,  in  every  case  occupied 
by  Indian  cabins,  which  were  securely  closed  at  this  season,  for  their  owners  use 
them  but  a small  portion  of  the  year.  “Tashees”  is  de.scribed  by  Jewitt  as  the 
winter  home  of  the  Indians,  occupied  from  September  until  February.  Our  camp 
was  quite  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  in  a cabin  at  an  abandoned  marble  quarry . 
Three  fairly  large  streams  empty  here,  and  there  are  rather  extensive  areas  of 
meadow  land.  These  meadows,  though  fair  to  the  view,  are  very  deceptive,  and 
anything  but  easy  to  traverse,  the  grass  waist  high,  or  even  shoulder  high,  and  con- 
cealing innumerable  logs,  stumps,  and  masses  of  windfall,  while  the  ground  is 
everj^where  intersected  by  a network  of  little  ditches,  also  concealed.  Some  Indian 
cabins  placed  here  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  surrounding  mass  of  nettles,  elder,  and 
salmonberry  bushes. 

The  forests  of  the  west  coast  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I had  seen,  as  I 
supposed,  densely  forested  regions  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  had  also  heard  tales  of  w'est  coast  conditions,  but  these  had  not  prepared 
me  altogether  for  the  jungle  we  entered.  Everywhere,  over  hill  and  valley,  is  the 
dense  impenetrable  forest,  Douglas  fir  and  spruce,  mostly,  a tree  wherever  there  is 
a po.ssible  foothold  for  one,  and  underneath  a matted  tangle  quite  impenetrable  ex- 
cept along  the  water  courses.  Devils  club  and  salmonberry  bushes  reach  out  long 
thorny  branches  in  all  directions,  while  everywhere  is  the  bush  we  heard  so  abound- 
ingly  vilified  by  woodsmen  and  hunters — the  ubiquitous  salal.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  island  the  latter  occurs  mainly  as  a small,  rather  innocuous  shrub,  easily  trodden 
under  foot,  but  it  thrives  on  the  west  coast,  forming  thickets  higher  than  a man’s 
head,  and  as  absolute  a barrier  as  a stone  wall.  Altogether  the  forests  appeared  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  more  tangled  and  impassable  than  the  worst  I had  seen  in  south- 
eastern Alaska — more  uniformly  dense  and  without  the  welcome  relief  of  the  open 
“park”  country  so  characteristic  of  some  of  the  Alaska  islands. 

At  one  time  there  was  a trail  from  the  head  of  the  Tahsis  Canal  across  the  island 
to  Alert  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  but  w^e  were  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it.  The 
trapper  we  found  encamped  here  was  unaware  of  its  existence,  though  he  had 
blazed  a trail  for  some  miles  over  what  was  probably  the  same  route,  following  up 
one  of  the  streams. 

The  naturalist’s  interest  in  Nootka  Sound  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
explorers  secured  here  numerous  specimens  of  animals  and  plants  new  to  the  scien- 
tists of  the  period,  and  hence  serving  as  types  of  the  several  species.  The  birds 
known  to  have  been  first  described  from  this  spot  are  the  Rufous  Hummingbird, 
Red-brea.sted  Sapsncker,  Blue-fronted  Jay,  and  Varied  Thrush,  and  it  was  partly 
the  search  for  “topotypes”,  always  interesting  but  frequently  elusive  and  exasper- 
ating, that  brought  me  to  Nootka. 

Our  collecting  ground  at  Friendly  Cove  was  of  about  as  varied  a nature  as  could 
be  found  in  a similar  area  anywhere  in  the  region.  The  trail  between  our  cabin 
and  the  village  passed  the  whole  distance  through  the  woods,  while  from  the  rear 
of  the  store  another  trail,  a short  cut  through  the  forest,  led  to  the  outer  beach, 
which  could  also  be  reached  in  a more  roundabout  way  by  passing  through  the 
village.  The  outer  beach,  the  lake  already  referred  to,  and  occasionally  the  more 
distant  lagoon,  were  abundant  ground  to  cover  in  a morning,  and  were  about  the 
best  places  for  birds.  We  secured  three  of  the  four  especial  desiderata.  The  sap- 
sucker  we  did  not  see,  though  here  and  there  I ran  across  the  handiwork  of  the 
species  on  the  trees.  Hummingbirds  were  not  common,  though  some  were  seen 
every  day;  the  adult  males  had  already  departed  for  the  south,  but  specimens  of 
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females  and  immatures  were  secured.  The  jays  were  exasperatingly  scarce,  con- 
sidering that  in  the  vicinity  of  former  camps  in  other  parts  of  Vancouver  Island 
they  were  frequently  the  most  abundant  species  of  bird.  However,  by  following 
up  every  one  seen  or  heard,  we  finally  secured  eight  specimens.  Of  the  Varied 
Thrushes  we  obtained  about  as  many. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  birds  .seen  at  Nootka  Sound,  both  at  the  Tahsis  Canal 
camp  and  at  Friendly  Cove,  during  the  time  we  were  there,  July  23  to  August  11. 


Fig.  11.  LOOKING  UP  THE  TAHSIS  CANAL,  NOOTKA  SOUND,  FROM  AN  ISLET 
IN  THE  BAY  AT  FRIENDLY  COVE 


Besides  these,  numbers  of  gulls,  scoters,  and  phalaropes  were  seen,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances not  permitting  of  absolute  specific  identification. 


Gavia  immer 

Brachyramphus  marvioratus 
Cepphus  colli  tuba 
Mergus  americanus 
Htstrionicus  histrionicus 
Ardea  herodias  fannini 
Pisobia  minuiilla 
Ereunetes  iiiauri 
Actitis  macularius 
^gialiiis  semipalmata 
Bonasa  umbelliis  sabini 
Coluniba  fasciata 
Accipiter  velox 

Halicretus  leucocephahts  alascanus 
Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis 
Ceryle  alcyon  caurina 
Dryobates  villosus  harrisi 
Colaptes  cafer  saturatior 
Cypseloides  niger  borealis 
Selasphorus  rufus 
Nuttallornis  borealis 
Enipidonax  difficilis 
Empidonax  trailli 


Enipidonax  hanimondi 
Cyaiiocitta  stelleri 
Corviis  corax  principalis 
Corviis  brachyrliynchos  caiiriniis 
Melospiza  inelodia  rufina 
Passer ella  iliaca  fnliginosa 
Bombycilla  cedroruni 
Verniivora  celata  liitescens 
Dendroica  aestiva  rubiginosa 
Dendroica  townsendi 
Oporornis  tolmiei 
IVilsonia  pusilla  pileolata 
Cinclus  inexicaniis  nnicolor 
Nannus  hieinalis  pacijicus 
Certhia  fainiliaris  occidentalis 
Sitta  canadensis 
Penthestes  rufescens 
Kegulus  satrapa  olivaceus 
Hylocichla  ustnlata 
Hylocichla  guttata  nanus 
Planesticus  migratorius  cauriniis 
Ixoreus  naevius 
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SOME  BIRDS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  MONTANA 
By  ARETAS  A.  SAUNDERS 

WITH  ONE  MAP 

The  region  covered  by  this  list  includes  Deer  Lodge,  Silver  Bow,  Jefferson, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Powell  counties,  Montana.  It  is  mountainous  in 
character,  extending  from  about  4100  feet  to  over  11,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  continental  divide  crosses  the  region  from  southwest  to  northeast.  There  are 
two  main  valleys  in  the  region,  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  west  of  the  continental  di- 
vide, and  the  Jefferson  valley,  east  of  it.  These  valleys  extend  from  4100  to  5500 
feet  in  elevation  and  lie  in  the  Transition  Zone.  The  mountains  are  principally 
above  5500  feet  and  lie  in  the  upper  Transition,  Canadian  aud  Hudsonian  zones. 

The  valleys  consist  of  open  grass  lands,  the  better  parts  of  which  are  settled 
and  under  irrigation,  crossed  by  streams^that  are  lined  with  thickets  of  willow  and 


groves  of  cottonwood.  The  mountains  form  the  richest  mining  district  of  Montana. 
They  are  very  rough  and  rocky  in  character,  and  are  covered  with  evergreen  forests, 
consisting  principally  of  lodgepole  pine,  Douglas  fir,  Engelniann  spruce  and  alpine 
fir.  A large  part  of  this  timber,  particularly  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Butte  and  Ana- 
conda, has  been  cut  over,  so  that  a large  amount  of  the  present  stand  consists  of 
second  growth. 

The  material  for  this  list  is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  my  own  observations. 
These  covered  a period  from  August,  1909,  to  June,  1911,  with  one  or  two  short  ab- 
sences, principally  during  the  winter  months.  During  this  period  I was  assigned 
to  work  on  the  Deerlodge  National  Forest,  and  in  the  course  of  the  work  covered 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  region  quite  thoroughly.  Observations  in  the  valleys 
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were  much  less  thorough  and  covered  shorter  periods  of  time,  and  for  that  reason 
I feel  that  the  list  of  valley  birds  is  far  from  complete.  Although  this  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  portion  of  Montana,  there  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  nothing  pre- 
viously published  by  other  observers  on  the  birds  of  this  region.  For  a more  ex- 
tended account  of  the  nesting  habits  of  some  of  the  birds  listed  the  reader  is  referred 
to  The  Condor,  xii,  pp.  195-204. 

Colymbus  nigricollis  calif ornicus.  Eared  Grebe.  Migrant.  A flock  numbering 
approximately  175  was  seen  on  Rock  Creek  Rake,  Powell  County,  on  September  17, 
1910.  This  flock  wms  composed  mostly  of  young  birds,  who  kept  together  in  a body 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  appeared  to  be  resting  but  not  feeding.  A wounded 
bird  of  this  species  was  captured  near  Butte  in  late  May,  1911,  and  kept  alive  for 
several  days  in  a small  tank  in  a cafe  window  in  Anaconda. 

Mergus  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Seen  near  Buxton,  Silver  Bow 
County,  on  May  6,  1910,  and  near  Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge  County,  May  1,  1911. 

Anas  platyrhynchos . Mallard.  A common  migrant  in  the  valleys.  A few  re- 
main to  breed  in  suitable  localities,  and  a few  also  winter  wherever  warm  springs 
keep  the  water  from  freezing.  The  first  spring  migrants  are  usually  seen  early 
in  April. 

Mareca  americana.  Baldpate.  Seen  near  Buxton  May  7,  1910,  and  near  Ana- 
conda on  several  occasions  from  April  20  to  May  27,  1911. 

Nettion  carolinense.  Green- winged  Teal.  An  abundant  migrant  and  probably 
also  a summer  resident.  Late  in  August,  1910,  both  this  and  the  next  species  be- 
came very  abundant  throughout  the  Deer  Lodge  valley.  Residents  of  the  region 
claimed  that  they  were  much  more  abundant  than  usual  at  that  season,  and  believed 
that  it  was  because  of  the  forest  fires  that  were  raging  at  that  time  farther  north  and 
west  in  Montana,  which  had  driven  them  from  their  breeding  grounds  earlier  than 
usual.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Mallard  to  a lesser  extent,  and  perhaps  of  other 
species  of  ducks.  Migration  dates  for  this  species  are  April  23, 1910,  April  23,  1911, 
and  October  30,  1910.  It  winters  rarely,  as  one  was  observed  near  Anaconda  Janu- 
ary 8,  1911. 

Querquedula  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal.  Common  migrant  and  probably  also 
summer  resident.  Migration  dates  are  April  23,  1911,  and  September  26,  1910. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal.  I saw  a pair  of  these  birds  on  the 
Silver  Bow  marshes.  May  21,  1911. 

Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  Common  migrant.  Observed  September  25, 
1910,  and  from  April  30  to  May  14,  1911. 

Clangula  clangula  americana.  Golden-eye.  A common  wdnter  resident  in  the 
canyon  of  the  Jefferson  River  below  Whitehall. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis.  Ruddy  Duck.  An  adult  female  of  this  species  was 
captured  alive  near  Anaconda  in  October,  1910,  and  was  kept  alive  in  a small  tank 
in  a cafe  window  for  some  time,  in  company  with  a Green-winged  Teal  and  a Coot. 

Branta  canadensis  (subspecies?).  Canada  Goose.  A regular  migrant.  Seen 
in  flight  overhead,  but  seldom  alighting  in  this  region  and  rarely  secured  by  hunters- 

Olor  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan.  A regular  migrant.  In  my  list  of  the 
Birds  of  Gallatin  County,  Montana  {^Auk  xxviii,  pp.  26-49),  I recorded  this 
species  as  the  common  migrant  swan,  though  with  considerable  hesitation  because 
there  were  no  definite  data  to  show  that  this  species  had  ever  occurred  in  Montana. 
Recently,  however,  I have  strengthened  my  belief  that  this  is  the  common  migrant 
species  in  the  state,  by  examining  two  specimens.  One  of  these  consists  of  the 
head  and  wing  of  a young  bird  that  was  shot  by  Mr.  Rheesis  Fransham  in  the 
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Gallatin  Canyon.  The  other  was  the  remains  of  an  adult  that  I found  on  the  shores 
of  an  alkaline  lake  near  Chouteau,  Teton  County,  the  head  and  bill  of  which  were 
uninjured.  From  the  position  of  the  nostril  I identified  both  of  these  birds  as  O. 
cohimbianiis.  For  this  reason  I have  listed  O.  coliimhianus  as  the  species  occurring 
in  this  region.  I believe  that  the  Trumpeter  Swan  ( G.  biiccinato7')  occurs,  and 
still  breeds  in  some  favored  portions  of  the  state,  but  the  proof  is  lacking  and  it  is 
certainly  not  as  common  as  O.  cohimbianiis. 

Ardea  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  Summer  resident  along  the  Jeffer- 
son River.  Not  seen  elsewhere. 

Grus  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane.  A pair  seen  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley  near 
Stuart,  April  16,  1911. 

Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  Noted  several  times  in  the  Pipestone  Basin,  Jefferson 
County,  in  June,  1910,  and  in  the  marshes  near  Anaconda  May  14,  1911. 

Fulica  americana.  Coot.  An  occasional  migrant  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet.  An  occasional  migrant  in  the  Silver  Bow 
marshes  in  August  and  September.  Local  hunters  call  them  “English  Curlew”. 

Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  A common  migrant  throughout  the  region, 
and  an  occasional  summer  resident.  I found  a nest  of  this  species  in  Pipestone 
Basin,  Jefferson  County,  on  June  12,  1910. 

Helodromas  solitarius  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. 

Helodromas  solitarius  cinnamomeus.  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  This  species 
is  a common  fall  migrant  throughout  the  region  in  August  and  September.  On 
August  20,  1910,  I secured  specimens  referable  to  both  subspecies  on  Gold  Creek, 
Powell  County. 

Actitis  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  A common  summer  resident  through- 
out the  region.  On  July  31,  1911,  I found  young  of  the  year  quite  abundant  along 
the  Hell  Gate  River,  Powell  County.  One  half-grown  bird  that  was  unable  to  fly, 
got  cornered  between  a steep  bank  and  a small  pool  of  water  while  running  away 
from  me,  and,  when  I followed,  took  to  the  water  and  swam  to  escape  me.  The 
water  was  but  a few  inches  deep  and  I waded  out  to  catch  it,  when  it  surprised  me 
by  diving  and  swimming  under  water.  It  could  be  plainly  seen  under  water,  and 
used  both  wings  and  feet.  The  plumage  while  under  water  was  covered  with  air 
bubbles  which  gave  it  a silvery  appearance. 

Numenius  americanus.  Long-billed  Curlew.  Summer  resident  of  the  Lower 
Jeffenson  and  Deer  Lodge  valleys.  Seen  in  migration  once  near  Anaconda, 
May  14,  1911. 

Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Common  summer  resident  in  the  valleys,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cultivated  and  irrigated  sections.  Migration  dates  are  April  8,  1910, 
and  September  13,  1910. 

Colinus  virginianus  virginianus.  Bob-white.  Introduced  locally  in  the  Deer 
Lodge  valley,  but  not  yet  common. 

Dendragapus  obscurus  richardsoni.  Richardson  Grouse.  Resident  in  the  moun- 
tains. Becoming  quite  scarce,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte. 

Canachites  franklini.  Franklin  Grouse.  Resident  of  the  higher  mountains. 
I believe  that  Jefferson  County  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  species 
in  Montana.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  in  Montana  this  species  ranges  east  to 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  continental  divide,  but  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  mountain 
ranges  that  are  entirely  east  of  the  divide.  A male  bird  secured  in  Jefferson  County 
in  October,  1909,  had  the  white-tipped  tail  of  this  species  but  lacked  the  white  mark- 
ings of  the  upper  tail  coverts.  Dr.  L.  B.  Bishop  examined  this  specimen  and  con- 
sidered it  a probable  hybrid  between  this  species  and  C.  canadensis. 
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Bonasa  umbellus  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  Common  permanent  resi- 
dent throughout  the  region.  To  date  I have  not  met  B.  ii.  iimbelloidcs  anywhere 
in  southwestern  Montana,  but  all  the  birds  I have  taken  or  seen  closely  have  been 
referable  to  B.  u . togata.  I believe  that  further  investigation  will  show  that  F3.  u. 
umhelloides  is  a bird  of  lower  elevations,  occurring  commonly  in  eastern  and  north- 
western Montana  but  entirely  replaced  by  B.  a.  togata  in  southwestern  Montana, 
where  even  the  valleys  are  mostly  above  4500  feet  in  elevation. 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus  (subspecies?).  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Resident  of  the 
Jefferson  and  Deer  Dodge  valleys.  Now  quite  rare  in  the  latter  place.  I have  taken 
no  specimens  and  am  not  certain  which  subspecies  the  birds  are  referable  to. 

Centrocercus  urophasianus  Sage-hen.  Hunters  familiar  with  this  region  in 
the  past,  state  that  the  Sage-hen  was  formerly  abundant  in  tlie  sage-brush  plains 
about  Silver  Bow.  It  is  now  probably  entirely  extinct  in  the  region. 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent of  the  valleys.  Migration  dates  are  May  29,  1910,  September  26,  1910,  and 
April  29,  1911.  The  latter  is  an  exceptionally  early  date. 

Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Seen  November  1,  1910,  on 
a high  divide  between  Dry  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Brown’s  Gulch,  the  boundary 
line  of  Deer  Dodge  and  Silver  Bow  counties.  Mr.  George  Norton,  a forest  ranger 
stationed  on  Dry  Cottonwood  Creek,  states  that  these  birds  are  permanent  residents, 
and  that  he  believes  that  a pair  breed  each  year  on  a high  hill  back  of  his  station. 

Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  Summer  resident  in  the  valleys.  Breeds 
commonly  in  the  marshes  near  Anaconda.  Most  abundant  and  noticeable  in  August 
and  September. 

Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Common  summer  resident.  I found 
several  broods  of  young  with  their  parents,  in  thickets  of  young  spruce  on  Gold 
Creek, Powell  County,  in  August.  Seen  once  in  winter  at  Silver  Bow,Januarj^  2,1911. 

Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper  Hawk.  Summer  resident  throughout  the  region  but 
rather  commoner  in  migration. 

Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.  Common  summer  resident  in  the 
mountains.  Migration  dates  are  April  5,  1910,  and  October  9,  1910. 

Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson  Hawk.  Seen  but  twice,  at  Silver  Bow  April  8, 
1910,  and  in  the  lower  Deer  Dodge  valley  August  17,  1910. 

Archibuteo  ferruginous.  Ferruginous  Rough-leg.  Quite  common  about  Gold 
Creek,  Powell  County,  in  August,  1910.  Seen  but  once  elsewhere,  on  Pipestone 
Creek,  Jefferson  County,  October  9,  1910. 

Aquila  chrysaetos.  Golden  Eagle.  Seen  only  in  Deer  Dodge  County.  Said  to 
be  quite  common  on  the  Big  Hole  River  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 

Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  Seen  quite  commonly  about  Gold  Creek, 
Powell  County,  in  July  and  August,  1910. 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  Observed  in  spring  migrations  in 
several  places  in  Deer  Dodge  and  Silver  Bow  counties,  on  March  23,  and  April  19 
and  20,  1910,  and  April  23,  1911. 

Falco  spar verius  phalaena.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  Common  summer  resident 
in  the  valleys.  Migration  dates  are  April  27,  1910,  and  September  25,  1910. 

Paudion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey.  Seen  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  Silver 
Bow  County,  May  1 and  6,  1910. 

Asio  wilsonianus.  Dong-eared  Owl.  One  secured  on  Mill  Creek,  Deer  Dodge 
County,  August  27,  1909.  Another  seen  near  Homestake,  Jefferson  County,  June 
25,  1910.  In  both  cases  the  birds  came  about  our  camp  fire  in  the  early  evening, 
apparently  attracted  by  the  light. 
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Asio  flammeus.  Short-eared  Owl.  Seen  occasionally  in  the  valleys.  Evident- 
ly breeds  in  the  marshes  near  Anaconda. 

Cryptoglaux  acadica  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  Probably  resident  in  the  moun- 
tains throughout  the  region.  Seen  or  heard  in  all  the  counties  except  Deer  Lodge. 

Bubo  virginianus  pallescens.  Western  Horned  Owl.  Resident  throughout  the 
region  but  much  commoner  about  Gold  Creek,  Powell  County,  than  elsewhere. 

Nyctea  nyctea.  Snowy  Owl.  Occasional  winter  visitor  in  the  valleys  through- 
out the  region. 

Glaucidium  gnoma  gnoma.  Pigmy  Owl.  Seen  in  German  Gulch,  Silver  Bow 
County,  May  16,  1910. 

Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  Common  summer  resident  throughout  the 
region. 

Dryobates  villosus  monticola.  Rocky  Mountain  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Common 
permanent  resident.  Broods  of  young  were  very  common  about  Gold  Creek,  Powell 
County,  in  August,  1910. 

Dryobates  pubescens  homorus.  Batchelder  Woodpecker.  Permanent  resident 
throughout  the  region  but  not  common.  Seen  more  frequently  at  lower  elevations. 

Picoides  arcticus.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  An  adult  female  taken  on 
Divide  Creek,  Silv'er  Bow  County,  April  20,  1910.  Another  observed  at  Elk  Park, 
Jefferson  County,  September  8,  1910. 

Picoides  americanus  americanus.  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  An  adult  female 
secured  on  Pipestone  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  October  6,  1909,  was  referable  to 
this  subspecies. 

Picoides  americanus  dorsalis.  Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  Observed  sev- 
eral times  in  Silver  Bow  and  Jefferson  counties  but  not  common.  An  adult  male 
referable  to  this  subspecies  was  taken  in  German  Gulch,  Silver  Bow  County,  May 
25,  1910. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  A pair  found  nesting 
near  Homestake,  Jefferson  County,  in  June,  1910,  w'ere  the  only  ones  observed. 

Sphyrapicus  thyroideus.  Williamson  Sapsucker.  Observed  on  Divide  Creek 
and  Charcoal  Gulch,  Silver  Bow  County,  on  April  23  and  30,  1910.  A nest  con- 
taining young  was  found  on  Little  Pipestone  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  July  6,  1910. 

Phloeotomus  pileatus  abieticola.  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker.  Abundant 
in  the  yellow  pine  and  fir  forests  on  Gold  Creek  and  Willow  Creek,  Powell  County. 
Not  observed  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

Asyndesmus  lewisi.  Lewis  Woodpecker.  Summer  resident  at  lower  elevations 
throughout  the  region.  In  my  experience  this  species  is  not  a bird  of  the  mountains 
in  Montana,  but  occurs  principally  below  5,000  feet  in  the  Transition  Zone,  and  is 
most  abundant  in  cottonwood  groves  along  the  larger  streams.  I found  a nest  con- 
taining young  in  a dead  cottonwood  near  Garrison,  Powell  County,  July  26,  1910. 
Broods  of  young  were  very  abundant  about  Gold  Creek,  Powell  County,  in  late  July 
and  August.  Migration  dates  are  May  1,  1910,  and  September  21,  1910. 

Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Flickers  are  common  summer 
residents  throughout  the  region.  Most  of  the  birds  are  hybrids  or  typical  of  the 
Red-shafted  species,  but  yellow-shafted  birds  are  not  rare.  Migration  dates  are 
March  29,  1910,  and  October  13,  1910. 

Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent throughout  the  region.  Newly  hatched  young  were  found  on  Pikes  Peak 
Creek,  Powell  County,  on  August  6,  1910.  Migration  dates  are  June  2,  1910,  and 
August  28,  1910. 
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Chordeiles  virginianus  sennetti.  Sennett  Nighthawk.  A bird  secured  on  Gold 
Creek,  Powell  County,  August  26,  1910,  was  referable  to  this  subspecies. 

Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  Summer  resident.  Migration  dates 
are  May  30,  1910,  and  September  11,  1909,  and  August  24,  1910. 

Stellula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird.  An  adult  male  seen  on  Fish  Creek, 
Silver  Bow  County,  July  13,  1910. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird.  Summer  resident  of  the  valleys  throughout 
the  region. 

Nuttallornis  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Summer  resident  in  the  moun- 
tains. Migration  dates  are  May  31,  1910,  and  September  5,  1909. 

Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee.  Summer  resident 
in  cottonwood  groves  in  the  valleys.  Rare  above  4,500  feet  elevation. 

Empidonax  hammondi.  Hammond  Flycatcher.  Fairly  common  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  mountains  of  Jefferson  and  Silver  Bow  counties.  Not  seen  elsewhere. 
First  noted  in  spring  May  28,  1910. 

Empidonax  wrighti.  Wright  Flycatcher.  Noted  commonly  in  migration  in 
late  May  and  August. 

Otocoris  alpestris  arcticola.  Pallid  Horned  Lark.  Winter  resident  in  the  val- 
leys. Not  common. 

Otocoris  alpestris  leucolaema.  Desert  Horned  Lark.  Common  summer  resident 
of  the  valleys.  Migration  dates  are  March  3,  1910,  and  November  6,  1910. 

Pica  pica  hudsonia.  Magpie.  Abundant  permanent  resident  throughout  the 
region. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  annectens.  Black-headed  Jay.  Permanent  resident  in  the 
mountains.  Well  distributed  throughout  the  region  but  not  common  anywhere. 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis.  Rocky  Mountain  Jay.  Permanent  resident  in 
the  mountains.  In  my  experience  this  species  keeps  carefully  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  is  apparently  quite  rare. 
Early  in  August  it  becomes  suddenly  abundant,  and  from  then  until  next  spring  is 
one  of  the  commonest  and  tamest  of  mountain  birds. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  hesperis.  Western  Crow.  Summer  resident.  Migra- 
tion date  March  26,  1910.  This  species  begins  nesting  in  late  April  or  early  May, 
placing  the  nest  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  in  a willow  or  alder  bush.  It 
is  usually  in  the  most  impenetrable  part  of  a thicket,  where  the  nest  can  be  seen 
from  a distance  but  not  approached.  It  is  easy  to  locate  the  nest,  however,  as  the 
birds  are  usually  on  guard  near  it,  perched  conspicuously  in  the  top  of  the  thicket. 

Nucifraga  Columbiana.  Clarke  Nutcracker.  Common  permanent  resident  in 
the  mountains  throughout  the  region.  Broods  of  young  are  seen  commonly  during 
May  and  early  June. 

Molothrus  ater  ater.  Cowbird.  Common  summer  resident  of  the  valleys.  A 
pair  secured  near  Anaconda  in  May,  1911,  were  referred  by  Dr.  Bishop  to  the  sub- 
species which  he  has  recently  described  as  M.  a.  du'ighti. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocepbalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  Summer  resident 
in  the  lower  Jefferson  and  Deer  Lodge  valleys.  Seen  but  once  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
gion, in  the  Silver  Bow  marshes,  May  21,  1911. 

Agelaius  phoeniceus  fortis.  Thick-billed  Red-wing.  Summer  resident  in  the 
Silver  Bow  marshes,  and  in  suitable  localities  in  the  Jefferson  and  Deer  Lodge  val- 
leys. Migration  date  April  7,  1910. 

Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Common  summer  resident  of  the 
valleys.  Migration  date  March  29,  1910. 

Euphagus  cyauocephalus.  Brewer  Blackbird.  Common  summer  resident. 
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Migration  dates  are  April  24,  1910,  May  12,  1911,  and  October  11,  1910. 

Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana.  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.  A pair  seen 
on  Willow  Creek,  Powell  County,  September  14,  1910. 

Pinicola  enucleator  montana.  Rocky  Mountain  Pine  Grosbeak.  These  birds 
are  regular  migrants  and  occasional  winter  residents  in  the  mountains.  I have  not 
yet  seen  them  in  summer,  but  have  found  them  at  high  elevations  in  late  April  and 
early  September. 

Carpodacus  cassini.  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  Summer  resident  in  the  mountains, 
abundant  during  the  migrations.  My  fall  migration  dates  are  from  August  25,  to 
September  9,  1910.  The  spring  migrations  appear  to  be  very  irregular,  since  I 
noticed  this  species  from  April  22  to  May  18  in  1910, and  from  May  27  to  June  10,1911. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Crossbill.  Abundant  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  about 
Gold  Creek,  Powell  County,  in  July  and  August,  1910.  Seen  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
gion in  but  one  place,  in  the  mountains  near  Elk  Park,  Silver  Bow  County,  Septem- 
ber 2 to  8,  1910. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis  tephrocotis.  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis  littoralis.  Hepburn  Rosy  Finch.  Flocks  of  Rosy 
Finches,  containing  birds  of  both  subspecies,  though  principally  L.  t.  tef>hrocotis, 
are  abundant  during  the  migrations.  Migration  dates  are  March  12,  1910,  October 
29,  1910,  and  from  March  19  to  May  8,  1911.  L.  t.  tephrocotis  was  also  seen  on 
May  27  in  company  with  the  next  species,  but  L.  t.  littoralis  was  evidently  absent 
this  time. 

Leucosticte  atrata.  Black  Rosy  Finch.  On  May  27,  1911,  after  a late  spring 
snow-storm,  I found  a large  flock  of  Rosy  Finches  near  Anaconda.  The  flock, 
which  I estimated  to  contain  about  5,000  birds,  was  composed  of  about  90%  of  the 
gray-crowned  species  and  10%  this  species.  I secured  an  adult  male  of  this  species 
which  I found  to  be  in  advanced  breeding  condition.  Four  of  the  gray-crowned 
birds,  which  I could  not  avoid  shooting  with  the  black  one,  were  also  in  breeding 
condition,  but  not  nearly  so  far  advanced.  I believe  that  later  investigation  will 
show  that  the  Black  Rosy  Finch  breeds  in  the  high  mountains  west  of  the  Deer 
Lodge  Valley.  I did  not  have  opportunity  to  visit  these  mountains  during  the 
proper  season,  but  once  when  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Haggin  in  early  September, 
1909,  I saw  a few  birds  which,  because  of  the  flight  and  call-note,  I took  to  be 
Rosy  Finches,  but  could  not  identify  more  certainly.  I believe  that  this  is  the  first 
recorded  occurrence  of  the  Black  Rosy  Finch  in  Montana. 

Acanthis  linaria  linaria.  Redpoll.  Common  winter  resident  in  the  valleys. 
In  1911  seen  up  to  April  26,  in  company  with  Rosy  Finches. 

Astragalinus  tristis  pallidus.  Western  Goldfinch.  Summer  resident  in  the 
valleys.  Not  common. 

Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  Summer  resident  in  the  mountains.  Migration 
dates  are  May  12,  1910,  September  24,  1909,  and  September  8,  1910.  This  species 
also  breeds  occasionally  in  the  valleys  in  the  Transition  Zone.  I have  seen  it  in 
cottonwood  groves  near  Gold  Creek,  at  an  elevation  of  4,100  feet,  in  July. 

Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspur.  Seen  in  the  Deer  Lodge 
valley  near  Race  Track,  October  30,  1910,  and  near  Anaconda,  May  30,  1911. 

Pooecetes  gramineus  conflnis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  Common  summer 
resident  in  the  valleys  and  mountain  meadows.  Migration  dates  are  April  27,  1910, 
April  20,  1911,  September  26,  1909,  and  September  21,  1910. 

Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savannah  Sparrow.  Common  summer 
resident.  Migration  dates  are  May  6,  1910  and  May  12,  1911.  During  the  spring 
migration  in  1911  there  was  a heavy  flight  of  Savannah  Sparrows  in  the  Deer  Lodge 
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valley.  From  May  14  to  28  they  were  extremely  abundant  in  grass  lands  through- 
out the  valley. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow.  Common  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  mountains.  Migration  date  May  10,  1911.  Breeds  commonly 
on  cut-over  lands  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes  near  Anaconda. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel  Sparrow.  Common  migrant  in  the 
valleys  and  lower  mountains.  Migration  dates  are  May  5-12,  1910,  April  29-May 
14,  1911,  and  September  21-October  9,  1910.  I have  yet  to  find  this  subspecies  in 
Montana  during  the  breeding  season.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  is  in  error  in  including  Montana  in  the  breeding  range  of  this  form  and 
not  in  that  of  Z.  1.  leiicoflirys.  I have  found  the  latter  a common  breeding  bird  of 
the  Canadian  and  upper  Transition  zones  in  all  parts  of  western  Montana  that  I 
have  visited. 

Spizella  monticola  ochracea.  Western  Tree  Sparrow.  Common  winter  resident 
in  the  valleys.  Migration  date  October  30,  1910. 

Spizella  passerina  arizonae.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  Common  summer 
resident  in  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  are  May  8,  1910,  and  May  5,  1911. 

Junco  hyemalis  connectens.  Shnfeldt  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  montanus.  Montana  Junco.  These  two  subspecies  are  common 
migrants  but  are  difficult  to  separate.  I have  secured  birds  of  both  forms  in  the  re- 
gion however.  Migration  dates  are  March  10  to  April  5,  1910,  September  27  to 
October  13,  1909,  and  September  8 to  October  14,  1910. 

Junco  hyemalis  mearnsi.  Pink-sided  Junco.  Common  summer  resident  in  the 
mountains.  Migration  dates  are  March  23,1910,  April  20,  1911,  September  30,  1909, 
and  September  25,  1910. 

Melospiza  melodia  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent of  the  valleys  and  mountains  up  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Migration  date 
March  3l , 1910. 

Melospiza  lincolni  lincolni.  Lincoln  Sparrow.  Common  summer  resident  in 
willow  thickets  along  mountain  streams.  Migration  date  June  3,  1910. 

Melospiza  georgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow.  A single  bird  of  this  species  was  ob- 
served closely  at  Elk  Park,  Silver  Bow  County,  September  8,  1910.  This  makes,  I 
believe,  the  second  record  of  this  species  in  Montana. 

Passerella  iliaca  schistacea.  Slate-colored  Fox  Sparrow.  Common  summer 
resident  of  willow  thickets  along  the  lower  mountain  streams.  Migration  dates, 
April  11,  1910,  and  August  27,  1910.  This  species  is  not  common  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Anaconda,  although  conditions  here  seem  to  be  as  well  suited  to  it  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  region. 

Pipilo  maculatus  arcticus.  Arctic  Towhee.  Seen  but  once,  near  Anaconda, 
April  15.  1911. 

Oreospiza  chlorura.  Green-tailed  Towhee.  Observed  once,  on  Fish  Creek,  Sil- 
ver Bow  County,  July  21,  1910. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala.  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  Summer  resident  of  willow 
thickets  in  the  valleys.  Migration  dates  are  May  28,  1911,  and  August  27,  1910. 

Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  Common  summer  resident  of  the  foot- 
hills, frequenting  wild-rose  thickets  below  5,500  feet.  Migration  dates  are  May  23, 
1910,  and  August  28,  1910. 

Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting.  Two  birds  of  this  species  were  seen 
in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley  May  14,  1911. 

Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  Common  summer  resident  of  fir 
fore,sts  in  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  are  June  5,  1910,  May  29,  1911,  and 
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August  27,  1910.  This  species  was  very  abundant  in  fall  migration  on  Gold 
Creek,  Powell  County,  after  August  18,  1910. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  Common  summer  resident 
in  the  valleys.  Migration  dates  are  May  30,  1910,  and  May  28,  1911. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Summer  resident  in  the  valleys. 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida.  Northern  Violet-green  Swallow.  Summer 
resident.  Migration  dates  May  6,  1910,  and  May  12,  1911. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  Summer  resident.  Not 
common,  but  seen  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  region.  Migration  dates  May  30, 
1910,  and  May  21,  1911. 

Bombycilla  garrula.  Bohemian  Waxwing.  Winter  resident.  Migration  dates 
October  13,  1910,  and  March  29,  1910. 

Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing.  Summer  resident.  I found  a nest 
containing  young  near  Anaconda,  August  17,  1910.- 

Lanius  borealis.  Northern  Shrike.  Winter  resident  in  the  valleys.  Migration 
date  October  23,  1910. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans.  Migrant  Shrike.  On  May  14,  1911,  I secured  a 
bird  of  this  species,  which  Dr.  Bishop  stated  was  certainly  not  L.  1.  cxcuhitorides 
and  believed  was  probably  of  this  subspecies. 

Vireosylva  olivacea.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  One  seen  near  Anaconda  June  3,  1911. 

Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. Most  abundant  in  aspen  groves  in  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  May  28, 
1910,  June  3,  1911,  and  August  27,  1910. 

Lanivireo  solitarius  cassini.  Cassin  Vireo.  I saw  several  of  these  birds  on 
Willow  Creek,  Powell  County,  September  12  and  13,  1910. 

Vermivora  celata  (subspecies  ?).  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  Summer  resident 
in  the  mountains.  More  abundant  in  migrations.  Occurs  in  the  breeding  season 
principally  in  aspen  groves.  Migration  dates  May  28,  1910,  May  27,  1911,  and 
September  4,  1909. 

Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Common  summer  resident  of  the 
valleys.  Migration  dates  May  28,  1910,  and  May  21,  1911. 

Dendroica  auduboni  auduboni.  Audubon  Warbler.  Summer  resident  in  the 
mountains.  Migration  dates  May  6,  1910,  May  1,  1911,  and  September  30,  1909. 

Seiurus  noveboracensis  notabilis.  Grintiell  Water-Thrush.  Seen  twice  in 
German  Gulch,  Silver  Bow  County,  May  16,  1910,  and  on  Gold  Creek,  Pow'ell 
County,  August  20,  1910. 

Oporornis  tolmiei.  Macgillivray  Warbler.  Summer  resident  in  the  foothills  up 
to  5,500  feet. 

Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellowthroat.  Summer  resident  of 
the  valleys  and  foothills  to  about  5,500  feet.  Migration  dates  are  May  21,  1911, 
and  September  21,  1910. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  Warbler.  Summer  resident  of  willow 
thickets  in  the  mountains  above  5,500  feet.  Occurs  in  the  valleys  in  migrations. 
Migration  dates  are  May  28,  1910,  May  14,  1911,  September  14,  1909,  and  Sep- 
tember 17,  1910. 

Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart.  Rather  rare  summer  resident.  Migration 
dates  May  28,  1910,  May  21,  -1911,  and  August  21,  1910. 

Anthus  rubescens.  Pipit.  Regular  fall  migrant  in  the  valleys,  usually  found 
in  company  with  Horned  Larks.  Also  very  abundant  in  the  spring  of  1911,  though 
this  is  the  only  year  that  I have  seen  it  in  spring  in  Montana.  Migration  dates  are 
September  14  to  October  17,  1909,  September  11  to  October  23,  1910,  and  April  15 
to  May  20,  1911. 
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Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor.  Dipper.  Permanent  resident  along  mountain 
streams.  Not  very  common  in  this  region,  probably  because  the  streams  are  mostly 
small  and  many  of  them  kept  continually  muddy  by  placer  mining.  Though  a per- 
manent resident  a noticeable  migration  takes  place  in  March  and  October,  when 
individuals  may  be  found  far  from  their  usual  haunts,  occasionally  in  the  valleys, 
and  often  swimming  on  the  surface  of  mountain  lakes.  They  winter  commonly 
along  Warm  Springs  Creek,  near  Anaconda  and  along  the  Boulder  River,  in  Jefferson 
County,  places  where  to  my  knowledge  they  are  never  found  in  summer. 

Oreoscoptes  montanus.  Sage  Thrasher.  Seen  in  the  sage-brush  near  Silver 
Bow,  May  21,  1910. 

Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird.  Summer  resident  in  the  valleys.  Migration 
date  May  28,  1911. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  Summer  resident  in  suitable  local- 
ities up  to  6,000  feet.  Migrations  appear  to  be  irregular.  In  1910  a single  indi- 
vidual was  seen  on  April  13  and  the  species  became  common  on  May  1.  In  1911 
none  were  seen  until  May  20.  PMH  dates  are  September  8,  1909,  and  September  18, 
1910.  The  record  for  September  8,  1909,  is  that  of  a pair  of  birds  seen  in  slide 
rock,  near  the  head  of  Ten-mile  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  at  an  elevation  of 
9,500  feet,  more  than  3,000  feet  higher  than  the  species  usually  occurs. 

Nannus  hiemalis  pacificus.  Western  Winter  Wren.  Seen  in  German  Gulch, 
Silver  Bow  County,  on  May  23  and  24,  1910,  and  one  secured  on  the  latter  date. 
Another  seen  on  Gold  Creek,  Powell  County,  Auginst  15,  1910. 

Telmatodytes  palustris  plesius.  Western  Marsh  Wren.  Seen  near  Gold  Creek, 
Powell  County,  September  21,  1910,  and  near  Anaconda,  April  18,  1911.  Speci- 
mens were  secured  on  both  dates  and  referred  to  this  subspecies  by  Dr.  Bishop, 
though  one  of  the  Anaconda  specimens  was  not  typical  but  like  T.  -p.  iliacus  in 
some  respects. 

Certhia  familiaris  montana.  Rocky  Mountain  Creeper.  Summer  resident  of 
spruce  forests  in  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  are  April  26,  1910,  October  14, 
1909,  and  October  9,  1910. 

Sitta  carolinensis  nelsoni.  Rocky  Mountain  Nuthatch.  Summer  resident  in 
the  mountains  but  not  common.  Seen  most  frequently  at  high  elevation  in  white- 
bark  pine  forests  in  September  and  October. 

Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  Summer  resident  in  the  yellow 
pine  forests  of  Powell  County.  A migrant  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Migration 
dates  are  April  18,  1910,  and  October  2,  1909. 

Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrionalis.  Long-tailed  Chickadee.  Common  per- 
manent resident  of  the  willow  thickets  and  cottonwood  groves  of  the  valleys. 

Penthestes  garnffeli  gambeli.  Mountain  Chickadee.  Common  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  mountains. 

Regulus  satrapa  olivaceus.  Western  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  Summer  res- 
ident of  spruce  forests  in  the  mountains.  Most  abundant  in  migrations.  According 
to  the  Check-List , R.  s.  satrapa  should  be  the  breeding  form  in  Montana.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  case,  for  though  I have  taken  several  birds  referable  to  R.  s.  olivaceus, 
they  have  all  been  fall  migrants  and  not  breeding  birds. 

Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent of  fir  forests  in  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  are  March  31,  1910  (an 
unusually  early  date),  April  20,  1911,  September  26,  1909,  and  September  20,  1910. 
There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  kinglet  in  this  region,  differing  from  each  other  in 
habitat  and  song  but  not  perceptibly  in  plumage  or  measurements.  One  form  is 
only  a migrant,  arriving  a week  or  two  earlier  than  the  other,  inhabiting  willow 
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thickets  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  mountain  streams  and  singing  exactly  like 
eastern  birds  of  this  species.  The  other  is  the  breeding  bird  of  the  region.  It 
inhabits  the  fir  forests  in  the  mountains  and  has  a totally  different  song,  as  described 
in  the  Auk,  xxviii,  1911,  p.  48.  I secured  adult  males  of  both  forms  but  could 
find  no  difference  in  plumage  or  measurements. 

Myadestes  townsendi.  Townsend  Solitaire.  A common  summer  resident  in 
the  mountains  throughout  most  of  the  region,  particularly  in  the  very  rocky  country 
in  parts  of  Jefferson  and  Silver  Bow  counties.  Migration  dates  March  15,  1910, 
October  2,  1909,  and  October  14,  1910. 

Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola.  Willow  Thrush.  Common  summer  resident 
in  willow  thickets  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  streams.  Migration  dates 
June  5,  1910,  June  5,  1911,  and  August  27,  1910. 

Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent of  the  mountains.  Migration  dates  May  16,  1910,  May  14,  1911,  and  August 
25,  1910.  A large  flight  of  thrushes  of  this  and  the  next  species  was  noted  in  late 
August  on  Gold  Creek.  On  one  unusually  cold  day  during  the  flight  1 found  an 
Olive-back,  so  numb  with  cold  that  I caught  it  in  my  hands. 

Hylocichla  guttata  auduboni.  Audubon  Hermit  Thrush.  Common  summer 
resident  of  the  mountains.  Noticeably  much  commoner  than  farther  east  in  Mon- 
tana. Migration  dates  are  May  25,  1910,  May  17,  1911,  September  28,  1909,  and 
September  10,  1910. 

Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent in  both  valleys  and  mountains.  Also  a rare  winter  resident.  Migration  dates 
are  March  16,  1910,  October  23,  1909,  and  October  13,  1910. 

Sialia  currucoides.  Mountain  Bluebird.  Common  summer  resident.  Migra- 
tion dates,  March  10,  1910,  and  October  7,  1909. 


BIRDS  OF  A MOHAVE  DESERT  OASIS 
By  CHESTER  LAMB 

The  locality  of  which  I am  about  to  write,  is  known  as  the  Daggett  region, 
formerly  famous  on  account  of  its  Borax  mines.  It  is  situated  in  the  Mohave 
River  Valley  about  forty  miles  northward  from  the  south-central  edge  of  the 
Mohave  Desert,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Eos  Angeles.  The 
valley  here  is  about  ten  miles  wide;  on  the  north  are  the  Calico  Mountains,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ord  Mountains.  These  are  low  ranges  entirely  bare  of  vegetation 
except  the  ever  present  creosote  bush.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level. 

In  about  the  center  of  the  valley  flows  the  Mohave  River,  that  is,  it  flows  about 
three  months  of  the  year,  from  February  to  May,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  a 
burning  streak  of  sand  except  in  a few  places  where  the  water  comes  to  the  surface 
and  where  cottonwoods,  willows  and  mesquites  grow,  forming  veritable  oases. 

It  is  at  one  of  these  oases  that,  with  a few  exceptions,  all  my  observations  were 
made.  In  fact,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  species  and  subspecies  noted, 
only  forty-three  were  seen  at  all  at  other  points. 

The  oasis  in  which  my  observations  were  made  is  nine  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
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Daggett,  San  Bernardino  County,  California.  Here  the  water  comes  to  the  surface 
making  two  ponds  about  a half  a mile  apart,  connected  by  a little  stream  of  flow- 
ing water.  One  of  the  ponds  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long  by  fifteen  wide,  the 
other  about  half  as  large.  In  some  places  the  water  is  twelve  feet  deep.  On  one 
side  of  the  pond  thick  brush,  mesquites  and  cottonwoods  come  right  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  open  and  sandy  making  it  especially  favor- 
able for  shore  birds.  For  probably  a half  a mile  surrounding  the  water-holes  mes- 
quite  trees  and  bushes  grow  profusely,  with  a scant  mingling  of  cottonwoods. 

Outside  of  this  tree  area  is  the  desert,  mostly  sandy,  and  in  the  majority  of 
places  covered  with  small  pieces  of  broken  lava.  The  only  vegetation  is  the  grease- 
wood  bushes  and  other  low  desert  shrubs.  No  cactus  or  tree  yuccas  grow  in  this 
vicinity. 

With  the  exception  of  a little  water  above  Daggett  and  twelve  miles  below  the 
oasis,  there  is  none  for  miles  around,  so  this  place  becomes  indeed  a place  of  rest 
for  the  migrants,  and  an  ideal  home  for  the  residents. 

The  climate  here  is  mostly  very  warm  during  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, generally  100  degrees  or  more  every  day.  In  the  winter  time  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  goes  as  low  as  twenty-five  degrees  above  zero  in  the  early 
mornings.  There  is  practically  no  rainfall.  I only  saw  rain  twice  that  would  wet 
one  were  he  out  in  it,  and  that  only  lasted  for  two  hours. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  August  1,  1910,  to  August  1,  1911,  the  writer 
was  located  at  a mine  three  miles  from  the  water  hole,  and  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  up  the  mountain  side  from  the  floor  of  the  valley.  The  little  railroad  town  of 
Yermo  three  miles  away  produced  a couple  of  birds  seen  nowdiere  else.  Around  the 
railroad  shops  is  a small  oily  pond,  formed  from  the  waste  from  the  shops,  and  this 
sometimes  attracted  a few  birds,  often  to  their  sorrow,  on  account  of  the  crude  oil 
all  about. 

I desire  here  to  extend  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Swarth  and  Mr.  J.  Grinnell  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  trouble  in  identifying  many  of  the  birds. 

For  the  sake  of  identification  specimens  of  all  birds  mentioned  in  this  article 
were  secured,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Forster  Tern,  Black  Tern,  Canada 
Goose,  Wood  Ibis,  Sandhill  Crane,  Wilson  Phalarope,  Turkey  Vulture,  Marsh 
Hawk,  Prairie  Falcon,  White-throated  Swift,  Rufous  Hummingbird,  Western  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  San  Diego  Towhee,  Cliff  Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  and  California 
Yellow  Warbler.  Below  is  the  list  of  the  birds  seen. 

Colymbus  nigricollis  calif ornicus.  Eared  Grebe.  Two  were  recorded,  one  seen 
August  28  and  one  secured  September  27. 

Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe.  These  are  resident  in  small  numbers 
the  year  round  and  could  be  seen  on  nearly  every  trip  to  the  water  hole.  Some 
small  young  were  seen  July  30. 

Gavia  immer.  Common  Eoon.  One  seen  April  10,  and  one  secured  April  16. 
This  one  was  in  an  extremely  emaciated  condition. 

Larus  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte  Gull.  But  a single  bird  was  seen,  secured 
November  8. 

Sterna  forsteri.  Forster  Tern.  A single  one  was  seen  fishing  at  the  water  hole 
August  13. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern.  A single  bird  was  seen  hover- 
ing over  a small  oily  pond  near  the  railroad  shops  June  28. 

Phalocrocorax  auritus  albociliatus.  Farallon  Cormorant.  Two  were  seen  dur- 
ing the  year  of  these  observations,  one  August  12,  and  another  seen  and  secured 
November  8. 
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Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  White  Pelican.  One  killed  by  a local  hunter 
October  1. 

Mergus  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Mergansers  were  seen  several 
times  in  company  with  ducks  the  first  few  days  of  November.  Two  females  taken 
November  14  proved  to  be  of  this  species. 

Anas  platyrhynchos.  Mallard.  None  were  seen  till  November  27,  when  one 
lonely  female  was  secured;  small  flocks  were  seen  during  the  next  thirty  days. 

Mareca  americana.  Baldpate.  Quite  common  at  times  from  August  to  March. 
On  October  23  I secured  a young  male  just  about  changing  into  adult  plumage,  and 
it  is  interesting  in  that  it  has  a white  ring  nearly  around  the  lower  neck. 

Nettion  carolinense.  Green-winged  Teal.  Quite  common  at  all  times  during 
the  winter,  and  a few  occasionally  dropped  in  during  the  summer.  Many  were 
secured,  they  seemingly  being  the  least  wild  of  any  of  the  ducks. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal.  These  birds  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  March  15,  but  after  that  many  large  flocks  dropped  in,  and  for  the 
next  two  months  there  were  always  a few  on  the  ponds.  One  single  bird  was  seen 
July  30. 

Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  First  seen  November  4;  then  common  till  Jan- 
uary 14,  after  which  they  all  disappeared.  None  were  seen  again  till  April  when 
two  or  three  small  flocks  dropped  in. 

Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  They,  with  the  Baldpates,  were  the  most  abundant  duck 
visiting  here.  Were  common  at  all  times  from  August  to  March  15.  A few 
remained  throughout  the  year. 

Marila  americana.  Redhead.  None  of  these  birds  were  noted  till  February  21, 
when  three  males  were  seen.  A pair  was  secured  March  14. 

Marila  atfinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  Like  the  Redhead  this  duck’s  vdsits  were 
rare.  A pair  seen  November  4,  a large  flock  March  15  and  20,  and  a single  bird 
April  5. 

Marila  collaris.  Ring-necked  Duck.  One  was  secured  March  10.  Possibly 
half  a dozen  were  seen,  all  during  the  interval  between  March  1 and  10. 

tDlangula  clangula  americana.  Golden-eye.  A single  pair  seen  November  17. 
While  observing  this  pair  I was  lying  not  fifteen  yards  from  them,  concealed  in  the 
grass  on  the  bank.  I watched  them  for  some  time  and  was  much  interested  in  their 
diving  for  food.  At  this  place  the  water  was  about  four  feet  deep.  They  would 
dive  and  stay  under  water  possibly  forty-five  seconds,  and  when  coming  up  I could 
hear  them  breath  so  plainly,  it  sounded  to  me  as  loud  as  a full  grown  man  after  a 
hard  run.  The  birds  remained  on  the  surface,  apparently  to  recover  their  breath, 
about  half  again  as  long  as  they  stayed  under  water. 

Charitonetta  albeola.  Buffle-head.  Only  five  individuals  were  noted,  three 
secured  November  9 and  two  seen  December  29.  All  these  w^ere  females. 

Branta  canadensis  subsp.?  Canada  Goose.  A pair  that  I took  to  be  of  this 
species  were  seen  feeding  at  the  margin  of  the  pond.  I emerged  from  the  brush 
not  twenty-five  yards  from  them  before  they  flew.  Other  flocks  of  geese  were 
heard  passing  at  night. 

Plegadis  guarauna.  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis.  Seen  on  three  occasions;  on  Au- 
gust 5 a flock  of  fourteen  hung  around  the  water  hole  all  day,  September  10  one 
was  seen  and  again  two  on  September  24. 

Mycteria  americana.  Wood  Ibis.  One  seen  June  18.  Being  familiar  with 
this  bird  in  Mexico  there  was  no  mistaking  it  as  it  flew  low  over  me. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Bittern.  Two  were  seen,  one  on  January  27  and  the 
other  April  5. 
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Ixobrychus  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  One  caught  August  7 in  the  oily  pond  near 
the  railroad  shops,  its  wings  covered  with  crude  oil. 

Ardea  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  One  could  be  seen  on  nearly 
every  trip  to  the  water  hole  throughout  the  year. 

Herodias  egretta.  Egret.  A flock  of  three  stopped  for  a few  minutes  May  2 at 
the  small  oily  pond  near  the  railroad  shops.  One,  shot  by  an  engineer  and  given  to 
me,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell  of  Pasadena. 

Butorides  virescens  anthonyi.  Anthony  Green  Heron.  A few  seen  at  the 
water  hole  during  August  and  September  and  not  again  till  April  5. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Several  were 
seen  during  August  and  September,  after  which  they  left  to  re-appear  April  5. 
Even  in  the  town  three  or  four  would  occasionally  roost  in  the  very  small  cotton- 
wood trees,  a few  feet  from  dwellings. 

Grus  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane.  Four  were  seen  in  a small  grain  field  Feb- 
ruary 28.  They  only  stayed  one  day.  A flock  of  twelve  flew  overhead  March  17 
and  three  April  5.  I spent  nearly  an  hour  stalking  these  four  birds  arid  was  within 
a few  feet  of  shot  gun  range  when  they  flew  away  alarmed  by  a horse  with  a bell  on 
its  neck  running  out  of  the  brush.  From  their  large  size  I took  them  to  be  Grus 
mexicana,  rather  than  the  smaller  G.  canadensis. 

Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  Resident;  seen  occasionally  through  the  year. 

Fulica  americana.  Coot.  Seven  or  eight  always  in  evidence  at  the  water  hole, 
while  at  times  as  many  as  fifty  were  present.  Breeds. 

Lobipes  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope.  Seen  only  between  August  20  and  Sep- 
tember 10  when  they  were  plentiful.  Three  secured  August  28. 

Steganopus  tricolor.  Wilson  Phalarope.  A lone  individual  seen  swrimming  at 
the  margin  of  the  pond,  June  10. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet.  Four  stayed  at  the  pond  during  the  inter- 
val between  August  20  and  28. 

Himantopus  mexicanus.  Black-necked  Stilt.  About  a dozen  stayed  along  writh 
the  Avocets.  A lone  bird  was  seen  April  10. 

Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  First  seen  October  22,  and  then  commonly 
up  to,  and  through,  April. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus.  Long-billed  Dowitcher.  One  seen  and 
secured  February  24. 

Pisobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Several  observed  in  August;  none  seen 
again  till  February  28,  when  they  became  fairly  numerous. 

Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  Nine  birds  were  seen,  one  each 
on  October  19,  February  21  and  February  23,  a pair  March  20,  three  on  April  5 and 
one  on  April  21. 

Actitis  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Seen  August  5 and  October  11. 
After  April  16  a dozen  or  more  could  be  seen  about  the  water  hole  every  day. 

Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Abundant  resident,  and  I might  say  a great 
nuisance  when  hunting  other  birds. 

Lophortyx  gambeli.  Gambel  Quail.  Abundant  resident.  Very  hard  to  secure, 
as  their  favorite  haunts  are  the  thick  mesquites. 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove.  Abundant  everywhere 
during  August  and  September.  After  September  they  left  and  were  not  seen  again 
till  December  9,  when  a pair  would  be  seen  rarely  around  the  water  hole.  After 
May  1 they  became  abundant  again. 

Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Occasionally  seen  circling 
around  up  to  October  1.  After  that  none  were  seen  again  till  March  20. 
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Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  One  seen  September  12  and  another 
December  13. 

Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Quite  common  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary. None  were  noted  before  or  after  those  dates,  with  the  exception  of  one 
taken  February  28. 

Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper  Hawk.  Seen  occasionally  throughout  the  year.  I 
was  unable  to  locate  any  nests. 

Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.  Seen  frequently  around  the  water 
hole,  and  in  secluded  mountain  canyons,  where  they  usually  nest  on  inacces- 
sible cliffs. 

Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  Two  were  seen  flying  low  over  Daggett 
February  20,  and  one  chasing  a dove  at  the  water  hole  September  24. 

Falco  sparverius  phalaena.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  Very  rare,  not  more  than 
four  seen,  and  those  in  the  fall  up  to  December  29.  All  were  seen  in  mesquite 
trees . 

Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  One  secured  in  the  mesquites  October  1. 

Asio  wilsonianus.  Long-eared  Owl.  Only  three  seen,  between  October  26  and 
November  16.  I secured  one  November  15. 

Bubo  virginianus  pallescens.  Western  Horned  Owl.  Not  uncommon  among 
the  cottonwoods  throughout  the  year,  and  often  heard  in  the  mountain  canyons  at 
night.  An  adult  female  that  I collected  December  21  had  an  entire  coot  in  her 
stomach.  This  bird  and  a young  male,  very  much  lighter  in  color,  secured  Jan- 
uary 20,  were  both  identified  by  Mr.  Grinnell  as  B.  v.  'pallescens. 

Geococcyx  calif  or  nianus.  Roadrunner.  Not  common;  a few  seen  among  the 
mesquites  and  around  mountain  canyons. 

Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo.  One  collected  August  6 
and  one  seen  June  7. 

Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  Two  were  seen  September  12  and  one  each 
on  April  2,  5 and  10,  respectively. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  Two  were  seen  and 
secured  October  22  and  November  28.  Both  were  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Asyndesmus  lewisi.  Lewis  Woodpecker.  About  six  birds  visited  here  between 
October  9 and  16.  They  were  feeding  in  company  with  Red -shafted  Flickers  on 
the  dried-up  wild  grapes.  Two  were  secured. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  None  were  seen  till  Sep- 
tember 12,  but  after  that  date  they  became  abundant  everywhere,  where  there  were 
any  trees.  By  the  first  of  May  they  had  all  left. 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  nuttalli.  Poorwill.  Very  rare.  One  flushed  from 
under  my  horses’  feet  in  a dusty  road  toward  evening  October  21.  Not  seen  again 
till  March  12,  after  which  they  were  occasionally  noted.  Only  once  did  I see  one 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley;  otherwise  about  one  thousand  feet  up  the  hillside.  One 
I secured  March  14  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Grinnell  as  of  this  species. 

Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis.  Texas  Nighthawk.  Very  abundant  during 
August.  By  the  10th  of  September  they  had  all  left,  not  to  return  till  April  2,  when 
a few  made  their  appearance.  A week  later  they  were  abundant,  and  hundreds 
could  be  seen  flying  around  over  the  water  hole.  Some  days  they  would  commence 
to  fly  at  4 p.  M.  and  other  days,  apparently  no  different,  they  would  not  appear  till 
as  late  as  6:30.  All  I collected  had  the  same  beetle-like  insect  in  their  stomachs,  and 
in  enormous  quantities. 

Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift.  Four  seen  March  28  at  an 
elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet.  After  that  date  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
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the  mountains,  but  I only  saw  them  once  around  the  water  hole,  June  18,  when 
about  a dozen  were  observed. 

Archilochus  alexandri.  Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  Not  uncommon  in 
August.  After  that  none  were  seen  till  March  20,  when  they  began  to  grow  numer- 
ous again. 

Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  A lone  male  lit  on  the  clothes 
line  at  the  mine  April  10. 

Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  Very  abundant  everywhere  during 
August  and  September,  after  which  they  left  to  reappear  April  2.  A pair  had  a nest 
on  the  cross  pieces  of  a telegraph  pole  not  thirty  feet  from  the  station,  and  where  ten 
trains  passed  every  day. 

Myiarchus  cinerascens  cinerascens.  Ash-throated  Flycatcher.  Two  .seen  May 
21  and  a few  during  the  following  week,  but  none  thereafter. 

Sayornis  sayus.  Say  Phoebe.  Common  resident  everywhere.  The  favorite 
nesting  site  was  in  deserted  mine  and  prospect  holes  in  the  mountains. 

Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  One  or  two  could  be  seen  on  every  trip  to 
the  water  hole,  and  occasionally  around  houses  in  Yermo. 

Empidonax  trailli  trailli.  Traill  Flycatcher.  Rare.  One  taken  August  17,  and 
no  more  observed  till  April  16.  After  May  15  a few  more  were  noted. 

Otocoris  alpestris  pallida.  Sonora  Horned  Lark.  Never  seen  around  the  water 
hole  or  mesquites,  but  very  abundant  around  town,  the  stock  yards,  open  roads  and 
so  called  dry  Takes  throughout  the  year.  A specimen  secured  November  20  was 
identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  belonging  to  a pale-colored  desert  race  included  under 
O.  a.  -pallida  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  Common  at  all  times  everywhere,  nesting  on 
cliffs  in  the  mountains.  They  are  exceedingly  wild,  and  it  was  onl}'-  through  cau- 
tious hunting  with  a rifle  that  I was  able  to  secure  any. 

Molothrus  ater  artemisiae.  Nevada  Cowbird.  Several  small  flocks  were  seen 
both  at  the  water  hole  and  in  town,  but  only  during  the  interval  between  June  1 
and  7.  One  secured  June  7 has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  M.  a.  artemisiae 

Molothrus  ater  obscurus.  Dwarf  Cow'bird.  These  were  in  company  with  the 
foregoing  in  about  equal  numbers.  One  taken  June  7 has  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Swarth  as  belonging  to  this  form. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  Two  were  seen 
August  6 and  then  no  more  till  April  12,  when  a small  flock  hung  around  the  stock 
corrals  for  about  a week.  A lone  individual  was  observed  at  the  water  hole  July  19. 

Agelaius  phoenicus  neutralis.  San  Diego  Redwing.  Four  were  seen  October  8, 
and  after  that  date  none  till  April  13,  when  a few  pairs,  not  more  than  six,  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  tules.  The.se  birds  were  extremely  wild  and  hard  to  approach. 
Two  were  secured,  one  October  8 and  one  June  18.  The  former  was  an  immature 
male  of  undetermined  character,  while  the  last  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as 
A.  p.  neutralis. 

Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Abundant  at  all  times  in  the  river 
bottom  and  about  the  stock  yards. 

Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock  Oriole.  Quite  common  during  August,  but  leaving 
the  first  week  of  September.  They  returned  to  their  summer  home  April  2. 

Euphagus  cyanocephalus . Brewer  Blackbird.  After  September  they  became 
common  around  the  stock  yards  in  Yermo,  though  none  were  seen  elsewhere.  By 
May  1 they  had  all  left  for  their  summer  homes. 

Carpodacus  cassini.  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  A pair  heard  singing  early  in  the 
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morning  of  November  8,  and  after  some  little  difficulty,  discovered  in  the  top  of  a 
mesquite  tree.  The  one  I secured  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis.  House  Finch.  Not  common,  though  more  so 
in  the  summer.  Seen  mostly  around  towns.  Breeds. 

Astragalinus  tristis  salicamans.  Willow  Goldfinch.  These  and  the  following 
seen  on  mostTrips  to  the  water  hole,  in  small  flocks  of  from  .six  to  a dozen  birds. 
One  taken  January  7. 

Astragalinus  psaltria  hesperophilus.  Green-backed  Goldfinch.  These  seemed 
less  abundant  than  the  foregoing.  One  taken  December  15. 

Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow.  Very  common  around  the  towns  of 
Yermo,  Daggett  and  Barstow. 

Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savannah  Sparrow.  First 
observed  November  4 in  the  river  bottom.  After  that  date  an  occasional  small  band 
would  be  seen  up  to  April  10. 

Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  Five  were  seen  at 
Barstow  August  5,  and  a lone  bird  was  seen  and  secured  near  the  water  hole  July  19. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Intermediate  Sparrow.  These  birds  first 
appeared  here  September  15;  and  a week  later  they  were  abundant  everywhere, 
except  in  the  mountains  where  none  were  seen.  They  became  scarce  by  April  10, 
and  by  the  23rd  they  were  all  gone. 

Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  Only  one  seen,  secured  near 
my  house  on  the  moirntain  side  October  14. 

Spizella  passerina  arizonae.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow.  A flock  of  these  birds 
frequented  my  door  steps,  first  appearing  September  27  and  staying  till  October  3. 

Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco.  Were  present  in  small  numbers 
usually  in  company  with  the  Sierra  Junco.  A small  flock  made  its  home  around 
the  mine  barn,  from  September  10,  on  which  date  they  were  first  seen,  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  after  which  they  disappeared  from  there  as  well  as  from  around  the  river 
bottom.  Two  secured  January  25  and  September  22  have  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Swarth  as  belonging  to  this  race. 

Junco  hyemalis  thurberi.  Sierra  Junco.  From  September  10  to  January  1 they 
were  very  abundant.  A few  seen  during  January,  and  a lone  bird  on  May  2. 

Amphispiza  nevadensis  nevadensis.  Sage  Sparrow.  Not  infrequently  met  with 
on  the  open  desert,  being  most  numerous  during  November  and  December.  One 
secured  November  16  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Melospiza  melodia  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  Very  abundant  around 
the  river  bed  from  October  1 to  April  1 . The  last  bird  that  I secured  was  on  April  16, 
when  all  song  sparrows  were  quite  scarce.  I cannot  say  upon  what  date  they 
arrived  as  I took  no  song  sparrows  in  August  and  September.  Single  birds  secured 
on  October  19,  November  28,  December  15,  January  3,  February  15  and  April  16, 
respectively,  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  M.  m.  montana. 

Melospiza  melodia  cooperi.  San  Diego  Song  Sparrow.  Of  the  series  of  twenty- 
five  song  sparrows  secured  from  October  1 to  April  16,  only  four  proved  to  be  of 
this  form;  during  May,  June  and  July  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  song  sparrow 
present,  though  not  at  all  numerous.  Birds  secured,  one  each  on  January  3,  4 and 
27  and  July  10,  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  M.  m.  cooperi. 

Melospiza  lincolni  lincolni.  Lincoln  Sparrow.  Not  more  than  eight  birds  were 
seen  altogether,  four  being  taken,  one  each  December  21  and  23,  February  15  and 
April  13. 

Passerella  iliaca  megarhyncha.  Thick-billed  Fox  Sparrow.  One  taken  in  the  . 
towm  of  Yermo,  May  28.  Identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 
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Passerella  iliaca  schistacea.  Slate-colored  Fox  Sparrow.  One  flew  in  the  well 
house  at  the  mine  September  22.  Identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx.  Spurred  Towhee.  A pair  were  seen  at  the  water 
hole  September  24.  I was  unable  to  secure  them  but  they  were  probably  of  this  sub- 
species. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala.  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  A few  birds  seen  during 
August.  They  made  their  spring  appearance  April  13. 

Guiraca  caerulea  lazula.  Western  Blue  Grosbeak.  These  birds  stayed  longer 
and  appeared  later  than  the  Black-headed.  By  October  1 they  had  all  gone,  not  to 
re-appear  till  May  21. 

Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  Very  rare.  Probably  a dozen  birds  seen 
in  August.  In  the  spring  they  did  not  arrive  until  May  14. 

Progne  subis  hesperia.  Western  Martin.  A pair  was  seen  perched  on  the  top 
of  a dead  cottonwood  tree  August  28,  and  one  was  secured. 

Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  Abundant  in  September,  less 
so  in  October,  after  which  they  all  left.  They  re-appeared  again  about  the  first 
week  of  May. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Many  seen  flying  around  the  water 
hole  in  company  with  Tree  Swallows  during  August  and  up  to  September  15. 

Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  Very  abundant  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  first  birds  arrived  in  the  spring  February  17,  then  gradually  became 
numerous  again,. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  Many  seen  around  the 
water  hole  after  June  1;  several  that  I secured  were  juveniles. 

Bomby cilia  garrula.  Bohemian  Waxwing.  One  seen  and  secured  December  13, 
as  recorded  in  the  Condor,  xiii,  1911,  page  34. 

Phainopepla  nitens.  Phainopepla.  Not  common.  Seen  throughout  the  year, 
though  none  w’ere  observed  in  their  usual  haunts  from  September  to  November  18. 

Lanins  ludovicianus  excubitorides . White-rumped  Shrike.  Very  rare,  an  occa- 
sional one  seen  throughout  the  year  either  at  the  water  hole,  on  the  open  desert  or  the 
mountain  side.  One  secured  August  14,  compared  with  L.  1.  gambeli,  is  notice- 
ably paler  colored. 

Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  One  seen  and  secured, 
September  15. 

Dendroica  aestiva  brewsteri.  California  Yellow  Warbler.  Seen  twice,  August 
14  and  May  2. 

Dendroica  auduboni  auduboni.  Audubon  Warbler.  Abundant  in  the  timber 
from  September  10  to  April  20. 

Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellow-throat.  Yellow-throats  were 
quite  rare  residents.  One  taken  January  17  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  of 
this  form. 

Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat.  One  seen  May  3 and  one  secured 
May  21.  Not  uncommon  in  June  and  July. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pileoiata.  Pileolated  Warbler.  Only  seen  on  two  occasions, 
tw'oon  April  16  and  several  on  May  3.  One  secured  April  16  has  been  identified  by 
Mr.  Grinnell  as  W.  fileolata. 

Anthus  rubescens.  Pipit.  First  seen  at  the  river  bottom  November  3.  After 
that  date  they  became  very  abundant  up  to  April  15,  after  which  none  were  noticed. 

Mimns  polyglottos  leucopterus.  Western  Mockingbird.  Two  individuals  seen 
during  August  and  then  none  again  till  December  20.  After  that  date  they  became 
plentiful  around  the  water  hole  and  frequently  one  would  visit  the  mine. 
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Toxostoma  lecontei  lecontei.  Leconte  Thrasher.  Very  rare,  only  six  birds 
being  seen  throughout  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  one  all  were  on  the  open 
desert  among  the  greasewood.  A pair  were  secured  February  28. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  Common  on  the  hillsides  and 
mountains,  and  sometimes  met  with  on  the  open  desert- 

Catherpes  mexicanus  conspersus.  Canyon  Wren.  Rare;  only  a few  seen  on 
the  rocky  mountain  side  during  the  winter.  One  taken  October  16  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani.  Western  House  Wren.  One  seen  and  secured 
September  16. 

Telmatodytes  palustris  paludicola.  Tule  Wren.  Very  common  among  the 
weeds  by  the  water  hole  throughout  the  year.  One  taken  October  18  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Swarth  as  belonging  to  this  subspecies. 

Telmatodytes  palustris  plesius.  Western  Marsh  Wren.  Several  seen,  but  not 
nearl)'  as  common  as  the  foregoing  and  not  observed  till  December  25.  One  secured 
on  that  date  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Swarth  as  T.  f.  plesius. 

Certhia  familiaris  zelotes.  Sierra  Creeper.  But  one  seen,  secured  December  7. 
Identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Auriparus  flaviceps  flaviceps.  Verdin.  Very  common  in  the  mesquites  through- 
out the  year.  I found  complete  sets  of  eggs  by  March  20.  These  birds  use  their 
nests  the  year  round  to  roost  in  at  night,  and  I have  frequently  captured  the  birds 
in  them  in  the  day  time. 

Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  First  seen  October  22, 
and  a week  later  were  common  among  the  mesquites  and  cottonwoods.  By  April  10 
they  had  all  left. 

Polioptila  caerulea  obscura.  Western  Gnatcatcher.  Common  everywhere  at 
all  times. 

Polioptila  plumbea.  Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher.  Rare.  Onl}'  four  birds  were 
seen,  all  in  October.  These  kept  close  to  the  mesquite  trees  and  did  not  go  out 
upon  the  open  desert  as  did  P.  c.  obscut'a. 

Myadestes  townsendi.  Townsend  Solitaire.  One  seen  and  secured  January  3. 

Hylocichla  guttata  nanus.  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.  But  two  were  seen 
November  15  and  January  7.  One  secured  November  15  has  been  identified  by 
Mr.  Swarth. 

Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  A single  bird  was  secured 
October  13,  but  it  was  not  till  November  8 that  I saw  any  more.  After  that  date 
they  were  very  abundant  at  the  water  hole,  feeding  on  mistletoe  berries,  as  do  so 
many  of  the  birds  here.  By  the  first  of  May  they  had  all  left  for  their  summer  home. 

Ixoreus  naevius  meruloides.  Northern  Varied  Thrush.  One  seen  and  secured 
November  28.  Identified  by  Mr.  Swarth. 

Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis.  Western  Bluebird.  First  seen  November  14, 
after  which  date  they  became  abundant.  None  were  seen  after  March. 

Sialia  currucoides.  Mountain  Bluebird.  Only  four  were  seen,  one  December 
29,  two  February  20  and  one  March  5. 
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Bobolink  Again  in  Idaho. — Referring  again  to  Dolichonyx  oryzivoriis  in  Idaho  (see 
Condor,  1911,  for  previons  note) : On  Angnst  last,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  where  the 
bird  was  noted  in  1909,  I foimd  a flock  of  about  twenty-five,  in  the  antnnin  phimage  of  course, 
nevertheless  unmistakably  Bobolinks.  One  taken  proved  to  be  an  adult  male.  This  is  my  second 
record  for  the  species  in  Idaho.  Apparently  it  has  now  gained  a firm  foothold  in  this  valley. 
All  conditions  seem  to  favor  a rapid  increase  in  numbers. — L.  E.  Wyman. 

Rare  Takes  for  San  Mateo  County,  California. — For  the  past  few  years  I have  been  steadily 
adding  to  my  list  of  county  birds,  and  at  this  time  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  record  some 
of  the  rarer  ones,  and  also  one  taken  in  another  part  of  the  State. 

Ancient  Murrelet  {Synihliboramphiis  aniiquus) . One  immature  female  in  juvenal  plum- 
age taken  off  San  Bnmo  in  .San  Francisco  Bay  on  Decemljer  2.3,  1907. 

Pacific  Fulmar  (Fulmarus  glacialis  glupischa) . Female  taken  in  the  bay  near  Redwood  City, 
February  4,  1906;  others  seen  at  different  times. 

Ashy  Petrel  {Oceanodroma  homochroa) . Female  taken  November  9,  1909,  on  the  bay  near 
Redwood  City.  Another  reported  on  November  16,  1911,  near  Redwood  City. 

Ring-necked  Duck  {Aythya  collaris).  Numbers  of  these  ducks  are  taken  almost  every 
fall  on  the  bay,  and  several  are  in  my  collection;  also  a fine  male  in  Ijreeding  plimiage  taken 
from  a flock  of  a dozen  on  a small  lake  near  (Menlo  Park,  F'ebruary  16,  1910. 

Barrow  Golden-eye  {Clangiila  islandica) . After  examining  hundreds  of  specimens  of  gold- 
en-eyes for  many  years  past,  I at  last  succeeded  in  securing  a young  male,  in  immature  plumage  on 
November  19,  1908,  and  a female  on  November  28,  1910;  all  others  were  of  the  common,  or  Amer- 
ican Golden-eye,  which  are  quite  plentifril  during  the  fall  migration  on  the  Redwood  City  salt 
marshes. 

Old-squaw  (Harelda  hyemalis) . Two  specimens,  female,  on  December  17,  1909,  and  male  on 
January  2.5,  1910,  on  the  bay  near  Redwood  City.  Others  have  been  seen  the  past  two  winters. 

American  Scoter  (Oidemia  americaiid) . A single  female  taken  on  the  bay  near  Redwood 
City  Creek  on  January  17,  1909;  probably  the  only  record  for  inland  waters  in  California. 

Prairie  Falcon  {Falco  niexicatms) . One  taken  on  February  14,  1902,  and  another  on  October 
15,  1907.  These  are  the  only  specimens  I have  ever  noticed  in  the  county. 

Brewer  Sparrow  {Spizella  breiueri).  Two  specimens  collected  in  city  limits,  one  taken  on 
December  7,  189.3,  the  other  on  Febniary  17,  1897.  The  sex  of  both  is  in  doubt  owing  to  shot 
holes.  No  others  of  this  species  have  been  seen. 

California  Least  Vireo  {Vireo  belli  pusillus).  Only  one  record  for  the  county,  a male  taken 
on  April  5,  1905,  in  city  limits. 

Emperor  Goose  (Philacte  canagica) . One  specimen,  a female,  taken  at  Rio  Vista,  California, 
November  .3,  1910.  This  is  as  far  as  I know  the  fourth  record  from  the  State.  The  Inrd  was  with 
a large  flock  of  American  White-fronted  Geese  and  was  in  ver}-  poor  flesh.  (Mr.  Charles  II.  .Smith 
of  the  above  city  kindly  presented  the  specimen  to  the  writer,  saying  that  he  had  never  killed  or 
even  heard  of  such  a bird  being  seen  in  that  locality  before,  where  thousands  of  geese  are  taken 
yearly. — Chase  Littlejohn. 

Wood  Ibis  near  Long  Beach. — On  July  2,  1911,  I collected  a specimen  of  Mycleria  ameri- 
cana  at  Dominguez  Station,  near  Long  Beach,  California.  The  bird  was  feeding  in  a mud  slough 
in  a very  amusing  manner.  It  was  standing  almost  knee  deep  in  the  muddy  water,  and  would 
insert  its  bill  almost  up  to  the  eyes  and  then,  standing  on  one  foot,  would  seem  to  be  stirring  up 
the  water  with  the  other  foot.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  specimen  was 
taken  said  that  from  one  to  half  a dozen  had  visited  this  slough  almost  every  day  for  a month. 
Other  memhers  of  the  Cooper  Club  report  having  seen  Wood  Ibises,  about  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  my  specimen,  among  various  sloughs  along  the  coast  of  Los  Angeles  County. — ^f.  E.  Law. 

Another  Eastern  Fox  Sparrow  in  Southern  California. — On  November  11,  1911,  while 
collecting  in  the  Los  Angeles  River  hottom  near  Burliank,  Los  Angeles  County,  I saw  and  shot  a 
female  Fox  Sparrow  {Passerella  iliaca  iliaca)  which  is  indistinguishable  from  birds  in  my  collec- 
tion that  were  taken  in  the  eastern  states.  This  is  the  seventh  specimen  of  the  species  recorded 
from  the  State,  and  the  second  from  the  above  locality. — Alfred  B.  Howell. 

The  American  Merganser  at  Lake  Tahoe. — One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  my  experience 
came  very  unexpectedly  while  I was  standing  on  a board  walk  in  front  of  a little  cabin  at  the  edge 
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of  Take  Tahoe  al)ont  5 p.  M.  on  June  24,  1911.  This  was  in  a little  cove  occupied  by  fishermen  at 
the  source  of  the  Tnickee  River  between  Tahoe  Tavern  and  Tahoe  City.  At  this  particular  spot 
the  walk  stood  out  over  the  water  and  on  either  side  the  willow  marsh  extended  out  to  a like 
distance. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a coarse  masculine  “quack”  almost  under  our  feet  and  a beautiful  adult 
American  IMerganser,  with  glossy  auburn  head  and  crest,  glided  out,  followed  by  eighteen  or 
twenty  babies  not  over  a week  old.  The  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  this  pretty  procession 
paid  no  attention  to  us  as  it  passed  the  length  of  the  short  walk  within  five  feet  of  where  we 
stood.  The  little  ones  kept  close  in  the  wake  of  the  mother,  moving  quickly  here  and  there,  never 
quiet  a minute,  and  changing  positions  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  accurately  count  them. 
The  mother’s  commanding  “quack”  seemed  to  keep  the  little  ones  in  perfect  obedience  and  they 
behaved  like  a company  of  little  soldiers.  They  were  a pretty  golden  brown,  each  with  a con- 
spicuous white  spot  on  each  wing.  Evidently  they  were  after  their  supper  and  all  working  hard. 
They  passed  quickly  on,  then  tacked  back  a little  farther  out,  then  gradually  worked  across  the 
cove  and  into  the  willows  a few  hundred  yards  along  the  shore. 

Several  times  the  mother  raised  almost  out  of  the  water  and  dashed  quickly  along  for  fifty  feet 
or  so,  every  chick  rising  and  skipping  after  her,  flapping  their  little  wings  and  paddling  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  their  little  feet.  After  three  of  these  spurts  the  youngsters  seemed' to  tire, 
and  one  climbed  on  its  mother’s  back;  and  soon  several  had  done  so,  and  rode  securely  there  as 
long  as  they  were  in  sight.  Eortunately  we  had  a good  pair  of  Zeiss  glasses  and  were  able  to 
watch  everyjniovenient  till  they  disappeared  into  the  willows. 

The  fisherwives  said  this  little  family  had  heen  abotit  the  cove  for  two  or  three  days  and  there 
were  twenty  chicks,  but  I could  only’.be  sure  that  there  were  eighteen.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a 
more  beaiitiful  picture  than  this,  with  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  and  its  snow-topped  mountains 
beyond  as  a backgroiuid,  and  the  stately  pine  forests  all  about  down  to  the  very  water’s  edge  ? 

The  fisherwives  said  the  hens  stole  the  youngsters  from  each  other,  and  sometimes  had  more 
than  at  others,  but  these  were  undoubtedly  different  families  with  varying  numbers. 

On  the  28th  w-e  skirted  the  west  shore,  north  some  six  miles,  in  search  of  other  mergansers. 
Several  adtilts  were  seen,  twice  in  pairs,  and  on  the  lake  side  of  “The  Island”  a female  with  six 
chicks,  slightly  larger  than  the  “18”  family,  was  observed  and  chased  in  a launch  in  an  effort  to 
get  pictures.  Time  and  again  all  rose  on  the  surface  and  dashed  along  for  a short  spurt,  fifty 
feet  or  so.  The  femalefw'ould  not  leave  them,  nor  did  any  show  any  tendency  to  dive. — J.  E.  Law. 

Concerning  Nesting  Sites  of  the  California  Jay.^ — In  recent  conversation  with  two 
experienced  oologists,  the  nesting  sites  of  Af>Jielocoma  c.  californica  were  discussed,  and  state- 
ments were  made  that  observations  iipon  their  nest  building  habits  were  difficult  in  that  birds  of 
this  common  species  were  seldom  seen  carrying  nesting  material.  An  experience  of  the  writer’s, 
covering  both  subjects,  was  related,  and  the  disctission  that  followed  led  to  this  paper  as  perhaps 
being  worth  while. 

An  abundant  resident  of  IMarin  County,  California,  our  nesting  notes  aipon  this  species 
established  the  following  sites  for  the  eighty-three  nests  observed:  oaks  69;  bay  3;  wild  coffee  4; 
elder  2;  madrona  1;  gooseberry  1;  toxon  1;  poison  oak  2.  And  yet  in  Belvedere,  Marin  County, 
where  live-oaks  are  most  plentiful,  a nest  has  been  built  almost  yearly,  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
in  a clematis  which  climbs  up  the  side  of  oiir  sr;nmier  home.  The  nest  has  usually  been  placed 
within  reach  of,  as  well  as  observation  from,  the  window  of  a constantly  occupied  bed  room,  a 
window  opening  out  and  frequently  opened  and  closed  daily. 

A lucky  observation  on  May  26,  1909,  caught  one  of  the  nest  builders  with  an  oak  twig  held 
crosswise  in  its  bill,  and  aboirt  to  dart  to  the  nest  from  the  limb  of  a live-oak  a few  feet  distant 
from,  Imt  slightly  higher  than,  the  nesting  site  in  the  clematis.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the 
window  of  the  observer  caused  the  bird  to  resume  its  perching  position,  but  more  throtigh  curi- 
osity than  alarm,  judging  from  the  many  “jay  bobbings”  then  indulged  in.  After  numerous 
interchanges  of  such  morning  salutations  between  the  observed  and  the  observer,  the  former 
deliberately  put  down  its  head  and,  bringing  the  twig  in  proper  contact  with  the  perch,  placed 
one  foot  over  the  twig  and  thus  securely  held  it  in  its  perching  grasp.  The  renewed  bobbings 
were  then  accompanied  by  the  bird’s  familiar  and  prolonged  scolding  note  or  squawk,  in  its 
rising  crescendo. 

This  play  was  repeated  a nimiher  of  times,  the  observer  retiring  from  the  open  window  and 
reappearing  at  the  critical  moment  of  contemplated  flight  to  the  nest,  already  well  along  in  con- 
struction. 

To  the  foregoing  notes  upon  nesting  sites  in  IMarin  County,  may  be  added  the  following 
which  came  under  our  observation  in  San  Benito  County,  California:  oaks  4;  elder  1;  willow  7; 
honeysuckle  2;  sage  2;  chaparral  1;  greasewood  (black  willow)  1. — ^John  W.  Maii^i^iard. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

In  this  issue  is  printed  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club. 
This  is  in  the  form  finally  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Division,  Sept.  28,  1911,  and  by 
the  Northern  Division,  November  18,  1911. 

It  is  admittedly  regrettable  that  this 
number  of  our  magazine  is  so  far  behind  its 
normal  date  of  publication.  But  the  pres- 
ent editors  have  always  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  care  in  make-up  is  far  more  es- 
sential than  fixed  date  of  appearance.  An 
unfortunate  accident  in  the  printing  office 
has  made  the  hazard  in  this  particular  case 
one  requiring  unusual  precautions. 

On  November  6,  1911,  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Daggett  as  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art,  at 
Los  Angeles,  was  confirmed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  building  is  finished, 
and  Mr.  Daggett  is  now  pushing  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  preparation  and  installation 
of  the  materia!  for  exhibition.  Compre- 
hensive plans  have  been  made  regarding 
the  development  of  all  three  branches  of 
the  Museum,  but  readers  of  The  Condor 
will  be  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  zoological  department. 

The  large  collection  of  fossils  amassed  by 
the  Southern  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence at  the  Rancho  La  Brea  is  all  to  be  in 
the  building,  and  restorations  of  most  of 
the  mammals  and  many  of  the  birds  will 
be  made,  forming  an  exhibition  probably 
unique.  The  material  includes  more  or  less 
complete  skeletons  of  elephant,  mastodon. 


giant  ground  sloth,  bison,  llama,  camel, 
saber-toothed  tiger,  lion,  wolf,  condor, 
eagle,  etc.  The  activities  of  tlie  museum 
will  be  first  directed  largeE^  along  exhibi- 
tional lines,  always  with  the  view  of  having 
the  exhibits  as  educational  as  possible.  In 
building  up  a zoological  collection  it  will  he 
confined  principally  to  west  coast  forms, 
in  fact  mostly  to  Southern  California  and 
the  contiguous  country  to  the  south.  Hab- 
itat groups  of  native  mammals  and  birds 
will  be  installed  as  rapidly  as  the  material 
can  be  collected  and  prepared. 

Mr.  Daggett’s  personal  collections  will 
be  deposited  in  the  Museum,  amounting  to 
8000  birds,  3000  species  of  Coleoptera,  and 
thirt3^-six  large  drawers  of  butterflies,  as 
well  as  his  ornithological  library,  compris- 
ing some  1800  volumes  and  about  as  many 
pamphlets.  Other  loan  collections,  and 
some  gifts  are  promised,  including  a library 
of  about  2000  volumes  owned  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  an  extensive  her- 
barium to  be  installed  by  Dr.  A.  Davidson. 

Tlie  Museum’s  Board  of  Governors  in- 
cludes one  member  from  tlie  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  Cooper  Club,  Mr.  Howard 
Robertson.  Tlie  Club  should  know  that 
the  successful  inauguration  of  tliis  Museum 
is  in  a great  measure  due  to  his  energy 
and  industry,  and  must  accord  Mr.  Robert- 
son credit  for  all  time  as  one  of  the  guid- 
ing spirits  who  made  possible  the  founding 
of  the  institution.  With  two  COoper  Club 
members  so  activel}^  interested  in  the 
Museum,  Mr.  Daggett  as  its  executive  head, 
and  Air.  Robertson  as  Secretar}^  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  we  can  feel  as- 
sured as  to  its  future  development  and  ex- 
pansion. The  Club  has  also  cause  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  fact  that  this  new  institu- 
tion, bound  to  develop  into  one  of  great 
importance  and  usefulness,  is  in  a measure 
a direct  outgrowth  of  the  activities  of  the 
Cooper  Club. 

PUBLICATIONS  REVIEWED 

Miller  on  Fossil  Birds. — California  is 
the  richest  state  in  the  union  in  point  of  living 
species  represented  within  its  borders,  barring 
possibly  Texas.  It  now  seems  that  an  added 
distinction  is  accruing,  namely,  that  in  number 
of  fossil  forms  brought  to  light,  this  state  has 
assumed  foremost  position.  The  Department 
of  Paleontology  of  the  LTniversity  of  California 
has  come  into  possession  of  a large  amount  of 
material  from  the  now  famous  Rancho  la  Brea 
asphalt  deposits  near  Los  Angeles;  and  pre- 
viously extensive  and  fruitful  searches  had 
been  conducted  in  certain  cave  deposits  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state.  Upon  the  avian 
remains  contained  in  the  material  from  these 
two  sources  Loye  Holmes  Miller  has  prosecuted 
diligent  research.  It  is  our  privilege  to  refer 
to  two  more  papers  from  his  pen  announcing 
various  new  discoveries.  (See  Condor  xiii, 
1911,  p.  79)  . 
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In  an  article  entitled  “A  Series  of  Eagle 
Tarsi  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Rancho  la  Brea” 
(Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Geol.  vi,  October  9,  1911, 
pp.  305-316),;  Miller  describes  and  figures  three 
new  raptorial  birds:  Morphnns  ivoodwardi\ 
Geranoaetus  grinneUl\\\Ci.  G.fragilis.  As  in 
previous  cases,  the  nearest  related  species  are 
now  restricted  to  South  America.  Comparison 
is  drawn  by  the  author  not  only  with  the  nearest 
related  forms,  but  with  the  Golden  and  Bald 
Eagles.  It  seems  that  of  the  fossil  species  the 
one  bone  most  often  preserved  is  the  tarso- 
metatarsus.  Miller  points  out  that  ‘‘this  bone 
is  so  characteristic  a part  of  the  avian  skeleton 
and  reflects  so  readily  the  characters  of  the 
species”  that  in  dealing  with  adequate  material 
no  hesitation  is  experienced  in  making  specific 
determinations  from  this  member  alone. 

The  second  paper  bears  the  caption  ‘‘Avi- 
fauna of  the  Pleistocene  Cave  Deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia” (Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Geol.  vi,  October 
28,  1911,  pp.  385-400).  Thirty  forms  are  listedt 
a few  of  these  are  not  yet  identified  beyond  the 
genus,  the  majority  are  apparently  identical 
with  existing  species,  while  three  are  newly 
named  in  this  paper.  The  latter  are:  a black 
vulture  {Catharisia  shastetisis) , a condor 
{Gyninogyps  ampins),  and  a great  horned  owl 
(Bubo  sinclairi).  Associated  together  in  this 
ancient  avifauna,  as  preserved  in  Potter  Creek 
and  vSamwel  caves,  Shasta  County,  and  Plawver 
Cave  in  Eldorado  County,  were,  besides  the 
species  just  named,  a long-legged  eagle,  the 
turkey  vulture,  the  sharp-shinued,  red-tailed, 
Swainson  and  rough-legged  hawks,  the  pig- 
my, elf,  and  short-eared  owls,  ruffed  and  sooty 
grouses,  valley  and  mountain  quails,  a species 
of  turkey,  the  crow,  Steller  jay  and  Brewer 
blackbird.  It  is  of  particular  note  that  the 
little  elf  owl  should  have  occurred  in  the  Shasta 
region,  when  it  is  now  restricted  to  a range  far 
to  the  southward. 

Miller  finds  that  in  these  cave  deposits, 
the  remains  of  ground-dwelling  birds  predom- 
inate. This  suggests  ‘‘that  their  bodies  were 
either  brought  in  as  the  prey  of  predatory 
forms  or  else  swept  in  by  currents  of  surface 
drainage.”  Owls  and  vultures,  of  course,  com- 
monly resort  to  caverns  as  places  of  abode,  and 
the  bodies  of  those  dying  could  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  more  remote  recesses  by  preda- 
ceous mammals  or  currents  of  water. — Grin- 
NEbL. 

Woodpeckers  in  Relation  to  Trees 
AND  Wood  Products.  By  W.  E.  McAtee 
(=U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  Div.  Biol.  Surv.,  Bull, 
no.  32,  99  pages,  12  pis.,  44  figs,  in  text;  vSept. 
26,  1911). 

This  publication  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
following  closely  after  the  one  on  the  “Food 
of  the  Woodpeckers  of  the  United  States”  fur- 


nishes considerable  evidence  as  to  the  damage 
to  trees,  lumber,  etc.,  by  members  of  this 
group  of  birds.  The  paper  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  ‘‘damage  by  woodpeckers  in  general,” 
and  ‘‘damage  by  sapsuckers”,  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive.  Under  the 
first  head,  the  kinds  of  injury  to  trees  caused 
by  woodpeckers  are  treated — holes  made  in 
digging  out  insects,  excavation  of  nest  and 
shelter  cavities,  attacks  of  tree  enemies  aided 
by  woodpeckers,  and  damage  to  wooden  posts 
and  structures. 

This  section  of  the  paper  closes  with  a few 
paragraphs  on  the  prevention  of  damage  by 
woodpeckers,  attention  being  called  to  the 
value  of  experiment  along  this  line  and  to  the 
use  of  nesting  boxes  and  of  tin  as  a protective 
covering  when  practicable.  The  first  sugges- 
tion is  an  important  one.  Not  long  ago  the 
statement  was  made  to  the  reviewer  that  the 
placing  of  a newspaper  in  a hole  in  a building 
drilled  by  a flicker  was  sufficient  to  drive  the 
bird  away.  The  statement  has  also  been  made 
that  the  hanging  of  a looking  glass  on  a string 
from  the  gable  of  a building  keeps  flickers 
away.  Whether  these  statements  be  true  or 
not  they  show  what  two  men  have  found  out, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  bj'  experimentation. 
Experiments  like  these  need  to  be  tried  out; 
for  who  can  tell  but  that  some  simple  thing 
may  prevent  some  or  most  of  the  damage  done 
by  woodpeckers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  paper  on  ‘‘damage 
by  sapsuckers,”  is  given  over  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  attacked  by  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sapsuckers.  The  most  interesting 
part  deals  with  the  effect  of  sapsucker  work 
on  the  external  appearance  of  trees,  on  the 
health  of  trees,  and  on  lumber  and  finished 
wood  products.  From  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  a separate  enumeration  of  the  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  trees  attacked,  and  the  type  of 
damage  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  sapsucker 
damages  much  valuable  timber  so  that  it  is 
rendered  unfit  for  use.  In  conclusion  this 
statement  is  made:  ‘‘However,  if  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  trees  attacked  (ten  per- 
cent of  the  whole  number)  is  discarded,  the 
annual  loss  for  the  whole  United  States  is 
more  than  a million  and  a quarter  dollars.  ” A 
large  number  of  illustrations  furnish  indisput- 
able evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  sapsuckers. 

The  paper  is  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
of  the  publications  of  the  Biological  Survey 
to  bring  forth  so  large  an  amount  of  evidence 
against  a bird.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  minimize  the  harm  as  compared 
with  the  good,  even  with  such  birds  as  the  lin- 
net and  blue  jay.  Mr.  McAtee  appears  to  have 
set  forth  evidence  impartially.  * 

One  point  not  emphasized  seems  worthy 
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of  strong  emphasis  in  such  a paper;  namely, 
the  fact  that  locality  and  numbers  of  individ- 
uals have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
damage  done.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  sapsuckers  are  of  such  rare  occurrence 
that  the  placing  of  the  birds  on  the  blacklist 
would  be  foolish  indeed.  As  the  study  of 
economic  ornithology  progresses  it  will  be 
seen  more  and  more  clearly  that  whereas  a 
bird  may  be  a pest  in  certain  localities  due  to 
certain  local  conditions,  yet  in  other  localities 
the  same  bird  may  be  a decided  benefit  or  at 
least  of  neutral  value.  There  is  no  intention 
of  defending  sapsuckers  as  a class,  for  we 
agree  with  Mr.  McAtee  that  the  sapsucker 
“must  be  inchided  in  the  class  of  injurious 
species,  the  destruction  of  which  when  caught 
redhanded  is  justifiable”;  but  “circumstances 
alter  cases”  and  this  view  is  important. 

The  bibliography  is  a welcome  addition  in 
this  publication  of  the  Biological  Survey.  To 
the  average  farmer  this  means  nothing,  but 
to  the  scientific  student  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  paper.  The  incorporation  of  reli- 
able data  by  other  workers  in  the  field  adds 
much  to  this  type  of  publication.  It  is  a pleas- 
ure to  note  also  the  elaborate  set  of  plates  and 
figures.  To  the  men  for  whom  these  publi- 
cations are  intended  such  illustrations  mean 
much  more  than  the  printed  data. — H.  C. 
Bryant. 


A Monograph  of  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk  {Buteo  platypteriis)  by  Frank  L.  Burns 
[=The  Wilson  Bulletin  xxiii,  1911,  nos.  .3  and 
4,  pp.  143-320,  10  pis.]. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  perhaps  best 
indicated  by  a recapitulation  of  the  different 
heads  under  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
which,  in  order  of  succession,  are  as  follows; 
Diagnosis  of  genus,  distinguishing  specific 
characters,  description  and  measurements,  sy- 
nonymy, geographical  distribution,  flight,  food, 
voice,  enemies,  disposition  in  the  presence  of 
other  birds,  disposition  in  the  presence  of 
man,  disposition  in  captivity,  migration,  sta- 
tion, mating,  nidification,  incubation,  young, 
molt  and  renewal,  bibliography. 

The  assemblage  of  the  mass  of  data  here 
presented  is  evidently  the  result  of  a large 
amount  of  painstaking  labor.  Besides  being  a 
compilation  of  previously  published  literature 
on  the  subject,  the  paper  contains  much  new 
and  unpublished  material,  the  many  manuscript 
records  in  the  details  regarding  distribution, 
and  the  careful  accounts  of  the  molt,  actions 
and  habits  of  young  birds  raised  in  captivity, 
being  particularly  noticeable.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  and  well  chosen,  figuring 
young  birds,  immatures,  and  adults,  eggs  and 
nests. 


It  is,  therefore,  an  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  species,  and  a praise- 
worthy effort  at  condensing  and  making  access- 
ible the  widely  scattered  information  dealing 
with  the  subject.  In  spite  of  its  general  ex- 
cellence, however,  there  are  a few  points  which 
the  reviewer  (possessing  a very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  species  dealt  with)  feels  could  have 
been  made  more  clear  and  explicit.  Thus 
while  in  the  definition  of  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution, the  southern  limit  in  summer  is 
given  as  from  Florida  to  centra!  Texas  (page 
170),  farther  on,  under  “nidification”  (page 
248)  there  is  mention  of  the  character  of  nests 
found  in  Central  America,  leaving  the  reader 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  species  occurs  there 
in  summer,  or  breeds  in  winter.  Then  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Cuban  bird,  a new  name  is 
offered  for  the  subspecies,  Buieo  platypteriis 
cubanensis,  but  in  an  exceedingly  casual  man- 
ner, neither  a type  specimen  nor  type  locality 
being  designated;  also  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  text  whether  or  not  the  author 
believes  the  bird  he  is  naming  is  recognizably 
distinct. — II.  S.  Swarth. 


The  Reeation  of  Birds  to  an  Insect 
Outbreak  in  Northern  Caeifornia  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1911.  By  Haroed 
C.  Bryant.  (—Condor  xiii,  no.  6,  Nov.- 
Dec.,  1911,  pp.  195-208,  figs.  67-70). 

This  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  the  re- 
viewer is  aware,  to  study  the  behavior  of 
birds  in  the  presence  of  abnormally  large  num- 
bers of  butterflies.  An  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  these  insects  [Eugonia  californica) 
present  during  the  outbreak  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, is  given  by  IMr.  Bryant’s  statement 
that  an  average  of  108  per  minute  passed  be- 
tween two  fir  trees  20  feet  high  and  30  feet 
apart,  and  that  150  were  counted  on  one 
square  foot  of  ground  at  a drinking  place. 
B'roni  direct  observation  the  author  learned 
that  the  Brewer  blackbird,  the  western  king- 
bird and  meadowlark  fed  upon  the  butterflies, 
and  examination  of  stomachs  added  the  Say 
phoebe  and  the  blue-fronted  jay.  Both  sourc- 
es of  evidence  pointed  to  the  Brewer  blackbird 
as  the  principal  bird  enemy  of  the  insects, 
and  flocks  of  this  species  were  seen  feeding 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  Eugonia.  Thus 
only  five  species  of  birds  out  of  a total  of  45 
species  observed,  and  of  21  of  which  stomachs 
were  examined,  were  found  feeding  upon  but- 
terflies under  circumstances  about  as  favorable 
for  that  pursuit  as  can  be  imagined.  Eliminat- 
ing the  smaller  birds  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  prey  upon  Eugonia,  it  was  found 
that  the  known  enemies  constituted  only  about 
a fifth  of  the  numbers  of  species  of  the  remain- 
ing larger  birds. 
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However,  this  seemingly  very  moderate 
attack  upon  butterflies,  surpasses  in  amount 
of  execution  all  previous  records  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  butterflies  by  birds  in  the  United  States 
combined.  Whether  they  are  too  dry  and 
dusty  to  be  worth  chasing  or  whether  they  are 
too  active  on  the  wing  to  be  easily  caught,  or 
whether  for  some  entirely  different  reason,  the 
fact  remains  that  butterflies  are  very  little  in 
demand  with  birds  in  the  United  States.  Four 
records  of  birds  eating  butterflies  are  all  that 
are  afforded  by  the  records  of  the  examination 
of  more  than  40,000  stomachs  in  the  Biological 
Survey,  and  one  of  these  probably  relates  to 
the  capture  of  a very  recently  emerged  speci- 
men, or  to  one  torn  from  the  pupa  before  emer- 
gence, as  it  was  accompanied  in  the  stomach  by 
a pupa  of  the  same  species.  This  was  an  Epar- 
f^yreus  tityrus  taken  b}'  a crow.  The  other  rec- 
ords are  Endamiis  (sp.?)  eaten  by  a yellow- 
billed cuckoo,  and  two  pierid  butterflies  cap- 
tured by  kingbirds.  Hence  the  fact  that  five 
of  the  species  studied  by  Mr.  Bryant  utilized  an 
unpopular  kind  of  food,  and  that  one  of  them 
did  this  to  a considerable  extent,  gives  all  the 
more  weight  to  the  observation,  as  proof  of  the 
rule  that  birds  usually  take  advantage  of  the 
abundant  food  supply  created  by  an  insect  out- 
break. (Dn  the  whole  Mr.  Bryant's  work  is 
well  done  and  his  final  conclusions  are  sound. 
In  referring  to  Professor  F.  E.  L.  Beal’s  ac- 
count of  the  Say  phoebe,  however,  he  misin- 
terprets the  statements  there  made.  Professor 
Beal  says  that  moths  and  caterpillars,  not  but- 
terflies, forms  ten  percent  of  this  bird’s  annual 
food.  The  case  of  the  ash-throated  flycatcher 
is  similar.  As  the  data  given  above  shows, 
neither  species  %vas  found  by  Professor  Beal  to 
take  butterflies.  The  opinion  expressed  on 
page  200  that  it  “will  be  shown  birds  have  an 
important  part  to  pla}'  in  the  destruction  of  the 
butterflies’’,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts 
presented. — \V.  T.  IMcAtee. 


Useful  Birds  of  South  Australia — Our 
P'eathered  P'riends.  Protected  Native  Birds. 
[By  A.  G.  Edouist]  ( —Journ.  Dept.  Agr.  South 
Australia,  xiv,  no.  9,  April  1911,  pp.  848-855; 
no.  10,  May  1911,  pp.  9,36-938;  no.  11,  June  1911, 
pp.  1038-1042;  no.  12,  July  1911,  pp.  1136-1140). 

In  the  July-August  number  of  The  Condor 
(xiii,  no.  4,  p.  142)  the  reviewer  noticed  the 
first  of  the  articles  above  cited.  Apparently 
the  series  is  now  finished.  F'or  a work  pur- 
porting to  set  forth  the  economic  value  of  birds, 
remarkably  little  is  said  about  the  food.  On 
the  average  less  than  two  printed  lines  are 
devoted  to  a characterization  of  the  food  of  each 
species,  and  for  nine  out  of  a total  of  nineteen 
species  this  statement  amounts  to  no  more  than 
an  assertion  that  the  bird  is  insectivorous.  Of 


course  the  reviewer  understands  that  no  spec- 
ialized work  in  economic  ornithology  has  been 
undertaken  in  Australia,  but  those  whom  the 
author  is  seeking  to  impress  with  the  value  of 
certain  South  Australian  birds,  have  a right  to 
demand  more  explicit  information  regarding 
food  habits.  Especially  justifiable  is  this  de- 
mand, since  the  pages  of  the  Emu,  and  other 
publications  on  Australian  birds,  contain 
numerous  specific  references  to  the  food  of 
birds,  many  of  which  relate  to  one  or  another 
of  the  nineteen  species  treated  by  our  author. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these 
references  should  be  collected  by  Australians 
interested  in  bird  protection;  but  nevertheless, 
we  have  several  publications  on  the  “useful 
birds’’  or  the  “insectivorous  birds’’  of  certain 
States,  which  contain  very  sparing  references 
to  bird  food. 

A few  instances  from  the  papers  now  being 
discussed  will  illustrate  this  unfortunate  ten- 
dency. The  author  says  of  the  spotted  bower- 
bird  (Chlainydodera  maculata)  \ “Food;  chiefly 
seeds  and  berries  of  native  plants’’  (no.  11, 
p.  1038).  Mr.  F.  B.  Campbell  F'ord  notes  that 
in  Queensland  this  species  feeds  largely  on 
white-cedar  berries  (Emu  ii,  pt.  2,  Oct.  1,  1902, 
p.  101),  and  Mr.  A.  J.  North  says:  “It  is  very 
destructive  in  gardens,  eating  nearly  every 
kind  of  cultivated  fruit  and  berries,  being 
especially  fond  of  chilies,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
introduced  pepper  plant  (Schinus  moUe).  In 
the  stomachs  of  the  specimens  I have  examined, 
I also  found  portions  of  unripe  tomatoes,  grape 
skins  and  seeds,  and  whole  raisins’’  (Special 
Catalog  I,  Australian  Museum,  vol.  i,  part  2, 
1902,  p.  44) . On  another  page  (46)  it  is  noted 
that  the  bird  is  fond  of  figs  and  grapes.  Mr. 
Robert  Hall  adds  that  it  is  asserted  by  some 
observers  that  this  bird  is  the  greatest  pest  the 
orchardist  has  to  contend  against.  ...  In 
Queensland  they  favor  small  fruits  of  a 
bright  color,  such  as  guavas,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  grower”  (The  Useful  Birds  of  South- 
ern Australia,  1907,  p.  252). 

Our  author’s  statement  therefore  is  shown  to 
be  not  only  excessively  brief  and  generalized 
but  also  inaccurate. 

Regarding  the  grey  shrike-thrush  (Collyri- 
ocichla  harmonica)  the  author  ungrammati- 
cally remarks  “Its  food  is  chiefly  insectivor- 
ous, and  often  consists  of  caterpillars”  (no.  10, 
p.  936).  North  says  (1.  c.,  p.  93)  that  it  feeds 
on  insects  and  their  larvae,  worms,  snails,  centi- 
pedes and  small  lizards.  H.  S.  Dove  specifies 
hairy  caterpillars  as  part  of  its  diet  (Emu  x, 
pt.  2,  Oct.  1910,  pp.  136-137),  and  Mr.  D.  Le 
Souef,  the  genial  ornithologist  whom  many  of 
us  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the 
United  States,  states  that  they  take  the  eggs  of 
other  birds  and  that  one  was  seen  to  pick  up  a 
chestnut-bellied  quail  killed  by  a hunter  (Emu 
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III,  pt.  3,  Jan.  1904,  pp.  185-186).  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cleland  reports  the  following  finds  from  stomach 
examinations:  Clirysomelid  beetles,  caterpil- 
lars of  large  hawk  moth  {Cequosia  triangular- 
is) , banksia  month  {Danima  banksiae) , looper 
caterpillars,  beetles  {Elator  sp.,  Alicula  sp.), 
grubs,  insect  eggs,  and  bits  of  grasshoppers 
{Emu  IX,  pt.  4,  April,  1910,  p.  222) . Hall  adds 
to  this  list,  spiders,  snails  and  lizards  (1.  c., 

p.  106). 

Our  author  gives  a somewhat  longer  account 
of  the  food  of  Graucalus  mdanops,  but  still 
falls  short  of  an  easy  possibility.  He  says  “the 
graucalus  lives  chiefly  upon  large  insects  such 
as  mantids,  phasmids  and  grubs.  It  is  said  to 
be  fond  of  certain  native  berries  and  certain 
species  of  ants”  (no.  10,  p.  937).  North  says: 
“Stomachs  that  I have  examined  contained 
principally  caterpillars,  also  the  smaller  species 
of  Phasniidffi  and  other  soft-bodied  insects, 
grasshoppers  and  a few  small  seeds  and  berries. 
It  is  very  destructive  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, feeding  upon  all  the  softer  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  mulberries,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums,  and  bananas.  From  its  fondness  for  the 
former  fruit  it  is  known  in  the  Upper  Clarence 
District,  as  the  ‘Mulberry  bird.’  About  the 
vineyards  at  Albury  it  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  attack  the  grapes”  (1.  c.,  p.  104).  Batey 
also  notes  that  it  devours  grapes  {Emu  vii, 
pt.  1,  July,  1907,  p.  5),  another  observer 
notes  that  it  feeds  on  native  figs  {Emu  v,  pt.  2, 
Oct,  1905,  p.  86),  and  Johncock  thinks  that  it 
distributes  mistletoe  seeds  {Emu  v,  pt.  4,  April, 
1906,  p.  224) . C.  F.  Cole  reports  it  feeding  on 
olives,  caterpillars,  spiders,  beetles,  and  pick- 
ings from  a cow  skeleton,  as  well  as  on  larv® 
of  case  moths  {Psychidae)  and  of  the  painted 
apple  moth  {Teia  anartoides)  {Emu  viir,  pt.  3, 
Jan.,  1909,  pp.  154-155).  Hall  found  two  Cocci- 
nellid  beetles  and  more  than  100  ants  in  a 
single  stomach  of  the  “blue  jay”  (1.  c. , p.  92.). 

These  are  not  all  of  the  notes  that  could  be 
given  on  these  species,  since  the  reviewer  of 
course  has  seen  by  no  means  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic references  in  publications  on  Australian 
ornithology.  Our  author’s  accounts  of  other 
species  also  lack  details  which  a little  searching 
of  the  Emu  and  other  standard  publications 
would  have  supplied.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  yellow-riimped  tit 
{Acanthiza  chrysorrhoa) , the  cuckoo  {Cuculus 
inornaius),  the  magpie  lark  {Grallina  picata), 
the  white-fronted  heron  {Notophoyx  novae- 
hollandiae),  and  the  wood  swallow  {Artamus 
tenebrosus).  To  be  convincing,  publications  on 
the  value  of  birds  must  present  detailed  proofs 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  comparatively 
small  number  available  for  Australian  birds  are 
not  collected  by  the  ornithologists  most  in- 
terested in  securing  their  protection. — W.  L. 

McAtee. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
COOPER  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

ARTICEK  I. 

Name  and  Objects 

Sec.  1.  This  society  shall  be  known  as  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Club  shall  be  the 
study  and  advancement  of  Ornithology,  with 
special  reference  to  western  North  America. 

article  II. 

Divisions  and  Chapters 

Sec.  1.  This  Club  shall  consist  of  two  co- 
ordinate bodies  known  as  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Division  respectively.  The  Northern 
Division  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  places 
as  it  may  determine  upon  in  the  cities  about 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Southern  Division 
shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  places  as  it  may 
determine  upon  in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Sec.  2.  Local  chapters  outside  the  territory 
described  as  the  home  of  the  two  Divisions  may 
be  instituted  on  application  made  by  five  or 
more  members  so  located  by  residence  as  to 
render  such  chapter  meetings  a convenience. 
Such  application  shall  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  either  Division,  and  the  same  shall  be 
acted  upon  by  both  Divisions  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  applications  for  membership 
as  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  powers  and 
privileges  of  such  chapters  shall  be  as  sub- 
sequently defined. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of 
members  of  this  Club,  active,  life,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  interested  in  the  study 
of  birds  and  of  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  eligible  to  active  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Any  active  member  may  become  a 
life  member  by  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Club  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  and  notifying  the 
secretary  of  his  Division  that  he  desires  to  be 
enrolled  as  a life  member. 

Sec.  4.  All  applications  for  active  or  life 
membership  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  by  the  member  proposing  him, 
and  shall  state  the  name  and  permanent  post- 
office  address  of  the  applicant.  Such  applica- 
tions shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
either  Division,  and  he  shall  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  same  forward  a copy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  other  Division.  Such  applications  shall 
be  read  at  the  first  subsequent  meeting  of  both 
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Divisions,  and  shall  be  acted  upon  at  the  second 
subsequent  meeting  of  each  Division.  A two- 
thirds  vote  by  ballot  of  the  members  present 
atfa  regular  meeting  of  each  Division  shall  be 
necessary  to  elect  an  applicant  to  active  mem- 
bership. 

Sec.  5.  Every  application  for  active  member- 
ship shall  be  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  ($2.00),  as  dues  for  the  calendar  year, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  publications  of  the  Chib  for  such 
calendar  year,  and  to  all  benefits  accruing  to 
active  members  of  the  Club.  This  fee  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Business-manager  of  the 
Club.  In  event  of  rejection  said  fee  shall  be 
refunded  to  applicant. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Club,  have  rendered  sufficiently  valuable 
service  in  the  advancement  of  western  Ornith- 
ology, shall  be  eligible  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  Club. 

Sec.  7.  All  propositions  for  conferring  hon- 
orary membership  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  at  least  four  active  members  of  the 
Club  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  either 
Division.  Such  a proposition  shall  be  acted 
upon  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Division  in 
which  it  is  introduced,  when  it  shall  be  sent  to 
the  other  Division  for  similar  action.  A unan- 
imous vote  at  a regular  meeting  of  each  Division 
shall  be  necessary  to  confer  the  degree  of  hon- 
orary membership.  Honorary  members  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  dxres  of  either  Division  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  active  members. 

ARTICI^E  IV. 

Officers 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  each  Division  shall 
consist  of  a President,  Vice-president,  and  Sec- 
retary. There  shall  also  be  an  Editor  and  one 
or  more  Business-managers  of  The  Condor 
chosen  from  the  active  members  of  the  Club, 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  officers  of  both 
Divisions  acting  as  a committee  of  the  whole, 
such  nominations  to  be  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Divisions  at  the  February 
meeting  of  each  year,  and,  in  order  to  stand, 
shall  receive  the  approval  by  ballot  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meet- 
ings. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  public  meetings,  or  general 
meetings  at  which  both  Divisions  shall  be  rep- 
resented, such  meeting  shall  be  presided  over 
by  the  President  of  the  Division  nearest  whose 
home,  as  indicated  above,  such  meeting  shall 
be  held,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  other  Division 
shall  act  as  recording  officer.  In  case  of  in- 
ability for  any  reason  of  either  of  these  officers 
to  act,  then  their  vice-officer  shall  be  the 
like  officer  of  the  other  Division. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  each  Division  shall 
keep  a record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Club;  shall 
give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  to  members  who  re- 
quest it  and  so  signify  in  writing;  shall  notify 
those  members-elect  whose  application  first 
came  to  him  of  their  enrollment  as  members  in 
good  standing;  shall  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Division,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  properly  devolve  on  this  office. 

Sec.  4.  The  Business-manager  shall  have 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  Club;  shall  re- 
ceive all  dues  from  members,  subscriptions  to 
official  organ  and  donations,  and  shall  receipt 
for  same;  shall  expend  the  funds  of  the  Club  in 
the  payment  of  debts  authorized  by  the  Club; 
shall  supervise  the  raising  of  special  funds,  by 
priv^ate  subscription  or  otherwise,  and  expend 
same  as  directed  by  the  Club;  and  shall  render 
a report  to  each  Division  in  January  of  each 
year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  Business-manager  may  appoint 
one  or  more  assistants. 

Sec.  5.  The  Editor  of  The  Condor  shall 
decide  upon  all  matters  usually  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  of  a periodical,  providing  that 
nothing  thereby  conflicts  with  the  purposes  or 
exceeds  the  resources  of  the  Club. 

Sec.  6.  Vacancies  occurring  in  any  office 
shall  be  filled  until  the  next  annual  election  by 
a majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Division  in  which 
vacancy  may  occur,  except  that  where  vacan- 
cies occur  in  offices  regularly  requiring  election 
by  both  Divisions,  new  officers  to  fill  such 
vacancies  shall  be  re-nominated  and  re-elected 
in  the  regular  way  at  the  first  meeting  follow- 
ing sirch  vacancy. 

article  V. 

Elections 

Sec.  1.  The  nominations  for  officers  in  each 
Division  shall  be  made  at  the  last  meeting  in 
each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  election  of  officers  in  each 
Division  shall  occur  in  January  in  each  year, 
and  the  term  of  office  shall  begin  immediately 
after  election  and  extend  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  The  election  of  all  officers  shall  be 
separately  and  by  ballot,  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  being  necessary  to  election. 

article  VI. 

Meetings 

Sec.  1.  Stated  and  special  meetings  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  Club  may  be  provided  for  as 
tleemed  expedient  by  each  Division,  provided 
that  not  more  than  two  months  shall  elapse 
between  any  two  stated  meetings,  unless  by 
postponement  for  unusual  cause. 
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Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  in 
either  Division  by  the  President  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  due  notice  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  members  of  such  Division. 

Sec.  3.  Seven  active  members  shall  consti- 
ttite  a quornm  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  meeting  of  either  Division. 

Sec.  4.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Clnb 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  when 
deemed  inexpedient  for  special  reasons. 

ARTICIvE  VII. 

Resignations  and  Expulsions 

Sec.  1.  All  resignations  shall  be  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  either  Division, 
and  may  be  accepted  by  a majority  of  those 
present  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  provided 
all  dues  and  assessments  of  such  resigning 
member  shall  be  paid  to  the  date  of  filing  of 
resignation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  from 
the  Club  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  such 
member  is  an  improper  person  to  be  connected 
with  the  Club.  Such  expulsion  must  be  by 
motion  in  writing,  signed  by  two  active  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  introduced  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  either  Division.  Such 
motion  shall  specify  the  grounds  alleged  to 
render  such  member  an  improper  person. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  such  motion  the  Sec- 
retary shall  at  once  notify  the  member  of  such 
motion  and  transmit  a copy  thereof  to  him. 
Evidence  may  be  produced  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  the 
member  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present  and  to 
present  such  evidence  in  rebuttal  as  he  may 
have.  After  such  evidence  has  been  presented, 
the  President  of  the  Division  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  members  and  a two-thirds  vote 
by  ballot  of  the  members  present  shall  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  pass  such  motion;  provided, 
however,  that  the  action  of  a Division  in  the 
expulsion  of  a member  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
other  Division  before  such  member  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  expelled. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Powers  Defined 

Sec.  1.  Each  Division  shall,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  Constitution,  have  the  power 
to  elect  new  members  to  the  Club  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  other  Division,  to  elect  its  own 
officers,  levy  such  assessments  as  it  sees  fit, 
frame,  adopt  and  amend  such  By-Laws  for  its 
own  government  as  may  not  conflict  with  this 
Constitution,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
as  may  come  within  its  province.  In  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Divisions  upon  any  matter  appertaining  to 
the  Club  as  a whole,  such  matter  shall  be 
balloted  upon  by  each  Division  at  a regular 


meeting  within  two  months  of  the  time  of  such 
disagreement;  such  ballots  shall  be  counted  in 
open  meeting  of  the  Division  in  which  cast; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Division  shall 
immediately  forward  the  result  in  his  Division 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Division  and 
the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  for  or  against, 
by  the  two  Divisions.  In  case  of  a tie  the 
matter  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  each  Division, 
and  votes  canvassed  as  above. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Chapter  shall  be  amenable  to 
the  two  Divisions  of  the  Club,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  elect  such  officers  as  are  necessary  to 
its  organization  and  operation.  The  Secretary 
of  a Chapter  shall  make  reports  including 
transcript  of  minutes  promptly  following  each 
meeting  to  the  Secretary  of  both  Divisions.  A 
Chapter  may  levy  assessments  upon  its  own 
members,  but  shall  not  incur  any  indebtedness 
in  the  name  of  the  Club.  Each  Chapter  may 
elect  its  members  in  the  manner  providetl  in 
this  Constitution,  such  action  to  be  acted  upon 
by  both  Divisions  at  the  first  regular  meeting 
following.  Any  papers  read  before  any  Chapter 
meeting  shall  be  transmitted  immediately 
thereafter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Condor  to  be 
held  by  him  for  the  Club. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  public  or  other  in- 
stitution shall  present  a request  to  either 
Division  for  its  co-operation  or  supervision  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  museum  or  other  enterprise  look- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  ornithological  study  and 
research,  then  such  Division  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  undertake  such  co-operation  or  super- 
vision on  approval  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  and 
ratification  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
other  Division,  and  to  appoint  in  the  usual  way 
proper  committee  or  representative  for  such 
purposes,  and  such  committee  or  representative 
duly  appointed  shall  have  power  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  pro- 
vided that  neither  Division  nor  its  representa- 
tives shall  have  the  power  to  incur  any  indebt- 
edness in  the  name  of  the  Club,  except  when 
duly  authorized  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a regular  meeting  of  each 
Division. 

article  IX. 

Finances 

Sec.  1.  The  dues  of  an  active  member  shall 
be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  annum,  payable  to 
the  Business-manager  in  January  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Life  members  shall  pay  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  in  full  of  all  dues. 

Sec.  3.  All  bills  for  current  expense  of  either 
Division  shall  be  paid  by  the  Business-manager 
of  the  Club  out  of  the  general  fund,  including 
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expense  incurred  for  the  publication  of  The 
Condor,  special  publications,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretary  of  either  Division. 
All  other  bills  shall  be  first  authorized  by  the 
Division  for  whose  benefit  the  said  expense  is 
incurred  before  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  Busi- 
ness-manager. 

Sec.  4.  Any  active  member  who  shall  fail  to 
pay  any  dues  charged  against  him  within  four 
months  after  being  notified  of  his  delinquency 
may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  Club. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Scientific  Publications 

Sec.  1.  The  official  organ  of  the  Club  shall 
be  “The  Condor”,  a bi-monthly  periodical 
published  by  the  Club. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of 
each  Division  shall  be  briefly  reported  in  The 
Condor,  together  with  such  other  matter  as 
the  Editor  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  ,3.  The  Editor  may,  at  his  discretion, 
appoint  one  or  more  associates  to  serve  through 
the  current  year. 

Sec.  4.  All  publications  of  the  Club  shall  be 
mailed  to  all  active  members  in  good  standing, 
and  to  all  honorary  members. 

Sec.  5.  The  Chib  shall  have  the  power  to 
publish  such  reports,  proceedings,  memoirs,  or 
other  works  on  Ornithology  as  may  be  author- 
ized at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  either 
Division,  and  ratified  at  the  succeeding  meet- 
ing of  the  other  Division,  and  to  supervise  and 
direct  their  distribution  as  it  may  see  fit.  The 
Editor  of  The  Condor  shall  act  also  as  Editor, 
with  such  associates  as  he  may  appoint,  of  any 
other  publications  of  the  Club. 

ARTICER  XI. 

Amendments 

Sec.  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Club;  such  amendments 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  must  be  proposed  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  one  Division,  action  to  be 
taken  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  Amend- 
ments must  be  passed  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  present,  and  ratified  similarly  by  the 
other  Division. 


MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB  MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

September. — The  September  meeting  of  the 
.Southern  Division  was  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, September  28,  in  the  office  of  II.  J.  Lelande, 
246  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  with  President 
Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  following  members 
present:  Howard  Robertson,  F.  S.  Daggett, 

H.  J.  Lelande,  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  O.  W.  How- 


ard, George  Willett,  A.  B.  Howell,  Antonin  Jay, 
Otto  Zahn  and  J.  E.  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  August  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Lelande,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Zahn  and  duly  carried,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
of  those  present  electing  to  active  membership 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Darlington  and  Bernard  Bailey, 
proposed  at  the  last  meeting.  Applications 
were  presented  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Douglas,  Bakers- 
field, Calif.,  proposed  b}'  W.  Lee  Chambers, 
and  Mr.  L.  W.  Welch,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  pro- 
posed by  Loye  Holmes  Miller. 

The  Club  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the 
new  constitution  which  had  been  returned  by 
the  Northern  Division  with  slight  amendments 
to  three  of  the  articles.  These  were  discussed 
at  length  and  detailed  modifications  adopted. 
Finally,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lelande,  seconded  by 
IMr.  Miller  and  unanimously  carried,  the  new 
constitution  as  then  amended  was  adopted  in 
its  entirety. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Northern  Division  for  September,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. — ^J.  E.  Law,  Sec- 
retary. 

October. — The  October  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Division  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  26,  in  the  office  of  II.  J.  Lelande,  246 
Wilcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  with  President 
Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  following  mem- 
bers present:  W.  Lee  Chambers,  F.  S.  Daggett, 
Flvan  Davis,  Henry  Grey,  J.  Grinnell,  A.  B.  ' 
Howell,  Antonin  Jay,  H.  J.  Lelande,  J.  E.  Law,  I 
C.  C.  Lamb,  Loye  Holmes  IMiller,  Guy  C.  Rich,  i 
Howard  Robertson,  H.  C.  Tracy,  George  Wil-  | 
lett,  and  Otto  Zahn.  | 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  were  | 
read  ami  approved.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lelande  and  duly  carried,  the  j 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  I 
ballot  of  those  present  electing  to  active  mem- 
bership  Mr.  J.  S.  Douglas  proposed  at  last  meet-  Ij 
ing.  Applications  were  presented  as  follows: 

Dr.  F.  H.  Ottmer,  Eureka,  Calif.,  proposed 
by  C.  Irvin  Clay;  Robert  Thomas  Moore,  46 
Mansion  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  R.  L.  More,  j 
Vernon,  Texas,  both  proposed  by  W.  Lee  | 
Chambers;  George  W.  Schussler,  1345  Oak  . 
Street,  San  Francisco,  John  B.  Litsley,  Jr.,  1722  f 
Alston  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  both  pro- 
posed by  H.  W.  Carriger.  I 

On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded  f 
by  Mr.  Zahn  and  duly  carried,  the  business 
managers  were  authorized  to  use  their  judg-  j 
ment  in  the  matter  of  printing  copies  of  the  f 
new  Constitution.  The  minutes  of  the  North- 
ern Division  for  October  were  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. On  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded  |l 
by  Mr.  Miller  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Northern  Division  i 
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inviting  the  A.  O.  U.  to  meet  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooper  Orni- 
thological Club  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Grinnell  then  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  covering  his  summer’s  work  and  the  faunal 
problems  that  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  work 
out.  Adjourned.— J.  E.  Law,  Secretary. 

November. — The  November  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
December  1,  in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246 
Wilcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  with  President 
Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  following  mem- 
bers present:  W Lee  Chambers,  F.  S.  Dag- 
gett, H.  Grey,  O.  W.  Howard,  A.  B.  Howell, 
Antonin  Jay,  H.  J.  Lelande,  C.  C.  Lamb.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  L.  G. 
Peyton,  Guy  C.  Rich,  Howard  Robertson,  L.  W. 
Welch,  George  Willett,  J.  E.  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett, 
seconded  bj^  Mr.  Lamb,  and  duly  carried,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  those  present  electing  to  active  mem- 
bership, Messrs.  F.  H.  Ottmer,  R.  T.  Moore, 
R.  L.  More,  Geo.  W.  Schussler,  John  B.  Lit- 
sley,  Jr.,  and  L-  W.  Welch,  nominated  at  pre- 
vious meeting. 

Applications  were  presented  as  follows:  Sher- 
wood Coffin,  San  Francisco,  proposed  by  Joseph 
Mailliard;  Chas.  L.  Whitcher,  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Fox,  Los  Olivos,  Calif.,  proposed  by  Vernon 
Bailey;  Sarah  R.  Atsatt,  Los  Angeles,  and  Eliza- 
beth Heald,  Berkeley,  both  proposed  by  H.  C. 
Bryant;  G.  W.  Stevens,  Alva,  Oklahoma,  pro- 
posed by  A.  B.  Howell;  Wm.  A.  Strong,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell. 

On  motion  made  by  IMr.  Robertson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Peyton,  and  duly  carried,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Chemical  Society  and  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  the  Pacific,  were  approved  for 
membership  in  the  Pacific  Association  of  Scien- 
tific Societies,  and  March  5,  6,  7,  1912,  were  ap- 
proved as  the  dates  and  Stanford  L^niversity  as 
the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
P.  A.  S.  S.,  and  the  Business  Manager  was  in- 
structed to  remit  $5.00  to  said  Association  to 
cover  the  annual  dues. 

Mr.  Robertson  made  a short  verbal  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Museum  of  Science,  History 
and  Art,  on  whose  Board  of  Governors  he  is 
the  member  from  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club.  He  reports  that  the  Museum  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion  and  that  IMr.  P'.  S.  Daggett 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
as  Director  of  the  INIuseum.  Mr.  Daggett  has 
already  assumed  control  and  the  Cooper  Club  is 
congratulating  itself  that  one  of  its  members 
has  been  available  for  this  position.  The  Mu- 
seum has  been  taken  out  of  politics  and  its 
maintenance  for  a period  of  fifty  years  has  been 
provided  for.  The  Board  of  Governors  are  to 


consist  of  representatives  of  the  leading  scien- 
tific societies  of  this  locality.  Mr.  Daggett  has 
already  secured  valuable  material  in  the  fossils 
taken  from  the  Rancho  la  Brea  beds,  and  this 
feature  alone  will  be  enough  to  make  the  Mu- 
seum a great  one.  Few  people  realize  the 
amount  of  material  of  this  kind  already  on 
hand. 

A paper  entitled  “A  Visit  to  Nootka  Sound,” 
by  H.  S.  Swarth  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
An  insight  was  given  into  the  history  of  this 
locality  as  well  as  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  region.  The  paper  included  a list  of  all 
the  birds  noted  there. 

The  Club  then  listened  to  a very  interesting 
talk  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  on  the  bird  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  has 
charge.  There  are  fifty-one  of  these  at 
the  present  time,  and  scattered  as  they  are 
throughout  the  country  some  very  interesting 
features  are  presented.  It  is  expected  that 
aside  from  the  protection  of  the  birds  them- 
selves, some  very  noteworthy  problems  will  be 
worked  out  through  the  facilities  thus  placed  at 
the  naturalist’s  disposal.  The  Club  gave  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Palmer  for 
his  instructive  talk,  after  which  it  adjourned. 
— J.  E.  Law,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

October. — The  October  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  Saturday  evening, 
October  21.  Vice-president  11.  W.  Carriger 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members 
present:  E.  W.  Gifford,  H.  L.  Coggins,  IM.  S. 
Ray,  O.  J.  Ileinenann,  11.  C.  Bryant,  J.  Grin- 
nell, W.  P.  Taylor,  and  H.  S.  Swarth. 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  applications 
for  membership  were  presented:  George  W. 
Schussler,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  John  B. 
Litsley,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  both  presented  by 
H.  W.  Carriger.  J.  S.  Douglas,  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  and  E.  J.  Darlington,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, whose  names  were  read  last  month,  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Club. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  P. 
Taylor,  was  unanimously  passed,  and  ordered 
sent  to  the  Southern  Division  for  approval,  and 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’  Union: 

“Whereas  no  meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists’ Union  has  been  held  in  the  west 
since  190,3,  and 

‘AVhereas  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Orni- 
thology will  be  best  subserved  through  a closer 
co-operation  of  those  interested  in  it  through- 
out the  nation,  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Cooper  Orni- 
thological Club  sincerely  desire  to  enlarge 
their  acquaintanceship  among  members  of  the 
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A.  O.  U.  and  to  come  into  closer  personal  sym- 
pathy with  them,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Chib  hereby  extends  a cordial  invitation  to  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  for  1915  in  San  Francisco 
jointly  with  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.’’ 

There  being  no  further  business  the  program 
of  the  evening  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  II.  C. 
Bryant  spoke  on  “The  Relation  of  Birds- to  an 
Insect  Outbreak  in  Northern  California”,  the 
history  of  a plague  of  butterflies  in  Shasta 
County,  and  the  species  of  birds  found  feeding 
on  them.  Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth,  Sec- 
retary. 

November. — The  November  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  on  the  18th  at  the 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  with  President 
Mailliard  in  the  chair  and  the  following  mem- 
bers present:  Messrs.  Heinemann,  Grinnell, 
Carriger,  Gifford,  Ray,  Anderson,  Fisher, 
Camp,  Coggins,  and  Swarth.  The  minutes 
of  the  October  meeting  were  read,  followed 
by  the  Southern  Division  minutes  for  Sep- 
tember. George  W.  Schussler,  and  John  B. 
Uitsley,  Jr.,  whose  names  were  presented 
last  month  by  H.  W.  Carriger,  were  elected 
to  membership.  The  following  new  names 
were  proposed:  Charles  L.  Whitcher  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Fox,  of  Los  Olivos,  California, 
both  presented  by  Vernon  Bailey;  Miss  Sarah 
R.  Atsatt,  Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Heald,  Berkeley,  presented  by  H.  C.  Bryant;  F. 
11.  Ottmer,  Eureka,  presented  by  C.  I.  Clay;  and 
R.  L.  More,  Vernon,  Texas,  and  R.  T.  Moore, 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  presented  by  W.  Lee 
Chambers. 

A suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell’s  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting — that  a 
member  be  appointed  in  each  town  represented 
at  the  meeting,  to  secure  the  subscription  to 
The  Condor,  of  their  respective  public  libra- 
ries. In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the 
chair  made  the  following  appointments:  In 
Berkeley,  W.  P.  Taylor,  in  Alameda,  E.  W. 
Gifford,  in  Oakland,  R.  S.  Wheeler,  in  Palo 
Alto,  W.  K.  Fisher,  in  San  Francisco,  H.  L. 
Coggins,  and  in  Sierra  IMadre,  Charles  Camp. 

The  matter  of  holding  an  annual  club  dinner, 
as  heretofore,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  chair  appointed  Mr.  John  W.  Mailliard 
a committee  of  one  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
details.  A communication  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Association  of  Scientific  vSocieties 
was  then  placed  before  the  meeting,  containing 
the  following  matters  to  be  acted  upon:  (1)  the 
five  dollars  yearly  diies  of  the  Cooper  Club  is 
now  payable:  (2)  the  Chemical  Society  has  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  Pacific  Association. 
Shall  this  organization  be  voted  into  member- 
ship ? (,3)  Shall  IMarch  5,  6,  7,  be  the  dates, 

and  .Stanford  University  the  place,  of  the  next 


annual  meeting  of  the  Association?  The  first, 
as  a recognized  obligation  of  the  Club,  required 
no  formal  action,  further  than  that  the  secre- 
tary notify  the  treasurer  of  the  fact.  The  two 
other  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  nomination  of  officers  for  1912  was  next 
taken  up,  and  the  following  selections  were 
made:  President,  H.  L.  Coggins;  Vice-presi- 
dent, H.  W.  Carriger;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Swarth. 

Mr.  J.  Mailliard,  as  chairman  of  the  consti- 
tution committee,  reported  that  the  new  con- 
stitution had  been  received  by  him  from  the 
Southern  Division,  that  that  Division  had 
adopted  the  constitution  with  certain  slight 
changes,  that  the  committee  could  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  changes  that  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  as  it  now  stood.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Grinnell  entertained  the  meeting  with  a 
talk  on  certain  questions  relative  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals,  demonstrat- 
ing his  points  with  certain  recently  ascertained 
facts  relative  to  the  respective  ranges  of  two  of 
the  southern  California  song  sparrows,  Melos- 
piza  m.  cooperi  M.  m.  saltonis.  Adjourned. 
— H.  S.  Swarth,  Secretary. 

December. — The  December  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  Saturday  ev’ening,  Decem- 
ber 16.  Vice-president  Carriger  was  in  the 
chair  and  the  following  members  present: 
Messrs.  Camp,  Coggins,  Grinnell,  Gifford, 
Taylor  and  Swarth.  The  minutes  of  the  No- 
vember meeting  were  read.  The  following, 
whose  names  were  presented  at  the  previous 
meeting,  were  elected  to  membership:  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Fox,  Miss  Sarah  R.  Atsatt,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Heald,  C.  L.  Whitcher,  F'.  H.  Ottmer,  R.  L. 
More,  and  R.  T.  Moore.  New  names  were  pre- 
sented as  follows:  Sherwood  Coffin,  proposed 
by  Joseph  Mailliard  and  Ernest  Mailliard; 
L.  W.  Welch,  proposed  by  L.  H.  Miller,  and 
G.  W.  Stevens  and  W.  A.  Strong,  proposed  by 
A.  B.  Howell.  A communication  from  the  sec- 
retarj"  of  the  Pacific  Association  of  Scientific 
Societies  was  read,  stating  that  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  the  Pacific  had  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association.  The  division  voted 
“yes”  on  the  application.  The  election  of 
officers  for  the  Northern  Division  for  1912  then 
took  place,  with  the  following  results:  Presi- 
dent, H.  L.  Coggins;  Vice-president,  H.  W. 
Carriger;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Swarth. 

W.  P.  Taylor  spoke  on  “The  Laws  of  Temp- 
erature Control,  with  special  reference  to  the 
birds  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Region”,  his  remarks 
calling  forth  considerable  discussion  from  his 
auditors.  Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth,  Sec- 
retary. 


For  Sale,  Exchange  and  Want  Column. — in  this  space  members  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on’ one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  Chambers  , 

Eagle  Rock.,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Notice — The  Power  Boat  Flyer  will  make 
an  extended  trip  to  Lower  California  waters 
about  April  1st,  1912  (sailing  date  subject  to 
pleasure  of  passengers);  two  berths  taken;  six 
more  open.  Collectors  desiring  to  make  the 
trip  notify  us  as  early  as  possible.  We  will 
visit  any  locality  desired  by  collectors  while  in 
these  waters.  The  Flyer  is  3 years  old,  45  feet 
long,  11  yi  feet  beam.  Equipped  with  sails  and 
a new  30  h.  p.  3 cyl.  Standard  Gas  Engine; 
speed  (3  tests  with  engine  half  open),  86  miles, 
9^  hours.  Charge  for  this  trip  very  reason- 
able. This  is  a trip  worth  while.  Write  C.  B. 
Linton,  125  IV.  Ocean  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

For  Exchange — O.  & O.  vol.  17,  nos.  1 to 
9 inclusive;  Journ.  Maine  Orn.  Soc.,  vol.  2,  no. 
1;  Birds  of  Wheeler  Survey;  34  publications  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences;  Catalog  of 
Water  Birds  of  California,  Bryant;  Catalog  of 
Birds  of  Lower  California,  Bryant;  Additions 
to  Ornithology  of  Guadalupe  Island,  Bryant. 
Also  391  1-4,  122  5-4,  346  1-2.  Will  exchange 
above  for  sets.  Send  lists.  H.  F.  Duprey, 
Dixon,  Calif. 

Wanted — Correspondence  with  all  persons 
who  have  done  any  kind  of  ornithological  work 
in  Wyoming.  Send  me  names  and  addresses 
of  yourselves  and  friends.  Ernest  Pieesbury 
Waeker,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  IVyom., 
Laramie,  Wyom. 

Wanted — Wilson  Bulletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  vol.  I complete;  II,  1,  2;  III,  8,  9; 
IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nos.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Wanted — Audubon  Ornith.  Biography,  vols. 
2,  4,  5;  Nuttall,  Manual,  1840,  2 vols.;  Bull. 
Cooper  Club,  I,  no.  1;  Bird  Lore,  vol.  II,  no.  2; 
and  others.  Also  bird  skins.  B.  H.  SwaeES, 
Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Wanted — Ornithologist  & Oologist,  vol.  13, 
no.  2,  Feb.  1888;  Osprey  3,  no.  7.  O.  Wid- 
MANN,  515  Von  Versen  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Exchange — A.  O.  U.  Nos.  1 1-4,  1-4; 
11  1-2;  16  1-1;  44  1-3;  (85)  1-1;  202  1-4;  201  1-5; 
263  1-4;  329  1-2:  339  1-3;  342  1-2;  346  1-2;  (359.1) 
1-5;  389  1-4;  390  1-7;  394c  1-5;  412a  1-7;  467  1-4; 
477  1-5;  487  1-4;  498  1-4;  498c  1-2;  5llb  1-4;  517 
1-3;  529  1-4;  540  1-4;  549  1-4;  550  1-4;  560  1-4; 
563  1-4;  581  1-4;  587  1-3;  598 1-4;  608  1-2;  624  1-4; 
648a  1-3;  659  1-4;  673  1-4;  674  1-5;  681  1-4;  687  1- 
4;  704  1-4;  721  1-6;  735a  1-4;  755  1-4;  Wandering 
Albatross  1-1;  Rock-hopper  Penguin,  single; 
King  Penguin  1-1,  end  blown.  John  H.  Fean- 
AGAN,  10  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  Saee — Report  on  Bird  Migration  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (Cook) ; The  English  spar- 
row in  North  America  (Barrows) ; Auk, 'vols.  6 
to  28;  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  (Coues) ; 
Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Coues);  Hawks  and 


Owls  of  the  U.  S.  (Fisher) ; Bird  Lore,  vols.  1 to 
12.  Write  for  complete  list.  W.  L.  BurneTT, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Wanted — Osprey,  vol.  1,  No.  2:  Osprey, 
vol.  4,  nos.  8,  9,  10.  C.  J.  Pennock,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.  . 

Wanted — A few  skins  of.  Golden  Plover  in 
exchange  for  California  skins  and  sets,  also  A1 
set  of  Black  Oystercatcher  to  exchange  for  set 
of  Woodcock.  G.  WiEEETT,  2123  Court  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wanted  for  Cash — Best  market  prices  paid 
for  Bird-Lore  vol.  2 no.  2 and  Wilson  Bulletin 
nos.  4,  6,  7 & 8.  Louis  S.  KoheER,  Bloomfield, 
N.f 

Wanted — Choice  sets  of  453a — 455a — 363 — 
469— 640— 646— 646b— 947— 651— 652b— 660-662 
—663a— 664— 672-  675a— 681c—  681e— 682  — 537 
_540_540a — 540b — 542  _ 542b — 546a  — 554a — 
559— 563a—  565 — 566 — 567e — 568  — 570  a — 573a 
—574a— 576— 579— 580—  580a  — 580b — 582 — 585 
585b— 594— 594b— 597a-  610a— 621  — 525— 629a 
—629c— 630 -631a— 632c— 634.  A.  E.  PRICE, 
Grant  Park,  III. 


BIRD  FOLKS 


Will  find  complete  outfits  for  Camp- 
ing and  Tramping  under  our  big 
roof. 

CLOTHING 

FOOTWEAR 

EQUIPMENT 

Small  calibre  guns  and  amunition,  game 
bags  and  carriers.  Kodaks  and 
Photo  Material. 

The  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

Greatest  Sporting  Goods  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Phones  Home  10087;  Main  8447 

1.38-143  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

A magnificent  work,  equal  to  Audubon's  Birds. — Education,  Boston. 

By  JACOB  H.  STUDER 

This  Book  contains  119  beautifully  colored  plates,  12x15  in.,  representing  over  800  birds,  drawn  and  colored  from  life 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Jasper.  The  shades  of  color,  the  fall  of  the  plumage,  the  characteristic  attitude,  and  the  botanical 
surroundings  are  wonderfully  exact.  The  text,  which  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  pronounced  “perfectly  reliable,”  covers  182 
pages,  and  is  based  on  the  field  observations  of  the  most  eminent  ornithologists.  The  whole  is  prefaced  by  a sys- 
tematic table  and  index  to  page,  plate,  and  figure,  arranged  according  to  the  classification  which  was  prepared  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  and  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  There  is  no  Ornithology  now  in  print  to 
compare  with  this  magnificent  work,  its  merits  being  attested  to  by  the  most  renowned  ornithologists  of  the  day. 
The  Book,  which  is  an  imperial  quarto,  and  bound  in  half  russia  leather,  with  cloth  sides  and  gilt  top,  has  always 
been  sold  for  $40.00.  OUR  SPECIAE  PRICE,  including  express  charges,  is  $10.00. 
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Being  a Manual  of  New  England  Ornithology 
Revised  and  Edited  from  the  manuscript  of  WINIFRED  A.  STEARNS 
By  DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES 

Illustrated  with  numerous  cuts  and  figures.  2 vols. , crown  8vo,  cloth.  Boston  [1881-83] . 
Published  at  $5.00.  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE $1.75 

VOLUME  I. — Oscines  (Singing  Birds). 

The  most  complete  cyclopedia  of  the  singing  birds  of  New  England  ever  published. 

VOLUME  II. — Non  Oscine  Passeres,  Birds  of  Prey,  Game  and  Water  Birds. 

Covers  not  only  New  England,  but  the  entire  northern  section  of  the  U.  S.,  and  Canada,  includ- 
ing Flycatchers,  Whippoorwills  and  Nighthawks,  Swifts,  Hummingbirds,  Kingfishers,  Cuckoos, 
Woodpeckers,  Owls,  Hawks,  American  Vultures,  Pigeons,  Turkeys,  Grouse,  Partridges,  Plovers, 
Oyster-catchers,  Avocets,  Stilts,  Phalaropes,  Snipe,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Gannets,  Pelicans,  Cormo- 
rants, Jaegers,  Gulls,  Terns,  Skimmers,  etc.,  etc. 


WILSON  (ALEX.)  AND  BONAPARTE  (C.  L.).  American  Ornithology;  or  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated  with  plates.  With  a sketch  of  the  life 
of  Wilson.  By  George  Ord,  and  a Classification  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  American 
Birds.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird.  3 vols.,  (large)  8vo,  and  folio  of  plates,  76  engraved  and  27  litho- 
graphed (103  together) , cloth  (as  new),  Phila.,  Porter  and  Coates.  No  date $25.00 
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Chapters  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States 

By  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 

Issued  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Natural  Science  Association  of  America 
This  volume  is  a handsomely  printed  royal  octavo  of  about  401)  pages,  illustrated  by  many  full-page  plates  and 
numerous  text  figures.  In  scheme  the  book  consists  of  a series  of  chapters  devoted  to  the  life  histories  of  many  of  the 
better-known  mammals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  the  United  States,  written  in  a thoroughly  instructive  and 
popular  style.  Scientific  technicalities  are,  however,  not  altogether  ignored,  but  are  so  incorporated  as  not  to  inter- 
fere vsdth  the  popular  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  as  a whole.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  consists  in 
the  elegant  half-tone  plates  reproduced  from  a remarkable  series  of  photographs,  all  made  by  Dr,  Shufeldt  himself  from 
the  living  forms.  Fully  four-fifths  of  these  are  of  the  size  of  life,  and  present  the  subjects  in  their  characteristic 
attitudes,  and  frequently  with  all  the  natural  surroundings  of  their  haunts  in  nature.  From  this  point  of  view  alone, 
these  figures  constitute  a series  highly  calculated  to  help  teachers  and  parents  throughout  the  world;  to  'educate 
students  and  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  correct  appreciation  of  form  of  living  creatures;  and  finally,  to  stand  as  models 
of  great  value  for  the  use  of  artists  and  taxidermists.  Indeed,  the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  but  of  the  greatest  use  to 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  while  in  the  library  of  the  general  reader  it  will  fill  the 
place  of  one  of  a class  of  works  upon  natural  history,  which,  in  the  age  of  biological  literature,  are  only  too  rarely 
produced,  given  over,  as  a majority  of  them  are,  to  the  more  technical  treatment  and  aspects  of  science.  The  author. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  writer  on  popular  and  scientific  natural  history,  for  many  years 
Associate  Zoologist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
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A WEEK  AFIEED  IN  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 
By  F.  C.  WILLARD 

WITH  SEVT'IN  PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

AS  DISTANT  fields  look  the  greenest,  so  the  giant  mesqnites  and 
sahuaros  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  seemed  more  inviting  than  the  for- 
ests of  the  Huachuca  Mountains  where  I was  collecting  rather 
unsuccessfully  at  the  time.  Consequently,  on  May  20.  1911,  I set  out  with 
my  Mexican  moso,  George.  We  left  Berner’s  in  Ramsay  Canyon  at  six  a.  m. 
and,  as  the  machine  ran  well,  were  thirty-two  miles  on  our  journey  by  nine 
o’clock  in  spite  of  some  very  rough  going.  At  this  point  a defective  trans- 
mission gear  broke  and  we  began  repairs.  1 will  not  inflict  on  the  reader  the 
way  we  passed  the  balance  of  the  day.  A sixteen  mile  walk,  a luckily  found 
telephone  and  some  accommodating  friends  from  Tombstone  furnished  a new 
gear  and  at  7 :30  that  evening  we  were  on  our  way  once  more. 

W’e  had  had  little  chance  to  look  for  birds  but  saw  a few.  Scorched 
Horned  Larks  {Otocoris  alpestris  adusta)  were  very  numerous  and  evidently 
nesting.  I saw  one  carrying  grass  and  found  its  partially  completed  nest.  While 
walking  to  secure  assistance  I also  found  a nest  of  the  White-necked  Raven 
{Corvus  cryptolenciis)  containing  seven  fresh  eggs.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a 
tall  yucca  standing  out  on  the  mesa.  Farther  on  I encountered  some  full  grown 
young  Western  Horned  Owls  (Bubo  virginianus  pallesccns)  in  a grove  of  giant 
cottonwoods.  They  appeared  to  have  been  raised  in  an  old  hawk’s  nest  in  the  top 
of  one  of  the  trees.  Here  I also  met  the  Vermilion  Flycatcher  { Pyrocephaliis 
riibinus  me. vie  anus) , Ash-throated  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  cincrascens) , Lucy 
Warbler  {b^ermivora  liiciae) , Sonora  Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  aestiva  soiwr- 
ana).  Western  Kingbird  (Tyranuns  verticalis ) , Say  Phoebe  (Sayornis  sayiis). 
White-winged  Dove  (Melopelia  asiatica) , Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura 
carolinensis) , Mexican  Ground  Dove  (ChaemcpcUa  p.  pallesccns) , and  Desert 
Sparrovv  Hawk  (Falco  sparverins  phalaena) . 
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W'r  spent  tlie  night  at  the  Empire  ranch,  getting  there  after  dark  with  but 
forty  miles  of  our  trip  completed.  We  camped  under  a small  mesquite  a short 
distance  from  the  ranch  house  and  close  to  a mixed  grove  of  willows  and  cotton- 
woods. Hundreds  of  the  Western  Kingbirds  were  nesting  in  this  grove,  which 
was  quite  extensive,  and  in  adjacent  mesquites.  All  the  other  small  species  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  found  here.  Also  the  Desert  Sparrow  ( Amphispiza  biliii- 
cata  dcscrficola)  and  Killdeer  { O.vyccluts  %'ocifcrus) . 

At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  Kingbirds  began  calling,  and  before  it 
was  light  .so  thoroughly  awakened  us  that  we  got  up  and  ])repared  our  breakfasts. 
I'ive-thirty,  with  the  sun  just  ]ieeping  over  the  A'hetstone  iMountains  to  the  east, 
found  us  on  the  road.  From  here  we  climbed  a long,  easy  grade  over  the  Black 
1 lorse  mountains  and  started  down  the  other  side,  passing  through  Rosemont 
with  its  deserted  buildings,  and  at  last  crossed  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
\'ail.  Here,  1 investigated  numerous  nests  of  the  Palmer  Thrasher  ( Toxostouia 
cim'irostrc  pahncri)  in  the  chollas  along  the  roadside  and  collected  one  nice  set 


l*'ig.  l.I.  LOOKING  DOWN  S.CBINO  CANVON,  IN  THE  WESTERN  FOOTHILLS  OF  THE 
SANTA  CATALINA  MOUNTAINS,  ARIZONA 

of  three  eggs.  Incubation  was  fresh.  About  noon  we  rolled  into  Tuc.son,  having 
lunched  a few  miles  out.  . A’e  recorded  eighty-eight  miles  to  this  point. 

Having  filled  our  reservoirs,  we  left  for  Sabino  Canyon  in  the  Santa  Catalina 
mountains,  northeast  of  Tuc.son.  Rough  roads  and  heavy  sands  were  met  with 
most  of  the  way.  Passing'  through  deserted  Fort  Lowell.  I wondered  in  which 
of  the  old  ruins  IMajor  Bendire  had  made  his  home.  We  crossed  the  Rillito  wash 
and  were  soon  among  the  giant  cactus.  Some  Western  IMartins  (Progne  siibis 
hcspci'ia  ) were  seen  hovering  about  one  and  investigating  its  various  ne.sting  holes. 

Boulders  and  a high  center  required  .some  road  work,  but  with  pick  and 
shovel  we  removed  them  and  were  not  long  delayed.  Three  p.  m.  found  us  in 
Sabino  Canyon,  fourteen  miles  from  Tucson  and  at  the  “head  of  navigation”  for 
all  vehicles.  There  were  numerous  Sunday  picnic  parties  about,  but  by  six 
o’clock  they  had  all  gone  and  we  were  left  alone.  I had  spent  the  intervening 
hours  reconnoitering  up  the  canyon,  looking  for  Broad-billed  Hummers  {Cyiiaii- 
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thus  latirostris) . iMales  were  quite  inimerou.s  l)ut  I saw  only  one  female,  .\rizona 
Hooded  Orioles  {Icfcnts  cuciillatiis  iiclsoiii)  were  nesting-  in  large  numbers.  I 
also  found  a nest  full  of  young  Arizona  W'oodpeckers  { Dryobatcs  arizoiuic)  old 
enough  to  leave  the  ne.st  when  1 climbed  u]).  The  ne.st  was  forty  feet  up  in  a dead 
branch  of  a small  cottonwood.  The  parents  were  gathering  food  from  the  giant 
cactus  with  which  the  sides  of  the  canyon  were  thickly  studded. 

As  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  whimpering  calls  of  Elf  Owls  {Micro- 
pallas  wliitncyi)  came  from 
every  side-  Two  alighted  in  a 
mesquite,  almost  within  reach 
of  our  hands  as  we  lay  beneath 
it.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  us  though  we  talked 
and  moved  quite  freely.  From 
high  up  on  the  canyon’s  rim 
came  the  “whoo-whoo”  of  a 
Western  Horned  Owl,  anrl  we 
could  see  it  silhouetted  again.st 
the  sky  as  it  flew  from  one  rock 
to  another.  The  owls  all  ceased 
calling  shortly  after  it  became 
real  dark,  and  the  canyon  was 
in  utter  silence.  The  cessation 
of  the  calling  was  so  abrupt  that 
we  could  almost  feel  the  silence. 

While  getting  breakfast  the 
next  morning  I heard  a 
Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher  (Poli- 
optila  phirnbea)  calling,  and 
after  a few  minutes  search 
found  its  partially  completed 
ne.st  in  a small  palo  verde.  The 
nest  was  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Both  birds  were 
present  but  the  female  only  was 
building. 

We  spent  the  balance  of  the 
morning  looking  for  Broad- 
billed Plummers’  nests  but  were 
unsuccessful.  One  female  was 
seen  but  was  too  swift  and  shy 
for  us  to  locate  her  nest. 

Judging  from  her  actions  she 
had  one  near  by,  as  she 
resented  the  intrusion  of  a Black  Idioebe  (Sayoniis  nigricans ) and  actually  drove 
it  away.  Several  pairs  of  \ erdins  ( Aunpanis  fhn'iceps)  were  building  in  l)ushes 
along  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  and  two  male  Arizona  Cardinals  { Cardinalis  c. 
sitpcrbns)  scolded  us,  but  we  could  not  locate  their  nests  nor  see  the  females.  A 


Fig.  14.  CUTTING*  INTO  TIIK  NPIST  HOLE  OK  .V 
GIL.^  WOODPECKER.  THE  LEFT  H.\ND  RR.\NCII 
HELD  AN  ELK  OWL’S  NEST 


pair  of  Ravens  {Corvns  corax  sinuatns)  were  seen  feeding  their  young  in  a nest 
placed  in  a small  cave  near  the  top  of  a low  cliff.  Xests  of  Arizona  Hooded 
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Orioles  were  everywhere,  and  contained  variously  fresh  or  incnbated  -eggs  or 
young  just  hatched.  Several  pairs  of  Rock  Wrens  (Salpinctcs  ohsoletus)  were 
present,  and  a pair  of  Canyon  Wrens  { Cathcrpcs  lucxicaiuis  cotispersus)  were 
feeding  a family  of  full  grown  young'. 

Discouraged  by  our  poor  luck,  we  worked  Imck  down  the  canyon,  going  some 
distance  below  our  camping  place.  A nest  full  of  young  Black  Phoebes  was 
found  on  a ledge  under  a projecting  boulder.  Several  White-throated  Swifts 
{Acroiiautes  melaiwlcucits)  were  skimming  a pool  of  water.  Otherwise  the 
results  were  a counterpart  of  our  experience  up  the  canyon.  We  investigated 
several  giant  cactuses  without  finding  anything  except  a family  of  young  Gila 
Woodpeckers  (Coitiirus  iiropygialis ) . There  were  three  young  fully  grown. 

Returning  to  the  machine,  we  lunched,  loaded  our  dunnage,  and  started 
toward  Tucson.  We  .stojiped  where  the  Martins  had  been  seen  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  nests.  By  using'  considerable  care  1 was  able  to  climb  about  a dozen  of 
tbe  large.st  giants.  Three  Elf  Owls  were  found  on  their  nests  and  one  set  of  three 
incubated  eggs  secured.  The  other  two  nests  contained  newly  hatched  young  and 
pipped  eggs.  Chollas  of  several  varieties  were  present,  and  we  found  several 
ne.sts  of  Palmer  Thrasher.  One  set  of  four  eggs  was  secured,  a very  unusual 
number.  I have  found  but  one  other  set  of  four,  taken  in  the  Huachuca 
Mountains. 

W'e  walked  about  a mile  from  this  point  and  came  to  the  wash  from  Sabino 
Canyon.  Sycamores  and  cottonwood  with  a few  willows  and  ash  trees  formed 
the  fringe  along  it,  but  bird  life  was  very  scarce.  I found  a House  Finch’s  nest 
built  in  an  old  Bullock  Oriole’s  nest.  It  contained  five  fresh  eggs.  Four  is  the 
usual  set  in  this  section,  though  five  is  not  an  uncommon  number.  Returning  to 
the  machine  from  here,  we  continued  on  into  Tucson,  and  picked  up  our  ladder 
which  I had  ordered.  It  was  a light  affair  sixteen  feet  long  and  was  readily 
carried  alongside  over  the  fenders. 

Since  it  was  late  by  this  time,  we  could  make  but  a short  run  a few  miles 
east  of  town  and  camp.  Darkness  overtook  us  before  we  finished  supper  and  had 
the  beds  made  down.  Texas  Nighthawks  ( Chordcilcs  a.  tcxcnsis)  were  quite 
numerous  and  darted  back  and  forth  close  to  our  heads.  The  growth  was  prin- 
cipally chollas  and  grease-wood,  with  some  small  mesquite  and  a few  palo  verde. 
Bendire  Thrashers  ( Toxostoina  bciidirci).  Palmer  Thrashers,  Plumbeous  Gnat- 
catchers,  Cactus  Wrens  ( Hclcodytcs  bruiiiicicapillus  coucsi)  and  Road-runners 
{Gcococcyx  calif oniiatiiis)  constituted  the  bird  life  in  that  immediate  section. 
Nests  of  young  of  all  the  species  mentioned  were  found  in  a few  minutes  walk  the 
next  morning.  We  secured  one  set  of  fresh  eggs  of  Bendire  Thrasher  and  found 
several  nests  of  the  same  ready  for  eggs.  It  seemed  to  be  just  l^etween  the  time 
for  the  first  and  second  broods  for  them.  Many  young  of  the  first  brood  were 
seen  running  around  among  the  chollas. 

We  did  not  tarry  long  here  but  pulled  out  for  the  mesquite  forest  eleven 
miles  south  of  the  city.  The  newly  completed  road  was  inches  deep  with  dust,  and 
the  old  road  full  of  chuck  holes,  .so  going  was  slow.  Arriving  at  the  first  sahuaro, 
scarred  with  the  assaults  of  former  years,  I shouldered  the  ladder  and  George 
carried  the  other  traps.  In  a few  moments  I was  among  the  arms  of  my  old 
antagonist  (they  always  seem  such  to  me),  and  the  first  hole  cut  into  gave  me  a 
fine  set  of  three  Elf  Owl.  I lifted  the  bird  from  the  nest  and  tossed  her  into  the 
air.  She  dropped  like  a stone  nearly  to  the  ground  and  then  spread  her  wings 
and  flew  off  into  the  underbrush.  Incubation  was  well  begun.  Carrying  my 
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ladder  to  the  next  giant  1 examined  the  holes  in  the  arms  fir.st  and  found  three 
young-  Gilded  h'lickers  (Colaf^fcs  chrysoidcs ) in  one  of  them.  One  after  another 
they  left  the  nest  and  flew  away,  getting  gradually  closer  to  the  ground  and 
finally  alighting  thereon  at  a distance  of  a hundred  yards  or  more.  One  tried  to 
alight  on  the  back  of  our  auto  seat  but  it  was  too  slippery  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  They  seemed  remarkably  strong  on  the  wing  for  their  finst  flight. 

The  next  sahuaro  held  a family  of  young  Mexican  Screech  Owls  (Otus  asio 
ciiieraccus).  There  were  three  of  them,  all  well  feathered  lint  with  considerable 
down  still  clinging  to  them,  (due  parent  was  in  another  hole  in  the  same  cactus. 
A set  of  Ash-throated  b'lycatchers  was  found  in  the  same  cactus.  It  was  iu  a hole 
in  an  arm  and  consisted  of  four  eggs  with  incubation  well  advanced.  The  ne.st 
was  a vile  mess  of  mixed  furs,  full  of  vermin,  which  1 unceremoniously  dumped. 
Other  giants  yielded  two  more  sets  of  Elf  Owl,  three  each,  and  several  nests  of 
young  Gilded  I'dickers.  One  nest  of  four  young  Gila  Woodpeckers  was  found 
and  several  young  of  this  s])ecies  were  seen  flying  about.  We  spent  the  whole 


Fig.  l.S.  CLUMPS  OF  CHOLL.-\  C.-\CTUS:  THE  F.WORITE  NESTING  SITE 
OF  P.4LMER  .4ND  BENDIRF:  THR.^SHERS 


day  in  this  fashion,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  mestiuite  forest  for  a distance 
of  some  six  miles.  That  night  we  camped  close  to  where  we  took  the  first  owl’s 
nest,  intending  to  go  into  the  forest  the  next  day. 

.Starting  at  the  break  of  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  stojiped  for  water  at  a 
Mexican  ranch  and  found  on  im[uiry  that  we  would  have  to  run  back  as  far  as 
Dos  Reales,  an  Indian  village  close  to  San  Xavier  Mission.  The  name  of  this 
village,  translated  into  the  English  language,  means  “Two  Hits,"  or  twenty-five 
cents.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  that  sum. 

The  mesquite  forest  is  on  an  Indian  reservation,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  all  cut  off  yet.  The  mesquite  trees  are  wonders  of  their  kind.  There 
were  .some  whose  trunks,  at  the  base,  scaled  over  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  large 
bases  branched  a few  feet  from  the  ground  into  several  limbs  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  tallest  reached  a height  of  over  sixty  feet.  The  under- 
growth is  a thick  mass  of  hackberry,  etc.,  with  various  thorny  bushes  growing 
close  to  the  ground.  Meandering  wood  roads  lead  in  every  direction  and  one  can 
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never  be  quite  sure  he  is  on  the  right  one.  Into  this  tangled  wildwood  we  drove 
some  four  miles  from  the  village.  Then  leaving  our  vehicle,  we  began  to  work 
across  the  forest,  being  careful  to  work  hack  in  the  direction  we  had  come  from 
so  as  to  have  our  auto  tracks  to  follow  when  we  were  ready  to  return. 

Least  \dreo  (l^irco  belli  pnsillus),  Arizona  Pyrrhuloxia  { Pyrrhulo.via  siim- 
ata).  Western  Mockingbird  {Minins  polyglottos  Icncoptcrus) , Ilullock  Oriole 
(Icterus  bullocki),  Lucy  Warbler  (Vennivora  litciae),  \'ermilion  Flycatcher 
{ Pyrocephalus  r.  iiiexicaiiits) . Gamhel  Partridge  { Lophortyx  gambeli),  \Trdin 
(Ann  pants  fhn’iceps) , Ahert  Towhee  (Pipilo  aberti),  Long-tailed  Chat  (Icteria 
rirciis  lotigicauda)  and  Phainopepla  { Phainnpcpla  niteiis)  were  present  in 
swarms.  White-winged  Doves  outnumbered  any  two  of  those  mentioned. 
Alourning  Dove,  IMexican  (iround  Dove,  Ash-throated  h'lycatcher,  and  Arizona 
1 1 coded  Oriole  were  very  numerous. 


Fijr.  16.  NEST  OP  P.^LMER  THR.\SHER'  IN  CHOLL-'^  CACTUS 

Cooper  Taiiager  {Piranga  rubra  cooperi)  and  P)aird  Wren  (Thryomaucs 
bezAckii  leucogaster)  were  also  common  and  their  cheery  songs  were  very  much 
in  evidence.  Most  of  these  species  had  3ioung.  Phainopeplas  and  Cooper  Tanagers 
were  building. 

The  bird  we  were  looking  for  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  That  was  the 
Afexican  Goshawk  (Asturina  plagiafa).  AVe  walked  miles  hack  and  forth  hut  did 
not  find  a single  set,  and  saw  hut  one  bird.  A few  Cooper  Hawks  (Accipitcr 
cooperi)  were  seen,  hut  none  of  their  ne.sts  were  found,  either. 

No  sets  worth  taking  were  found.  Once,  as  1 stooped  under  a hush,  a little 
A lexical!  Ground  Dove  dropped  at  my  feet  and  fluttered  off.  I looked  hack  and 
there  was  one  young  one  in  a nest  against  which  T had  nearly  hutted  my  head. 
Numerous  nests  of  young  of  the  three  doves  mentioned  were  examined  with  the 
purpose  of  confirming  an  observation  T had  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  young 
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in  the  nest.  The  young  Mourning  Doves  always  face  in  the  same  direction. 
Those  of  the  White-wing'ed  and  [Mexican  Ground  Doves  always  face  in  opposite 
directions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  position  the  young  of  the 
Inca  Dove  have  in  the  nest.  As  I have  figured  it  out,  they  should  both 
face  in  the  same  direction  like  the  Mourning  Dove,  not  to  keep  the  ratio  even  but 
because  in  many  respects  they  remind  me  very  much  of  the  latter.  I have  never 
found  them  nesting  and  consequently  have  no  data  to  refer  to. 

Leaving  the  forest  at  about  four  p.  m.,  a frail  bridge  over  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  nearly  precipitated  us  into  its  muddy  bottom.  Mentioning  this  reminds 
me  of  an  interesting  phenomenon  I have  observed  in  connection  with  the  above 
named  river.  Going  in  we  crossed  from  the  left  bank  to  the  right  and  followed  a 
level  road  for  several  miles.  While  walking  we  found  ourselves  on  the  left  bank 
again  without  having  recrossed  the  river.  It  proved  quite  a puzzle  to  me  until  I 
discovered  that  it  disappeared  underground  and  reappeared  further  down  in  the 
shape  of  springs. 

On  leaving  the  forest  we  stopped  to  look  among  some  giant  cactuses  which 
covered  a small  hill,  for  the  nest  of  a pair  of  Arizona  Crested  Flycatcher  {Myi- 


P'ig-.  17.  TYPIC.^n  EnF  OWE  COUNTRY  NE.-VR  TUCSON.  FEAT  MESA,  COVERED  WITH 
CREOSOTE  BUSHES,  AND  WITH  SC.ATTERED  CEUMPS  OF  GIANT  CACTUS 

archils  incxicanus  magister) . They  did  not  seem  to  have  a nest  and  as  I knew 
it  was  a little  early  for  them  we  did  not  spend  much  time  here,  but  pushed  on  back 
toward  Tucson.  A short  distance  from  the  village  of  Dos  Reales  I saw  some 
Western  Martins  hovering  around  a large  branching  sahuaro,  so  we  delayed  our 
departure  and  went  over  to  them.  I examined  all  the  holes  carefully,  but  nest 
building  had  not  yet  begun.  However,  I secured  a nice  set  of  four  Gilded  Flicker 
in  which  incubation  had  started.  I also  found  a completed  nest  of  Arizona 
Crested  Flycatcher  but  no  eggs.  The  presence  of  a snake  skin  in  the  nest  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  nest  from  that  of  an  Ash-throat.  The  birds, 
also,  were  present. 

Continuing  on  to  Tucson  we  went  through  the  town  and  about  eight 
miles  farther  to  the  east.  Here  we  camped  just  in  time  to  get  settled  before  it 
was  too  dark  to  see.  Next  morning  we  pushed  on  a few  miles  to  the  Rillito, 
stopping  to  look  at  some  giant  cactus.  A nice  set  of  four  Elf  Owl  eggs  was  our 
first  reward.  Incubation  was  far  advanced,  and  as  I climbed  up  my  ladder  the 
female  peeked  out  at  me  and  snapped  her  mandibles.  She  retreated  as  I got  closer 
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and  was  on  the  eggs  when  1 felt  in  the  hole.  They  seem  to  exhibit  this  uneasiness 
only  when  the  eggs  are  highly  incubated  or  when  there  are  newly  hatched  young, 
and  not  very  frequently  even  then.  When  there  are  no  eggs  and  both  birds  of  the 
pair  are  in  the  nest  hole,  one  is  likely  to  crawl  up  to  the  entrance  and  look  out  at 
any  intruder.  At  such  times  they  do  not  snap  their  mandibles  and,  in  retreating, 
gradually  fade  out  of  sight  with  a movement  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

As  I carried  my  ladder  to  the  next  cactus,  a Gambel  Partridge  flushed  from 
under  a small  mescpiite,  and  glancing  that  way  I saw  a nest  full  of  eggs  in  a slight 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  mesquite  and  without  any  protecting  cover.  The  twelve 
eggs  it  contained  were  fresh.  One  of  them  had  two  large  claw  holes  in  it  and  was 
partially  dried  up.  The  bird  could  be  heard  calling  near  by  while  I was  engaged 
in  photographing  the  nest  and  eggs. 

C'limbing  the  next  cactus  I cut  into  a hole  around  which  two  Gila  Wood- 
peckers were  making  a big  fuss.  There  was  nothing  in  it.  I think  it  is  their 
habit  to  dig  fresh  holes  after  raising  their  brood  of  young.  These  fresh  holes 
are  not  occupied  that  year  but  are  made  use  of  the  next  year  when  the  sap  has 
had  a chance  to  dry  and  form  the  hard  lining  which  coats  the  inside  of  all  the 
cavities.  1 have  found  but  one  fresh  hole  occupied  as  a nest. 

Farther  on  I found  a set  of  five  Ash-throated  F'lycatcher  eggs  just  hatching. 
In  the  same  cactus  was  a nest  with  young  Mexican  Screech  Owls,  how  many  I 
do  not  know,  as  when  I first  put  my  hand  into  the  hole  one  bit  me.  I jerked  my 
hand  out  to  find  it  covered  with  bedbugs  of  all  sizes,  hundreds  of  them.  How  I 
did  hustle  to  get  rid  of  them,  spending  some  ten  minutes  of  precious  time  care- 
fully examining  to  see  that  not  the  smalle.st  mite  remained  to  crawl.  How  the 
young  owls  could  survive  is  a mystery  to  me.  1 think  the  hole  must  have  become 
infected  from  bats  which  quite  commonly  roost  in  such  places. 

The  next  giant  had  a Cactus  Wren  {Hclcodytcs  hriinncicapiUiis  couesi)  nest 
in  it.  A large  open  cavity  had  been  stuffed  full  of  the  usual  mass  of  grass  and 
feathers  which  constitutes  this  bird’s  nest.  There  were  three  well  incubated  eggs 
of  an  unusually  dark  type.  It  looked  very  odd  to  see  this  nest  in  such  an  unusual 
situation.  There  were  plenty  of  normal  nesting  sites  all  around,  too,  and  that 
such  a one  should  be  selected  would  probably  have  to  be  laid  to  the  eccentricity 
of  the  individual  bird. 

Crossing  the  Rillito  we  went  a couple  of  miles  and  examined  several  very 
tall  sahuaros  and  took,  another  set  of  four  Elf  Owl,  with  incubation  far  advanced. 
We  also  found  young  of  iMexican  Screech  Owl,  Gilded  Flicker  and  Gila  Wood- 
pecker. 

As  we  were  intending  to  start  for  Tombstone  that  day  we  could  go  no 
farther.  Getting  back  to  Tucson,  we  replenished  our  oil  and  gasoline  and  about 
ten  A.  M.  started  on  the  homeward  trail.  A terrific,  hot  wind  was  blowing  which 
made  driving  very  unpleasant.  The  heat  caused  some  tire  trouble  so  we  did  not 
stop  for  any  collecting  and  about  five  o’clock  reached  the  Empire  Ranch  again. 
Leaving  here  at  six-thirty  the  next  morning  we  stopped  to  look  through  some 
mesquites,  and  secured  a set  of  badly  incubated  eggs  of  the  Swainson  Hawk 
{Butco  swaiitsoiii) , and  one  of  almost  fresh  Western  Redtail  {Buteo  borealis 
cahirns).  May  26  is  a pretty  late  date  for  the  latter  to  have  eggs.  Both  these 
nests  were  about  fifteen  feet  up  in  small  mesciuites. 

In  crossing  a flat  covered  with  sacaton  grass  I saw  and  heard  several 
iMeadowlarks  ( StnnicUa  iieglccta),  and  while  watching  them  heard  the  unmis- 
takable notes  of  a Grasshopper  Sparrow  {Aininodrainus  savannaruin  bitnacn- 
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lotus).  I spent  some  time  looking  for  the  nests  of  the  latter  but  was  not  success- 
ful. There  were,  apparently,  two  pairs  of  them  aliout  one  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  occurrence  of  this  bird  at  this  season  was  very  much  of  a surprise  to  me. 
There  were  numerous  Killdeer  along  a small  .stream  flowing  from  a spring  in 
this  flat,  and  I walked  up  .so  quietly  1 almost  stepped  on  one  before  she  saw  me 
and  left  her  nest  and  three  pretty  eggs.  Several  nests  of  White-necked  Raven 
about  ready  for  eggs  were  found  in  the  mesquites,  but  we  were  a little  early  for 
eggs.  Resuming  our  journey  we  crossed  through  IMescal  gap  where  we  saw 
Scott  Orioles  (Icterus  parisonuu)  and  Western  Lark  Sparrows  (CIwudcstcs 
grauiinacus  strigatus),  but  as  we  were  in  a hurry  to  reach  the  San  Pedro  river  at 
Fairbanks  for  a little  collecting  we  did  not  stop  to  look  for  nests.  We  arrived 


Fig.  LS.  ne.st  of  g.^mbee  ouaie,  .at  the  foot  of  .4  mesouite  bush 


there  about  one  o’clock,  and  after  lunch  put  in  the  balance  of  the  day  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  In  a small  mixed  grove  of  cottonwoods  and  willows  I found 
two  nests  of  Traill  Flycatcher  (Euipidoua.r  trailli)  with  three  fresh  eggs  in  each. 
Also  collected  a set  of  four  Lucy  Warbler  eggs  from  a hole  in  a low  dead  willow 
stump.  Incubation  was  far  advanced.  The  female  was  flushed  but  did  not  make 
much  of  a demonstration  and  disappeared  entirely  before  I had  finished  taking 
a photograph  of  the  nesting  site. 

Sonora  Yellow  Warblers  were  quite  numerous  and  I took  one  set  of  three 
eggs  from  a nest  fifteen  feet  up  in  a slender  willow.  Two  nests  of  young  Costa 
Hummers  (Calypte  costae ) were  also  found  here.  One  held  newly  hatched  young 
and  the  other,  young  about  grown. 
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Crossing'  the  river  we  spent  some  time  trying  to  locate  the  nest  of  a Yellow- 
throat  (Gcothlypis  trichas  occidciitalis)  but  without  success.  This  bird  was 
present  all  along  the  irrigating  ditches,  but  the  nests  were  so  well  hidden  I could 
not  locate  a single  one.  WYstern  Tine  Grosbeaks  ( Guiraca  cacnilca  la::ula)  were 
seen  in  several  places  among  the  willows  which  lined  the  irrigating  ditches,  but 
it  was  too  early  for  their  nests.  Sets  of  Desert  Song  Sparrow  {Melos pisa 
uiclodia  f alias ) with  four  fresh  egg's,  in  a low  bush,  and  Bullock  Oriole,  five  eggs, 
incubation  begun,  from  a nest  hung  at  the  tip  of  a drooping  willow  branch,  were 
our  next  finds. 

As  I crowded  my  way  through  a dense  thicket  of  small  willows  there  was  a 
flutter  of  wings,  and  right  under  my  hand  was  a nest  of  ]\Iexican  Ground  Dove 
with  its  two  pretty  eggs,  nearly  fresh.  1 had  just  finished  packing  them  and 


Fig.  16.  nests  of  SWAINSON  hawk  in  MESQUITE.  THE  UPPERMO.ST 
IS  THE  OCCUPIED  NEST 

Started  on,  when  a single  "quak”  overhead  made  me  look  up  just  in  time  to  sec 
an  Anthony  Green  Heron  (Bitforides  viresceiis  aiithoiiyi)  leave  its  nest  twenty 
feet  up.  in  a willow  .so  slender  it  would  scarcely  hold  my  weight  as  I climbed  and 
collected  the  set  of  five  fresh  eggs.  While  packing  the  eggs,  I heard  a hummer, 
and  there,  close  by,  was  a female  Costa  feeding  two  young  nearly  grown. 

It  was  getting  late,  .so  we  started  back  toward  our  machine.  On  the  way, 
George  was  delighted  to  find  a nest  of  Costa  Hummer  with  two  fresh  eggs  in  it. 
The  nest  was  placed  five  feet  up  on  a drooping  branch  of  a willow.  I located  a 
nest  of  Western  Blue  Grosbeak  almost  completed.  \Yrmilion  Flycatchers  were 
numerous  liut  nearly  all  of  them  had  young.  Long-tailed  Chats  and  Sonora  Red- 
wings (Agclaiiis  plwcniccus  sonoricusis)  were  common,  but  only  partial  sets  of 
either  were  found.  Abert  Towhee  was  just  beginning  to  ne.st  also.  As  we 
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walked  along  under  some  tall  cottonwoods  we  flushed  a flock  of  Turkey  Ihizzards 
{Cafhartcs  aura  scptcutrionalis)  which  made  them  their  roosting  place.  There 
were  close  to  a hundred  of  them,  and  the  air  was  black  with  their  broad  wings  as 
they  swung  round  and  round  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

We  reached  the  machine  just  at  dusk  and  after  a hasty  supper,  loaded  our 
baggage  and  started  on  the  last  ten  miles  of  our  trip,  arriving  in  Tomb.stone  at 
nine  o’clock. 

Our  speedometer  registered  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  for  the  trip. 
While  not  up  to  my  expectations  as  a collecting'  trip,  it  had  been  successful  enough 
to  be  satisfactory,  with  variety  enough  to  make  it  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


PASSERELLA  STEPHEN  SI  IN  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIh'ORNlA 

By  JOSEPH  MAILLIARD 
WITH  THREE  PHOTOS 

UNTIL  recently  there  has  been  no  sufficiently  large  series  of  Passerclla  got- 
ten together  in  California  to  permit  of  intelligent  comparison  of  the  var- 
ious individuals  a collector  might  obtain.  This  lack  of  material  for  com- 
parison has  left  him  in  the  dark  as  to  subspecific  determinations.  But 
now,  under  the  care  of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  L^niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Berkeley,  there  is  a fine  working  series  consisting  of  specimens  belong- 
ing to  the  museum  it.self,  and  to  the  Grinnell,  Swarth  and  Morcom  collections. 
These  contain  specimens  of  Passerclla  taken  in  many  places  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st, 
from  Southern  California  to  as  far  north  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  many  of 
them — notably  the  northern  forms  and  P.  stcphensi — having  been  taken  on  their 
breeding  grounds  either  actually  during  the  breeding  sea.son  or  before  the  young 
were  old  enough  to  migrate. 

Realizing  this  to  be  our  opportunity,  it  seemed  time  for  us  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  identifying  the  various  individuals  of  this  group  in  our  own  col- 
lection (collection  of  J.  & J.  W.  Mailliard,  San  F'rancisco ) , the  majority  of  which 
were  migrants  or  winter  residents.  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  of  the  Museum  of  Ver- 
tebrate Zoology  gave  us  most  generous  assi.stance  in  this  work,  and  as  he  had 
personally  collected  many  breeding  specimens  his  assistance  was  especially  valu- 
able. 

It  happens  that  in  very  cold  winters  on  the  Rancho  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
County,  California,  we  have  sometimes  found,  in  a sort  of  rocky  mesa  covered 
with  dwarfed  cypress,  ceanothus  and  low,  scrubby  manzanita  bushes,  on  the  top  of 
the  range,  a form  of  Passerclla  that  differed  from  the  commonly  found  winter 
forms  in  having  a very  heavy  bill  and  being  of  a much  lighter  and  more  grayish 
coloration.  C.  A.  Allen  of  San  Geronimo  (postoffice  formerly  known  as  Nicasio) 
took  quite  a few'  of  these  in  times  past  and  sold  them  to  eastern  collectors  as 
P.  i.  megarJiyncha — Thick-billed  Sparrow — and  as  far  as  we  know^  they  have 
always  been  so  accepted.  In  fact  this  form  is  mentioned  by  the  writer  in  “Land 
Birds  of  Marin  County,  Cal.”  (Condor,  ii,  May,  1900,  p.  62),  under  incgarhyncha 
as  “casual  visitant,”  with  no  comment  since,  and  is  now'  in  the  Third  Edition  of 
the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  of  North  American  Birds  as  such.  There  should  be 
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some  of  these  specimens  collected  by  C.  A.  Allen  now  in  the  collections  of  W'il- 
liam  Brewster,  Outram  Bangs.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  perhaps  others. 

Never  having  seen  true,  uiegarliyiiclia,  the  very  large  bills  of  the  Marin 
County  individuals  allayed  all  suspicion  on  our  part  as  to  their  being  anything 
else,  or  as  to  the  name  not  being  absolutely  appropriate ; and  .so  sure  had  we 
been  that  these  were  of  this  form  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  lot  taken 
over  to  Berkeley  for  comparison  with  the  Passerclla  series  in  the  museum  there. 


Eijj.  2n.  spr;ciM?:NS  of  stephkns  -\nd  thick-billed  sp.^rrows:  no.  1, 
Pa'sserella  stcphensi  kro.m  the  san  bernardino  mountains; 

NO.  2,  /’.  siephensi  from  The  southern  sierra  Nevada; 

NO.  2,  stephensi  from  marin  county;  no.  4, 

/t  i.  niegiu'hyncha  from  placer  county 
PHOTO  BY  JOS.  MAILLIARD 

Our  specimens  from  the  Sierra  Xevadas  and  foothills  we  had  called 
sc/iisfacea : but  on  account  of  the  subspecific  differences  being  so  entirely  rela- 
tive one  must  have  a starting  point  for  comparison,  as  bald  descriptions  often 
fail  to  convey  the  proper  ideas.  On  making  comparison  with  the  University  of 
California  series  we  found  that  while  some  of  our  Sierra  specimens  taken  in 
rhe  fall  or  winter  were  actually  schistacca,  the  breeding  birds  were  iiicgarhyiiclta. 
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Upon  ascertaining  this  we  compared  our  heavily  billed  winter  visitants  with 
those  in  our  own  collection  which  were  now  properly  identified,  and  while  the 
resemblance  to  stephensi  came  into  mind,  it  was  dismissed  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  that  migrating  birds  winter  south  of  their  breeding  grounds  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  apparently). 

Hence  we  came  to  the  conclusion  for  the  moment  that  there  must  be  an  undis- 
covered form  breeding  somewhere  to  the  north  of  us.  Our  breeding  birds  from 
the  Sierras  were  taken  east  of  us  and  were  true  megarhyncha,  as  above  mentioned. 
So  we  could  not  look  in  that  direction  for  anything  to  correspond.  Now,  after 
taking  these  to  Berkeley  and  going  over  them  most  carefully  with  Mr.  Grinnell, 
we  are  compelled  to  place  them  with  stephensi,  this,  so  far  as  at  present  knowm, 
making  another  exception  to  the  rule  cited  above. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  intended  to  show  the  similarity  of  the 


Fig.  21.  WINTER  HOME  OF  STEPHENS  FOX  SPARROW  IN  MARIN  COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA.  ROUGH  HILLS  COVERED  WITH  DWARFED  CYPRESS 
■AND  CEANOTHUS  AND  MANZANITA  BRUSH. 

PHOTO  BY  JOS.  MAILLIARD 

bills  of  stephensi  taken  on  their  breeding  grounds  and  one  of  the  examples  from 
Marin  County.  Also  it  shows  the  difference  in  size  between  stephensi  and  megar- 
hyncha. No.  1 was  taken  on  July  15,  1905,  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  at  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  is  in  rather  worn  plumage, 
but  is  stephensi  without  any  manner  of  doubt.  No.  2,  taken  by  W.  P.  Taylor, 
July  21,  1911,  also  in  worn  plumage,  comes  from  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  in  the 
mountains  of  southern  Tulare  County,  where  these  birds  were  found  breeding 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierras,  and  which  constitutes  the  northernmost  breed- 
ing station  of  stephensi.  No.  3 is  from  Marin  County,  and  is  in  fresh  fall  plumage. 

These  three  specimens  were  selected  for  photographing  on  account  of  the 
bills  being  very  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  makeup  of  the  skins  being  such 
that  the  bills  lie  in  almost  the  same  position  in  all.  No.  3 I have  fair  reason  to 
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believe  was  raised  on  the  spot  where  it  was  taken,  being  one  of  a small  flock  I 
saw  while  out  deer  hunting  about  the  beginning  of  September.  These  late  sum- 
mer birds  were,  in  my  opinion,  a family  whose  parents  had  been  crippled  by 
either  C.  A.  Allen  or  myself  in  the  previous  winter,  and  apparently  had  bred  there. 
'Phey  were  not  discovered  early  enough  in  the  season  to  make  this  certain,  but  all 
our  other  specimens,  and  all  those  taken  by  Allen,  were  winter  specimens,  found 
on  the  range  after  heavy,  cold  storms  in  the  mountains,  and  especially  during 
cold,  snowy  weather  in  Marin  County.  We  have  only  nine  of  these  in  all,  and  for 
some  reason  all  are  females. 

Xo.  4 in  this  photograph  is  a breeding  bird  from  lUue  Canyon,  Idacer 
County,  California,  and  is  true  iiiegarhynclia.  While  the  bill  of  this  form  is 
larger  than  any  other  Passcrclla  except  stef^hcnsi,  it  does  not  make  much  of  a 


Fig.  22.  SUMMKR  HOME  OE  STEPHENS  FOX  SPARROW;  NORTH  SIDE  OF  TAHQUITZ 
PEAK,  8500  feet,  SAN  JACINTO  MOUNTAINS,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  MOUN- 
TAIN SLOPES,  COVERED  WITH  MANZANITA  AND  CHINQUAPIN;  THE  SCATTERED 
TREES  ARE  LODGE-POLE  PINES  AND  SMALL  SILVER  FIRS.  PHOTO  FROM  COL- 
LECTION OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

showing  alongside  the  latter,  and  is  introduced  into  the  picture  to  show  how 
great  the  difference  is. 

L'p  to  last  summer  the  range  of  sfcpliciisi  as  known  was  restricted  to  the 
higher  altitudes  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state — San  Jacinto,  San  Bernardino, 
San  Ciabriel  and  Tejon  mountains,  while  some  fall  specimens  have  been  taken  in 
Santa  Barbara  County.  In  the  latter  county  iMr.  J.  H.  Bowles  thinks  they  may 
possibly  breed,  as  he  secured  some  specimens  early  in  September  on  Little  Pine 
Alountain.  Bnt  this  date  is  too  late  to  prove  that  they  breed  there.  During'  this 
last  summer,  however,  Mr.  Grinnell  came  across  this  form  breeding,  greatly  to  his 
surprise,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierras  in  Tulare  County,  his  northernmost  take 
being  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Sequoia  X'ational  Park,  and  in 
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about  the  latitude  of  southern  Monterey  County.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Sierras 
there  were  none,  nor  was  any  Passerclla  found  as  far  as  the  Museum  expedition 
went  to  the  north  of  this  limit.  We  know  that  inegarhyncha  comes  in  still  farther 
north,  hut  between  ]\It.  Whitney  and  the  southern  half  of  Tulare  County  there 
seems  to  be  a hiatus  as  far  as  Passerclla  is  concerned. 

The  situation  now  is  that  stephensi  has  been  found  breeding  as  far  north  as 
above  outlined  in  Tulare  County,  possibly  wintering  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
and  an  occasional  winter  visitor  to  Marin  County,  very  much  farther  north.  The 
distance  from  its  next  most  northern  record  to  Marin  County  is  something  like  175 
or  200  miles,  at  least,  with  plains,  lowlands,  rivers  or  bays  to  cross,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  records  between  these  extremes,  making  this  situation  an  extremely  inter- 
esting one,  and  proving  that  there  is  room  for  a lot  of  investigating  in  this  line- 
It  also  apparently  shows  another  exception  to  the  rule  that  birds  do  not  winter 
north  of  their  breeding  grounds. 

The  two  photographs  herewith  presented  are  to  show  the  similarity  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  stephensi  in  its  breeding'  range  in  tbe  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
and  in  its  wintering  place  in  Marin  County.  Both  localities  are  rocky,  waste  areas, 
covered  with  cypress  in  Marin  County — which  is  replaced  by  chinquapin  on  the 
breeding  ground,  though  a little  of  this  is  found  in  Marin  County  also,  and  with 
ceanothus  and  manzanita  in  both  places.  In  Marin  the  elevation  at  which  these 
birds  are  found  is  about  1500  feet  while  in  their  southern  breeding  grounds  it 
varies  from  7000  to  9000  feet.  Singularly  to  state  they  are  found  in  Marin  County 
only  upon  the  very  tops  of  the  ranges,  and  never  even  such  a small  matter  as  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  tops,  although  the  conditions  may  seem  absolutely 
the  same. 


NESTING  OF  THE  CANADA  GOOSE  AT  LAKE  TAHOE 
By  MTLTON  S.  ray 

WITH  FOUR  PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

Michael  RYAN,  an  old  settler  of  Lake  Valley,  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
noted  geese  nesting  at  Rowland’s  Marsh  almost  every  spring  since 
he  first  came,  thirty  years  ago.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I failed  to  record 
the  bird  on  trips  through  the  marsh  in  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1906;  and  while 
a large,  noisy  bird  like  the  Canada  Goose  could  hardly  be  overlooked-  I must 
acknowledge  not  visiting  some  of  the  sections  of  the  marsh  where  I have  since 
found  it  rather  common. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  goose  was  made  on  the  first  of  June,  1909, 
when  I came  upon  a pair  at  the  north  end  of  the  marsh.  The  birds  were  very 
wild  and  kept  well  out  of  gun  range.  I searched  the  vicinity  but  failed  to  locate 
any  nest.  Some  days  later  I learned  that  the  keeper  of  a nearby  resort  had  a 
short  time  previously  collected  a nest  of  eggs  of  the  goose.  These  he  had 
hatched  beneath  a domestic  hen,  and  the  young  were  successfully  reared.  I feel 
quite  sure  it  was  the  parents  which  I observed,  and  also  feel  rather  certain  it 
was  the  only  pair  in  the  marsh  that  year. 

On  arriving  at  Bijou,  May  20,  1910,  I was  informed  that  geese  had  become 
more  abundant  than  ever  in  the  marsh,  and  that  residents  who  lived  close  by  had 
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been  accustomed  to  make  frequent  excursions  in  late  April  and  early  ]\lay  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  fresh  g’oose  eggs  for  use  on  the  table.  ]\Ir.  Connolly 
of  Bijou,  having  a permit,  collected  a set  which  he  placed  to  hatch  under  a hen, 
but  without  success.  Shortly  after,  the  local  game  warden  issued  warning,  and 
the  rifling  of  goose  nests  was  .stopped. 

Anxious  to  learn  .something  of  their  ne.sting  habits,  and  hoping  I might  be 
in  time  to  find  a nest  or  so.  May  23  found  me  rowing  up  the  fresh  water  sloughs 
of  the  marsh,  unmindful  of  the  numerous  terns,  blackbirds,  and  other  swamp 
denizens,  in  my  quest  for  a prospective  home  of  the  goose.  Nor  was  I long 
without  reward,  for  when  about  one  hundred  feet  from  a little  island  that  boasted 
of  a few  lodgepole  pine  saplings  and  one  willow,  a goose  rose  from  her  nest,  took 
a short  run,  and  rising  with  heavy  flight  and  loud  cries,  flew  out  to  open  water, 
where  she  was  joined  by  her  mate.  The  cries  of  the  pair  echoed  so  loudly  over 


t'ig.  2.3.  NEST  OF  CAN.\DA  GOOSE:  DEAD  MAN’S  ISLAND,  LAKE  T.AHOE. 
THE  EGGS  WERE  COVERED  WITH  DOWN  BY  THE  PARENT  BIRD 
WHEN  leaving  THE  NEST 


the  marsh  that  it  seemed  the  whole  region  must  be  awakened. 

Landing  on  the  island  I found  on  the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  willow,  a 
large  built-up  nest  with  seven  almost  fresh  eggs.  The  nest  was  composed  wholly 
of  dry  marsh  grasses  and  down,  and  measured  twenty-two  inches  over  all,  while 
the  cavity  was  eleven  inches  across  and  three  inches  deep.  The  eggs  measured 
in  inches:  3.43x2.21,  3.40x2.21,  3.32x2.25,  3.31x2.22,  3.20x2.25,  3.13x2.25, 
3.06x2.15.  They  are  dull  yellowish  white  in  color,  and  in  shape  vary  from  ovate 
to  elongate  ovate. 

After  a row  of  several  miles  1 noticed  a gander  in  the  offing,  whose  swimming 
in  circles  and  loud  honking  gave  assurance  that  the  nesting  precincts  of  another 
jiair  had  been  invaded.  A heavily  timbered  island,  now  close  at  hand,  seemed 
the  most  probable  nesting  place.  This  isle  was  so  swampy  that  most  of  the 
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growth  had  been  killed,  and  fallen  trees,  other  impedimenta,  and  the  icy  water, 
made  progress  difficult.  1 had  advanced  but  a short  distance,  however,  when  a 
goose  flushed  from  her  nest  at  the  foot  of  a dead  tree.  This  nest  was  very  similar 
to  the  first  one  found,  and.  like  it.  also  held  seven  eggs,  but  these  were  consider- 
ably further  along  in  incubation.  The  set  varies  only  slightly  in  shape  and  color- 
ation from  the  first.  The  eggs,  however,  average  considerably  larger,  measuring: 
3.71  X 2.31,  3.68  x 2.34,  3.62  x 2.26,  3.48  x 2.31,  3.41  x 2.27,  3.31  x 2.25,  3.18  x 2.25. 

On  the  homeward  journey,  while  returning  through  the  marsh  by  a different 
channel,  1 beheld  the  snake-like  head  of  a goose  above  the  tall  grass  ( for  the 
spring  had  been  unusually  early  ) on  a level  tract  some  distance  away.  Approach- 
ing nearer,  the  bird  took  flight,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  I found  my  third  nest. 
As  it  contained  five  eggs  all  on  the  point  of  hatching.  1 lost  no  time  in  allowing 
the  parent  to  return. 


Fig.  24.  nest  of  c.\nada  goose;  rovvi.and’s  marsh,  lake  Tahoe 

Two  days  later,  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Thrasher,  I revisited  the  nest.  Mr. 
Connolly  of  Bijou  held  a permit  from  the  Fish  Commission,  and  was  desirous  of 
raising  some  of  the  young  birds,  while  I saw  an  opportunity  of  getting  a series, 
perhaps,  of  interesting  photographs.  Thrasher  and  I came  none  too  soon,  for  on 
nearing  the  spot  the  goose  went  flai)ping  over  the  ground,  waterward,  with  four 
small  goslings  w'eakly  following.  These  latter  we  caught  just  before  the  edge 
of  the  slough  was  reached.  Together  with  the  fifth,  which,  not  entirely  free 
from  the  shell,  was  still  in  the  nest,  they  were  placed  in  a box  between  the  soft 
folds  of  a woolen  blanket,  and  with  much  disconsolate  peeping,  were  taken  to 
Bijou. 

Under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Connolly,  whose  ]:)revious  experience  in  raising  tur- 
keys proved  a great  help,  the  entire  number  were  reared  successfully,  and  soon 
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became  objects  of  considerable  interest  about  the  hotel  grounds.  The  goslings 
ventured  early  to  a little  pond  along  the  stream  which  courses  lakeward  from  the 
Bijou  meadow,  and  as  they  grew  older  were  to  be  found  disporting  themselves 
on  the  crystal  waters  of  Tahoe  or  wandering  with  a complacent  and  impudent 
air  about  the  lake  village.  While  not  wild,  the  birds  were  not  particularly  friendly, 
except  to  Mrs.  Connolly,  for  whom  they  displayed  remarkable  affection  and  whom 
they  would  follow  almost  everywhere. 

Unfortunately,  before  reaching  goosehood  one  of  the  band  was  killed  by  a 
dog,  and  another  being  stolen  their  number  was  reduced  to  three.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  birds  to  prevent  them  from  taking  flight.  Mr. 
Heinemann  took  a series  of  photographs  of  the  young  birds  at  different  dates, 
but  unfortunately  the  entire  box  of  plates  proved  defective.  This  we  did  not 
learn,  however,  until  some  time  after  our  return  to  San  Francisco  in  July.  I 
wrote  to  Allen,  a photographer  of  Bijou,  who  took  the  picture  herewith  shown. 
The  birds  were  then  two  months  old,  so  one  may  get  an  idea  of  the  astonishing 
rate  at  which  they  grew.  I may  add  that  Mr.  Connolly  found  he  would  be 
unable  to  keep  the  birds  through  the  winter  and  they  were  shipped  by  a bird 
fancier  to  his  home  in  .southern  California. 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  (1911)  was  as  late  as  that  of  the  previous 
year  had  been  early,  and  as  I rowed  to  the  marsh  on  the  morning  of  May  15  the 
shor.es  en  route  were  covered  with  snow,  while  such  a bitterly  cold  breeze  was 
blowing  that  even  ardent  ornithological  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  chilled.  On 
reaching  the  marsh  1 found  snow  about  everywhere,  pond  lilies  were  just  bud- 
ding up  beneath  the  water,  marsh  grass  was  timidly  peeping  up  in  the  bare 
places  where  the  snow  had  left,  while  tules,  lying  dead  and  mottled  like  the  naked 
willows,  showed  no  evidence  as  yet  that  the  grip  of  winter  had  been  broken. 

In  the  matter  of  nesting,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I found 
the  geese  farther  advanced  than  last  year ; but  I attribute  the  later  date  last  year 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  found  were  no  doubt  second  sets. 

1 visited  practically  the  same  sections  as  I had  previously,  and  found  the 
birds  had  increased  in  numbers.  In  all  I located  five  nests,  three  of  six  eggs,  one 
of  seven  and  one  of  five.  The  sets  varied  from  those  almost  fresh  to  those  in 
which  incubation  was  w'ell  advanced.  In  situation  and  composition  the  nests, 
some  of  which  are  herewith  pictured,  were  in  nowise  different  from  those  of 
1910.  In  one  instance  the  bird,  before  leaving,  hurriedly  covered  the  eggs  with 
material  of  the  nest  after  the  manner  of  a grebe. 

With  the  second  nest  found  the  parent  goose  was  collected  (weight  8)4  lbs.), 
but  1 was  unable  to  secure  the  gander,  as  the  bird  kept  well  out  of  range.  Wading 
in  frigid  water  and  over  snow-banks  with  shot-gun  and  camera,  while  a most 
cutting-  wind  blew  off  snow-covered  hills  and  mountains,  was  an  experience  I do 
not  look  forward  to  repeating.  At  half-past  two  an  approaching  storm  suggested 
the  advisability  of  a hasty  departure,  which  I was  not  reluctant  to  make. 

I had  heard  of  another  colony  of  geese  nesting  on  Dead  Man's  Isle,  in  Emer- 
ald Bay,  ten  miles  from  Bijou,  but  as  rough  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  time 
on  Tahoe  I did  not  take  this  trip  until  the  25th  of  May.  Dead  Man’s  Isle  is  only 
about  an  eighth  of  a mile  long,  very  narrow,  rocky  and  precipitous.  Trees  are 
quite  numerous,  although  there  is  but  little  apparent  soil,  and  they  seemingly 
rise  from  crevices  between  the  bare  rock.  Rather  curiously,  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon species  found  around  the  lake  are  represented.  In  winter,  with  the  freezing- 
over  of  Emerald  Bay,  the  island  becomes  virtually  a part  of  the  mainland,  and  in 
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the  spring,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  such  mammals  as  happen  to  be  on  it  find 
themselves  isolated ; and  it  is  to  such  of  these  as  find  in  the  surrounding  waters 
an  impassable  barrier  that  the  animal  life  is  limited. 

I found  the  g'oose  colony  to  consist  of  but  a single  nest,  placed  on  the  bare 
rock  at  the  foot  of  a giant  jefifrey  pine  near  the  water’s  edge.  It  was  made  entirely 
of  pine  needles,  with  the  usual  down-lining,  and  held  an  addled  eg'g,  while  numer- 
ous empty  shells  lay  .strewn  about.  The  parents  were  noticed  about  half  a mile 
down  the  bay. 

Two  days  later  at  Rowland’s  Marsh,  I located  another  goose  nest  with  the 
small  complement  of  two  eggs,  one  infertile  and  one  from  which  the  chick  was 
just  emerging.  The  nest  was  placed  against  a fallen  log,  and  besides  the  lining 
of  down  was  composed  entirely  of  chips  of  pine  bark,  a quantity  of  which  lay 


Eig.  25.  NEST  OF  CANADA  GOOSE:  ROWLAND’S  MARSH,  LAKE  TAHOE 

near.  From  the  variety  of  material  used  in  the  composition  of  the  nests  found, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  birds  have  little  or  no  preference  for  any  particular 
substance,  but  use  that  most  easily  available. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  iNIessrs.  Carriger  and  Littlejohn  (June  5),  a 
tramp  was  taken  along  the  Little  Truckee  River.  This,  ordinarily,  is  a stream  of 
moderate  size,  but  now,  with  the  rush  of  water  from  fast  melting  snow,  had 
become  in  places  as  wide  as  half  a mile.  Some  distance  up  this  stream  we  flushed 
a pair  of  geese,  which  from  their  actions  I judged  to  have  a nest  somewhere  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  After  a careful  .search  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  lie  somewhere  on  a group  of  small  inaccessible  islands  now  partially  sub- 
merged by  the  rapidly  rising  waters.  Littlejohn  followed  the  pair  farther  up 
stream,  and,  losing  them  for  a time,  was  surprised  to  see  one  suddenly  take  wing 
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with  a loud  cry  from  one  of  the  lower  limbs  of  a massive  pine  above  his  head, 
ddiis  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  a l)ird  was  seen  to  alight  in  a tree. 

.\  long  day’s  work  at  the  marsh  on  June  9 revealed  three  more  nests.  The 
fiirst  of  these,  one  with  six  eggs,  well  incnl^ated,  was  the  most  perfectly  hnilt  nest 
of  the  goose  that  I have  ever  seen,  being  constructed  wdth  all  the  care  that  most 
of  the  smaller  birds  exercise.  It  was  made  principally  of  dry  marsh  grasses.  The 
second  nest  held  a set  of  fiA^e  eggs,  and  was  placed  by  a small  willow  on  a little 
mound  of  earth  rising  in  a tide  patch  in  a secluded  portion  of  the  swamp.  Dry 
tides  entered  largely  into  its  composition.  In  this  instance  the  bird  did  not  rise 
until  we  were  within  twenty-five  feet,  although  they  usually  flushed  at  a distance 
varying  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  last  nest,  found  and  collected  by 
Carriger,  was  deserted,  having'  been  hooded  liy  the  recent  rise  of  water.  The  six 
eggs  it  contained  were  addled. 

In  closing  1 may  say  the  recording  of  the  White-cheeked  Goose  (Braiifa 
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canadensis  occidcntalis)  at  Lake  Tahoe  ( I’acific  Coast  .Vvifauna,  Xo.  3,  p.  21), 
not  being  based,  so  far  as  I have  l)een  able  to  learn,  on  an  actual  skin,  seems  very 
questionable:  personally.!  consider  it  an  error.  Regarding  the  specimen  collecte;!, 
now  numlier  17,224  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  \Trtebrate  Zoology  at 
Ilerkeley,  IMr.  Grinnell  writes  as  follows:  "As  to  the  identity  of  the  goose,  it  is 
not  the  White-cheeked  Goose,  as  has  been  generally  supposed  since  the  early 
writings  of  Belding.  We  have  here  what  is  commonly  called  the  M’hite-cheeked 
Goose  {B.  c.  occidcntalis)  from  the  Sitkan  district.  It  is  slightly  smaller  and 
r’cri'  niuch  darker  than  your  bird.  Your  l^ird  is  jiractically  a duplicate  of  one 
we  have  here  from  southern  California,  and  Avhich  we  have  always  considered 
very  close  to  B.  c.  canadoisis.  In  other  words,  the  lireeding  goose  of  the  Sierras 
( and  probably  of  all  the  lakes  of  northeastern  California ) is  the  Canada  Goose 
(Branta  canadensis  canadensis) , or  at  least  the  closest  to  it  of  any  of  the  described 
forms." 
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Call  Note  of  the  Female  California  Quail. — In  September,  1911,  a stroll  through 
the  Belvedere  garden  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  calling  of  Quail  {Lophortyx  c.  cal't- 
foruica),  and  shortly  four  of  these  birds  sailed  across  the  road,  scattering  within  a few 
feet  of  the  observer. 

One  bird  lit  on  the  bare,  horizontal  trunk  of  a small  live-oak  and  in  such  a manner 
as  to  permit  the  noting  of  every  plumage  detail  of  an  adult  hen.  A cock  soon  came  strut- 
ting along  the  gravelled  path  and,  properly  posing  himself,  gave  the  familiar  call  of  “all 
is  well.”  The  supposed  hen  immediately  replied  in  like  manner,  and  in  so  doing  not  only 
assumed  the  call  pose  of  the  male,  but  also  clearly  showed  the  usual  accompanying  head 
and  throat  movements.  The  call  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  record  is  positive. 

A similar  experience  was  enjoyed  in  the  same  garden  a few  years  ago,  and  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  foregoing  observation,  but  unfortunately  the  details  of  the  record  were  lost  in 
the  conflagration  of  1906. 

Were  the  females  in  question  favored  with  individual  vocal  gifts  or  were  they  males 
in  female  attire? — John  W.  Mailliard. 

The  Winter  Range  of  the  Yakutat  Song  Sparrow. — In  a report  on  a collection 
of  birds  from  the  Sitkan  district,  Alaska,  published  by  the  writer  (Birds  and  Mammals 
of  the  1909  Alexander  Alaska  Expedition,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Zook,  vol.  7,  1911,  pp.  90.  91) 
Mclospiza  mclodia  caurina  was  mentioned  as  a migrant  in  the  region.  This  impression 
was  conveyed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  birds  at  points  where  they  had  been  ab- 
sent a few  days  before,  their  presence  during  a period  of  about  three  weeks,  and  their 
subsequent  disappearance ; and  I still  believe  that  these  particular  birds  were  transients, 
probably  from  points  farther  south. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  paper  referred  to  above,  my  companion  on  that 
trip,  Mr.  Allen  Hasselborg,  a resident  of  Juneau,  expressed  his  belief  to  me,  in  a letter, 
that  I was  mistaken  in  my  ideas,  and  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  song  sparrows  remained 
through  the  winter  on  the  beaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 
In  support  of  his  statement  he  has  just  sent  me,  as  a gift  to  the  University  of  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  eight  song  sparrows  collected  by  himself.  These  were  all 
taken  on  Admiralty  Island:  one  at  Gambier  Bay,  November  27,  1911,  the  others  at  Pybus 
Bay,  one  on  December  9,  three  on  December  10,  and  one  each  on  December  11,  19,  and  23, 
1911. 

In  the  accompanying  letter  he  describes  the  beaches  where  the  sparrows  were  found 
as  of  a limestone  formation,  worn  full  of  little  caves  and  crevices  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  thus  providing  shelters  for  the  birds.  He  asserts  that  on  all  such  beaches  in 
the  region,  song  sparrows  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  winter;  as  it  happened,  the 
points  visited  by  us  early  in  the  season  of  1909  did  not  possess  such  features,  hence  the 
absence  of  the  birds. 

He  writes  that  the  sparrows  were  distributed  singly  along  the  beaches  at  intervals 
of  about  two  hundred  yards,  were  exceedingly  fat,  and  had  their  stomachs  filled  with  a 
mass  of  unrecognizable  slimy  matter  from  the  beach. 

I'he  eight  birds  collected  (nos.  21292-21299,  Univ.  Calif.  Mus.  Vert.  Zook)  are  all 
examples  of  the  Yakutat  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia  caurina).  One  of  them  in  its 
brown  coloration  is  not  typical,  varying  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  riifina;  but  the  longer 
and  more  slender  bill,  larger  size,  and  duller  browns,  all  go  to  indicate  a closer  relation- 
ship to  caurina. 

'khe  facts  thus  far  accumulated  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  breeding  song  spar- 
row of  the  Sitkan  district,  Mclospiza  ni.  rufina,  leaves  the  northern  part  of  this  region 
entirely  in  winter.  Just  how  far  north  it  does  winter  is  not  known.  The  Yakutat  Song 
Sparrow  (M.  m.  caurina)  is  shown  to  winter  at  least  as  far  north  as  Juneau,  and  as  it  has 
recently  been  taken  as  far  south  as  Humboldt  Bay,  California  (see  Grinnell,  Condor  xir, 
1910,  174)  is,  of  course,  to  be  looked  for  at  all  intermediate  points.  Its  center  of  abun- 
dance during  the  winter  months  is  not  known. — H.  S.  Swarth. 

Unusual  Nesting  Date  of  Mourning  Dove. — On  December  5,  1911,  while  pruning 
an  orange  tree,  1 accidentally  discovered  a nest  of  Zcnaidura  macroura  carolincnsis  con- 
taining two  eggs  too  far  advanced  in  incubation  to  save.  One  of  the  parent  birds  was 
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found  dead  on  the  ground  under  tlie  tree,  having  beyond  a doubt  been  suffocated  during 
tbe  previous  week  while  the  grove  was  being  fumigated,  as  were  a considerable  number 
of  other  birds. — A.  B.  Howell. 

Notes  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. — Egret  {Hcrodias  cgrctta).  In  the  latter  part 
of  October  and  along  until  about  the  middle  of  November  of  this  past  fall  (1911)  a flock 
of  Egrets  (Hcrodias  cgrctta),  consisting  of  some  thirty  individuals,  took  up  its  abode  on 
the  Rancho  Dos  Rios,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  Stanislaus  County,  Califor- 
nia. The  receding  flood  waters  of  the  summer  had  left  several  shallow  ponds  in  the 
lowlands,  and  the  Egrets  would  stand  in  these  for  hours,  feeding,  probably,  on  what  few 
small  fish  were  unable  to  escape.  At  other  times  they  would  retire  to  a plowed  field  and 
stand  around  in  that  for  long  periods,  or  perhaps  perch  on  some  dead  water  oaks  near  this 
field,  giving  a beautiful  effect  of  a snow  covered  tree  in  summer  against  a dark  green 
background. 

When  the  water  in  these  ponds  evaporated  to  almost  nothing,  or  perhaps  because  all 
tbe  minnows  were  caught,  the  Egrets  wended  their  way  elsewhere,  and  but  one  or  two 
have  been  in  evidence  since.  This  is  the  largest  flock  1 have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  a sign  of  the  species  being  on  the  increase. 

Lincoln  and  Forbush  Sparrows  (Melospica  Vmcolni  lincoliii  and  M.  I.  striata).  One 
hardly  associates  these  sparrows  with  the  idea  of  flocks,  but  during  the  last  days  of 
December,  1911,  and  through  January,  1912,  a sufficient  number  of  these  birds  to  call  a 
“flock”  have  congregated  in  a small  area  on  the  Rancho  Dos  Rios.  Usually  they  are  only 
met  with  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  in  this  particular  spot  one  or  two  flush  out  of  the  tall  grass 
at  every  step  or  two.  The  grass  is  very  rank  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  partially  fallen, 
full  of  seed  and  damp  underneath,  being  on  land  that  is  overflowed  every  summer  at  high 
water. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  more  than  a glimpse  of  the  birds  in  such  a place;  but  four 
specimens  were  taken  without  moving  more  than  twenty  feet,  as  some  of  them  flew  into 
the  branches  of  some  scrubby  willows  and  hesitated  a moment  too  long  before  hiding. — 
Joseph  Mailliard. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  in  Humboldt  County,  California. — It  was  on  May  7, 
1911,  early  in  the  forenoon  ; the  day  was  dark  and  cloudy,  with  occasional  heavy  showers 
to  break  the  monotony.  I was  passing  through  a spruce  grove  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
bay,  some  six  miles  east  of  Eureka.  While  listening  to  the  scratching  of  a towhee,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  unmistakable  call  note  of  tbe  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  was  faint, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  the  rustling  of  branches. 

Traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  call,  I soon  came  under  several  tall  pines,  in  which 
were  a number  of  tbe  Evening  Grosbeaks.  Such  a busy  lot  1 had  never  before  seen.  They 
were  first  hanging  to  a cone,  then  hidden  in  a sort  of  mistletoe,  from  which  they  invari- 
ably flew  to  a nearby  brancb.  There  they  paused  a second  and  again  resumed  a position 
on  the  cone  or  within  reaching  distance  of  it.  This  seemed  to  be  their  chief  attraction. 

One  flew  out  in  the  open  air,  then  circled  and  lit  on  a branch  not  over  twenty 
feet  from  where  I was  standing.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me,  and  sat  very  still  for 
a few  moments,  then  got  busy  as  any  of  tbe  others,  seemingly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
seen.  There  were  upwards  of  twenty  feeding  in  the  tops  of  the  nearby  trees. 

1 secured  two  specimens,  a male  and  female.  They  proved  to  be  the  Western  Evening 
Grosbeak  (Hcspcriphoiia  vcspcrtina  montana). — C.  I.  Cl.vy. 

The  Anthony  Vireo  (Vireo  huttoni  obscurus). — About  four  or  five  years  ago 
wbile  passing  over  a wooded  ravine,  1 heard  an  unfamiliar  “tchweet,  tchweet.”  At  a dis- 
tance the  sound  is  not  unlike  “sweet,  sweet.”  On  nearer  approach  it  grows  more  liquid. 
The  bird  eluded  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  a description  of  it,  save  that  the  song  came  from 
a tiny  throat. 

Each  succeeding  spring  I followed  day  after  day  for  weeks  my  “tchweet,  tchweet.” 
I learned  that  if  I once  located  the  song,  I might  expect  it  daily  in  the  same  vicinity  for 
many  weeks.  I also  learned  that  if  the  bird  gave  its  full  succession  of  notes,  I might  not 
hear  it  again  for  many  minutes.  The  interval  might  be  prolonged  into  an  hour,  but  the 
song  was  sure  to  come.  In  the  height  of  the  home  building  season,  Anthony  may  repeat 
his  “tchweet,  tchweet,”  nearly  200  times  in  succession.  Ordinarily  twenty  or  less  will  sat- 
isfy him. 
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My  singer  was  so  tiny  and  tlie  woods  lie  loved  so  dense  that  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  elude  close  investigation,  so  I came  to  call  him  my  little  “sweet,  sweet,  sweet.”  The 
school  children  frequently  said;  "Miss  Getty,  what  bird  says,  ‘sweet,  sweet,  sweet’?”  So 
I redoubled  my  efforts  to  satisfy  them  and  me. 

As  the  land  birds  of  this  region,  one  after  another,  became  familiar  to  me,  by  the  process 
of  exclusion  I concluded  that  “sweet,  sweet,  sweet”  must  be  the  Anthony  Vireo,  but  I hesi- 
tated to  give  my  convictions  to  others  until  last  summer. 

I was  making  a bird  excursion  in  company  with  Mr.  D.  E.  Brown,  an  ornithologist  of 
Tacoma,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  when  he  found  the  most  artistic  nest  I have  ever  seen. 
The  dainty  bird  was  upon  the  nest,  and  it  contained  but  one  egg.  This  was  the  5th  of  June, 
1910.  On  the  7th,  Mr.  Brown  collected  it  with  three  eggs,  raising  the  record  by  one  egg. 
Up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  but  one  nesting  record  for  this  bird — the  one  described  by 
Mr.  Bowles  in  Birds  of  Washington  and  in  Hand-Book  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United 
States.  The  nest  owned  by  Mr  .Bowles  contained  but  two  eggs. 

I had  been  detailed  by  Mr.  Brown  to  watch  a Hermit  Warbler’s  nest  for  a couple  of 
hours.  In  this  interval,  little  Anthony  came  singing  several  times;  so  when  Mr.  Brown 
found  the  nest  in  the  vicinity,  the  secret  of  “sweet”  was  truly  out. 

Another  woodland  song  was  just  as  exasperating  in  its  solution.  “Chip,  chip,  chip”, 
came  from  the  tree  tops  of  the  thickets.  It  usually  came  to  my  ears  later  in  the  season. 
That  is,  I heard  it  as  a summer  song.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  a call  note  of  the  half  grown 
birds,  but  rather  a part  of  the  general  mature  joy  of  the  woods.  So  clear  and  strong  was 
the  note  that  1 concluded  it  must  come  from  the  throat  of  a finch,  whose  language  I had 
not  yet  learned. 

This  summer,  while  crossing  Anthony’s  haunts,  1 heard  the  familiar  "chip,  chip,  chip”. 
Upon  the  top  of  a second  growth  fir  sat  Anthony  repeating  over  and  over  “chip”,  when  sud- 
denly he  changed  to  "tchweet”.  The  following  day  I heard  him  alternate  "tchweet”  with 
"chip,”  or  give  two  notes  of  one  to  one  of  the  other,  according  to  his  fancy.  He  has  another 
sweet  note  which  he  sometimes  gives  wlien  in  distress. 

On  the  23rd  of  June.  1910,  while  following  a pair  of  Blackheaded  Grosbeaks  into  a fir 
thicket  of  Kirkland,  a suburb  of  Seattle,  I came  upon  an  Anthony  Vireo  nest  with  the  male 
bird  upon  it.  It  contained  four  eggs,  thus  raising  the  record  to  where  it  now  stands.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  of  this  year  I found  another  nest  about  a mile  from  last  year’s.  It  con- 
tained four  eggs. 

In  addition  to  these,  I found  several  nests  either  unoccupied  or  just  building.  The 
female  is  exceedingly  sensitive.  Her  peevish  "auk,  ank,  ank”,  from  the  thickets  may  mean 
one  of  several  things,  namely,  she  may  be  hunting  a home  site,  building,  incubating,  or  feed- 
ing young  in  the  trees.  She  reminds  me  of  an  adolescent  school  girl  who  screams  upon  any 
and  all  occasions  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  actively  protected.  At  her  cry  of  alarm, 
the  male  is  almost  certain  to  appear.  Sometimes  he  sings  to  quiet  and  reassure  her.  Again 
he  comes  almost  to  the  bird-lover,  looks  him  earnestly  in  the  eye  as  though  he  would  deter- 
mine the  intruder's  mission  there.  A nest  found  before  it  contains  eggs  is  likely  to  be 
deserted. 

Although  the  Anthony  Vireo  still  deserves  the  title  of  “Sphinx  of  the  Forest”  given  it  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  we  have  data  enough  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  This  year  in  early  June, 
I saw  a pair  defending  young  as  large  as  themselves.  At  the  same  time  other  pairs  were 
building  or  incubating.  This  would  indicate  a late  April  set,  or,  two  sets  a season. 

While  not  limited  botanically,  the  birds  appear  to  favor  second  growth  fir.  Of  the  seven 
nests  seen  by  me  in  situ,  five  were  attached  to  fir  branches  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  high 
and  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  mile  from  a lake.  The  nest  is  most  artisticalh"  constructed 
of  lichens,  usually  some  species  of  iisnea.  The  lining  is  made  of  grass  stems.  The  nest 
hangs  from  forking  twigs. 

Little  Anthony  is  a resident  here.  His  song  season  is  unusually  long.  The  bird  clans 
are  gathering  preparatory  to  making  their  yearly  social  assemblages  or  their  migrations. 
While  most  of  them  today,  August  13,  chatted  sw^eetly  with  one  another,  Anthony  sang 
“tchweet,  tchweet”  or  “chip,  chip!” — Jennie  V.  Getty. 

The  Costa  Hummingbird. — This  bright-colored  little  bird  is,  with  the  e.xception 
of  the  Black-chinned  Hummingbird,  our  most  common  member  of  this  family  in  this  part 
of  San  Diego  County.  Individuals  are  first  to  be  noticed  in  the  spring  in  the  forepart  of 
the  month  of  April,  and  are  most  often  found  on  the  brushy  hillsides  where  there  are  plenty 
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of  flowers  among  which  they  can  disport  themselves  and  from  which  they  secure  the  nectar 
and  small  insects  which  compose  most  of  their  food  supply. 

Unlike  the  Black-chinned  Humminghird  or  their  larger  cousin,  the  Anna  Hummingbird, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  each  other's  company,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  them  almost  in 
colonies,  as  many  as  five  nests  being  located  in  a radius  of  fifty  feet  in  an  unusually  well  sit- 
uated grove  of  oaks. 

For  the  most  part  they  arc  cpiiet : but  prior  to  tbe  nesting  season  a short  time  are  quite 
noisy,  chasing  each  other  up,  down  and  around  through  the  surrounding  hushes  and  trees. 
Their  note  consists  of  a few  sharp  squeaks,  given  out  more  often  when  in  very  rapid  flight 
than  otherwise.  During  the  breeding  season  the  male  has  a very  peculiar  way  of  disporting 
himself  before  the  female.  When  he  locates  his  mate  sitting  on  a tree,  or  more  often  on  a 
low  bush,  he  will  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  and  to  one  side  of  the 
female  and  will  then  turn  and  swoop  down  at  a fearful  speed,  passing  perhaps  within  a few 
inches  of  the  watching  female  and  ascending  in  the  air  to  complete  a half  circle.  This  he 
keeps  up  until  the  female  becomes  impatient  and  endeavors  to  escape : then  perhaps  all  that 


Fig.  27.  KEM.'VLE  COSTA  hummingbird;  nest  in  lemon- 
tree  AT  ESCONDIDO,  APRIL,  1911 

one  will  see  is  a streak,  and  a sharp  squeak  or  two  is  heard  as  they  flash  up  the  hillside, 
d'he  noise  that  the  male  makes  in  doing  his  fancy  dive  is  easily  heard  at  some  distance  and 
quite  often  heard  when  the  bird  himself  is  not  visible  on  account  of  the  extreme  speed  at 
which  he  travels  on  his  downward  plunge. 

For  nesting  places  Costa  Hummingbirtls  most  commonb'  select  some  bush  on  a cliff,  or 
steep  hank  on  a hillside,  hut  thej"  are  also  to  he  found  nesting  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves, 
in  olive  trees,  in  dead  cockle  burrs  in  a river  bottom  or  in  dead  trees:  in  fact  they  seem 
to  prefer  a dead  limb  rather  than  a live  one  for  a n^-sting  site.  I think  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  nesting  material  they  use  harmonizes  better  with  the  dead  branches. 

'I'he  nest  is  made  of  plant  down  and  weed  leaves  principally,  bound  together  with  cob- 
webs and  lined  with  plant  down  and  an  occasional  feather.  A typical  nest  measures  : inside 
depth,  one  half  inch;  outside  depth,  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  inside  diameter,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch;  outside  diameter,  one  and  one-half  inches.  I'he  female  selects  the  nest- 
ing site  and  as  far  as  1 have  observed,  docs  all  the  work  on  it,  also  all  of  the  incubating,  the 
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male  being  very  rarely  if  ever  seen  after  incubation  commences.  Incubation  takes  a period 
of  from  nine  to  ten  days  and  seemingly  starts  with  the  first  egg,  since  in  several  nests 
watched  the  eggs  did  not  hatch  the  same  day,  but  were  usually  one  day  apart.  In  one 
instance,  however,  there  w'as  an  interval  of  over  twm  days  betw'een  the  hatching  of  the  two 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  white,  and  a set  taken  as  typical  measures  .52  by  .32,  and 
.52  by  .35  inches. 


Fig.  28.  FEMALE  COSTA  HUMMINGBIRD;  NEST  IN  OAK 
TREE  AT  ESCONDIDO,  MAY,  1911 


The  young  when  first  hatched  look  like  a couple  of  black  bugs ; but  they  grow  very  fast 
and  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  they  leave  the  nest.  They  are  for  a time  far  from  self- 
supporting.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  long  they  are  dependent  on  their  parents. 
The  wonderful  construction  of  the  nest  is  shown  by  seeing  twm  youngsters  almost  as  large 
as  the  old  bird  occupying  the  same  nest ; the  nest  does  not  break  but  keeps  expanding  to 
make  room  as  it  is  needed. — J.  B.  Dixon. 


Early  Nesting  of  Allen  Hummingbird  at  Santa  Barbara. — The  past  winter  has  been 
nnnsually  warm  and  dry  in  southern  California,  and  so  far  1912  has  been  like  mid-summer. 
Consequently  1 was  not  surprised,  while  walking  np  one  of  our  many  little  canyons,  to  find 
a nest  containing  tw'o  well  inenbated  eggs  of  the  Anna  Hummingliird  (Calypfc  anna).  This 
was  on  Febrnary  10,  so  1 certainly  was  surprised,  some  hundred  yards  farther  along,  to 
come  upon  an  Allen  Hummingbird  (Sclasphorus  allcni)  gathering  nesting  material.  The 
nest  was  soon  located,  about  six  feet  np  in  a tiny  live-oak,  and  upon  returning  on  the  13th 
1 found  it  to  contain  tw'o  fresh  eggs.  Only  a short  distance  from  this  one  I found  another 
nest  of  allcni  on  the  13th  containing  two  slightly  inenbated  eggs,  while  on  the  14th  Mr.  W. 
Leon  Dawson  found  still  another  that  was  ready  for  eggs.  These  last  two  nests  were  in 
very  typical  situations,  in  blackberry  vines  that  hung  suspended  over  a steep  bank  on  the 
edge  of  a running  stream.  It  may  be  of  additional  interest  to  state  that  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary has  previously  been  my  earliest  record  for  the  Allen  Hummer  in  its  arrival  from  the 
south. — J.  H.  Bowi.ES. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  report  of  the  Business  Managers  for 
1911  show  the  finances  of  the  Cooper  Club  to 
be  in  Iretter  condition  than  ever  before.  This 
gratifying  condition  of  affairs  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Messrs.  Law  and  Chambers,  as 
well  as  upon  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell,  who  has  ren- 
dered important  assistance  in  the  campaign 
for  increased  income. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Business 
Manager’s  report  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cham- 


bers : 

Cash  balance  on  hand  Jan.  11,  1911..$  163.97 

Dues  received  during  the  year  710.13 

Sul)scriptions  during  the  year  204.10 

Received  from  sale  of  “Avifaunas"..  28.15 

Received  from  sale  of  Condors 124.90 

Received  from  advertising  38.50 


Total  receipts  $1269.75 

Expenses  of  printing  Condor $ 712.82 

Other  expenses  connected  with  Condor  191.93 
Club  expenses  31.65 


Total  expense  $ 936.40 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  2,  1912  $ 333.35 

Bills  owing  151.40 

Receipts  for  future  Inisiness  154.20 


Net  balance  $ 27.76 


Mr.  Adriaan  van  Rossem  is  now  located  at 
San  Salvador,  Salvador.  C.  A.,  wliere  he  will 
remain  for  an  extended  period  of  bird  work. 
He  will  pay  especial  attention  to  the  transients 


and  winter  visitants  from  northern  North 
.\merica. 


IMINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB 
MEETINGS 

southern  division 

December — The  December  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornitho- 
logical Club  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
tlie  28th,  in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande.  no. 
246  Wilcox  Building,  Los  Angeles,  with 
President  Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  present : Messrs.  H.  T. 
Bohlman,  W.  Lee  Chambers,  F.  S.  Daggett, 
■A.  B.  Howell,  A.  M.  Ingersoll,  C.  C.  Lamb,  C. 
B.  Linton,  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  R.  M.  Perez, 
Guy  C.  Rich,  Howard  Robertson,  George 
Willett,  J.  E.  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  November  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller  and  duly 
carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  electing 
to  active  membership  Messrs.  Sherwood  Cof- 
fin, Chas.  L.  Whitcher,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Fox,  Miss 
Sarah  R.  Atsatt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Heald, 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Stevens,  and  Wm.  A.  Strong, 
nominated  at  previous  meeting. 

Applications  were  presented  as  follows ; 
Frank  M.  Phelps,  no.  212  E.  4th  St.,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  proposed  by  W.  Lee  Chambers ; Lloyd 
Servis,  Stockdale  Ranch,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
proposed  by  J.  S.  Douglas;  Frank  H.  Renick, 
1424  Belmont  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  proposed 
liy  J.  Hooper  Bowles. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Willett  and  duly  carried,  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Holt  was  ordered  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Northern  Division,  also  a recent  query  in  re- 
gard to  the  Crow,  mailed  by  Henry  W.  Hen- 
shaw.  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  circular  asks 
a number  of  questions  in  regard  to  present 
status  of  the  crow,  and  members  will  do  well 
to  procure  this  circular  and  furnish  such  data 
as  they  may  have. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  nomination 
of  officers  for  1912,  resulting  as  follows : for 
President,  G.  Frean  Morcom,  nominated  by 
Messrs.  Willett  and  Lamb ; for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Lelande,  nominated  by  Messrs. 
Roliertson  and  Miller;  for  Secretary,  J.  E. 
Law,  nominated  by  Messrs.  Willett  and  Rob- 
ertson. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller,  and  unanimously  carried,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Messrs.  Chambers 
and  Howell  for  their  active  and  successful 
work  in  increasing  the  memlrership  of  the 
Club. 

On  motion  Iry  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  .Mr. 
Lamb,  a sincere  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Howard  Robertson  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
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Museum.  This  has  been  of  exceptional  value 
and  is  one  of  the  elements  that  make  the 
future  of  the  Club  especially  bright. — -J.  E. 
Law,  Secretary. 

January — The  January  meeting  of  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club  was  held  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  25,  1912,  in  Room  246, 
Wilcox  Building,  President  Morcom  in  the 
chair,  with  the  following  members  present: 
Appleton,  Blaine,  Daggett,  Fischer,  Howell, 
.\lphonse  Jay,  Lamb,  Lelande,  Miller,  Finger, 
Rich,  Robertson,  and  Willett.  Mr.  Mershon, 
author  of  "The  Passenger  Pigeon,”  was  pres- 
ent as  a visitor.  Mr.  Lelande  was  requested 
to  act  as  temporary  Secretary.  The  minutes 
of  the  December  meeting  were  read  and  a])- 
proved. 

On  motion  by  Miller,  seconded  by  Willett, 
the  Secretary  was  requested  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot for  the  officers  nominated  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting.  Complying  with  this  motion,  the 
Secretary  announced  that  he  had  cast  a ballot 
for  G.  Frean  Morcom  for  President,  H.  J. 
Lelande  for  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Law  for 
Secretar}',  and  they  were  duly  declared  elect- 
ed to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I'he  following  applicants  for  membership, 
whose  names  were  proposed  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting,  were  on  motion  by  Willett,  duly 
seconded  and  adopted,  declared  members  of 
the  Cooper  Club;  Frank  M.  Phelps,  Lloyd 
Ser\’is,  and  P'rank  H.  Renick.  Propo.sals  for 
membership  were  received  as  follows : Ches- 
ter Stock,  492  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
proposed  by  W.  P.  Taylor:  Harry  S.  Hatha- 
way, Soutli  Auburn,  Rhode  Island,  proposed 
by  P'.  E.  Newbury : Clarence  H.  Kennedy, 
Vine  Crest  Ranch,  Sunnyside,  Washington, 
proposed  by  W.  L.  McAtee. 

Resignations  of  members  Louis  J.  Mitchell 
and  Chas.  Piper  Smith  were  read,  and  on 
motion  by  Robertson,  duly  seconded  and 
adopted,  said  resignations  were  accepted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  Treasurer 
Chambers  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1911.  Owing  to  the  care  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report,  which  contained  a detailed 
account  of  all  the  business  transacted  during 

1912,  Robertson  moved,  seconded  by  Miller, 
that  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  that  the  Secretary  forward 
report  to  the  Northern  Division. 

A communication  was  read  by  Harry 
Swarth,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Division, 
suggesting  that  the  Southern  Division  select 
a committee  of  five  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
a like  committee  appointed  by  the  Northern 
Division,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  wild  life  in 
California.  President  Morcom  selected  the 


following  members  to  act  upon  said  sugges- 
tion : Messrs.  Daggett,  Robertson,  Law,  Wil- 
let  and  Lelande. 

After  an  enjoyable  discussion  upon  various 
bird  topics,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. — H. 
J.  Lelande,  Secretary,  pro  tent. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

January — The  January  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  Saturday 
evening,  the  20th,  with  Vice-President  Carri- 
ger  in  the  chair  and  the  following  members 
present : Miss  Atsatt  and  Miss  Heald,  and 

Messrs.  Boyce,  Carriger,  Gifford,  Grinnell, 
and  Swarth.  Mr.  .A.  C.  Chandler  was  a vis- 
itor. The  minutes  of  the  December  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  followed  by  tlie 
Southern  Division  December  minutes.  The 
following  were  elected  to  membership:  Sher- 
wood Coffin.  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  Wm.  A. 
Strong,  San  Jose,  Calif.:  G.  W.  Stevens,  .Alva, 
Oklahoma:  L.  W.  Welch,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
New  names  were  presented  as  follows:  H.  S. 
Hathaway,  South  .Auburn.  Rhode  Island,  pro- 
posed by  F.  E,  Newbury:  Chester  Stock.  San 
Francisco,  proposed  hy  W.  P,  Taylor:  and 
Clarence  H.  Kennedy,  Sunnyside,  Washing- 
ton. proposed  by  W.  L.  McAtee. 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  and  duly 
carried : That  five  persons  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  for  the  Northern  Divi- 
sion as  a standing  Committee  on  the  Co’.- 
servation  of  Wild  Life,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a similar  committee  be  suggested  to 
the  Southern  Division,  'fhe  functions  of  such 
a committee  to  be,  in  general,  as  follows : 

(1)  To  co-operate  with  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  secure  bet- 
ter legislation  and  better  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting statutes,  with  regard  to  the  wild  life  of 
the  state. 

(2)  To  co-operate  with  the  better  element 
of  the  sportsmens’  organizations  in  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  a far  sighted  conservaticn 
policy  with  regard  to  game  animals. 

(3)  To  co-operate  with  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety or  other  organizations  interested  in  the 
protection  not  only  of  game  but  also  of  non- 
game birds  and  animals. 

(4)  To  co-operate,  as  far  as  the  State  of 
California  is  concerned,  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  its  work  along 
lines  of  wild  animal  conservation. 

(5)  To  work  at  all  times  to  the  end  that 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  subject  be  stimulated  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  of  wild  life. 
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Mr.  Grinnell  spoke  on  the  distribution  of 
hummingbirds  in  California,  illustrating  his 
talk  with  specimens,  and  with  maps  showing 
the  ranges  of  the  breeding  species. — H.  S. 
S\\  ARTH,  Secretary. 

February — -The  February  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  17.  President  Coggins  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers present : Miss  Atsatt  and  Miss 

Heald,  and  Messrs.  Carriger,  Gifford, 
Grinnell,  Taylor,  and  Swarth.  The  min- 
utes of  the  January  meeting  were  read,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Southern  Division  January  min- 
utes. The  following  new  members  were 
elected ; H.  S.  Hathaway,  Chester  Stock,  and 
C.  H.  Kennedy.  New  names  presented  for 
membership  are  : Miss  Anna  Head,  Berkeley, 
presented  by  Mr.  Grinnell;  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Wythe,  Oakland,  presented  by  H.  C.  Bryant ; 
and  George  E.  Stone,  South  Pasadena,  pre- 
sented by  W.  P.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Wild  Life,  gave  a verbal  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Committee.  The 
election  of  editor  and  business  managers  of 
The  Condor  for  1912,  nominations  having 
already  been  made  by  the  officers  of  both 
divisions,  gave  the  following  results ; Editor, 
J.  Grinnell;  Business  Managers,  J.  Eugene 
Law  and  W.  Lee  Chambers.  A letter  was 
read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Scientific  Societies,  appointing 
W.  P.  Taylor,  representing  the  Cooper  Club, 
a member  of  a committee  acting  for  the 
-Vssociation  as  an  auxiliary  in  promoting  con- 
\-entions  of  scientific  and  learned  organiza- 
tions in  San  Francisco  during  the  Exposition 
year  1915. 

Mr.  Grinnell  gave  a brief  talk  on  present 
conditions  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  the 
Itirds  to  be  seen  there,  as  observed  on  a recent 
visit,  while  on  the  Agricultural  Demonstration 
Train.  Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth,  Secre- 
tary. 

COMMUNICATION 

APROPOS  THE  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED  PERMANENT 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COOPER  CLUB  FOR  THE 
CONSERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE. 

Conservation  has  by  this  time  come  to  rep- 
resent in  a fairly  definite  manner  certain 
issues  of  great  importance  to  the  best  good  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  coming  to  he  realized  that 
the  principle  should  be  extended  to  cover 
other  things  than  forests  and  water  power. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  wild-life  of  the 
community.  The  presence  within  a state  or 


countr\'  of  native  species  of  birds,  mammals, 
and  fishes,  while  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
distinct  esthetic  asset,  has  on  the  other  a 
definite  money  value.  In  a commonwealth 
like  California  the  possibilities  of  the  ideal 
conservation  of  song  and  game  birds  and  of 
game  and  non-game  mammals  and  fishes  are 
tremendous.  Our  wild  animals  include  some 
of  the  most  attractive  of  game  species,  as  well 
as  scores  of  other  forms  intrinsically  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  popular  interest. 

The  history  of  California  shows,  as  does 
the  history  of  almost  ever}'  other  state  and 
nation,  a woeful  lack  of  foresight  with  regard 
to  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in 
general,  and  of  game  in  particular.  A short 
life-time  (fifty-five  years)  ago,  the  flesh  of 
the  prong-horned  antelope  was  the  cheapest 
meat  in  San  Erancisco,  sea  otter  skins  were 
to  be  had  comparatively  cheaply,  and  elk  were 
not  uncommon  throughout  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  advance  of  civilization  tends,  of  course, 
to  crowd  out  various  wild  species.  This  makes 
the  problem  of  their  perpetuation  more  diffi- 
cult, and  consequently  more  important  to  be 
considered. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  worked  for 
the  conservation  of  wild  life  is  the  State  Eish 
and  Game  Commission.  This  organization  has 
done  good  work  in  a particularly  difficult 
field.  But  no  state  commission  can  go  ahead 
of  public  sentiment,  which  often  appears  not 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  problems 
which  here  concern  us. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Cooper  Ornitholog- 
ical Club  has  a distinct  opportunity  to  serve 
the  state  along  these  lines.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Northern  Division  should 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the  South- 
ern Division,  to  the  end  that  the  entire  Club 
may  work  efficiently  for  ( 1 ) a more  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  conservation  of  the  wild 
life,  (2)  enlightened  game  legislation  with 
regard  thereto,  and  (3)  better  enforcement  of 
protective  laws  already  existing. 

Eurthermore,  the  interest  of  the  Club  in 
the  matter  should  be  broad  enough  to  include 
not  only  birds,  but  other  forms,  and  should 
be  so  keen  as  to  sympathize  with  and  actively 
support  similar  work  carried  on  elsewhere,  as 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

The  possibility  of  accomplishment  of  these 
permanent  committees  is  large.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Cooper  Club  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  bird  organizations  in  North 
America,  and  that  it  includes  men  of  influ- 
ence in  many  fields  of  commercial  and  schol- 
astic activity,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  may 
become  a potent  factor  for  progress  along  the 
lines  indicated. — Walter  P.  Taylor. 


For  Sale,  Fxchaiige  and  Waiit  Coliishti.— Iri  tfiis  space ’meth'bers  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly.^  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  X,EE  Chambers, 
Eagle  Rock.,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


For  — As  new  prepaid:  O.  & O.  vols. 

’86,  ’87,  ’88,  ’89,  ’90,  ’91,  bound  half  morocco 
two  vols.  in  a book,  the  lot  for  $4.50;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington, 
vols.  15,  16,  17,  18,  houuA.  cloth,  per  vol.  $1.25; 
North  American  Wild  Fowls  (Elliot)  $1.50; 

“ “ Shore  Birds  “ $1.50; 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist  (Chap- 
man) $1.75. — W.  L.  Burnett,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado. 

Wanted — Skins  of  Hudsonian  Godwit,  Eski- 
mo Curlew  and  certain  of  the  Grouse;  Parts  i 
and  II  “Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America’’, 
paper  covers  preferred. — A.B.HowEEE,  Covina, 
California. 

Wanted. — The  Auk,  vols.  2 and  3;  The  Nid- 
ologist,  vol.  I,  no.  2;  The  Osprey,  vol.  ill,  no.  10, 
vol.  IV,  nos.  2,  3,  5,  vol.  vi,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  6. — 
Charees  R.  Keyes,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

For  Saee. — Nidologist,  vols.  1-4  complete 
with  indexes,  bound  in  one  volume;  Cook’s 
Birds  of  Michigan,  paper;  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna 
No.  4,  paper;  15  extra  copies  Nidologist,  differ- 
ent, some  rare;  28  extra  copies  of  various  num- 
bers Osprey  including  4 of  vol.  i,  no.  1.  All 
perfect  condition.  No  exchanges. — E.  S.  Roeeb, 
193  E.  10th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Wanted. — Of  the  Utica  Oologist,  the  follow- 
ing back  numbers  for  which  I will  pay  the  high- 
est cash  price,  viz:  Volume  ii,  nos.  1,  2,  3; 
vol.  Ill,  nos.  9,  12;  vol.  iv,  no. 7. — R.M.  Barnes, 
Lacon,  III. 

Wanted. — Cosmopolitan  for  July,  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  1910.  Will 
pay  a reasonable  cash  price. — Earee  R.  F'or- 
REST,  261  Locust  Ave.,  Washington,  Penn. 

For  Saee. — Mrs.  H.  R.  Taylor  has  a few 
more  books  to  dispose  of  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. — Mrs.  H.  R.  Tayeor,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Notice — The  Power  Boat  Flyer  will  make 
an  extended  trip  to  Lower  California  waters 
about  April  1st,  1912  (sailing  date  subject  to 
pleasure  of  passengers);  two  berths  taken;  six 
more  open.  Collectors  desiring  to  make  the 
trip  notify  us  as  early  as  possible.  We  will 
visit  any  locality  desired  by  collectors  while  in 
these  waters.  The  Flyer  is  3 years  old,  45  feet 
long,  11  Yz  feet  beam.  Equipped  with  sails  and 
a new  30  h.  p.  3 cyl.  Standard  Gas  Engine; 
speed  (3  tests  with  engine  half  open) , 86  miles, 
^Yz  hours.  Charge  for  this  trip  very  reason- 
able. This  is  a trip  worth  while.  Write  C.  B. 
Linton,  125  W.  Ocean  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Wanted — Wilson  Bulletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  vol.  I complete;  II,  1,  2;  III,  8,  9; 
IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nos.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Wanted — Ornithologist  & Oologist,  vol.  13, 
no.  2,  Feb.  1888;  Osprey  3,  no.  7.  O.  Wid- 
mann,  515  Von  Versen  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Exchange — O.  & O.  vol.  17,  nos.  1 to 
9 inclusive;  Journ.  Maine  Orn.  Soc.,  vol.  2,  no. 
1;  Birds  of  Wheeler  Survey;  34  publications  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences;  Catalog  of 
Water  Birds  of  California,  Bryant;  Catalog  of 
Birds  of  Lower  California,  Bryant;  Additions 
to  Ornithology  of  Guadalupe  Island,  Bryant. 
Also  391  1-4,  122  5-4,  346  1-2.  Will  exchange 
above  for  sets.  Send  lists.  H.  F.  Duprey, 
Dixon,  Calif. 

Wanted — Audubon  Ornith.  Biography,  vols. 
2,  4,  5;  Nuttall,  Manual,  1840,  2 vols.;  Bull. 
Cooper  Club,  I,  no.  1;  Bird  Lore,  vol.  II,  no.  2; 
and  others.  Also  bird  skins.  B.  H.  SwaeES, 
Crosse  He,  Mich. 

For  Exchange — A.  O.  U.  Nos.  1 1-4,  1-4; 
11  1-2;  16  1-1;  44  1-3;  (85)  1-1;  202  1-4;  201  1-5; 
263  1-4;  329  1-2:  339  1-3;  342  1-2;  346  1-2;  (359.1) 
1-5;  389  1-4;  390  1-7;  394c  1-5;  412a  1-7;  467  1-4; 
477  1-5;  487  1-4;  498  1-4;  498c  1-2;  511b  1-4;  517 
1-3;  529  1-4;  540  1-4;  549  1-4;  550  1-4;  560  1-4; 
563  1-4;  581  1-4;  587  1-3;  598  1-4;  608  1-2;  624 1-4; 
648a  1-3;  659  1-4;  673  1-4;  674  1-5;  681  1-4;  687  1- 
4;  704  1-4;  721  1-6;  735a  1-4;  755  1-4;  Wandering 
Albatross  1-1;  Rock-hopper  Penguin,  single; 
King  Penguin  1-1,  end  blown.  John  H.  Fean- 
AGAN,  10  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SOME  XORTH-CEXTRAT.  COLORADO  RIRD  XOTES 
By  EDWARD  R.  WARREN 

WITH  MAP  AND  TWEIA’K  PHOTOS  KY  THE  AVTHOR 

During  the  summer  of  1911  I made  a somewhat  extended  wagon  trip 
through  the  north-central  portion  of  Colorado,  more  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  studying  mammals  and  birds,  though  other  things 
were  not  neglected.  I was  accompanied  by  ]\lr.  H.  R.  Durand  as  assistant  and 
general  factotum,  and  he  proved  every  bit  as  satisfactory  in  those  capacities  as  he 
was  in  1909  when  he  was  also  with  me.  Mr.  Durand  was  not  with  me  the  first 
few  days,  as  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  contract  the  measles  shortly  before  the  starting 
day,  and  until  he  recovered  I had  William  Newcomb  of  Colorado  Springs  for  a 
companion,  who  also  proved  himself  all  right.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing map  my  route  was  decidedly  crooked.  All  told  I traveled  about  700  miles. 

Leaving  Colorado  Springs  May  18,  I first  went  northward  onto  the  “Divide”, 
as  the  watershed  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  Rivers  is  commonly  called. 
This  is  a yellow  pine  region,  over  7000  feet  elevation,  and  the  surface  is  what  is 
usually  termed  rolling.  Camping  at  Elbert  the  night  of  the  19th,  we  woke  the 
next  morning'  to  find  snow  on  the  ground  and  a howling  blizzard  in  full  action. 
\Ye  did  not  move  camp  that  day,  or  the  next  either,  thoug'h  it  had  somewhat  mod- 
erated then.  From  Elbert  we  traveled  eastward,  but  not  quite  as  I had  planned, 
for  1 was  obliged  to  swing  off  to  the  southward  by  Ramah  instead  of  taking  a 
more  direct  route  to  River  Bend  and  Cedar  Point,  my  first  objectives.  I did  not 
do  a great  deal  of  collecting  along  here  as  it  was  largely  the  dry  plains  region, 
and  without  much  of  interest.  Often  we  had  to  make  long  drives  before  we  could 
find  a camp  with  feed  and  water,  and  picked  up  what  fuel  we  could  along  the  road. 

Reaching  River  Bend  the  24th  1 went  to  Cedar  Point,  a few  miles  north- 
westerly, the  next  morning,  and  camped,  having  previously  got  into  communication 
with  Durand,  and  found  out  when  he  could  join  me.  Cedar  Point  is  the  highest 
elevation  in  that  locality,  a few  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  country. 
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It  may  be  described  as  a sandstone  mesa,  with  a few  scattering  cedars,  sufficient  to 
give  it  a name.  There  evidently  used  to  be  more,  but  they  have  been  cut  for  fuel 
and  fence  posts.  My  reason  for  coming  here  was  to  catch  some  wood  rats,  and 
ascertain  the  species.  IMerritt  Cary  of  the  Biological  Survey  had  written  me  of 
having  found  signs  of  them  there  and  of  course  I had  to  investigate  them.  The 
species  proved  to  be  Ncotoiiia  bailcyi,  as  Cary  had  surmised.  There  were  a num- 
ber  of  species  of  birds  about  here,  but  nothing  special. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  we  broke  camp  and  drove  to  River  Bend,  where 
Newcomb  took  the  train  for  home,  and  a little  later,  when  the  train  from  Denver 
arrived,  J was  joined  by  Durand  and  also  Robert  B.  Rockwell,  recently  Associate 
Ifditor  of  The  Condor,  who  was  taking  a few  days  holiday.  Gathering  up  the 


impedimenta  of  the  new  arrivals  we  soon  got  under  way,  going  westward,  the 
roatl  following  parallel  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  tracks.  I may  as  well  say  right  now 
that  we  three  immediately  started  to  have  a good  time,  and  I think  we  succeeded, 
though  a stranger  might  have  thought  at  times  that  a free  fight  was  going  on  in 
the  wagon,  but  that  was  merely  one  of  our  ways  of  enjoying  ourselves.  Incident- 
ally we  did  a little  collecting,  made  a good  many  notes,  took  some  pictures,  and  so 
did  not  entirely  neglect  the  scientific  side. 

The  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  we  reached  Deer  Trail,  got  directions 
as  to  the  road  across  country  to  Fort  Morgan,  and  drove  some  ten  miles  farther, 
camping  at  Big  Mnddy  or  Deer  Trail  Creek.  We  saw  our  first  young  Mountain 
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Plover  that  afternoon,  and  wished  very  much  to  photograph  it,  but  the  wind  was 
blowing'  a hurricane,  and  we  did  not  attempt  it. 

The  30th  we  drove  over  a rolling  prairie  country,  populated  by  millions  of 
prairie  dogs,  as  indeed  had  been  the  region  through  which  we  had  already  passed. 
It  was  a dry  barren  country,  and  bird  life  was  pretty  scarce.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  things  we  saw  that  day  were  three  antelope,  the  first  my  companions 
had  ever  seen  wild.  In  the  old  days  1 suppose  one  would  have  seen  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  in  that  same  region,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buffalo.  • 

There  were  a few  ranches  by  the  water  courses : these  were  the  older  ones : 
other  newer  ranches  had  been  taken  up  by  settlers  who  hoped  to  make  a go  of  dry 


Eig.  ,30.  COLONY  OF  CLIFF  SWALLOWS  ON  THE  SANDSTONE  BLUFF  FORMING 
THE  BANK  OF  PAWNEE  CREEK,  WELD  COUNTY,  COLORADO 

farming.  These  were  dependent  on  wells  for  water,  and  some  did  not  even  have 
the  well,  but  hauled  their  water  from  the  wells  of  tho.sc  who  were  more  fortunate. 
.About  some  of  the  old  ranches  birds  were  fairly  abundant,  as  there  were  usually 
.some  trees.  We  camped  that  night  near  a well,  which  we  emptied  by  the  time  we 
left  next  morning.  We  traveled  on  the  31st  over  country  similar  to  that  of  th? 
day  before,  varying  the  monotony  of  the  proceedings  by  digging  out  a kangan  o 
rat.  It  was  captured  after  an  exciting  chase,  and  caged,  and  Rockwell  carrie  l 
it  to  Denver  with  him  that  evening,  intending  to  immortalize  it  with  the  camera. 
Instead,  when  he  posed  it,  and  asked  it  to  look  pleasant,  it  died  of  fright. 

We  reached  Fort  Morgan  late  that  afternoon,  just  in  time  to  load  Rockwell 
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on  the  train  and  send  him  back  to  Denver.  We  were  .sorry  to  have  him  go,  but 

he  thought  his  business  would  go  to  the  w'all  if  he  stayed  away  from  it  any 

longer,  .so  we  had  to  part.  We  stayed  in  Fort  iMorgan  until  Saturday,  June  3, 
partly  waiting  for  mail,  and  there  were  ahso  a lot  of  little  odd  jobs  1 wished  to 
get  off  my  hands  before  going  farther.  We  \vere  camped  not  far  from  the  fair 
grounds,  and  there  were  many  trees  about  these,  and  consequently  many  birds, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  put  in  some  time  studying  them.  There  is  always  one 
drawback  about  camping  in  a town,  and  especially  a railroad  town,  and  that  is 
one  never  dares  to  leave  his  camp  unprotected.  Someone  must  always  stay  there, 
which  of  course  limits  the  opportunities  for  study.  The  w'eather  was  decidedly 
warm  here,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighties  in  the  shade. 

June  3 we  left,  headed  for  Pawnee  Buttes,  with  murderous  designs  on  more 
wood  rats,  and  as  before,  with  Cary  to  blame  for  my  going ; for,  as  he  had  taken 
a species  (Neotonia  nipicola)  there,  which  I had  not  taken,  I felt  bound  to  add 

it  to  my  collection.  Aside  from  this,  the  Buttes  are  a well  known  locality  for 

fossil  mammals  of  Tertiary  age,  and  the  American  Museum  has  made  large  col- 
lections there.  We  reached  there  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  camping  at  Raymer 
the  night  of  the  3rd. 

The  fossils  are  in  a .soft  friable  sandstone,  apparently  somewhat  argillaceous, 
which  is  easily  eroded  by  wind  and  weather,  and  consequently  worn  dowm  to  the 
general  level  with  the  exception  of  the  Buttes  and  a line  of  bluffs  to  the  west 
and  north,  which,  having  a capping  of  hard  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  have 
resisted  the  elements  better.  About  the  East  Butte  was  a small  colony  of  White- 
throated  Swifts,  and  on  a sandstone  bluff  forming  the  bank  of  Pawnee  Creek 
at  one  place  was  a colony  of  Cliff  Swallows  unusually  well  situated  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  W'e  did  not  devote  as  much  time  to  the  birds  as  we  might, 
partly  because  we  were  interested  in  fossils  just  then,  and  partly  because  on  the 
last  three  afternoons  of  our  stay  w^e  had  tremendous  wind  and  dust  storms,  mak- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  do  any  field  w'ork,  especially  the  day  before  we  left, 
when  it  was  about  as  bad  a storm  of  the  sort  as  .1  have  ever  seen. 

W'e  left  June  10,  driving  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  and  camping  at  Crow 
Creek,  near  Briggsdale,  a newly  started  town.  I'he  next  day  we  had  a very 
intere.sting  time.  W'e  took  pictures  of  rabbits,  cottontails  and  a young  jack,  a 
Meadowlark’s  nest,  Xighthawks,  and  a young  Mountain  Plover.  The  prairies 
were  yellow  in  some  ])laces  with  the  blossoms  of  the  prickly  pear  (Opuiifia) , 
ami  in  others  white  with  the  evening  primrose  {Oenothera) . The  day  was 
hot.  and  we  saw  many  birds.  Lark  Sparrows,  Horned  Larks  and  Mountain 
Plover,  squatting  in  the  shadows  of  the  fence  posts  to  get  what  relief  they  could 
from  the  heat.  A few  miles  east  of  Ault  we  began  to  get  into  the  irrigated 
district,  and  the  green  fields  and  trees  certainly  did  look  good  to  us  after  pass- 
ing over  so  much  of  the  dry  plains.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  Ault  we  went  as 
far  as  Fort  Collins  the  next  day,  reaching  there  early  in  the  afternoon.  I at 
fir.st  tried  to  find  W.  L.  Burnett,  who  is  now  Curator  of  the  iMuseum  of  the 
.\gricultural  College,  but  he  happened  to  be  out  of  town  for  the  day,  so  I hunted 
uj)  a camping  ]4ace  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  by  the  Cache  la  F’oudre  River, 
and  we  made  ourselves  comfortable.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Burnett  came  and 
paid  us  a visit.  W’e  spent  the  whole  of  the  next  day  there,  leaving  on  the  14th. 
acconqjanied  by  Burnett  who  wished  to  get  a taste  of  the  simple  life.  He  got  it 
that  night  when  a sudden  shower  came  up  and  nearly  drowned  him  in  his  bed. 

.\  few  miles  after  leaving  Lort  Collins  we  reached  the  foothills  and  the 
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yellow  pines,  and  the  next  day  were  in  a region  where  the  country  rock  was 
mostly  g-ranite.  The  afternoon  of  the  15th  we  camped  a couple  of  miles  east 
of  Log'  Cabin  P.  O.,  and  put  out  some  mammal  traps.  The  following  day  we 
stayed  rigiit  there,  for  it  rained  all  day,  and  there  is  no  fun  traveling  in  the 
rain.  There  were  some  outfits  of  movers  camped  not  far  from  us,  and  1 have  a 
suspicion  they  must  have  thought  we  were  crazy  from  the  capers  we  cut,  but 
s'cmething  had  to  be  done  to  pass  the  time.  ITirnett's  time  was  up  the  next  day, 
and  he  only  went  with  us  a few  miles,  when  we  met  the  stage  to  Fort  Collins, 
and  he  had  to  return  with  it,  to  our  mutual  regret.  W'e  went  on  pa.st  Elkhorn 
Po.st  Office,  and  a little  beyond  drove  down  the  long  Pingree  Hill,  as  it  is  called, 
a good  piece  of  mountain  road  building,  and  reached  the  ^^Tst  Fork  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  at  Rmstic,  another  post  office.  We  turned  up  the  river,  which 


Eig.  ,31.  VIEW  BETWEEN  MOUNT  ZIRKEL  AND  BADDY,  COOKING  TOWARD  UTE  PASS 

is  in  rather  a narrow  valley  or  canyon  here : no  chance  to  turn  out  to  camp,  or 
feed  the  horses.  I boug'ht  some  hay  at  1 lome,  a little  summer  resort,  and  a 
couple  of  miles  farther  on  we  finally  found  a place  to  camp.  Not  that  it  was 
late,  but  I like  to  stop  earh'  when  I can,  .so  as  to  have  an  o])])ortunity  to  look 
about,  set  traps,  and  collect. 

We  were  now  really  beginning  to  get  into  the  mountains,  to  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  us  both,  for  the  plains  region  did  not  specially  appeal  to  either  one  of  us. 
The  road  next  morning  became  more  and  more  wild  and  picturesciue,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  fine  canyon  down  which  the  river  rushed  and  tumbled.  I made  much 
u.se  of  the  cameia  that  day.  1 he  road  was  rough  and  .steep,  but  we  reached 
Chambers  Lake,  our  de.stination,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  camped  a mile  or  so 
beyond.  The  altitude  here  was  9100  feet;  the  hills  were  mostly  covered  with  lodge- 
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pole  pine  of  various  sizes  from  the  smallest  trees  just  starting,  in  comparatively 
lately  burned  tracts,  to  the  large  trees  many  years  old.  There  was  also  a certain 
amount  of  ground  without  any  green  timber,  only  the  dead  burnt  standing  or 
fallen  trees.  We  stopped  at  this  camp  until  the  22nd,  having  much  rain.  Col- 
lecting was  not  specially  good  here.  Then  we  crossed  the  Medicine  Kow  Range 
l)y  Cameron  Pass  into  Jackson  County,  which  is  in  the  North  Park.  The  altitude 
of  the  Pass  I made  10,150  feet.  This  was  a fine  drive  as  the  scenery  was  grand 
at  many  times.  We  were  stuck  in  a snow  bank  a few  minutes,  and  found  flowers 
growing  beside  snow  banks.  The  road  down  the  North  Park  side  was  quite 
steep,  and  in  need  of  repair  in  places.  Several  times  it  was  necessary  to  “ride 
the  high  side"  to  keep  the  wagon  from  overturning  where  the  road  was  washed 
out  on  one  side. 

We  dropped  down  a few  miles  and  made  camp  by  a rushing  branch  of  the 
Michigan  River,  where  there  was  plenty  of  good  grass  for  the  horses.  I called 
this  camp  "Cameron  Pass  Camp”.  Here  we  made  our  first  accpiaintance  with 
North  Park  mosquitos,  and  did  not  get  rid  of  them  until  over  a month  later,  when 
we  crossed  to  the  Routt  County  side.  We  stopped  here  until  the  25th,  when  we 

started  on  and  reached  Walden  the  next 
day.  This  is  the  county  .seat,  and  the 
only  town  of  any  size  in  the  Park.  It  is 
situated  on  the  sage  brush  plain  by  the 
Illinois  River,  though  to  the  westward 
is  an  alkali  flat  with  greasewo^d, 
sloughs,  and  a few  small  lakes.  The 
predominating  birds  of  this  sage  and 
greasewood  region  were  Sage  Thrashers 
and  Brewer  Sparrow's,  which  were 
abundant.  The  altitude  of  W alden  i ^ 
8275  feet. 

Mosquitos  w'ere  there  by  millions 
Much  hay  is  raised  in  the  North  Park, 
the  meadows  are  irrigated,  and  the  w'ater 
ke])t  on  from  early  summer  until  time 
to  cut  hay,  and  the  result  is  that  often  one  cannot  go  about  wdth  any  comfort 
without  a headnet. 

We  remained  at  Walden  until  June  30,  when  w'e  left,  intending  to  go  to  Red 
Canyon,  of  wdiich  w'e  had  heard  as  probably  being  a good  place  to  work.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  tell  of  our  mishaps  of  that  day,  how'  we  got  on  wrong 
roads,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  finally  did  not  get  to  Red  Canyon  at  all,  but  landed 
at  Hell  Creek.  We  did  not  know’  where  w'e  w'ere  until  next  day,  wdien  we  went 
exploring  on  foot,  found  a saw  mill,  got  some  information,  walked  over  to  Red 
Canyon  and  explored  that  a little.  It  w'as  not  quite  what  I wanted,  for  I w'as 
looking  for  a place  wdiere  I could  get  to  timberline  wdthout  too  much  trouble,  and 
it  would  have  been  too  long  a w'alk  there,  even  though  I might  have  camped  much 
nearer  to  the  Canyon  than  we  were  at  the  time. 

How'ever,  w’e  stayed  at  Hell  Creek  until  July  5,  celebrating  the  Fourth  with  a 
feast  of  wild  strawberries.  Our  next  camp  w'as  Lake  John,  or  rather  at  Brand’s 
ranch,  close  by.  This  is  a large  lake,  of  irregular  shape,  perhaps  two  miles  long, 
and  nearly  as  wide,  altitude  8200  feet.  There  were  a considerable  number  of 
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water  birds  here,  but  not  many  species.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  a particularly 
favorable  place  for  nesting,  as  with  the  exception  of  a patch  of  rushes  at  the 
southerly  end,  there  was  but  little  cover.  Along  the  west  shore  were  a few  wil- 
lows, while  the  other  parts  of  the  shore  along  which  we  walked  were  somewhat 
steep  with  but  little  along  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  ground  back  from  the  water 
covered  with  greasewood.  Aside  from  the  species  I will  mention  beyond,  Cary 
(North  American  Fauna  No.  33)  speaks  of  finding  the  Canada  Goose  and 
Shoveller  Duck  breeding  here,  as  well  as  the  Wilson  Phalarope.  The  latter  we 
saw  elsewhere,  but  not  at  Lake  John. 

Leaving  this  point  on  the  8th,  we  started  for  a place  the  Brands  tol  1 us  of, 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Continental  Divide.  We  managed  to  get  on  a wrong 
road,  but  landed  on  our  feet,  for  we  found  as  good  a place  for  our  work  as  there 
was  about  there,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Zirkel,  on  what  is  called  the  LTe  Pass  Trail. 
This  was  once  a trail  over  which  cattle  were  driven  to  the  Routt  County  side  for 
the  summer  range.  Mt.  Zirkel  is  the  highe.st  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  its  altitude  being 
12,000  feet. 

Our  camp  was  located  as  far 
up  as  we  could  get  the  wagon,  at 
an  altitude  of  9275  feet:  at  that 
date  there  was  snow  in  patches 
on  the  slope  of  Baldy  Mountain 
almost  on  a level  with  the  camp, 
while  in  the  timber  and  high  up 
on  the  mountain  was  much  more, 
often  in  good  sized  fields.  Here 
it  was  not  much  more  than 
spring,  as  such  flowers  as  marsh 
marigolds  (Caltha  rotiindifolia) 
and  dog-tooth  violets  {Erythron- 
iiim  par-i’iflorutn  ) , which  are  the  "^oung  mountain  plover,  a day  or 
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first  to  bloom  m such  regions, 

were  in  their  prime  beside  the  snow  banks.  The  trees  were  Engelmann  spruce 
and  balsam  fir  {Abies  lasiocarpa) , with  aspens  on  the  lower  slopes.  Near  and 
above  timberline  alpine  flowers  of  various  species  were  blooming  in  profusion. 
We  strung  a line  of  traps  from  near  camp  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  while  the  catch  was  not  large  some  rather  good  records  were  made.  Brown- 
capped  Rosy  Finches  and  Pipits  were  common,  and  a single  Ptarmigan  was  seen. 

Here  we  stopped  until  the  17th,  and  then  returned  to  AA^alden  for  sup- 
plies and  mail,  staying  there  until  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  doing  a little  more 
collecting,  and  then  leaving  for  Buffalo  Pass  and  Steamboat  Springs.  We 
reached  an  old  saw  mill  about  five  miles  below  the  summit  of  the  pass  late 
that  afternoon,  and  camped  for  a coujde  of  days.  This  is  frequently  referred 
to  beyond  as  “the  Bufifalo  Pass  saw  mill."  This  was  among  the  lodge-pole 
pines.  The  five  miles  of  road  to  the  summit  was  badly  washed  and  very 
rough,  but  taking  our  time,  the  horses  made  it  up  without  much  trouble,  and 
we  made  another  camp  just  on  the  Jackson  County  side  of  the  pass,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  10,400  feet. 

Here  we  were  among  the  Engelmann  spruces  again,  but  the  surrounding 
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country  did  not  reach  as  high  an  elevation  as  at  onr  Alt.  Zirkel  camp,  and 
there  were  many  open  grassy  slopes.  It  was  beantifnl  about  there,  and  we 
enjoyed  onr  few  days’  stay.  A good  find  here  was  a family  of  Three-toed 
Woodpeckers  nesting  close  by.  of  which  more  in  its  proper  place.  On  the 
28th  we  crossed  the  Divide  and  dropped  nearly  4000  feet  down  to  Steamboat 
Sj^rings,  altitude  6680  feet,  at  this  place  making  a connection  with  the  route 
followed  on  my  trip  in  1907.  I decided  to  drive  from  here  to  Denver  v'a 
Ilerthond  Pass.  This  route  took  me  over  some  of  my  1907  ground,  and  over 
some  that  was  new.  1 had  never  been  over  the  Gore  Pass  in  the  Park  Range, 
and  from  Sulphur  Springs  to  Denver  it  was  all  new.  As  I wished  to  reach 
Denver  by  a certain  date  we  traveled  rather  steadily  and  had  little  or  no  time 
for  collecting,  onr  observations  being  confined  to  such  things  as  we  saw  along 
the  road.  We  reached  Denver  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  having 
camped  at  Arvada,  a few  miles  outside  of  the  city,  since  noon  of  the  previous 
day,  jjacking  up  the  outfit  so  that  there  would  be  as  little  as  possible  of  that 
sort  of  work  to  do  when  we  did  get  into  town.  1 went  direct  to  a sale  stable, 
where  the  wagon  and  horses  were  sold  by  auction  the  next  day,  while  the 
balance  of  the  outfit  was  shipped  home  by  freight. 

One  thing  which  I noticed  all  through  the  trip  was  the  great  scarcity 
of  such  birds  as  warblers  and  vireos.  As  these  notes  show,  we  saw  hut  few 
t)f  these  birds,  either  species  or  individuals.  1 do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  it.  1 think  we  are  both  good  enough  collectors  and  observers  to  have 
found  the  birds  if  they  had  been  present.  They  should  have  been  at  .some, 
at  least,  of  the  localities  we  visited. 

1.  Colymbus  nigricollis  californicus.  Eared  Grebe.  This  species  was 
seen  at  three  localities  in  the  Xorth  Park.  At  a lake  a few  miles  south  of 
Lake  John  at  least  two  were  seen.  At  Lake  John  they  were  by  far  the  most 
common  of  the  water  birds,  and  1 estimated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
water  birds  seen  were  grebes.  They  were  nesting  in  a patch  of  rushes  at  the 
southeast  corner  (H'  the  lake,  where  we  found  at  least  twenty  nests  close 
together,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  have  but  just  begun  laying.  The  largest 
set  in  this  group  consisted  of  but  three  eggs,  which  were  perfectly  fresh. 
Some  little  distance  from  these  nests  we  found  another  which  contained  nine 
well  incubated  eggs  with  the  eggs  covered,  all  the  others  having  been  uncov- 
ered. \\T  saw  many  of  the  birds  swimming  about  as  we  pushed  the  boat 
around  through  the  rushes.  This  was  July  7.  On  the  17th  we  saw  two  grebes 
with  hroods  of  young  on  a small  lake  on  a ranch  .southeasterly  from  our  Aft. 
Zirkel  camp. 

2.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  A few  seen  about  Lake 
John  July  6. 

3.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern.  'I'hree  or  four 
Black  'I'erns  were  seen  flying  about  the  rushes  on  Lake  John,  July  7.  \A'e 
searched  everywhere  for  their  nests,  but  unsuccessfully. 

4.  Mergus  americanus.  Alerganser.  A female  of  this  species  was 

seen  above  the  falls  in  Red  Canyon,  July  1. 

•L  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Alallard.  Alay  25  1 flushed  a male  from  a 
slough  between  Cedar  Point  and  River  Bend;  two  Alallards  were  seen  July 
5 at  a ranch  on  Red  Canyon  Creek,  and  a few  were  seen  on  Lake  John  on  the 
6th.  Cary  mentions  finding  them  breeding  at  this  place. 
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6.  Chaulelasmus  streperus.  Gaciwall.  Gadwall  seemed  to  be  the  most 
common  ducks  on  Lake  John,  and  quite  a number  were  seen.  July  b a female 
was  seen  accompanied  by  scA^en  young,  perhaps  one-quarter  grown. 

7.  Querquedula  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal.  A few  were  seen  on 
Lake  John. 

8.  Erismatura  jamaicensis.  Ruddy  Duck.  A male  seen  on  Lake  John 


9.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
Wdiile  camped  at  Fort  Collins,  June  13,  several  were  seen  flying  overhead, 
and  one  was  seen  at  Lake  John  July  7. 


Eig-.  .14.  NEST  OF  BURROWING  OWE,  PLACED  IN  A DESERTED  PRAIRIE  DOG  HOLE. 

THE  ENTRANCE  IS  DUG  OPEN  SO  AS  TO  EXPO.SE  THE  EGGS 

10.  Fulica  americana.  Coot.  A number  of  Coots  w^ere  seen  on  Lake 
John  July  6. 

11.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Wilson  Phalarope.  May  19  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  were  seen  on  a small  pond  or  reservoir  at  a ranch  some  twelve  miles 
southwe.st  of  Elbert.  Two  were  seen  on  a pool  in  an  irrigated  meadow  on  the 
way  to  Red  Canyon,  June  30;  one  was  seen  on  a meadow  southeast  of  Mt. 
Zirkel  fthe  meadows  are  irrigated  so  freely  that  there  are  many  pools  in 
them)  : July  20  Durand  saw  one  near  Walden. 

12.  Recurvirostra  americana.  .Lvocet.  July  19,  while  at  a small  lake 
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two  or  three  miles  northwesterly  from  W alden  I saw  a number  of  Avocets. 
I counted  five,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  at  least  three  pairs  there, 
and  also  that  they  had  young,  though  I could  not  find  the  latter. 

13.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe.  Durand  saw  one  in  a meadow 
near  Hell  Creek,  July  4. 

14.  Totanus  flavipes.  Yellow-legs.  A single  bird  of  this  species  was 
seen  in  a small  stream  about  ten  miles  south  of  Yampa,  August  3.  I also 
thought  I saw  one  in  a slough  near  Walden,  July  19. 

15.  Actitis  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  The  first  Spotted  Sand- 
pipers were  seen  at  and  about  Chambers  Lake.  June  20  Durand  found  there 
a nest  with  three  eggs,  and  no  more  had  been  laid  the  next  day,  so  presumably 
the  clutch  was  complete.  One  was  seen  June  22  on  Cameron  Creek  well  up 
toward  the  pass.  The  species  was  seen  at  Walden,  at  the  lower  bridge  across 
the  North  Platte,  and  one  or  two  were  seen  about  Lake  John.  It  was  at  a 
small  lake  just  on  the  Routt  County  side  of  Buffalo  Pass,  at  over  10,000  feet 
altitude.  It  was  about  the  Bear  River  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  August 
first,  while  fishing  below  the  town,  it  was  really  abundant.  I do  not  think 
I have  ever  before  seen  so  many  in  a given  time  or  space  as  I did  that  after- 
noon ; often  I saw  four  or  five  together.  August  2 it  was  seen  occasionally 
between  Steamboat  Springs  and  Phippsburg,  and  the  next  day  one  was  seen 
several  miles  south  of  Yampa.  One  was  seen  August  7 on  Clear  Creek  below 
Idaho  Springs. 

16.  Numenius  americanus.  Long-billed  Curlew.  A single  Curlew  was 
seen  in  a field  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fort  Morgan. 

17.  Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  Beginning  with  my  camp  at  Bi’ou 
Creek  May  22,  Killdeer  were  continually  seen  between  there  and  Pawnee 
Buttes,  being  at  the  last  named  locality.  Then  none  were  seen  until  near  Fort 
Collins,  and  it  was  also  seen  at  that  place  and  a few  miles  beyond  there.  Wal- 
den was  reached  before  more  were  seen  ; it  was  common  there  and  elsewhere 
in  those  portions  of  the  North  Park  we  visited.  It  was  seen  at  Steamboat 
Springs;  also  at  Troublesome  Creek,  Grand  County. 

18.  Podasocys  montanus.  Mountain  Plover.  Seen  at  Cedar  Point  May 
25.  May  29  it  was  occasionally  seen  between  Godfrey  and  Big  Muddy  Creek; 
on  the  high  prairie  between  Deer  Trail  and  Big  Muddy  we  saw  one  with  two 
small  young,  hardly  a day  old.  May  31  it  was  seen  occasionally.  June  4, 
between  Raymer  and  Pawnee  Buttes,  quite  a number  were  seen.  A few  miles 
from  Raymer  we  came  across  a female  with  two  very  small  young,  one  of  which 
I photographed  several  times.  It  tried  hiding.  My  notes  say  that  while  hard 
to  find  it  was  easily  seen  when  once  found,  for  its  colors  did  not  blend  particularly 
well  with  the  ground  it  was  on,  not  as  much  so  as  the  photograph  would  lead 
one  to  infer.  I think  photographs  often  deceive  in  this  respect.  The  mother 
bird  tried  various  wounded  bird  acts  while  I was  working  with  her  baby.  One 
of  these  was  to  lay  flat  on  the  ground  with  wings  outspread  and  flutter  them, 
and  then  flutter  along  the  ground.  Near  Keota  I saw  one  lying  dead  under  a 
wire  fence,  as  if  it  had  been  killed  by  striking  the  wire.  June  11a  number  were 
seen  several  miles  east  of  Ault,  most  of  which  were  females  with  young,  some 
with  two,  some  with  three.  We  caught  one  a week  or  ten  days  old  and  photo- 
graphed it.  The  flight  feathers  were  just  beginning  to  come  out,  and  it  could 
run  like  a streak,  spreading  out  its  wings  as  it  did  so.  The  mother  did  not  show 
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anything  like  the  anxiety  the  other  had  just  a week  previously.  The  young 
we  saw  that  day  all  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age.  Sometimes  we  saw  a single 
adult  squatting  in  the  shade  of  a fence  post,  and  one  young  bird  was  seen  in  a 
•'  similar  position.  A few  were  noted  between  Ault  and  Fort  Collins  the  next  day. 
One  was  seen  July  5 about  three  miles  southeast  of  Lake  John,  which  acted 
as  if  it  might  have  young,  but  a thorough  search  failed  to  scare  up  any. 

19.  Dendragapus  obscurus.  Dusky  Grouse.  Not  as  many  Grouse  were 
seen  as  I should  have  expected.  One  was  seen  near  Hell  Creek.  Two  females 
with  one  or  more  young  each  were  seen  near  our  Mt.  Zirkel  camp.  One  of  these 
young  appeared  to  be  about  two  weeks  old,  that  belonging  to  the  other  bird  was 


Eig.  ,1,5.  YOUNG  OF  THE  AUPINE  THREE-TOED 
WOODPECKER,  JUST  OUT  OF  THE  NEST 

considerably  larger.  This  was  July  12-15.  July  28  seven  Grouse  were  seen  on 
the  Routt  County  side  of  Buffalo  Pass  aliout  two  miles  from  the  summit. 

20.  Lagopus  leucurus.  White-tailed  Ptarmigan.  A single  Ptarmigan 
was  seen  July  10  on  Mt.  Zirkel,  the  only  one  we  saw  the  whole  trip.  I was  greatly 
disappointed,  for  I had  counted  on  finding  them  plentiful  there,  and  on  securing 
a good  series  of  photographs.  Durand  reported  finding  much  sign  of  them  on 
Sawtooth,  near  the  Cameron  Pass  camp. 

21.  Centrocerus  urophasianus.  Sage  Grouse.  This  species  was  seen 
only  in  the  North  Park.  Near  our  camp  at  Hell  Creek  we  saw  a flock  of  fifteen 
adults,  which  appeared  to  be  all  males.  July  5 we  saw  about  two  miles  from 
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there  a young  bird  about  a third  grown,  and  one  about  the  same  size  was  seen 
next  day  at  Lake  John.  July  21  Durand  saw  a hen  with  four  chicks  near  Walden, 
and  on  the  22nd  while  on  the  road  en  route  for  Bufifalo  Pass  we  saw  two  hens 
each  with  two  fair  sized  chicks,  about  fifteen  miles  southwe.st  of  Walden.  Many 
of  these  birds  must  winter  about  Walden,  for  there  were  piles  of  their  old  drop- 
l)ings  everywhere  in  the  sage  brush  near  that  place. 

22.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  [Mourning  Dove.  This  bird  was 
common  everywhere  from  the  time  I left  Colorado  Springs  until  near  Log  Cabin 
1’.  O.,  after  which  we  saw  no  more  until  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Walden. 
A few  were  seen  at  about  every  place  we  visited  in  the  North  Park.  It  was  seen 
at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  along  the  road  in  Routt  and  Grand  Counties,  and 
between  Idaho  Springs  and  Denver.  One  was  seen  on  its  nest  in  a cottonwood 
tree  on  Wild  Cat  Creek,  June  3. 

23.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  This  species  was 
seen  on  two  occasions.  May  23,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fondis,  and  June  14, 
near  Owl  Canyon,  northwest  of  b'ort  Collins. 

24.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  Marsh  Hawks  were  not  seen  as 
frequently  as  1 ^would  have  expected,  but  a few  being  noted,  as  follows : near 
Ramah,  Mattison,  about  eighteen  miles  .south  of  Fort  [Morgan,  and  three  miles 
north  of  that  place,  at  Steamboat  S])rings,  and  ten  miles  .south  of  there. 

25.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Red-tail.  This  species  was  seen 
quite  frequently,  though  I made  but  one  note  of  it  on  the  plains,  and  that  was 
really  from  the  Divide,  near  Elbert,  where  a pair  were  seen.  The  next  occasion 
was  July  17,  two  miles  above  Flome  P.  O.,  wdien  we  were  getting  well  into  the 
mountains.  It  was  noted  between  that  place  and  Chambers  Lake,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place : fifteen  miles  south  of  Walden  ; near  that  place ; near  Hell  Creek ; at 
our  Mt.  Zirkel  camp : at  the  Puiffalo  Pass  sawmill ; at  Pmffalo  Pass : Steamboat 
Springs  and  a few  miles  south.  One  perched  on  a fence  post  on  the  divide 
between  Yampa  and  Egeria  Park  dropped  a half-eaten  Wyoming  Ground  Squir- 
rel (Citcllus  clcgaiis ) as  it  flew  off.  One  was  seen  on  the  Gore  Pass  road  near 
Rock  Creek. 

26.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson  Hawk.  This  is  more  a bird  of  the  open 
ground  than  the  preceding,  and  seen  more  frequentl}^  on  the  plains.  It  was  noted 
at  Elbert  and  near  there : two,  presumably  a pair,  were  seen  at  Cedar  Point ; it 
was  seen  May  29  between  Godfrey  and  Deer  Trail ; May  30  we  saw  two  recently 
killed  birds  at  a ranch  by  the  roadside ; Durand  saw  one  hanging  about  the  Ea.st 
Pawnee  Butte;  one  seen  near  Briggsdale.  Two  or  more  were  seen  at  Walden  at 
various  times:  at  this  place  1 found  where  one  had  been  eating  a Citcllus  elegans. 
I'hese  large  hawks  must  destroy  many  of  these  pests  during  the  summer  as  in  the 
North  Park  they  seemed  to  hang  about  where  the  ground  squirrels  were  most 
abundant.  It  was  seen  at  Hell  Creek  and  at  Steamboat  Springs  . 

27.  Archibuteo  ferrugineus.  Ferruginous  Rough-leg.  One  seen  be- 
tween Briggsdale  and  Ault,  June  11.  Several  large  hawks  were  seen  while  on 
the  plains,  flying  too  high  for  identification,  .some  of  which  may  likely  enough 
have  been  this  species.  July  22,  in  the  North  Park,  between  two  forks  of  Grizzly 
Creek,  a Rough-leg  in  the  ordinary  light  phase  was  seen  on  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  a very  dark  colored  hawk  was  flying  about  overhead,  which  may 
have  been  a melanistic  example  of  the  same  species,  or  possibly  B.  swaiusoiii 
It  was  too  far  away  for  any  positive  identification. 
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28.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  'Phere  were  two  pairs  of  Prairie 
Falcons  at  Pawnee  Buttes,  both  nesting.  One  bird  was  seen  at  the  nest  on  the 
side  of  the  West  Butte,  and  the  other  pair  were  nesting  in  the  line  of  bluffs  to 
the  west  of  the  Buttes.  From  a point  some  little  distance  off  we  could  see  into 
the  cavity  under  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  with  field  glasses  were  sure  we  saw 
two  eggs.  The  place  itself  was  well  marked  by  the  white  streaks  of  droppings 
down  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  the  birds  manife.sted  much  anxiety  when  we  were 
on  the  rocks  above  the  spot.  June  17  we  thought  we  saw  one  near  Log  Cabin 
P.  O.,  Larimer  County. 

29.  Falco  sparverius  phalaena.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  This  was  about 
the  most  common  hawk  met  with.  It  was  seen  frequently  betweei:  Colorado 
Springs  and  Ramah,  and  also  between  Godfrey  and  Deer  Trail;  near  Briggs- 
dale ; northwest  of  Fort  Collins  ; Home  P.  O. ; Hell  Creek ; Lake  John ; near  Mt. 
Zirkel ; at  Grizzly  Creek,  North  Park;  Steamboat  Springs;  and  frequently  along 
the  road  between  that  place  and  Golden,  being  decidedly  common  at  times. 

30.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  This  s])ecics  was 


Eig.  36.  WESTERN  NIGHTH.\WK  ON  FENCE  POST 

seen  rather  frequently  on  the  plains  from  near  River  Bend  to  a few  miles  north- 
west of  Fort  Collins.  Hay  30  we  dug  out  a nest,  or  rather  the  other  two  did, 
while  I bossed.  It  was,  as  usual,  in  an  abandoned  prairie  dog  hole,  and  eight 
fresh  eggs  were  found,  being  five  feet  in  from  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  female  was  captured  on  the 
nest. 

31.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  The  first  seen  was  on  a small 
stream  between  Livermore  and  Log  Cabin;  then  near  Home  P.  O. ; at  Chambers 
Lake;  Walden;  at  the  upper  bridge  on  the  North  Platte;  at  Steamboat  Springs 
and  eighteen  miles  .south  ; Grand  River,  twelve  miles  above  Kremmling. 

32.  Dryobates  villosus  monticola.  Rocky  IMountain  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
One  seen  Hay  23  at  Bijou  Creek,  one  near  Chambers  Lake,  one  at  our  Cameron 
Pass  camp,  and  at  Buffalo  Pa.ss  sawmill. 

33.  Picoides  americanus  dorsalis.  Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  Our 
best  find  in  the  way  of  birds  was  probably  the  family  of  this  species  we  found 
close  to  our  Buffalo  Pass  camp.  They  had  a nest  in  a dead  Engelmann  spruce. 
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which  was  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twenty  at  the  nest 
hole,  the  latter  being  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  The  nest  was  eight  inches 
deep,  the  entrance  one  and  three-cpiarters  inches  in  diameter ; the  thickness  of 
the  wood  on  the  front  side  of  the  hole  was  two  and  three-quarters  inches,  and 
the  cavity  was  five  inches  from  front  to  back,  and  three  wide.  There  were  a 
few  chips  in  the  bottom,  as  well  as  a few  of  the  birds’  droppings.  There  were 
two  young,  about  ready  to  fly,  though  1 had  no  difficulty  in  posing  them  on  the 
tree  for  pictures ; they  showed  little  or  no  fear.  Before  we  opened  the  nest  we 
used  to  see  them  come  to  the  hole  whenever  we  came  close  to  the  tree,  and  often 
saw  the  parents  feeding  them.  The  whole  family  was  collected  and  is  now  in  the 
Colorado  College  Collection.  This  woodpecker  is  not  at  all  common  in  Colorado, 
and  is  confined  to  the  forests  at  the  higher  elevations,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
probably  widely  distributed  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  second  time  I have  met  with  it  myself,  the  previous  occasion  being  on  the 
divide  between  Sapinero  and  Currecanti  Creeks,  Gunnison  County,  at  9350  feet 
altitude. 

34.  Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  One  was 
taken  near  our  camp  at  Buffalo  Pass  sawmill,  July  24.  I thought  I saw  a female 
Williamson  Sapsucker  at  the  same  place,  but  failed  to  secure  it,  so  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  identification. 

35.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Seen  but 
a few  times ; at  Cedar  Point,  at  Fort  Morgan,  where  a pair  had  a nest  in  a C'^tt 
wood  stub  near  the  fair  grounds,  at  Fort  Collins,  near  Golden,  and  at  our  very  hwt 
camp  at  Arvada,  just  outside  of  Denver. 

36.  Asyndesmus  lewisi.  Lewis  Woodpecker.  But  few  were  noted, 
eight  or  ten  being  seen  May  22  between  Elbert  and  Bijou  Creek,  and  my  notes 
say  that  though  they  presumably  live  in  the  pines,  almost  all  of  them  were  seen 
in  the  open  country.  One  was  seen  near  Log  Cabin. 

37.  Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Seen  with  s^ive  frc- 
(juency,  yet  hardly  as  often  as  it  should  have  been.  It  was  noted  at  Bijou  Creek 
May  22,  where  one  had  a nest,  which,  however,  I did  not  investigate,  near  Briggs- 
dale,  at  Fort  Collins,  and  between  there  and  Home  P.  O,  at  ’Chambers  Lake,  at 
the  Cameron  Pass  camp,  at  Hell  Creek,  Buffalo  Pass  sawmill.  Steamboat  Springs, 
near  Phippsburg,  on  the  Berthoud  Pass  road  and  near  Arvada. 

38.  Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli.  Poor-will.  Two  were  seen  at  Cedar  Pohit 
May  27. 

39.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  W’estern  Nighthawk.  After  seeing 
the  first  one  near  Mattison.  May  24,  Nighthawks  were  seen  almost  everywhere 
we  went  except  at  the  highest  elevations.  The  last  was  seen  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  August  1,  for  we  did  not  happen  to  note  any  after  that.  While  in  the 
plains  region  we  often  saw  Nighthawks  perched  on  fence  posts,  and  I always 
tried  to  photograph  such  birds,  but  they  would  fly  before  I got  quite  as  close  as 
1 wished.  I persevered,  however,  and  finally  had  my  reward  the  afternoon  of 
June  11,  when  one  proved  a most  gratifying  subject,  allowing  me  to  approach 
as  close  as  I desired ; as  near  in  fact  as  I could  go  and  focus  my  Graflex  with 
a fourteen  inch  lens,  and  1 could  get  nearly  twenty  inches  extension  the  way  I 
was  using  it.  The  bird  even  allowed  me  to  crawl  through  a wire  fence  a few 
feet  from  the  post  it  was  on,  so  that  I might  have  the  light  from  the  right  direc- 
tion. One  could  hardly  ask  more.  We  found  several  nests,  or  rather  eggs;  at 
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Waklen,  June  28,  two  egg's  were  found,  and  near  our  Hell  Creek  camp  I Hushed 
a bird  from  a single  egg.  She  was  very  anxious  about  it,  and  I was  able  to 
secure  a number  of  excellent  pictures  of  her  ; this  was  July  3 and  4.  Durand 
also  found  two  eggs  in  another  direction  from  the  same  camp.  July  8 he  found 
a single  egg  in  the  road  or  trail  up  which  we  had  to  drive  to  get  to  our  Mt.  Zirkel 
camp.  July  17  we  flushed  the  bird  from  the  still  unhatched  egg. 

40.  Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift.  There  was  a 
small  colony  about  the  West  Pawnee  Butte.  Durand  saw  eight  or  ten. 

41.  Selasphorus  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  First  seen 
near  Home  P.  O.  At  Chambers  Lake  it  seemed  rather  common.  It  was  fre- 
quently noted  near  our  Mt.  Zirkel  camp,  and  was  seen  at  Buffalo  Pass  and  Steam- 
boat Springs.  Durand  often  said  he  heard  Hummingbirds  at  various  of  our 
camps  and  elsewhere,  without  seeing  them,  but  while  I have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  correct,  I do  not  quite  like  to  list  them  on  such  evidence  alone.  As  for 
myself,  my  hearing  is  not  good  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  such  cases. 


Fig.  37.  WESTERN  NIGHTHAWK  ON  THE  GROUND 


42.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird.  Seen  rather  frequently  the  first  few 
days  of  the  trip  until  near  Simla,  then  at  Cedar  Point,  and  near  Agate  ; next 
May  31,  south  of  Fort  Morgan.  It  was  common  at  the  latter  place.  It  was  not 
noted  again  until  we  neared  Ault,  and  thence  was  quite  common  to  Fort  Collins, 
and  beyond  nearly  to  Log  Cabin.  After  that  we  saw  no  more  until  the  last 
two  days  of  our  journey,  when  it  was  fairly  abundant  from  eight  miles  west 
of  Golden  to  Arvada. 

43.  Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  This  species  was  observed 
at  intervals  from  Elbert  to  Pawnee  Buttes,  where  there  was  at  least  one  pair 
hanging  about  our  camp.  I supposed  they  must  have  a nest  in  the  creek  bank 
scmew'here,  but  could  not  locate  it.  It  was  very  common  at  our  camp  near 
Briggsdale,  and  between  Ault  and  Fort  Collins.  I have  no  further  record  of  the 
bird  until  we  reached  Steamboat  Springs,  where  it  was  common,  and  frequently 
noted  along  the  road  from  there  to  beyond  Coulter. 
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-14.  Tyrannus  vociferans.  Cassin  Kingbird.  This  bird  was  observed 
exclusively  on  the  Divide  and  on  the  plains,  from  East  Bijou  Creek  to  River  Bend, 
and  thence  west  to  a little  beyond  Agate.  The  only  other  seen  was  several  miles 
east  of  Ault. 

45.  Sayornis  sayus.  Say  Phoebe.  Seen  at  various  places  from  Elbert 
to  Port  Morgan.  May  31,  several  miles  south  of  the  latter  place,  a nest  contain- 
ing five  eggs  was  found  in  a vacant  house  by  the  roadside.  Two  were  fresh,  the 
others  in  an  advanced  stage  of  incubation.  Another  nest  found  the  same  day 
was  under  a bridge,  and  we  could  look  into  it  through  a crack  between  the 
planks  : there  were  three  newly  hatched  young  and  two  eggs.  At  Pawnee  Buttes 
there  was  a nest  in  a small  cavity  in  the  creek  bank  near  our  camp,  and  I found 
another  containing  four  eggs  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  fresh  in  the  bluffs 
wc.st  of  the  Buttes,  built  under  the  overhanging  rocks.  The  species  was  noted 
near  Fort  Collins,  and  not  again  until  about  ten  miles  above  Kremmling. 

46.  Myiochanes  richardsoni.  A'estern  Wood  Pewee.  At  Fort  Collins 
a pair  had  a half-finished  nest  in  a willow  overhanging  our  tent.  At  Steamboat 
Springs  there  was  a ne,st  in  a cottonwood  close  to  the  camp ; this  contained  well 
grown  young,  and  we  saw  the  parents  feed  them.  Durand  climbed  up  with  the 
camera,  and  the  three  youngsters  scrambled  out.  Later  we  caught  one  and  pho- 
tographed it.  Tt  could  not  quite  fly.  This  was  July  28. 

47.  Empidonax  trailli.  4'raill  Flycatcher.  Taken  near  Log  Cabin.  It 
seemed  to  be  common  at  Chambers  Lake,  and  also  at  our  Cameron  Pass  camp. 
It  was  also  noted  at  the  Buffalo  Pass  sawmill. 

48.  Otocoris  alpestris  leucolasma.  Desert  Horned  Lark.  Florned  Larks 
were  common  everywhere  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Fort  Collins,  and  were  often 
abemt  the  only  birds  to  be  seen  on  the  high  prairies  between  Deer  Trail  and  Fort 
IMorgan  and  the  latter  place  and  Pawnee  Buttes.  A good  many  well  grown 
young  were  seen  May  23  and  24;  one  just  able  to  ho])  around  seen  May  31,  and  a 
very  small  one  June  3 : June  11a  few  well  grown  young  were  seen.  That  day  we 
often  saw  birds  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a fence  post  out  of  the  sun.  In  North 
Park  the  species  was  fiivst  met  with  eight  miles  south  of  Walden,  and  was  com- 
mon at  that  place,  where  young  able  to  fly  were  seen  June  28.  It  was  abundant 
on  the  sage  brush  plains  of  the  Park.  Near  Lake  John,  July  5,  eve  found  a young 
bird,  able  to  run,  but  not  to  fly.  The  species  was  observed  on  an  Alpine  plateau 
on  Mt.  Zirkel  at  11,500  feet.  It  was  seen  near  Toponas  and  Troublesome  Creek. 

49.  Pica  pica  hudsonia.  IMagpie.  Magpies  were  seen  from  Colorado 
.Springs  to  near  Ramah  ; none  were  noted  after  that  until  going  west  from  River 
Bend,  when  some  were  seen  near  Agate.  Durand  saw  one  at  Fort  Morgan.  The 
species  was  observed  near  Fort  Collins,  and  beyond  as  far  as  Log  Cabin.  In  the 
North  Park  it  was  seen  south  of  Walden  and  was  common  at  that  place;  it  was 
noted  at  two  or  three  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park.  AVe  saw  it  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  and  noticed  it  frequently  along  the  road  between  there  and  Denver. 

50.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata.  Long-crested  Jay.  Seen  but  a few 
times:  once  in  the  pines  on  the  Divide,  then  near  Home  P.  O.,  near  the  Buffalo 
Pass  sawmill.  Steamboat  Springs,  and  between  Idaho  Springs  and  Golden. 

51.  Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis.  Rocky  Mountain  Jay.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  seen  only  in  the  mountains  : first  on  the  Park  side  of  Cameron  Pass ; 
then  near  Hell  Creek.  At  the  Mt.  Zirkel  camp  several  came  about  for  scraps, 
but  were  rather  shy.  It  was  about  the  Buffalo  Pass  camp. 
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52.  Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven. 

53.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Crow.  Durand  and  I could  never  agree 
as  to  the  identity  of  certain  birds  we  saw  at  Walden,  near  the  North  Platte  River, 
and  at  Lake  John.  He  was  quite  positive  they  were  Crows,  but  I am  sure  that 
some,  at  lea.st,  were  Ravens.  P)Ut  we  did  run  across  a flock  of  birds  July  5, 
while  driving  from  Hell  Creek  to  Lake  John,  which  may  have  been  Crows;  they 
were  rather  small  for  Ravens,  and  there  were  more  together  than  one  often  sees 
of  that  bird.  We  were  unable  to  secure  any  specimens  of  these  or  any  of  the 
others  we  saw.  Mr.  E.  N.  Butler  of  Walden,  who  has  resided  in  the  North  Park 
many  years,  told  me  he  could  not  recall  ever  ha\'ing  seen  Crows  in  that  region. 

54.  Nucifraga  Columbiana.  Clarke  Nutcracker.  Seen  twice  on  Mt. 
Zirkel. 

55.  Molothrus  ater.  Cowbird.  Noted  at  Elbert,  Bijou  Creek,  between 
Ault  and  Fort  Collins,  and  west  of  the  Forks  P.  O.  Seen  south  of  Walden,  and 
was  very  common  at  that  place.  Was  at  the  North  Platte,  and  between  there 


Fig.  ,18.  WESTERN  NIGHTH.WVK  ON  FENCE  R.\IL.  Figs.  .16,  .17, 

AND  ,38  SHOW  CHARACTERISTIC  NIGHTH.AWK  POSES 

and  Lake  John.  Later  it  was  observed  at  Troublesome  Creek  and  Fraser. 

56.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.  First 
noted  a few  miles  east  of  Fort  Collins,  and  then  a little  way  west  of  there.  There 
were  .some  at  Walden.  The  patch  of  rushes  in  Lake  John  was  alive  with  the 
birds,  and  we  found  many  nests  with  from  one  to  four  eggs ; one  set  of  the  latter 
number  was  collected  and  proved  to  be  well  incubated.  In  one  nest  we  found  a 
just-hatched  young  bird,  an  egg  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  runt  egg  half  the  size 
of  the  other.  At  our  second  stay  at  Walden  one  was  noted  feeding  about  our 
horses,  at  camp,  in  company  with  Brewer  Blackbirds.  After  leaving  the  Park 
no  more  were  seen  except  once  about  ten  miles  south  of  Steamboat  Springs. 

57.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  fortis.  Thick-billed  Redwing.  Observed  at 
various  places  on  the  Divide  and  thence  to  River  Bend,  wherever  there  was  a 
stream  or  waterhole.  May  29,  at  a slough  a mile  or  .so  west  of  Agate.  Rockwell 
found  a nest  with  three  eggs,  and  one  with  four.  It  was  at  Big  Muddy  and 
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Badger  Creeks,  and  at  Fort  ^ [organ.  Observed  near  Briggsdale,  and  common 
between  Ault  and  F^ort  Collins.  Was  at  the  latter  place  and  thence  as  far  as 
Elkhorn.  There  were  a few  about  Walden,  and  we  noted  it  about  the  streams 
and  flooded  meadows  in  those  parts  of  the  North  Park  which  we  visited.  It  was 
seen  south  of  Steamboat  Springs  and  at  Troublesome  Creek. 

58.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Frequently  observed 
from  Colorado  Springs  to  Home  P.  O.  At  Elbert,  May  20,  I heard  it  singing 
when  it  was  snowing  and  blowing  hard.  June  11  we  found  a nest  containing 
four  eggs  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Briggsdale.  The  bird  must  have  sat  very 
close,  for  we  were  fooling  around  close  to  the  nest  some  time  before  she  flushed. 
In  the  first  place  I photographed  a two-thirds  grown  cottontail,  and  when  it 
started  to  run  Durand  shot  it,  as  we  needed  it  for  supper.  It  had  hardly  been 
picked  up  when  we  discovered  a very  small  one,  about  as  big  as  one’s  fist,  souat- 
ting  in  the  very  same  place  where  the  other  had  been.  Of  course  it  had  to  be 
photographed,  and  when  it  had  left  that  place  I followed  it  about  trying  for  more 
pictures,  as  it  seemed  absolutely  devoid  of  fear.  It  was  not  until  this  was  all 
over  that  the  Meadowlark  flushed,  a few  feet  from  where  the  rabbit  had  been. 
Meadowlarks  were  common  at  Walden,  and  almost  everywhere  we  went  in  the 
Park,  except  of  course  on  the  mountains.  It  was  seen  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and 
often  between  there  and  Arvada. 

59.  Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock  Oriole.  Seen  at  Bijou  Creek,  Cedar  Point, 
and  Fort  Morgan,  where  it  was  nesting.  It  was  noted  at  Wild  Cat  Creek,  north 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Fort  Collins,  and  Steamboat  Springs. 

60.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer  Blackbird.  Often  seen  between 
Colorado  Springs  and  Elkhorn.  After  that  not  again  until  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Walden,  and  was  common  there  and  everywhere  else  in  the  Park.  At 
Lake  John,  July  5,  females  were  seen  carrying  food  in  their  bills.  At  Walden, 
July  19,  these  birds  were  going  about  in  flocks,  showing  that  the  breeding  season 
was  over  and  the  young  out  of  the  nests.  It  was  the  most  common  blackbird  at 
that  place,  with  the  Cowbird  second.  It  was  noted  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and 
thence  as  far  as  Vasqnez. 

61.  Carpodacus  cassini.  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  Seen  but  once,  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  Yampa. 

62.  Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis.  House  Finch.  Seen  at  Bijou 
Creek  and  at  Fort  Collins. 

63.  Leucosticte  australis.  Brown-capped  Rosy  Finch.  Seen  on  the  high 
mountains  about  Cameron  Pass,  and  was  common  about  Mt.  Zirkel,  near  and 
above  timberline. 

64.  Astragalinus  tristis.  Goldfinch.  Seen  at  Bijou  Creek  and  Fort 
Morgan. 

65.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  Seen  at  Bijou  Creek,  Cedar  Point,  near 
Elkhorn,  at  Mt.  Zirkel  camp,  and  north  of  Kremmling. 

66.  Passer  domesticus.  House  Sparrow.  Noted  at  Elbert,  Fondis,  Ra- 
mah,  Simla,  River  Bend,  at  two  or  three  ranches  between  Deer  Trail  and  Fort 
Morgan,  and  at  the  latter  place,  Keota,  Briggsdale,  and  at  ranches  between  there 
and  Ault,  and  at  that  town,  at  about  every  ranch  between  there  and  Fort  Collins, 
and  at  Fort  Collins  of  course,  at  Walden,  Steamboat  Springs  and  Yampa. 

67.  Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis.  AVestern  Vesper  Sparrow.  Common 
from  Colorado  Springs  to  Godfrey : then  noted  between  Forks  and  Log'  Cabin ; 
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below  the  Cameron  Pass  Camp ; common  in  the  sage  brush  in  the  North  Park. 
June  30,  between  Walden  and  Hell  Creek,  a good  many  young  were  seen  just 
able  to  run  about;  and  July  5,  while  driving  from  the  last-named  place  to  Lake 
John,  more  were  seen,  including  one  which  was  captured  and  ])hotographed.  At 
Lake  John  I found  near  our  camp  a nest  with  three  fair-sized  young;  going  there 
the  next  day  with  the  camera  I found  the  nest  empty,  but  a garter  snake  was 
found  with  a suspicious  swelling  in  its  middle,  and  executed.  I meant  to  have 
killed  it  so  as  to  have  preserved  it  for  a specimen,  but  forgot  myself  and  blew  its 
head  off.  At  the  same  locality,  July  7,  a nest  with  four  small  young  was  found. 
It  was  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  often  seen  between  there  and  Arvada. 

68.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus.  Western  Savannah  Sparrow. 
Seen  at  Walden;  at  the  upper  and  lower  bridges  over  the  North  Platte:  about  the 
meadows  at  Hell  Creek.  At  various  times  small  sparrows  were  seen  about  the 
flooded  meadows  in  the  Park,  which  were  no  doubt  this  species,  but  the  super- 
abundance of  mosquitos  in 
those  places  did  not  encour- 
age one  to  investigate  very 
closely. 

69.  Chondestes  grammacus 
strigatus.  \\"estern  Lark  Spar- 
row. Seen  near  Fondis,  at 
River  Bend  and  Cedar  Point. 
At  the  latter  place.  May  77, 
while  the  birds  seemed  to  be 
mated,  they  were  not  yet  nest- 
ing. It  was  noted  a few  times 
between  River  Bend  and  Deer 
Trail,  and  then  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan, W'ild  Cat  Creek,  Pawnee 
Buttes,  and  from  there  to  Fort 
Collins,  and  thence  to  near 
Log  Cabin.  Seen  several  times 
between  Steamboat  Springs 
and  Toponas.  and  near  Golden. 

70.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys. 
Wdaite  Crowned  S p a r r o w. 
First  seen  at  Chambers 

Lake,  and  was  rather  common  at  the  Cameron  Pass  Camp.  It  was 
common  about  Mt.  Zirkel,  where  it  ranged  at  least  to  timberline.  July  11  we 
found  a nest  containing  four  eggs  in  a -scrubby  spruce  at  an  altitude  of  10,575 
feet,  just  below  timberline.  An  odd  thing  about  this  nest  was  that  the  day  before 
we  had  set  a mouse  trap  on  the  ground  almost  directly  under  the  nest,  and  tied 
the  marker  to  the  bush  over  it.  The  bird  must  have  flushed  then  without  being 
noticed,  or  else  was  not  sitting,  and  the  ne.st  itself  was  well  hidden.  She  was  on 
the  nest  and  flew  off  the  day  we  discovered  it.  The  nest  was  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  built  mostly  of  fine  grass.  The  species  was  noted  at  the 
Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill,  where  it  was  quite  tame  and  familiar,  and  was  also  at 
Buffalo  Pass.  Seen  several  miles  .south  of  Yampa,  at  Rock  Creek  on  the  Gore 
Pass  road,  east  of  Coulter,  and  on  \Msquez  Creek. 

71.  Spizella  passerina  arizonae.  \\Tstern  Cliiiqung  Sparrow.  May  19 
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to  22  this  species  was  common  in  the  pines  on  the  Divide,  and  about  Elbert.  Seen 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  A-Valden,  and  about  the  Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill.  It  was 
also  noted  west  of  Golden.  These  seem  very  few  notes  for  this  common  .species, 
and  I hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it. 

72.  Spizella  breweri.  Brewer  Sparrow.  Two  or  three  were  seen  be- 
tween Fondis  and  Ramah.  and  1 thought  I saw  one  near  Pawnee  Buttes.  It  was 
a common  bird  in  the  sage  brush  in  the  North  Park,  being  observed  everywhere 
we  went.  June  26  a nest  with  four  eggs  was  found  in  a greasewood  bush  near 
Walden  ; the  eggs  seemed  to  be  somewhat  incubated,  and  the  nest  was  empty 
when  visited  July  18.  Another  with  four  eggs  was  found  at  Lake  John,  July  6; 
these  were  but  slightly  incubated,  as  1 found  by  dropping  one  while  examining  it. 
Durand  found  a nest  with  three  eggs  at  Walden,  July  21.  The  species  was  ob- 
served at  Steamboat  Springs  and  south  of  there  as  far  as  Toponas,  where  we 
turned  off  into  the  mountains. 

73.  Junco  phaeonotus  caniceps.  Gray-headed  Junco.  Seen  at  my  first 
camp  on  the  Divide,  about  four  miles  we.st  of  Eastonville,  May  19 : between  Log 
Cabin  and  Elkhorn  ; Chambers  Lake ; west  of  Cameron  Pass  r fifteen  miles  south 
of  Walden:  Hell  Creek;  about  i\lt.  Zirkel ; near  Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill;  Buffalo 
Pass  : Gore  Pas's : ea.st  of  Coulter ; and  in  pines  about  ten  miles  west  of  Golden. 

74.  Melospiza  melodia  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  Noted  at 
Elkhorn.  A little  below  the  Mt.  Zirkel  camp  a nest  with  four  eggs  was  discov- 
ered July  9.  It  was  on  the  ground  in  a tuft  of  bunch  grass:  from  the  actions 
of  the  bird  1 am  inclined  to  think  the  eggs  were  well  incubated.  One  was  seen 
at  Buffalo  Pass,  one  at  Steamljoat  Springs,  and  one  a few  miles  south  of  Yampa. 

75.  Pipilo  maculatus  montanus.  Mountain  Towhee.  One  seen  ne''.r 
Log  Cabin,  and  several  in  the  foothills  west  of  Golden. 

76.  Oreospiza  chlorura.  Green-tailed  Towhee.  Seen  May  19  on  the 
Divide;  at  Bijou  Creek:  near  Log  Cabin  and  between  there  and  Elkhorn;  near 
Mell  Creek:  near  Mt.  Zirkel:  at  Grizzly  Creek;  Steamboat  Springs:  south  of 
there  to  Toponas;  above  Kremmling;  near  and  below  Empire. 

77.  Zamelodia  melanocephala.  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  Observed  at 
h'ort  Morgan  and  Ault. 

78.  Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  Seen  west  of  the  Forks.  June  15. 

79.  Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting.  This  species  was  first 
noted  May  19  on  the  Divide,  when  a few  were  seen.  None  were  seen  after  that 
until  about  two  miles  ea.st  of  Fondis,  when  it  became  common.  It  continued  so 
practically  everywhere  until  after  passing  the  ‘‘Forks’’  in  Larimer  County,  except 
that  I saw  none  on  Cedar  Point,  though  it  was  on  the  prairies  below.  On  the 
high  prairie  country  between  Deer  Trail  and  Pawnee  Buttes  this  species  and  the 
Horned  Larks  were  often  the  only  birds  seen,  and  the  latter  were  the  more 
abundant.  It  was  seen  near  Walden.  Near  Sidney  P.  O..  Routt  County,  August 
2,  I shot  a male  Lark  Bunting  which  is  a peculiar  partial  albino.  At  first  sig'ht 
I took  it  for  a Bobolink,  for  which  I had  been  watching  all  the  morning,  as  I had 
found  them  along  that  road  four  years  before.  The  wing  patches  are  normal 
in  extent,  but  much  tinged  with  rusty,  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  upper 
wing  coverts  are  edged  with  the  same.  The  tail  is  decidedly  rusty.  Below  the 
bird  is  about  equally  Idack  and  white,  these  colors,  however,  being  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, and  presenting  rather  a curious  appearance.  Also  noted  near  Yampa. 
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80.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  For  some  reason  but  a 
.single  specimen  of  this  species  was  seen  the  whole  trip,  at  Elbert. 

81.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  Observed  near  Elbert,  r.t 
River  Bend,  Cedar  Point,  Lowland,  between  Raymer  and  Pawnee  Buttes,  and 
at  the  latter  place,  where,  as  noted  in  the  introduction,  there  was  a colony  having- 
nests  in  the  bluffs  along  the  creek.  Seen  near  Ault.  Fort  Collins,  and  west  of 
there  to  a little  beyond  Home  P.  O.  Was  common  at  Walden  and  other  places 


Fig-.  40.  PORTION  OF  THE  CEIFF  SWAEEOW  COLONY  AT  PAWNEE  BUTTES 

in  the  North  Park.  July  5,  when  we  passed  the  Higho  schoolhouse,  near  Lake 
John,  we  saw  a colony  having  ne.sts  under  the  eaves  of  the  schoolhouse.  T 
counted  fifty-seven  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  there  were  many  more 
on  the  other.  When  we  passed  there  again  July  17,  we  found  the  nests  had  all 
been  destroyed,  presumably  by  .some  fool  who  held  the  ridiculous  belief  that  the 
birds  harbor  bedbugs.  There  were  millions  of  mosquitos  on  which  the  birds  were 
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feeding",  and  one  would  have  thought  it  wiser  to  take  chances  on  the  bugs,  and 
let  the  swallows  eat  the  other  insects.  Seen  at  Steamboat  Springs  and  south  of 
there.  August  3,  about  three  miles  south  of  Phippsburg,  I saw  a flock  which 
must  have  consisted  of  several  hundred  birds.  At  one  time  most  of  them  perched 
on  some  service  berry  bushes,  which  they  almost  covered.  A good  many  were 
seen  at  Kremmling.  A few  nests  were  seen  on  rocks  in  a railroad  cut  just  out- 
side of  Sulphur  Springs.  Noted  at  Fraser,  and  west  of  Golden. 

82.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Seen  north  of  Colorado 
Springs  near  Elbert;  Bijou  Creek;  Simla;  between  Big  Muddy  Creek  and  Fort 
Morgan;  near  Ault;  between  there  and  Fort  Collins;  at  that  town  and  occasion- 
ally from  there  to  near  Elkhorn ; ten  miles  south  of  Walden,  and  at  that  place  ; 
at  the  North  Platte  River ; Flell  Creek ; near  Phippsburg  and  Coulter. 

83.  Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida.  Violet-green  Swallow.  First  ob- 
served at  Chambers  Lake,  where  it  was  common,  as  also  on  the  North  Park  side 
of  Cameron  Pass,  and  along  the  road  to  Walden.  It  was  at  Hell  Creek  and  seen 
flying  at  high  altitudes  about  Mt.  Zirkel.  Noted  at  Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill.  Near 
Steamboat  Springs,  July  28.  I saw  one  enter  a hole  in  a dead  aspen  by  the  road- 
side; presumably  it  had  young  there.  Observed  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  at 
various  places  between  there  and  Coulter. 

84.  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  White-rumped  Shrike.  Noted 
eight  miles  west  of  Elbert.  At  Bijou  Creek,  IMay  22,  I found  a nest  containing 
five  eggs  in  a willow.  Seen  frequently  between  Bijou  Creek  and  Simla,  and  was 
at  Cedar  Point.  A few  miles  west  of  Agate  we  found  a nest  with  five  fresh  eggs ; 
this  was  also  in  a willow.  Seen  near  Fort  IMorgan,  and  at  that  place  Durand 
discovered  a nest  with  se^•en  eggs  ; this  was  in  a cottonwood  on  the  fair  grounds. 
Noted  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Steamboat  Springs;  on  Toponas  Creek,  and 
near  Coulter. 

85.  Dendroica  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Seen  west  of  the  “Forks”; 
above  Home  P.  O. : at  our  Cameron  Pass  camp;  Lake  John;  at  Steamboat 
Springs  it  was  common  atiout  our  camp,  which  was  among  the  cottonwoods  by 
the  river;  seen  at  Troublesome  Creek. 

86.  Oporornis  tolmiei.  MacGillivray  Warbler.  One  seen  at  Cedar  Point, 
May  27. 

87.  Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  A^"arbler.  One  taken  at  Cham- 
bers Lake. 

88.  Anthus  rubescens.  Pipit.  Seen  on  the  mountains  about  Cameron 
Pass,  June  23;  1 thought  from  their  actions  they  were  but  just  mated.  It  was 
common  about  Alt.  Zirkel,  where,  on  July  11,  I saw  one  with  an  insect  in  its 
bill,  and  acting  as  if  it  wished  to  feed  its  young,  but  it  would  not  go  to  the  nest 
while  1 was  about.  One  seen  at  Buffalo  Pass. 

89.  Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor.  Water  Ouzel.  Seen  near  the  Cameron 
Pass  camp ; in  Red  Canyon  ; at  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Fish  Creek ; and  in  AHsquez 
Creek. 

90.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.  Sage  Thrasher.  This  bird  was  abundant 
everywhere  in  the  sage  brush  in  the  North  Park.  The  young  seemed  to  be  about. 
July  18.  It  was  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  often  seen  between  there  and  Vasquez. 

91.  Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus.  Western  Mockingbird.  Two  were 
seen  at  Cedar  Point ; Rockwell  saw  one  at  a slough  a mile  or  so  west  of  Agate ; 
one  was  noted  at  a ranch  north  of  Big  Muddy  Creek ; it  seemed  to  be  common  at 
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Fort  Morgan,  where  there  was  a nest  on  the  fair  grounds,  which  had  three  eggs 
June  2;  it  was  noted  at  Wild  Cat  Creek  and  near  Briggsdale. 

92.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird.  Observed  at  Fort  Collins ; be- 
tween the  Forks  and  Log  Cabin ; and  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Steamboat 
Springs. 

93.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Brown  Thrasher.  One  seen  at  Wild  Cat  Creek. 

94.  Salpinctes  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  Seen  at  Elbert;  Cedar  Point, 
where  it  was  common,  as  also  at  Pawnee  Buttes;  near  Log  Cabin;  Lake  John; 
near  Empire  and  below  there,  quite  frequently. 

95.  Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani.  Western  House  Wren.  Noted  at 
Bijou  Creek ; between  Log  Cabin  and  Elkhorn  ; Hell  Creek,  where  one  was  seen 
carrying  an  insect  in  its  bill,  but  would  not  go  to  its  nest  while  we  were  about ; 
Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill ; Steamboat  Springs,  where  one  came  about  camp  and 
investigated  the  wagon,  crawling  about  everywhere  underneath  the  box.  While 


Fig.  41.  nest  of  mountain  bluebird,  placed  in  an  oldJmail  box 

stopping  for  lunch  Augu.st  2,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Steamboat  Springs,  we 
saw  a Wren  carrying  insects  into  a hole  in  an  oak  fence  post.  The  hole  was  so 
small  we  could  not  make  out  what  was  inside,  but  no  doubt  young  birds. 

96.  Sitta  pygmaea.  Pygmy  Nuthatch.  Seen  in  the  pines  about  four 
miles  west  of  Eastonville. 

97.  Penthestes  gambeli.  Mountain  Chickadee.  Seen  at  Hell  Creek, 
Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill,  and  Steamboat  Springs. 

98.  Regulus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Durand  collected  a 
pair  at  Chambers  Lake,  and  a young  of  the  year  at  Buffalo  Pass  saw  mill ; seen 
at  Mt.  Zirkel  camp ; near  Buffalo  Pass  1 saw  a little  troop  of  them  which  seemed 
to  be  a family  party,  parents  and  young. 

99.  Myadestes  townsendi.  Townsend  Solitaire.  Observed  near  Hell 
Creek  and  about  Mt.  Zirkel. 
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100.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Seen  at 
Ruffalo  Pass  saw  mill. 

101.  Hylocichla  guttata  guttata.  Alaska  Hermit  Thrush.  One  seen  at 
llijou  Creek,  May  23. 

102.  Hylocichla  guttata  auduboni.  Audubon  Hermit  Thrush.  One  seen 
at  the  saw  mill  at  Hell  Creek. 

103.  Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  From  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  Simla,  Robins  were  often  seen ; then  no  more  were  observed 
until  near  Fort  Collins,  when  it  again  became  common,  and  continued  more  or 
less  abundant  from  there  on  everywhere  we  went.  At  Mt.  Zirkel  it  was  seen 
at  9500  feet,  and  I found  a nest  with  four  eggs  near  camp,  July  12.  It  was  seen 
at  Buffalo  Pass.  A few  miles  below  Empire  we  found  a fully  fledged  young 
one  which  seemed  disabled,  and  an  examination  showed  its  throat  to  be  injured, 
apparently  by  flying  against  a wire.  It  seemed  unable  to  stand  up,  and  fluttered 
about ; I am  doubtful  if  it  survived  its  hurt. 

104.  Sialia  mexicana  bairdi.  Chestnut-backed  Bluebird.  Several  seen 
west  of  Eastonville,  on  the  Divide. 

105.  Sialia  currucoides.  Mountain  Bluebird.  Often  seen  from  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  Simla ; after  that  none  until  after  passing  Log  Cabin,  and  that 
morning,  June  17,  a nest  containing  four  eggs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  incubation, 
was  found  in  an  old  mailbox  at  the  top  of  the  Pingree  Hill.  The  female  belong- 
ing to  this  nest  was  secured,  and  was  a partial  albino,  having  white  cheeks  and 
nape.  The  species  was  common  all  through  the  North  Park;  at  Walden,  June  27, 
1 saw  three  young  just  from  the  nest.  At  ^It.  Zirkel  they  were  seen  above  tim- 
berline, and  were  common  at  Buffalo  Pass.  Noted  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and 
frequently  from  there  to  Arvada. 


AN  AFTERNOON'S  FIELD  NOTES 


By  J.  Grinnell 

T1  IE  following  excerpt  from  my  private  field  note-book  for  the  year  1907, 
is  transcribed  exactly  as  originally  written,  save  for  minor  corrections 
in  punctuation  and  spelling.  These  notes  were  written  ‘‘on  the  spot” 
from  time  to  time  during  the  three  or  four  hours  of  observation.  They  show 
the  nature  of  a certain  type  of  field  observations,  how  these  may  be  recorded 
in  a running  narrative  style,  and  there  is  perhaps  some  information  presented 
of  general  interest  to  the  student  of  living  birds. 

The  experienced  observer  will  probably  criticize  the  method  of  record,  at 
least,  while  the  beginner  may  find  something  worth  while  adopting.  One  prin- 
ciple, however,  the  writer  is  particularly  sure  of : namely,  that  a card-system  for 
immediate  record  of  field-notes  is  absolutely  impracticable.  I hasten  to  assure 
the  reader  that  I am  responsible  for  a rather  elaborate  card-system  adopted  for 
the  cataloging  of  a museum’s  collections,  and  for  bibliograjihic  purposes.  But 
this  or  any  other  modification  of  the  card-system  I have  ever  seen  has  its  limita- 
tions, and  to  my  notion  is  wholly  out  of  place  when  it  comes  to  putting  into  black- 
and-white  facts  as  gathered  in  the  field.  It  is  quite  possible  to  copy  and  assort 
these  latter  by  any  kind  of  system  ; but  the  greatest  value,  because  of  the  element 
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of  first-hand  precision,  will  always  lie  in  the  original  record.  Xo  matter  what 
l)lan  of  indexing  the  information  therein  contained,  may  be  subsequently  put  into 
effect,  my  original  narrative  notes  are  always  retained  intact,  and  preserved  with 
the  greatest  solicitude. 

(ilendora,  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  i\Iay  5,  1907:  12:45  p.  m. — 1 am 
alone  on  the  back  end  of  S.  W.  Wood’s  orange  ranch  at  the  edge  of  a wa.ste  acre 
or  so  of  land  near  the  Little  Dalton  which  is  still  running  quite  a stream.  T just 
saw  a Black-chinned  Hummer  episode:  I first  saw  a female  pursued  by  a male 
into  a thick  low  bush,  where  she  alighted  completely  hidden.  The  male  then 
proceeded  to  buzz  back  and  forth  before  her  within  three  feet  of  her.  in  the  arc  of 
a pendulum  of  not  more  than  three  feet  chord.  At  the  same  time  he  uttered  a 
deep  buzz  augmented  at  the  middle  of  the  swing.  After  about  twenty  of  these 
swings,  each  occupying  one  second,  he  mounted  up  in  the  air  about  fifty  feet  and 
dove  down  in  a far  larger  pendulum  swing,  arising  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other 
side  to  repeat.  At  the  bottom  of  the  swing  he  uttered  an  augmented  metallic 
quavering  rattle.  After  repeating  this  maneuver  twelve  times  he  made  off  to  a 
nearby  Nicotiana  where  he  fed  from  the  pendant  blossoms  without  further  inter- 
est in  the  female,  whom  I lost  sight  of. 

12:55 — I am  in  sight  of  a male  A’alley  Quail  stationed  about  ten  feet  up  on 
the  topmost  strong-enough  branch  of  a Xicotiana.  He  is  “hollering",  the  single 
loud  yell,  like  a child’s  shout  at  a distance.  Two  other  quail,  one  up,  the  other 
down  the  Dalton,  are  answering  at  intervals.  I have  not  heard  the  regular  quail- 
call  of  three  syllables.  The  quail  that  I am  watching  “hollers"  at  following  inter- 
vals: 1-3-3-6-4-6-5-12-5-5-5-6-8-10-3-9-7-4-9-8-6-13-3-5-4-5-9-7-5-6-9-5-5-6-5-6-9- 

5-5-7-4-8-7-7-6-11-6-8-4-4-3-6-7-5.  Jn  the  above,  the  dashes  represent  the  call,  the 
numeral  the  number  of  .seconds,  by  my  watch,  intervening.  The  other  two  quail 
have  been  calling  at  very  similar  intervals,  and  all  have  been  keeping  up  the  per- 
formance since  12:55  (it  is  now  1 ;7). 

1 :13 — There  is  a profusion  of  a tall  maroon-colored  Pentstemon.  Just  saw 
a male  Black-chinned  Hummer  rapidly  visiting  each  flower  around  a spike.  A 
male  Lazuli  Bunting  is  singing  its  hurried  shrill  song  from  the  top  of 
an  oak.  The  bird  is  about  seventy  feet  from  me  in  an  air  line,  perched  composedly 
in  a hunched-up  attitude.  Lie  sings  at  following  intervals  (seconds)  : — 10-18-15- 
13-11-12-10-11-11-13-19-11-12-13-13-12-11-9-12-13-13.  A Long-tailed  Chat  is 

singing  from  the  brush  along  the  creek,  his  rambling  incoherent  series  of  whistles, 
chucks  and  squawks. 

1 —5 — The  quail  is  .still  at  it.  I heard  him  make  several  explosive  sounds  a 
while  ago  like  a turkey  gobbler.  These  were  uttered  in  rapid  succession  in  sput- 
tering fashion.  A male  Costa  Hummingbird  just  fiew  close  to  me.  feeding  about 
the  Pentstemons.  A male  Pileolated  Warbler  is  investigating  a pile  of  weed-over- 
grown orange  brush  nearby.  All  the  vegetation  is  very  rank,  weeds  growing  up 
as  high  as  my  head  on  undisturbed  ground. 

1 :33 — A male  Costa  Hummer  was  just  going  through  his  mating  perform- 
ances : and  I am  not  at  all  sure  there  was  any  female  beneath  to  warrant  the 
energy  spent.  Lie  mounted  up,  slowly  rising  to  fully  200  feet  (almost  out  of 
sight),  then  swung  down  with  marvelous  swiftness  nearly  to  the  ground  (lj4 
feet  I should  say),  rising  up  more  slowly  to  an  equal  height  to  repeat.  In  his 
downward  swoop  he  uttered  a swelling  shrill  note  of  piercing'  quality  and  con- 
tinuous of  tone,  this  dying  out  on  the  upward  part  of  the  swing.  He  repeated  this 
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performance  aliout  fifteen  times  before  going  ofif  to  perch  and  preen  himself  on  a 
Xicotiana. 

1 :42 — h^our  White-throated  Swifts  just  Hew  dizzily  past  high  overhead,  twit- 
tering violently  as  is  their  wont.  Two  clashed  and  fell,  fluttering  for  what  looked 
like  several  hundred  feet.  Another  attached  itself  to  the  nucleus  and  all  fell  till 
I thought  they  would  descend  clear  to  the  ground.  But  they  separated  in  time  to 
each  dart  off  on  his  separate  way.  A male  Costa  Hummer  is  very  diligent  at  the 
Pentstemons.  In  three  cases  he  sipped  at  every  one  of  the  open  flowers  on  each 
spike — 6,  6,  and  12 — then  sipped  at  one  blossom  of  another  spike  and  flew  off. 
Several  pairs  of  Lawrence  Goldfinches  are  about  with  their  wheezy  notes.  Also 
a pair  of  Willow  Goldfinches  (male  not  perfectly  yellow,  though  fairly  bright,  but 
in  full  song),  and  lots  of  Green-backed  Goldfinches. 

1 :56 — I have  moved  across  the  waste  lot  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  am 
seated  on  a stone-pile  by  the  creek,  with  a walnut  {Juglans  calif ornica)  fifty  feet 
away,  several  clumps  of  Xicotiana  and  some  poison-oak  thickets  nearby.  A Pasa- 
dena Thrasher  is  watching  me  from  a Xicotiana  150  feet  upstream.  It  has  been 
bathing  and  is  preening  and  shaking  itself  violently.  There  are  several  pairs 
of  Willow  Goldfinches  drying  themselves  in  the  walnut  and  bushes  nearby.  Gold- 
finches seem  more  than  most  other  birds  to  enjoy  bathing:  this  in  spite  of  its 
being  a sunless  day,  dense  high  fog  with  even  an  occasional  drizzle.  A Black- 
headed Grosbeak  has  been  singing  from  the  walnut  almost  continuously  since  one 
o'clock.  They  are  by  far  the  most  voluble  singers  of  all  the  birds  within  hearing. 
Perhaps  the  Green-backed  Goldfinches  come  in  next.  I have  seen  and  heard  both 
the  Bullock  and  Arizona  Hooded  Orioles  in  the  vicinity.  This  location  is  too  near 
the  noisy  brook  for  bearing  birds,  so  I will  move  back  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
waste  lot. 

2:10 — Just  got  an  eight-foot  view  of  a female  Costa  Hummer,  at  Xicotiana 
flowers.  A flock,  of  separate  pairs,  mostly,  of  all  three  species  of  goldfinch  are 
feeding  in  a rank  patch  of  Amsinckia,  evidently  shelling  out  green  seed  pods  at 
the  bases  of  the  flower  spikes.  There  are  at  least  two  Long-tailed  Chats  singing, 
but  I have  only  gotten  a fleeting  glimpse  of  one  as  it  flushed  from  a brush  pile. 
Just  saw  a Golden-crowned  Sparrow. 

2 :25 — I just  got  a good  view  ( twenty  feet)  of  a Lincoln  Sparrow  in  a pile  of 
dry  orange  trimmings.  I saw  probably  the  same  bird  a few  minutes  ago  in  the 
green  weeds  under  the  walnut  by  the  stream.  A Least  \dreo  has  been  in  the  oak 
or  around  the  brush  patch  all  the  afternoon.  It  only  sings  occasionally,  uttering 
its  brief  song  three  to  five  times,  at  intervals  of  five  seconds  or  .so.  The  “theme" 
is  uttered  with  rising  inflection,  as  if  asking  a Cjuestion  : then,  with  a falling  inflec- 
tion, as  if  replying.  These  two  kinds  of  notes  are  uttered  alternately.  Each 
“theme”  is  a warbling  jumble  of  vireo  notes  uttered  ha.stily,  with  no  care  in 
])ronunciation.  The  rising  and  falling  inflections  in  alternate  themes  is  the  best 
character  of  the  .song.  One  of  the  Chats  is  singing  now  in  plain  view  on  a Xico- 
tiana one  hundred  feet  away.  Song  intervals : w 5 ch  4-w  6-3  ch  4 w 7 ch  3 w 5 
ch  5 ch — -it’s  hard  to  time  the  chat’s  .song:  the  whistle  (w)  most  always  alternates 
with  some  sort  of  a chuck  ( ch).  I should  judge  the  intervals  between  the  individual 
notes  to  average  four  seconds.  He  has  been  singing  thus  for  fully  five  minutes. 
Sometimes  a whistle  is  of  four  clear  notes  each  with  falling  inflection  and  close 
together,  very  similar  to  a boy  calling  his  dog : others  are  single  clear  whistles, 
loud  and  of  carrying  (juality : then  the  chucks  are,  some,  like  a Parkman  Wren 
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call  note,  others  like  the  hoarse  chuck  of  a mockingbird — very  hard  to  describe ! 
A while  ago  the  chat  flew  up  through  the  air  fifty  feet  or  so,  singing,  with  pecu- 
liarly drooping  and  flopping  wings.  I am  sure  a pair  of  W ren-tits  have  a nest 
nearby.  Also  a pair  of  Bush-tits,  the  latter  probably  in  the  oak,  where  I have  seen 
them  fly  several  times.  Two  Western  Wood  Pewees  are  about,  one  frequently  in 
full  pursuit  of  the  other  with  loud  snapping  of  bills,  and  muttered  notes.  A Tur- 
key Buzzard  is  circling  overhead.  Just  watched  a female  Green-backed  Gold- 
finch laying  the  first  foundation  material  for  a nest  five  and  one-half  feet  up  in  a 
tall  weed  {Malvaf). 

2 :55 — Just  located  the  Bush-tit’s  nest.  It  is  of  usual  style,  six  feet  up  in 
outer  lower  drooping  oak  branch ; contained  five  half-grown  young  whose  daws 
were  clinched  together  tightly  through  the  material  of  the  nest  bottom,  and  could 
only  be  pulled  out  by  pulling  the  feathers,  etc.,  to  which  they  clung.  No  wind 
could  dislodge  them  without  tearing  the  nest  to  shreds  first.  The  youngsters  twit- 
ter loudly  in  chorus  when  a parent  enters  the  nest  with  food. 

Later — A pair  of  Mourning  Doves  have  been  feeding  on  the  croquet  ground 
by  the  Wood’s  house.  I saw  a Hammond  Flycatcher  perched  on  a stake  in  the 
reservoir,  and  another  in  the  orchard.  Also  two  Black  Phoebes,  and  a female 
Yellow  Warbler.  At  least  three  Phainopeplas  are  among  the  olives  and  pepper 
trees  along  the  street.  Have  also  seen  about  the  ranch:  Western  Lark  Sparrow, 
lots  of  Linnets,  Mockingbirds,  Western  Chipping  Sparrows,  and  Anthony  Tow- 
hees. 


FROM  FIELD  AND  STUDY 

Some  Changes  and  Additions  to  the  List  of  Birds  of  Southwestern  Montana.—’ 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  I neglected  to  have  several  bird-skins,  collected  in  Southwestern 
Montana,  properly  identified  until  recently,  I have  one  correction  and  one  addition  to  make 
to  my  list  in  the  last  number  of  The  Condor.  An  adult  male  Red-winged  Blackbird  col- 
lected in  the  Silver  Bow  marshes,  May  21,  1911,  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bishop 
as  the  Northwestern  Redwing  (Agelakts  phoeniceits  caurimis).  He  states  that  it  agrees 
exactly  with  skins  in  his  collection  from  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  This  is  all  the 
more  surprizing  because  of  the  fact  that  I had  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a breeding 
bird.  I found  several  nests  containing  both  eggs  and  newly  hatched  young  in  the  Silver 
Bow  marshes  on  the  day  this  bird  was  secured.  Since  it  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  that 
I have  taken  in  that  part  of  Montana  it  leaves  the  breeding  form  of  Redwing  there  in  con- 
siderable doubt  until  more  conclusive  evidence  can  be  obtained. 

An  adult  female  Junco,  taken  on  Clear  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  October  9,  1910,  Dr. 
Bishop  identifies  as  the  Oregon  Junco  (Junco  hycinalis  oregaiins)  stating  that  it  is  an 
unusually  high-colored  specimen  even  for  that  race.  I had  rather  suspected  that  this  form 
occurred  among  the  migrant  Juncos  of  western  Montana  for  some  time,  but  this  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  prove  it.  I confidently  believe  that  more  extended  collecting  will  prove  it  of 
regular  and  not  rare  occurrence. — Aretas  A.  Saunders. 

Migration  of  White-necked  Ravens.— This  past  winter  has  been  unusually  cold 
and  as  a result  there  has  been  an  utter  absence  of  White-necked  Ravens  [Corvtts  cryplo- 
Icucns).  Those  from  this  section  (Cochise  County,  Arizona)  migrated  in  one  immense 
flock  the  second  Monday  in  last  November.  This  flock  extended  over  a distance  of  nearly 
three  miles  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains  near  Gleason  in  this  county. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  regular  flight,  but  a sort  of  general  slow  movement  to  the 
south,  The  birds  were  present  in  many  thousands  and  it  was  two  days  before  the  last 
stragglers  disappeared.  A few  are  now  back  again,  the  first  being  seen  on  the  22nd  of 
February. 
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What  few  American  Ra\-ens  1 know  of  in  this  section  did  not  share  in  the  migration 
l>nt  were  present  in  their  nsual  liaunts  all  winter. — F.  C.  Willard, 

The  Western  Marsh  Wren  Wintering  Near  Helena,  Montana. — On  March  12,  1911,  1 
observed  a Marsh  Wren  {Tcliiiatodytcs  palustris  picsius)  in  cattail  marshes  near  Helena, 
Montana,  1 both  saw  this  bird  closely  and  heard  it  sing  several  times,  so  that  I feel 
certain  of  its  species,  though  1 was  unable  to  secure  it.  This  was  in  the  same  locality  in  which 
1 found  the  Virginia  Rail  a few  weeks  before,  reported  in  The  Condor,  xiii,  p.  108.  Since 
the  spring  migration  had  barely  started,  only  the  ^Mountain  Bluebird  and  Desert  Horned 
Lark  ha\ing  arrived  at  that  date,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Wren  was  not  a 
migrant  but  had  spent  the  winter  there.  Wilson  Snipe  and  a Virginia  Rail  were  again 
tibserved  there  on  this  date. — .Aretas  A.  Saunders. 

Who  Will  Save  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon? — Band-tailed  Pigeons  {Colitiiiba  fasciata) 
were  aliundant  this  winter  from  Paso  Robles  south  to  Nordhoff  all  through  the  coast  range 
of  mountains.  One  hunter  from  Los  Olivos  shipped  over  2,000  birds  to  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .\ngeles  hotels. 

The  morning  train  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Los  Olivos  on  Sundays  averaged  H)(> 
passengers  who  came  to  hunt  pigeons.  .A  prominent  hunter  told  me  that  these  passengers 
averaged  about  thirty  birds  apiece  per  day.  This  would  make  this  one  day’s  exciuvsion  over 
3,000  pigeons.  Now  ! — this  is  only  one  train  and  one  day’s  hunting.  One  can  hardly  calcu- 
late the  number  of  birds  killed  by  hunters  in  automobiles  and  those  who  started  from  Los 
Angeles,  San  F'rancisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura.  Santa  Maria,  Paso  Robles,  Lonpioc  and 
other  small  towns. 

The  writer,  who  is  in  the  gun  and  ammunition  business,  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  game  hogs  who  simply  shot  pigeons  for  the  sport  ( ?)  and  could  not  even  eat  them  all. 
It  is  a shame  that  something  is  not  done  for  these  beautiful  birds,  which  are  doomed  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon.  1 honestly  believe  that  tiic  people  will 
never  again  sec  such  a flight  of  Band-tailed  Pigeons.  In  Nordhoff  it  is  the  largest  they 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  birds  evidently  hung  around  until  they  were  simply  shot  out.  I'liis 
same  state  of  affairs  is  probably  true  in  other  localities. 

If  something  is  not  done  very  quickly  these  birds  are  doomed;  for  any  bird  that  fi\'s  in 
such  Hocks  is  bound  to  be  exterminated.  What  can  be  done? — W.  Lee  Cii.\mi!eks. 

Two  New  Birds  for  Colorado. — 1 wish  to  record  two  more  species  of  birds  new  to 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

F'irst,  the  Lapland  Longspur  {Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponiciis) . Two  of  these  birds 
were  taken  December  28,  18  miles  northeast  of  Denver;  one  of  them  identified  by  Mr. 
Oberholser. 

Second,  the  Sierra  Hermit  Thrush  { Hylocichla  guttata  sequoiensis) . F'our  of  these  birds 
have  been  taken  in  Colorado  and  three  of  them  identified  by  Mr.  Oberholser.  One  was 
taken  on  the  Arkansas  River,  May  16,  near  Holly ; one  taken  near  Golden,  May  2,  and  the 
other  two  taken  west  of  the  range  near  Granby  on  October  7,  thus  proving  that  they 
sometimes  pass  through  Colorado  both  fall  and  spring. 

All  of  the  above  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado  Aluseum  of  Natural  History. — 
L.  J.  Mersey. 


A Correction. — My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  1 recorded 
the  Savannah  Sixirrow  { Passcrculus  saiidnuclirnsis  saz’aiiiia)  in  my  list  of  birds  of  South- 
western Montana  in  the  January,  1912,  number  of  The  Condor.  This  is  an  error  for 
which  T am  unable  to  account.  The  list  should  read  Passcrculus  sainhcichciisis  alaudiiius 
(Western  Savannah  Sparrow). — Aret.vs  A.  Saunders. 
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‘'Monograph  of  the  Broad-winged  Hawk” 
feeLs  that  a few  points,  which  he  cites,  could 
have  been  made  more  clear  and  explicit.  In 
justice  to  my  work.  1 would  state  that  the 
evidence  presented  under  the  head  of  “Local 
Distribution”  gave  me  no  choice  other  than 
the  restriction  of  the  summer  range  of  Butco 
platyptcnis  platyptcnis  "south  to  Florida  and 
Central  Texas.”  Though  Zeledon  briefly 
states  that  it  “breeds”  in  Costa  Rica,  and  1 
have  faithfully  transcribed  the  comparative 
description  anil  position  of  the  nest  in  Central 
America  according  to  Salvin  and  Godnian,  1 
can  find  no  specific  record  of  its  breeding,  or 
the  capture  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding  season, 
south  of  the  line  given. 

Sometime  before  I had  decided  to  insert  a 
name  for  the  small,  dark  Cuban  bird,  with  the 
heavily  handed  thighs  and  wing  lining,  the 
entire  manuscript  was  ready  for  publication, 
too  late  to  upset  the  entire  plan  of  the  work. 
Also,  I feel,  that  I.  a humble  amateur,  was  not 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a mere  form.  The  Rayote  specimen  described 
on  pp.  147-148.  is  of  course  the  type  of  Butco 
platyptcnis  cubaiicusis. 

Yours  truly, 

Fr.vnk  L.  Burns. 


PUBLTCATTOXS  REVIEWED 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Avifauna  number  7 is  in  galley  proof,  and 
with  fair  luck  should  be  off  the  press  ready 
for  distrilnition  to  Cooper  Club  members  by 
August  first.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is 
"The  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Southern 
California.”  It  consists  of  concise  statements 
of  seasonal  and  geographical  distribution, 
nesting  time  and  manner  of  nidification. 

Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson  is  in  the  field  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  doubtless  successful  in 
securing  photographic  studies  of  certain 
Raptores  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his 
"Birds  of  California.” 

The  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the 
University  of  California  is  represented  in  field 
exploration  this  year  as  follows : Mr.  H.  S. 
Swarth  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Carr  are  at  work  in 
Owens  Valley,  with  base'  stations  at  Lone 
Pine,  Keeler  and  Independence,  successively. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Holden  (to 
be  succeeded  later  by  Mr.  T.  I.  Storer)  are 
tracing  out  the  distribution  of  certain  rodents 
in  tlie  Sacramento  Valley.  Mr.  J.  Grinnell, 
in  company  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Hunter,  an  agent 
of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  is 
investigating  the  status  of  game  animals  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  and  Kern  counties.  All  this  season's 
work  is  thus  within  the  State  of  California. 

COMMUNICATION 

EniTOR  OF  The  Condor; 

Mr.  H.  S.  Swarth  in  his  review  of  my 


The  Home-life  j of  | the  Osi-rey  | Pho- 
tographed and  described  | by  j Clinton  G. 
Abbott,  B.  A.  ' .Associate  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union  | with  some  photo- 
graphs b\f  Howard  H.  Cleaves,  Associate 
of  I the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  ! 
With  thirty-two  jMounted  Plates  ] London  | 
Witherbv  '&  .Co.,  326  High  Holborn  W.  C. 

I AICM.NI.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  1-54,  pis. 
1-32.  In  .America  to  he  bought  for  $2  at 
Bretano’s,  229  B'ifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

This  treatment  of  a single  bird  species  is, 
in  the  recollection  and  judgment  of  the  re- 
viewer, among  the  most  faithful,  as  well  as 
comprehensive,  that  has  ever  appeared.  The 
text  is  admirably  composed,  from  both  a lit  - 
erary  standpoint  and  that  of  ornithological 
veracity.  An  element  of  conciseness  is  appar- 
ent which  accounts  for  a compass  of  fifty- 
four  pages,  wlierc  a modern  “nature-writer” 
might  liave  made  two  hundred. 

No  less  fascinating  than  the  text  are  the 
first-quality  illustrations,  selected  each  to  show 
some  particular  feature  of  behavior  of  the 
birds,  or  construction  of  their  nests.  These 
photographs  demonstrate  a very  close  ac- 
quaintance on  the  part  of  the  author  with 
the  subject  of  his  essay.  If  proof  were 
needed,  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  the  read- 
er confidence  in  all  tlie  details  of  the  au- 
thor's narration  of  his  experiences  with  the 
Osprey. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  Osprey,  in  the 
haunts  where  Mr.  Ahliott’s  studies  were  car- 
ried on,  was  an  easj^  subject,  because  the 
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birds  had  for  generations  been  accustomed  to 
man.  Such  a bird,  however,  is  of  none  the 
less  interest,  because  available  close  to  a great 
metropolis.  In  fact  this  contingency  adds  gen- 
eral interest.  The  Osprey  has  been  treated 
before  in  many  places,  l>oth  biographically  and 
photographically,  but,  in  spite  of  its  accessi- 
bility, always  in  a desultory  fashion.  It  seems 
strange  that  expeditions  are  continually  be- 
ing undertaken  to  remote  regions  for  the 
purpose  of  making  life  studies  of  particular 
birds  seldom  known  even  by  name  to  the 
people  at  large.  But  then,  in  these  cases, 
there  are  the  elements  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, which  give  that  thrill  which  seems  usual- 
ly necessary  to  supply  the  impetus  to  both 
the  contributors  of  expenses  and  the  active 
agent  in  the  enterprize. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  established  a most  com- 
mendable precedent,  both  in  his  selection  of  a 
close-at-hand  subject  for  intensive  ornitho- 
logical study,  and  in  the  success  with  which 
he  has  observed  facts  and  presented  them  in 
concise  and  literarily  correct  form. — J. 
Gkinxkll. 


'I'he  Birds  of  North  .\nd  Middle  Americ.v: 
[etc. I by  Robert  Ridgway,  [etc.]  Part  V.  j 
I^'amily  Petroptochidae — The  Tapaculos.  ; 
Family  Formicariidae — The  Antbirds.  i Fam- 
ily Furnariidae — The  Ovenbirds.  | Family 
Dendrocolaptidae — -The  Woodhewers.  I Family 
Trochilidae — The  Hummingbirds  | Family 
Micropodidae — The  Swifts,  j Family  Trogo- 
nidae — the  Trogons.  | fete.  |.  = bull.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  No.  50,  Part  V,  pp.  i-xxiii,  1-859, 
pis.  i-xxxiii ; “issued  Novembei  29,  1911.” 

Part  V of  Ridgway’s  great  work  shows  a 
consistent  maintenance  of  the  very  high 
standard  set  in  Part  I,  which  appeared  ten 
years  ago.  'I'he  enormous  value  of  the  work 
as  a whole  to  systematic  and  faunistic  orni- 
thologists is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
as  a larger  proportion  of  the  undertaking 
yields  to  completion.  We  are  informed  in 
the  preface  of  the  fifth  part  that  the  number 
of  species  and  sub-species  described  in  the 
live  volumes  is  2038,  and  that  about  12C0 
forms  remain  to  be  treated  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  work. 

'I'he  scope  of  the  present  installment  is  in- 
dicated in  the  title,  quoted  in  its  essential  de- 
tails above,  'the  great  bulk  of  the  species 
belong  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Only 
the  hummingbirds  and  swifts  include  regular 
representatives  north  of  the  Mexican  line. 
•Among  these  we  note,  of  nomenclatural  in- 
terest, that  the  limits  of  the  genus  A'ephoe- 
cetes  are  extended  to  include  our  Black  Swift, 


which  becomes  accordingly  NcpJwccctcs  iiigcr 
borealis. 

In  the  statements  of  ranges  of  certain  of 
our  hummingbirds,  notably  the  Allen  and 
Rufous,  we  regret  to  see  lack  of  accord  with 
the  facts  as  now  recognized.  These  inaccu- 
racies are  the  result  of  accepting  many  really 
erroneous  records  of  occurrence  at  face  value. 
-A  lamentable  thing,  borne  in  upon  us  stron.g- 
ly  of  late,  is  the  confusion  that  has  evidently 
arisen  even  among  experienced  field  ornithol 
ogists  in  the  identification  of  breeding  hum 
mingbirds.  Discrimination  has  not  been  care- 
fully drawn  between  species  actually  nesting, 
and  species  which  merely  appear  in  transit 
through  a region  even  though  the  latter  may 
occur  at  a season  when  other  species  have 
eggs  or  small  young.  The  breeding  of  the 
Rufous  Hummingbird  on  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains,  .Arizona,  and  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California,  are  extreme  instances  of 
unlikelihood.  That  the  .Allen  Hummingbird 
is  "resident”  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  range  is  very  much  to  be  doubted. 

We  call  attention  to  this  misfortune  here, 
not  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  who  in  his 
function  of  compiler  cannot  be  expected  to 
analyse  at  all  critically  the  vast  numbers  of 
records  to  be  considered  and  incorporated, 
but  to  point  out  wherein  we  must  revise  our 
conclusions  in  the  light  of  more  careful  field 
work.  Even  the  last  ( 1910)  edition  of  the 
.A.  O.  U.  Check-List  is  pretty  shaky  in  its 
"ranges”  of  hummingbirds. 

But  let  us  again  refer  to  Ridgway's  Birds 
in  the  more  happy  vein,  which  it  most  em- 
phatically deserves.  The  detailed  descriptions, 
drawn  up  by  an  experienced  hand,  are  alone 
of  inestimable  value,  especially  as  regards  the 
species  of  tropical  .America.  .A  thing  we  have 
observed  is  the  tendency,  and  ofttimes  expedi- 
ency, of  adopting  well  worded  and  accurate 
descriptions  when  once  drawn  up,  in  subse- 
quent literature.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  already 
provided  characterizations  which  are  recog- 
nizable as  his,  copied  far  and  wide  in  popu- 
lar and  semi-scientific  books  on  North  .Amer- 
ican birds.  In  the  further  development  of 
ornithology  of  the  now'  lesser  knowm  parts 
of  the  .American  continent,  Ridgway’s  skilled 
treatment  will  always  be  the  basis. — J. 
Grinnell. 

The  Economic  Value  of  Bird  Life  By 
Richard  H.  Sullivan.  [ = .Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
vol.  3,  no.  7,  pp.  1-47,  30  figs,  in  text.] 

.At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the  great  flood 
of  bulletins  that  are  yearly  poured  out  from 
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our  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Doubt- 
less many  of  them,  if  measured  l)y  the  amount 
of  reading  they  receive,  are  hardly  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  upon.  But  often  among 
them  appears  a paper,  and  not  uncommonly 
one  more  popular  than  scientific,  which  fills  a 
certain  need  and  therefore  finds  a wide  use. 

Before  the  reviewer  is  a pamphlet  entitled 
“The  Economic  Value  of  Bird  Life,’’  by  Rich- 
ard H.  Sullivan  and  published  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Although  largely 
a compilation  of  facts  taken  from  other  auth- 
ors, yet  we  believe  it  meets  a need  and  for 
this  reason  will  find  wide  use. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  average  farmer 
as  regards  a knowledge  of  the  food  habits  of 
the  common  birds  is  seldom  realized.  The 
exhibit  which  has  probably  attracted  the  most 
interest  ami  attention  on  the  Agricultural 
Train  here  in  California  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  one  attempting  to  show  the  relation 
of  native  birds  and  mammals  to  agriculture. 
And  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  on  Califor- 
nia birds  published  by  the  Lh  S.  Biological 
Survey,  there  has  been  a constant  demand  for 
a knowledge  of  the  food  habits  of  the  com- 
mon birds  and  especially  for  a handljook  giv- 
ing the  identification  and  food  habits  of  the 
common  birds. 

“The  Economic  Value  of  Bird  Life"  fol- 
lows the  usual  order  of  papers  of  its  kind, 
first  dealing  with  bird  life  as  checks  on  in- 
jurious insects  and  animals,  and  spending  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  importance  of  insect 
pests  on  account  of  their  enormous  repro- 
ductive power,  their  remarkable  food  require- 
ment, and  the  great  economic  losses  caused 
by  their  depredations.  The  chapter  on  “Deci- 
mation of  Bird  Life  and  Its  Consequences" 
places  before  the  reader  the  stock  examples 
of  the  increase  of  insect  pests  concomitant 
with  a wholesale  destruction  of  their  bird 
enemies.  A few  local  notes  regarding  the 
food  habits  of  certain  common  birds  of  the 
state  emphasizes  the  limitations  of  the  paper 
and  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  the 
importance  of  intensive  study  of  the  food 
habits  of  birds  under  local  conditions;  for  the 
well  known  variation  of  the  kind  of  food  ac- 
cording to  the  available  supply  demands  this. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  writer  appears 
to  be  almost  too  overwhelming!}'  in  favor  of 
the  birds.  An  impartial  presentation  of  facts, 
furnishing  the  reader  with  the  bad  points  as 
well  as  the  good,  often  gains  the  confidence 
of  a man  who  otherwise  might  be  antagonized 
l)y  the  one-sided  view. 

Although  the  paper  in  hand  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a valuable  contribution  to  scientific 
literature,  yet  it  doubtless  fills  a popular  need 
and  so  proves  its  worth.  And  even  though  it 


looks  very  diminutive  and  unimportant  be- 
side the  elaborate  work  issued  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  h'orbush’s  “Useful  Birds  and 
Their  Protection",  yet  other  states  can  well 
profit  by  the  spirit  of  "I'he  Economic  Value 
of  Bird  Life”,  and  by  issuing  even  such  an 
unassuming  publication,  fill  an  important  need, 
— H,  C.  Bryant. 

iMINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB 
MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

February. — The  f'cliruary  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornitho- 
logical Club  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  29,  1912,  in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Le- 
lande,  246  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  with 
President  Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  present : Appleton,  Cham- 
bers, John  Lewis  Childs,  Dawson,  Daggett. 
Gray,  Hanna,  Hubbs,  Howard,  Howell.  Huey, 
Antonin  Jay,  Lamb,  Miller,  Robertson,  Rich. 
Tracy,  Willett,  and  Law. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Division  for 
January  were  read  and  approved  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Northern  Division  for  Febru- 
ary were  read. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded  liy 
Mr.  Willett,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing  to  active  membership, 
Messrs.  Chester  Stock,  Harry  S.  Hathaway, 
and  Clarence  H.  Kennedy,  nomin.ated  at  pre- 
vious meeting. 

Applications  were  presented  as  follows : 
Wm.  R.  Flint,  Throop  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell;  Anna 
Head,  2730  Belrose  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  pro- 
posed by  J.  Grinnell ; Mrs.  Harriet  Williams 
Myers,  306  Ave.  66.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  pro- 
posed by  W.  L.  Dawson  ; Geo.  E.  Stone,  Vet. 
Sci.  Bldg.,  U.  of  C.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  proposed 
by  W.  P.  Taylor;  Margaret  W.  Wythe,  4231 
'I'errace  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  proposed  by  H.  C. 
Bryant. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  confirming  nominations  made 
by  the  officers  of  both  Divisions,  for  Editor. 
J.  Grinnell,  for  Business  Managers,  J.  Eugene 
Law  and  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

On  motion  by  Air.  Robertson,  seconded  In- 
Dr.  Rich,  and  duly  carried,  the  Southern 
Division  approved  the  plan  of  the  Business 
Managers  to  construct  a small  building  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  approximately  $30.00  on  the 
rear  of  the  property  of  W.  Lee  Chambers,  for 
storage  of  the  large  accumulation  of  back 
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minihcrs  of  The  Condok,  Avifauna,  cuts  and 
so  forth.  W.  Lee  Chamljers  agreeing  to  re- 
pay to  the  Club  the  amount  it  invests  in  the 
building,  at  such  time  as  the  Club  shall  no 
longer  have  use  for  the  room. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  with  him  a very  handsome 
selection  of  late  photographs  of  birds  show- 
ing wonderful  success : also  several  of  the 
original  paintings  by  Allan  Brooks  which  will 
be  put  in  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  "The  Birds 
of  California".  Adjourned. — J.  E.  L-\w,  Sec- 
retary. 


M.xkch — The  March  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  28, 
1912,  in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wil- 
cox Building,  Los  .Angeles,  with  President 
Alorcom  in  the  chair  and  the  following  mem- 
bers present : Messrs.  Blaine,  Chambers, 
Grey,  O.  W.  Howard,  Hubbs,  Antonin  Jay, 
Judson.  Knickerbocker,  Lamb,  Lelande,  Lin- 
ton, Aliller,  Rich,  Robertson,  Willett,  Zahn, 
I>aw:  and  as  visitors,  Mr.  George  Wood  of 
Hollywood  and  Air,  McClusky  of  the  new 
Museum. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Division  for 
February  were  read  and  approved  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Northern  Di\'ision  for  Febru- 
ary were  read. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  Air. 
Howard,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing  to  active  membership, 
Afesdames  Head.  Aleyers,  and  Wythe,  and 
Alessrs.  Flint  and  Stone,  nominated  at  pre- 
\-ious  meeting. 

Application  was  presented  from  Air.  James 
Buckland  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Northumberland  Ave.,  London.  Eng.,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

'I'he  committee  appointed  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  game  laws  for  south- 
ern California  made  the  following  recom- 


mendations  which. 

on  motion  of 

VI  r. 

Aliller, 

seconded  by  Air.  C 

hamliers  and 

duly 

carried. 

were  adopted  and  ordered  filed: 

OPEN  SEASON 

bag  limit 

Valley  (Jii^il 

Oct.  1.5-Nov. 

1.5 

20 

per  (lay 

Alountain  Onail 

.Sept.  1-Dec. 

1 

10 

Mourning  Dove 

.Sept,  bS-Oct. 

1,5 

20 

Hand-tailed  Pigeon 

Nov.  1-AIar. 

1 

20 

“ “ 

All  Ducks 

Oct.  bS-P'eb. 

15 

20 

( i i { 

Wilson  .Snipe 

Nov.  1.5-Apr. 

15 

20 

( i t ( 

Killdeer 

Oct.  bS-Eeb. 

15 

20 

“ “ 

Rail 

Nov.  1-Dec. 

1 

15 

“ “ 

Closed  season  for  at  least  2 years  and  longer 
if  possible — Ibis,  Avocet,  Stilt,  Godwit.  Yel- 
low-legs, Willet,  Curlew,  Black-bellied  Plover, 
Alountain  Plo\’cr. 

Be  excluded  from  game  birds  and  cn  pro- 


tected list — All  other  Waders,  including  Sand- 
pipers. Phalaropes,  Dowitcher.  Knot,  Sander- 
ling.Tattler,  Semipalmated  and  Snowy  Plover, 
Surf-bird,  Turnstones,  and  Oyster-catchers. 

Pump  guns  for  all  game  birds  be  prohibited 
after  January  1,  1915. 

On  motion  b}"  Air.  Howard,  seconded  b}' 
Mr.  Aliller,  the  above  committee  was  con- 
tinued and  instructed  to  make  a list  of  the 
l)irds  commonly  considered  harmful,  but  in 
reality  beneficial,  and  make  an  outlined  pbm 
looking  toward  distributing  and  posting  such 
facts  where  they  will  come  to  the  attention  of 
gunners. 

A few  brief  notes  from  Coeur  d'  Alene, 
Idaho,  by  Air.  H.  J.  Rust,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  .Adjourned. — J.  E.  Law,  Secre- 
tary. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

AIarch — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Aluseum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  on  Saturday 
evening.  Afarch  16.  President  Coggins  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  following  members  present : 
Aliss  .Atsatt  and  Aliss  Heald.  and  Alessrs. 
Brown.  Boyce, Camp, Carriger,  Gifford, Grin- 
nell,  Ritter,  Storer,  Taylor,  and  Swarth.  Pro- 
fessor H,  B.  Torre}'  and  Air.  A.  C.  Chandler 
were  visitors.  The  paper  of  the  evening,  "The 
Relation  Between  Size  of  Wings  and  Extent 
of  h'light  in  Birds,’’  by  Professor  W.  E.  Rit- 
ter, was  taken  up  first,  and  the  reading  of  the 
pajier,  witli  the  subsequent  discussion,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  session. 

After  a short  intermission  the  routine  busi- 
ness before  the  meeting  was  taken  up.  The 
minutes  of  the  Eebruary  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  followed  liy  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion February  minutes.  'I'he  following,  whose 
names  were  presented  last  month,  were  elect- 
ed to  membership:  Aliss  .Anna  Head.  Miss 
Alargaret  W.  Wythe.  George  E.  Stone,  Frank 
H.  Renick,  Lloyd  Servis,  and  Frank  Al. 
Phelps. 

New  names  were  presented  as  follows:  Airs. 
Harriet  Williams  Alyers,  by  W.  L.  Dawson : 
Wm.  R.  Flint,  by  .A.  B.  FIowcll ; James  Buck- 
land.  Iiy  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Committee,  gave  a brief  summary  of  the  work 
accomplished,  and  an  outline  of  the  plans  of 
future  work. 

Air.  Storer  suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Club  a plan  for  the  acquisition  and  care 
of  a series  of  photographic  slides,  dealing  with 
ornithological  subjects,  to  be  held  for  the  use 
of  Club  members.  The  chair  appointed  Air. 
Storer  a committee  of  one  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the 
idea.  .Adjourned. — H.  S.  Swarth,  Secretary. 


!For  Sale,  JExchang'e  and  Want  Column. — in  this  space  members  of  the 
Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  of  about  35  words  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  an.d  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  lyEE  Chambers, 
Eagle  Rock.,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Wanted — I will  give  two  dollars  cash  for 
EACH  number,  in  ORIGINAL  COVERS, 
clean  and  in  PERFECT  CONDITION  for 
binding,  of  the  following  publications,  to-wit: 
Wilson  Bulletin,  nos.  4,  6,  7;  The  Osprey  (new 
series),  vol.  I (1902),  no.  7;  The  Oologist, 
vol.  Ill  (1886)  vol.  IV  (1887),  no.  1;  vol.  v 
(1888),  no.  6;  vol.  VI  (1889),  no.  4;  The  Journal 
of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society,  vol.  IV, 
numbers  3 and  4;  vol.  V,  no.  3;  The  Iowa  Or- 
nithologist, vol.  II,  no.  4;  vol.  IV,  nos.  2 and 
4.-G.  H.  MESSENGER,  President  Linden 
Bank,  Linden,  Iowa. 

Wanted — Correspondence  with  persons  who 
who  have  done  any  work  on  Birds,  Mammals, 
Reptiles  or  Amphibians  of  Wyoming.  Send 
names  and  addresses  of  yourselves  and  friends 
to  ERNEST  PILLSBURY  WALKER,  Dept. 
Biology,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

For  Sale — Ridgway’s  “Birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America,  ’ ’ parts  1-2-3-4,  bound  in  half 
black  leather.  Price  $15. — H.  S.  PIathaway, 
Box  1466,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Wanted— Auk,  July  1910;  Condor  vii,  nos. 
4.  5,  6;  Iowa  Ornithologist,  vol.  iv;  Widmann’s 
“Birds  of  Missouri’’;  16  gauge  gun  with  .32 
auxiliary  barrel. — ^J.  L.  Seoanaker,  411  Spring 
St.,  Newton,  Iowa. 

Wanted  eor  Cash — Clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  binding,  “Bulletin  of  Cooper  Club’’, 
vol.  I,  nos.  5 and  6. — Geo.  W.  Schusseer,  1345 
Oak  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

For  Exchange — Foreign  sets  of  gamebirds; 
cranes,  storks,  parrots,  etc.,  for  sets  of  waders, 
raptores,  sparrows,  etc.  Many  sets  of  one 
kind  taken. — J.  Ceaire  Wood,  179  17th  St.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

For  Saee— Country  Life  in  America,  20 
vols.,  with  eight  numbers  of  Country  Calendar, 
all  in  good  condition,  $20;  O.  & O.,  vols.  9 to 
16  handsomely  bound  in  morocco  with  gilt 
edges,  $10.  Want  bird  magazines  in  lots. — 
Lauren  Tremper,  136  No.  Dewey  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Wanted — Vols.  1 to  6 inc.,  of  Auk;  Coues’ 
Birds  Colorado  Valley.  Offer  Ridgway’s  Birds 
No.  & Mid.  Am.,  parts  1 to  5 inc.,  or  cash, 
skins  or  eggs  from  this  section.  Oologists 


please  take  sets  with  cow  bird  eggs  in  them  for 
me,  nests  inchided. — H.  H.  Baieey,  Newport 
News,  Virginia. 

Nidioeogists  eor  Saee — Vol.  II,  complete, 
$1.50;  vol.  Ill,  complete,  $2.00;  vol.  iv,  com- 
plete, $1.50,  in  parts  as  issued,  with  covers;  as 
new. — W.  Lee  Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Calif. 

Wanted — V/ilson  Bulletin  2, 4;  The  Oologist, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  vol.  I complete;  II,  1,  2;  III,  8,  9; 
IV,  complete;  V,  complete;  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club,  vol.  I,  odd  nos.  W.  LEE 
Chambers,  Eagle  Rock,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Wanted — Ornithologist  & Oologist,  vol.  13, 
no.  2,  Feb.  1888;  Osprey  3,  no.  7.  O.  WiD- 
MANN,  515  Von  Versen  St.,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted. — Of  the  Utica  Oologist,  the  follow- 
ing back  numbers  for  which  I will  pay  the  high- 
est cash  price,  viz:  Volume  ii,  nos.  1,  2,  3; 
vol.  Ill,  nos.  9,  12;  vol.iv,no.7. — R.M.Barnes, 
Lacon,  III. 

Wanted — Correspondence  with  all  persons 
who  have  done  any  kind  of  ornithological  work 
in  Wyoming.  Send  me  names  and  addresses 
of  yourselves  and  friends.  Ernest  Pieesbury 
Waeker,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  Wyom., 
Laramie,  Wyom. 

Wanted — Osprey,  vol.  1,  No.  2;  Osprey,  vol. 
4,  nos.  8,  9,  10.  C.  J.  Pennock,  Kenneit 
Square,  Pa. 

Wanted — A few  skins  of  Golden  Plover  in 
exchange  for  California  skins  and  sets,  also  A1 
Bet  of  Black  Oystercatcher  to  exchange  for  set 
of  Woodcock.  G.  WieeeTT,  2123  Court  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wanted  eor  Cash — Best  market  prices.paid 
for  Bird- Lore,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  and  Wilson  Bulletin, 
nos.  4,  6,  7 & 8.  Louis  S.  Koheer,  Bloom- 
field, N.  f. 

Wanted — Choice  sets  of  453a — 455a — 363 — 
469— 640— 646— 646b— 947— 651— 652b— 690— 662 
—663a— 664— 672— 675a— 681c — 6gle— 682— 537 
— 540 — 540a  — 540b  — 542 — 542b — 546a — 554a  — 
559— 563a— 565— 566— 567e— 568—  570a — 573a  — 
574a— 576— 579— 580— 580a — 580b — 582 — 585 — 
585b-594—594b—597a—610a—621—525—629a— 
629c— 630  — 631a— 632c  — 634.  A.  E.  PRICE, 
Grant  Park,  III. 
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I’.IRDS  THE  COTTOXWOOl)  GRO\’ES 
By  FLORENCE  AIERRIAM  HAILEY 


WITH  TWO  PHOTOS 


WHEN  following  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  between  Santa  Fc  and  the  Pecos 
Alonntains,  we  pitched  our  tents  for  a few  days’ work  near  (llorieta  in 
a grove  of  the  narrow-leafed  elm-like  cottonwoods  whose  slender 
trunks  branch  above  the  tops  of  the  nut  pines  and  junipers  of  the  region,  and 
whose  arching  willowy  branches  hang  low  over  a brilliant  dower  garden  ; a grove 
of  such  rare  attractiveness,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  grave  conifers,  that  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  The  Park,  although  the  Spanish  name  Glorieta — bower  or 
arbour — seems  more  appro])riate.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  old  botanical  ex])lor- 
ers  when,  after  following  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  over  five  hundred  miles  of  plains, 
they  arrived  at  this  garden  spot!  To  the  ordinary  traveler  the  groves  of  narrow- 
leafed  cottonwoods,  encountered  occasionally  on  the  edge  of  the  yellow  pine  belt, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  west,  where  it  is  often  hard  to  make 
comparisons  in  beauty.  The  delicacy  of  the  foliage  gives  exquisite  effects  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  and  almost  the  effect  of  beech  woods  in  the  moonlight.  In  this 
Glorieta  of  the  Santa  h'e  Trail  the  wild  flower  garden  under  the  trees  was  bright 
with  luxuriant  painted  cups,  lupins,  delicate  pentstemons  in  red,  purple,  aud  white, 
and  a deep  pink  ])hlox  that  was  really  a brilliant  flower. 

The  beautiful  grove,  at  the  time  of  our  visit.s — July,  1903 — was  full  of  birds. 
The  loud  buzzing  of  the  Rroad-tailed  Hummingbird  told  of  its  presence  among 
the  flowers,  and  overhead  among  the  branches  the  .songs  of  We.stern  House  Wrens 
and  Swaimson  and  I’lumbeoiis  vireos  persisted  when  all  else  was  quiet.  At  dusk 
the  calling  of  poor-wills  and  the  booming  of  nighthawks  was  heard.  During  the 
day  there  were  the  voices  of  birds  from  the  open  country  below  and  those  from 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  fore.st  above — the  hcnk,  hciik,  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountain 
Nuthatch  and  the  cheery  call  of  the  ^Mountain  Chickadee  being  mingled  with  the 
tu-zchit,  tii-z^'liit,  of  the  Gray  Titmouse,  the  lisping  of  goldfinches,  the 
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willowy  note  of  the  Red-shafted  h'licker,  the  monotonous  mew  of  the  Green- 
tailed Towhee.  the  bright  song  of  the  Spurred  Towhee.  the  loud  calls  of  Cassin 
Kingbirds  and  crested  jays,  the  soft  cooing  of  doves  and  the  harsh  croaking  of  a 
family  of  talkative  young  ravens. 

On  the  edge  of  the  grove  in  a clump  of  bushes  a Western  Chipping  Sparrow- 
had  a nest,  and  w-ithin  the  grove  w-ere  found  a number  of  nesting  holes  in  cotton- 
wood trunks  or  branches.  Of  the  householders,  a pair  of  Sparrow  1 lawks  were 
Keding  young,  two  families  of  jolly  excitable  Western  House  Wrens  were  sing- 
ing and  duttering  their  w-ings  wdth  abandon,  and  a less  demonstrative  Chestnirt- 
backed  Bluebird  perched  on  a few  inches  of  broken  branch  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a tree,  uttering  an  occasional  low^  sweet  warble.  At  nest  holes  high  up  in  a tree 
trunk  we  were  delighted  to  discover  beautiful  \dolet-green  Sw-allow-s  going  in  and 


I*'!”-.  42.  THIS  GLORIIOTA  OF  THK  TAOS  INDIANS 
Courtesy  of  Biological  Survey 

out.  It  w'as  altogether  a most  lovely  place.  I’ig  yellow  butterflies  fluttere  1 
through  the  delicate  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  before  mountain  thunder  storms 
radiant  white  cloud  piles  were  seen  through  green  oriel  windows. 

■Another  beautiful  park,  in  which  the  .stately  trees  .s])aced  a grassy  door,  w-as 
in  the  Conejos  River  bottoms,  just  across  the  line  in  Colorado.  We  were  there 
in  early  Sejitember,  when  hands  of  migrating  warblers  and  their  associates  often 
passed  through  the  cottoinvood  tops.  As  1 stood  in  the  shadow-  breathlessly 
watching  the  ajiproach  of  one  such  troop,  Long-tailed  Chickadees  worked  slow-ly 
along  from  tree  to  tree  stopping  to  hang  head  dow-n  over  some  dainty  morsel. 
Golden  Fileolated  Warblers  w'hijiped  about,  and  .Audubons  hunted  energetically 
through  the  branches,  while  a quiet  Townsend  sat  looking  around  enquiringly 
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for  its  prey;  Pyg'my  Nuthatches  chattered  softly,  vireos  sang  their  leisurely  songs, 
and  one  hunted  so  near  that  its  eye-ring,  lores,  and  wing  bars  stood  out  conspicu- 
ously ; while  a preoccupied  Orange-crowned  W’arhler  coming  from  the  greenery 
toward  the  light  almost  flew  against  my  arm  hovering  unsuspectingly  close  to  my 
face.  As  the  busy  throng  hunted  through  the  cottonwood  tops,  a pair  of  Cat- 
birds mewed  in  the  thicket  below\  and  Western  1 louse  Wrens  and  Green-tailed 
Towhees  went  about  their  lowly  business.  Among  the  visiting  migrants  one  .soli- 
tary Rocky  Mountain  Creeper  was  seen  on  a cottonwood  trunk. 

Another  grove  of  the  beautiful  cottonwoods  near  the  Taos  Pueblo,  the 
Glorieta  of  the  Indians,  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  that  we  saw.  The  old 
trees  had  seamed  patriarchal  trunks  and  their  high-arching  branches  carrie  ! 
their  finely  cut  leafage  low  to 
the  ground.  Many  of  the 
great  trees  had  twdn  trunks, 
some  stood  alone,  others  in 
brotherly  groups.  An  artist 
when  visiting  camp  talked 
enthusiastically  of  the  subtle 
tints  of  their  bark  and  the 
effect  of  afternoon  sunshine 
permeating  their  delicately 
foliaged  green  tops.  The  cot- 
tonw'ood  trunks  rose  from  a 
dense  thicket  of  undergrowth 
— scrub  oak,  juniper,  and  wild 
])lum,  tangled  with  rose  and 
overgrown  with  poison  ivy 
and  clematis  whose  festoon- 
ing vines  made  banks  of 

green  and  white  bloom.  In 
this  thicket  in  w'hich  our  camp 
w^as  a cleared  circle,  birds 
abounded.  Spurred  Towhees 
scratched  among  the  leaves 
and  flew  up  to  sing  on 

the  plum  bushes,  and  one 

black-headed  parent  was  Pig-  43.  the  XAunow-LEAFED  cottonwood 
discovered  busily  feeding  Courte-sy  of  Biological  .Survey 

grown  young  who  were  following  him  around  teasing  with  hungry 
insistance.  A small  Wright  Flycatcher,  when  not  too  busy  feed- 
ing Its  young  in  the  nest  over  our  tent,  kept  uj)  a pleasant  scc-z^'ick,  scc- 
U'ick,  scc-wick,  and  swcc-lwo,  while  a We.stern  h'lycatcher  reiterated  cat-it.  cat-it, 
cat-it,  and  vireos  and  many  other  small  feathered  householders  sang  and  hunted 
in  the  shade  of  the  tree  tops  in  the  sunny  mornings,  filling  the  grove  with  their 
delightful  music. 

A teasing  .song  that  .1  did  not  recognize,  one  morning  led  me  into  the  dense 
growth  bordering  tbe  irrigation  ditch  of  the  Taos  Indians.  When  whistled  to, 
the  invisible  bird  answered  back  promptly — or  so  it  seemed — between  songs  mov- 
ing about  getting  his  Ifreakfast.  Put  where  was  he?  When  finally  discovered,  his 
dark  gray  head  and  breast  were  cut  oft'  so  sharply  from  the  yellow  belly  that  went 
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with  the  sunlit  l)ranch  below,  that  the  only  wonder  was  that  tolinici  had  ever 
been  se])arate(l  from  his  hackgronnd.  For  it  was  he,  the  lovely  little  IMacgillivray 
Warbler,  an  old  friend  of  the  Sierra  and  close  relative  of  Philadelphia,  the 
mtnirner  of  the  east : a most  charming  bird,  when  he  sat  on  a branch  in  the  snn 
and  threw  ii])  his  head  to  sing  his  rich  finch-like  song.  A few  days  later  under 
the  cottonw(K)ds  in  a dense  tangle  of  wild  plum,  wild  rose,  maple,  and  poison  ivy, 
tolimei  was  encountered  in  a still  more  attractive  role.  The  absorbed  musician 
was  now  the  an.xions  guardian  of  the  nest.  He  and  his  mate  with  food  in  their 
hills  circled  around  the  intruder  chipping  and  switching  their  tails  noncom- 
mittally. When  they  i)assed  through  a patch  of  sunlight  the  green  on  their  backs 
warmed  up  prettily,  and  when  the  female  went  to  a distance  the  white  spots  on  her 
eyelids  ])roved  a good  mark  for  an  intimate  friend  to  follow.  And — there  was 
the  nest ! ( )nly  about  a foot  aliove  the  ground  in  a small  bush  overgrown  with 

clematis  the  pretty  enj)  held  four  ])rccions  but  nndeniahly  plain  nestlings  with 
fuzzy  heads  and  yellow  hills. 

In  wandering  about  the  grove  we  sometimes  met  a secretive  ipair  of  birds 
with  a suggestive  billfnl  flying  swiftly  where  we  could  not  follow,  or  found  a 
feathered  parent  trying  to  get  its  unduly  trustful  young  out  of  our  j)ath — among 
them,  robins,  wrens,  and  towhees — and  one  day — beside  the  road  outside  the 
grove — we  were  stopped  by  the  pitiful  cries  of  a ])air  of  Catbirds  whose  last 
young  one  had  just  been  killed.  Its  little  headless  body  was  lying  in  the  nest 
hearing  mute  testimony  to  the  horrid  act  of  some  pitiless  prowler.  Eastern  Cat- 
birds seemed  singularly  out  of  place  here,  among  Macgillivra}^  Warblers,  Audubon 
d'hrnshes,  lllack-headed  (;rosl)eaks.  Mountain  lllnebirds,  \dolet-green  Swallows, 
and  other  westerners,  but  they  were  near  the  limit  of  their  southwestern  range. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  grove  a Red-naj)ed  Sa])sucker  whose  family  were  out 
of  the  nest  was  seen  a numher  of  times  Hying  from  a .stub  diagonally  to  the 
ground  where,  on  investigation,  there  proved  to  he  a colony  of  ants. 

Outside  the  grove  the  arid  sagelu'ush  fiat  dotted  with  piuon  pine  and  juniper 
marked  ofif  bv  the  water  line  of  the  creek  and  its  irrigation  ditches  offered  con- 
genial homes  for  the  WModhouse  Jay  and  the  green  towhee : and  a stealth}^  brood- 
ing green  towhee  with  rufous  crown  and  white  chin  much  to  our  delight  was 
caught  slipping  from  her  uest  in  a clematis-clad  sagehush  near  the  ground.  About 
the  clumps  of  red  gilia  bordering  the  woods,  llroad-tailed  Hummingbirds  whizzed 
noisilv,  darting  off  with  such  lightning  speed  that  they  were  not  followed  home, 
(loldfinches  often  passed  over,  and  one  ]:)arty  consisting  of  a male  and  several 
females  flew  down  to  a cliff  rose  and  the  male  began  tweaking  out  the  long-tailed 
car]:)els  of  cercocari)us. 

From  the  sagebrush  we  looked  up  over  the  foothills  to  the  timbered  moun- 
tains above,  the  old  hunting  grounds  of  the  Taos  Indians,  and  from  the  ridges 
and  the  canyons  in  the  evenings  came  the  familiar  peent  of  nighthawks,  and  that 
most  deliciously  .soothing  note  of  we.stern  twilights,  poor-xaill,  poor-will,  poor- 
laill,  poor-7aill-low. 
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NOTES  OX  THE  W'ADIXG  1U1H3S  01<'  THE  HARR  LAKE  RIiGIOX, 

COLORADO 

Hy  ROI5ERT  B.  ROCKWELL 

WITH  THIRTKEN  PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

The  previous  papers  relating  to  the  liird-life  of  the  Harr  Lake  region, 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Condor,  have  dealt  with  species  which,  either 
through  their  relative  abundance  or  through  the  ease  with  which  their 
nests  were  located,  have  made  possible  a more  or  less  connected  account  of  their 
l)reeding  habits.  The  species  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  on  the  other  hand  species 
which  breed  in  such  limited  numbers,  or  whose  nesting  habits  var_v  so  little  as  to 


Fig.  44.  TYPICAE  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  BITTERN 


make  an  extended  study  of  these  habits  either  impossilile  or  .so  little  removed 
from  the  ordinary  as  to  be  unworthy  of  publication.*  It  will  therefore  be  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  lay  before  tbe  reader  ( even  at  the 
risk  of  a disconnected  recital)  only  those  facts  which  throw  new  light  upon  the 
habits  of  this  very  interesting  class  of  birds.  .Vs  an  aid  to  easy  reference  it  is 
l)robably  best  to  treat  each  species  separately  in  the  order  of  the  A.  O.  U.  nomen- 
clature. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Hittern. 

Hitteims  were  among  the  commonest  birds  around  all  the  rush-bound  ponds, 
but  owing  to  their  retiring  habits  they  were  seldom  seen  c.xcept  when  Hushed, 
and  as  they  were  close  sitters  fewer  nests  were  found  than  the  relative  abundance 

*An  the  notes  upon  which  this  paper  iw  based  were  taken  in  company  with  T,.  .T.  Hersey. 
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of  the  birds  would  lead  one  to  expect.  All  the  ne,sts  found  by  us  conformed 
closely  to  the  published  descri])tions,  and  there  was  practically  no  variation  in 
material,  construction  or  location.  The  young  are  very  queer  looking  little  balls 
of  yellowish  down,  from  which  protrudes  a long  sharp  bill,  and  the  most  malig- 
nant pair  of  eyes  to  be  found  in  the  bird  world.  In  fact  1 know  of  no  bird  dispo- 
sition that  could  equal  that  of  these  helpless  little  creatures  in  genuine  “cussed- 
ness”. The  slighte.st  noise  or  motion  transforms  the  cuddling  little  chicklets  into 
evil-looking  little  fiends,  that  attack  an  outstretched  finger  or  .strike  with  the 
ferocity  of  a tiger,  d'heir  note  of  anger  is  a loud,  forbidding  hiss,  very  snake-like 
in  quality  ( possibly  a natural  protection  from  the  bullsnakes  which  infest  their 
nesting  grounds  ) and  more  than  one  nest  was  found  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  passed  by  but  for  the  demonstration  occasioned  by  our  approach.  As  soon 


Fig.  45.  YOUNG  BITTERNS  IN  NEST 

as  they  arc  able  to  leave  the  ne.st.  this  aggressive  nature  deserts  them  and  they 
are  the  same  skulking  secretive  birds  as  the  mature  adults,  although  they  show 
.some  light  if  handled. 

One  peculiar  example  of  "bittern  nature”  came  to  our  notice.  Wdiile  work- 
ing through  a very  dense  cover  of  cattails  and  rushes  we  came  upon  an  adult 
bittern  which  permitted  us  to  ])ick  it  tq).  .A  thorough  examination  failed  to 
reveal  any  injury,  .so  we  decided  to  photograph  our  captive.  However,  when  we 
endeavored  to  pose  him  he  would  either  flop  down  in  a most  dejected  heap  or 
would  dart  for  the  rushes  with  mo.st  surprising  speed,  which  would  be  the  occa- 
sion for  some  highly  edifying  (for  the  other  fellow)  speed  te.sts  u])on  our  part. 
Mnally  after  a dozen  fruitless  attempts  we  decided  to  see  if  his  wings  were 
injured  .so  tossed  him  as  high  as  possible  into  the  air.  He  very  promptly  and 
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g'racefully  took  wing  and  our  last  glimpse  of  him  showed  him  flying  true  aud 
strong  over  half  a mile  away.  Whatever  induced  that  bird  to  permit  us  to  pick 
him  up  and  handle  him  in  the  w’ay  we  did  will  of  course  remain  a mystery. 

The  birds  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  April  ( the  25th  ) and  eggs  were  laid 
the  latter  part  of  May.  An  unusually  early  nest  contained  three  young  and  two 
eggs  May  26,  1906.  A nest  containing  two  fresh  eggs  on  May  24,  1907,  contained 
freshly  hatched  young  on  June  22.  The  young  develop  much  faster  than  young 
of  the  Night  Herons,  and  upon  the  strength  of  rather  scanty  data  I think  they 
leave  the  nests  within  two  w'eeks  after  hatching. 

Rallus  virginianus.  Virginia  Rail. 

Porzana  Carolina.  SoR.\. 

Both  species  of  rails  nested  in  large  numbers,  the  X’irginias  apparently  being 
somewhat  commoner  than  the  Soras.  Both  sjiecies  freiiuented  the  lush,  wet. 


iMg.  46.  NKST  AND  EGGS  OF  SORA  SHOWING  GRASSES  BROKEN  DOWN  OVER 
NEST  TO  FORM  A SORT  OF  CA.NOPY 

seepage  land  and  the  nests  were  almost  without  exception  found  in  clumps  of 
dense,  long,  round-stemmed  marsh  grass.  The  concealment  of  these  nests  wuis 
wonderful,  fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing  the  best  concealed  nests  of  the  Teal 
ducks.  It  was  jiractically  impossible  to  flush  the  birds  directly  from  their  nests. 
They  would  skulk  through  the  grass  for  a dozen  feet  or  more  and  then  take  flight. 
Even  where  we  knew'  the  location  of  the  nest  and  dashed  up  at  full  speed  we 
were  seldom  able  to  make  the  bird  take  directly  to  the  air. 

'fhe  habit  of  the  Soras  of  bending  over  the  to])s  of  the  grasses  and  rushes 
surrounding  the  nest  to  form  a sort  of  canopy  over  it  is  1 believe  peculiar  to  this 
species,  and  well  built  nests  of  this  type  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
ground  nests. 
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his^iit  ajipeared  to  lie  tlie  average  set  of  the  \'irgiriia  Rail  although  cue 
set  of  eleven  eggs  was  found.  On  the  other  hand  we  encountered  several  birds 
incnliating  ver}"  small  sets.  I wo  or  three  sets  of  three  and  four  incubated  eggs 
were  examined  ; and  one  jiersistent  bird,  found  with  a nest  containing  one  eg'g'  on 
lMa_\'  18.  1907,  was  visited  weekly  and  was  still  brooding  the  single  eg'g  three 
weeks  later,  on  June  8.  1 lie  young  rails  leave  the  nest  very  soon  after  Iiatching 

and  are  (|uite  noisy.  Several  young  A’irginias  examined  were  covered  with  coarse 
jcl  black  down. 

The  Sora  sets  averaged  .somewhat  larger,  sets  of  ten  and  eleven  being  com- 
mon, and  twt)  sets  numbering'  thirteen  and  fourteen  eg'g's  respectively  were  found. 
In  many  instances  one  or  more  eggs  from  a nest  would  be  found  on  the  ground 
near  the  nest,  whether  displaced  intentionally  or  accidentally  by  the  parent  we 
could  not  discover,  d'he  average  date  for  fresh  eggs  of  the  Scras  was  about 


b'ig.  47.  TYPICAL  NMST,  lOGG  AXI)  YOUNG  OF  COOT 

June  15  and  we  found  that  many  of  the  sets  hatched  about  July  first:  but  the 
\ irginias  were  fully  a month  earlier.  ( )ne  half-gi'own  young  Xdrginia  was 
found  June  15,  1907,  and  a week  later  the  rushes  abounded  with  them.  One 
lielated  set  of  seven  fresh  eggs  was  found  July  6.  Data  is  accumulating  steadily, 
that  will  eventually  place  the  X’irginia  Rail  definitely  among  regular  Colorado 
winter  residents. 

Fulica  americana.  Coor. 

Second  only  to  the  X'ellow-headed  lllackbirds  in  numbers  come  the  Coots 
Every  lake  and  ])ond  was  alive  with  them,  and  literally  thousands  of  these  birds 
are  hatched  every  year  along  the  Harr  chain.  The  nesting  season  extends 
through  May,  June  and  July.  Our  earliest  complete  set  was  found  April  27,  the 
first  egg  of  which  mnst  have  I',een  laid  April  18.  This  set  hatched  May  11.  Nests 
with  eggs  were  seen  as  late  as  July  21.  and  immature  birds  were  much  in  evi- 
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(lence  until  early  Aug'ust.  In  the  large  number  of  nests  examined  were  found 
wide  variation  in  construction  and  location.  Most  of  the  nests  were  built  well 
out  toward  the  edge  of  the  cattails  over  water  three  or  four  feet  deep,  others  were 
built  in  close  to  shore  in  very  dense  cattail  thickets.  One  nest  was  found  built  on 
dry  ground,  another  fully  two  feet  above  the  ground  on  a platform  of  dead 
cattails,  with  a neat  run-way  leading  up  to  it ; and  still  another  nest  fully  four 
feet  above  ground  in  the  lower  branches  of  an  ap])le  tree,  the  water  of  the  lake 
having  receded  that  much  after  having  inundated  the  orchard.  Two  nests  were 
seen  far  out  on  open  water  that  were  readily  visible  at  a distance  of  one  hundred 
yards.  One  nest  was  found  that  looked  exactly  like  a grebe's  nest ; another  was 
built  entirely  of  weed-straws : 
and  one  over  deep  water  was 
made  entirely  from  green 
moss  brought  uj)  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake. 

Complete  sets  ranged  in 
number  from  six  to  thirteen 
and  one  set  at  present  in  the 
writer’s  collection  contains 
seventeen  eggs.  Minute  ex- 
amination of  this  set  has 
failed  to  reveal  two  types  of 
egg's  as  would  likely  be  the 
case  if  this  set  was  the 
product  of  two  birds.  When 
found  the  eggs  in  this  set 
were  arranged  in  two  layers 
in  the  nest,  and  even  then  it 
must  have  been  practically 
impossible  for  the  brooding 
female  to  cover  the  entire 
clutch.  In  several  instances 
we  i^roved  that  an  egg  was 
deposited  each  day.  Incuba- 
tion is  apparently  not  begun 
until  the  set  is  complete,  as 
all  the  eggs  in  a nest  usually 
hatched  on  the  same  da3n 

The  parent  birds  when 
disturbed  during  incubation 
have  a veiy  peculiar  fashion  of  swimming  out  a few  yards  from  the  nest, 
uttering  a low  moaning  or  croaking  note  of  protest.  Then  with  head  low 
over  the  water,  feathers  puffed  out  and  wings  held  away  from  the  body, 
the  bird  will  suddenly  rise  just  off  the  water,  and  by  kicking  rajjidly  back- 
ward with  both  feet,  will  send  a shower  of  spray  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  intruder.  This  performance  will  often  be  repeated  time  after  time  and 
is  a very  grotesque  and  expressive  method  of  exhil)iting'  the  bird’s  displeas- 
ure. 


still  another  entirely  of  freshly  cut  grccii  cat-tails 


P'ig.  48.  NRST  OR  COOT  BUILT  ON  PLATFORM  OF 
DEAD  RUSHES  TWO  FEET  ABOVE  GROUND 
WITH  RUNWAY  LEADING  UP  TO  EGGS 


The  parents  are  f|uite  devoted  to  their  ne,sts  but  will  seldom  allow  one  to 
approach  closer  than  a dozen  yards  before  seeking  safety  out  on  the  water,  but 
seldom  if  ever  do  they  take  flight  upon  leaving  the  nest  and  then  only  in  cases 
where  they  are  greatly  surprised. 
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'I'he  young  are  covered  with  coarse  black  down,  with  a bald  spot  on  the  top 
of  their  heads  of  a livid  red  color.  They  swim  with  wonderful  strength  and 
speed,  a baby  only  a couple  of  days  old  swimming  almost  as  fast  as  a man 
can  walk.  They  take  advantage  of  natural  cover  much  as  the  young  grebes  do, 
but  seem  less  wild  than  any  of  the  other  young  wild  birds. 

Steganopus  tricolor.  W ilson  I’ji.vl.vrope. 

The  most  baffling  bird  as  regards  nesting  habits  with  which  our  field  work- 
brought  ns  in  contact  was  this  pretty  phalarope.  In  point  of  numbers  they  were 
second  only  to  the  Killdeer  among  the  shore  birds,  and  throughout  the  nesting 
sea.son  there  was  hardly  a trip  in  which  we  did  not  encounter  parent  birds  whose 
actions  made  it  plain  that  we  were  very  close  to  their  nests  ; yet  in  all  these  trips 


49.  FREAK  NEST  OF  COOT  COMPOSED  ENTIRELY  OF 
VELI.OW  WEIOD  STALKS 

scattered  over  several  years,  the  writer  has  been  favored  with  the  sight  of  but  two 
nc.sts. 

The  birds  arrived  late  in  .\])ril  and  by  May  10  were  seen  in  goodly  numbers, 
usually  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more.  A week  or  two  later  the  birds  were  still  in 
flocks  l)Ut  were  apparently  mated.  During  1906  evidences  of  nesting  were  not 
noted  until  June  10;  in  1907  no  anxious  parents  were  noted  until  June  15  ; but  in 
1908  the  birds  were  unusually  numerous  and  showed  every  indication  of  the  prox- 
imity of  nests  as  early  as  ]\Iay  29.  In  fact  one  of  the  two  nests  mentioned  above 
was  found  June  16,  and  on  that  date  contained  three  young  just  hatched  and  one 
egg  which  was  afterward  found  to  contain  a fully  developed  dead  embryo.  This 
uest  was  a .scanty  affair  of  dry  grass  built  in  sparse  marsh  grass  fully  100  feet 
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from  the  shore  line  on  a small  island  and  was  upon  thorong'hly  dry  ground.  The 
nest  was  discovered  through  the  tell-tale  actions  of  the  parent. 

That  the  nests  are  wonderfully  well  concealed  both  through  the  protective  col- 
oration of  the  eggs  and  through  the  cunning  of  the  parent  birds  is  beyond  question  ; 
yet  this  alone  would  hardly  explain  our  lack  of  success  in  finding  these  nests,  for 
had  the  birds  been  actually  nesting  in  the  numbers  their  relative  abundance  would 
seem  to  indicate,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  us  to  fail  in  our  search 
so  consistently.  The  suggestion  was  offered  that  while  the  birds  were  quite 
abundant  each  year,  possibly  only  a small  proportion  of  them  were  breeding  birds, 
and  that  the  non-breeders  joined  the  breeding  birds  in  a demonstration  when  the 
intruder  approached  the  nesting  site.  The  fact  that  throughout  the  nesting  sea- 
son Phalaropes  were  seen  in  flocks  of  various  sizes  would  seem  to  support  this 
theory. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet. 

Among  the  most  interesting  experiences  during  the  Barr  lake  work  was 
our  study  of  the  nesting 
Avocets.  The  birds  first 
made  their  appearance  the 
last  week  in  April  (1907) 
and  on  account  of  their  size 
and  conspicuous  coloring  they 
were  easy  to  keep  track  of. 

We  kept  a sharp  lookout  for 
their  nesting  site  throughout 
May  and  June,  and  finally 
decided  that  they  must  be 
breeding  on  a small  island  far 
out  in  the  big  lake.  A trip 
to  the  island  on  June  30,  failed 
to  reveal  any  nests  although 
the  birds  showed  every  evi- 
dence of  having  ne.sts  nearby. 

On  July  4.  1907,  we  visited 
the  island  again  and  as  we 
landed,  a female  Avocet  flew 
up  about  twenty-five  yards 
back  from  shore  and  upon 
walking  directly  to  this  spot 
we  found  a nest  containing 
four  eggs.  About  twenty 

yards  from  this  point  we  p.  nesting  site  of  avocet  on  island 

found  a second  and  thirty 

yards  farther  on  a third,  each  containing  four  incubated  eggs. 

The  nests  were  all  located  in  very  similar  locations,  among  a young  growth 
of  cockle-burrs  not  over  six  inches  in  height  and  which  had  probably  grown  at 
least  half  of  that  since  the  eggs  were  laid.  The  cockle-burrs  formed  a belt  about 
ten  yards  wide  clear  around  the,  island  just  below  the  dense  blue-stem  and  other 
rank  grass  with  which  the  island  was  covered  and  on  ground  that  was  under  water 
during  the  high  water  of  the  spring  although  inundated  for  a short  time  only.  Two 
of  the  nests  were  very  crude  affairs,  being  a mere  shallow  hollow  in  the  sand  with 
a very  few  dead  weed  stalks  of  short  lengths  arranged  around  the  eggs.  The 
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other  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but  was  quite  well  lined  with  weed 
stems,  so  that  the  eg'gs  did  not  touch  the  ground.  There  was  no  evident  attempt 
at  concealment,  the  nests  all  being  placed  in  small  open  sjjaces  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  with  nothing  to  protect  them  : hut  the  color  of  the  eggs  was 
sufficient  ])rotection  to  make  them  quite  inconspicuous. 

The  birds  continually  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  staying  usually  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  occasionally  flying  over  us  with  their  loud,  ringing  cry. 
Sometimes  they  would  affect  a broken  wing,  but  the  effort  was  rather  awkward 
and  the  deceijtion  was  very  apparent.  They  acted  much  as  a Killdeer  does  and 
while  quite  demonstrative,  did  not  betray  the  wdiereabouts  of  the  nests  by  their 
actions,  only  that  they  flushed  from  them  directly,  instead  of  running  along  the 


Fig.  51.  XKST  AND  KGGS  OF  AVOCET 

ground  before  taking  wing.  When  not  flying  about  overhead  the  birds  often  lit 
on  the  wxiter  where  they  swam  easily  and  lightly,  and  they  seemed  at  all  times 
very  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  nests,  returning  as  soon  as  we  were  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  nests. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  island  on  June  21,  we  found  that  the  nests  had  been 
disturbed:  two  of  them  were  deserted  and  about  half  of  the  eggs  w'ere  missing. 
On  July  28  we  found  to  our  sorrow'  that  all  the  nests  had  been  destroyed;  at  least 
so  we  surmised  as  we  did  not  find  any  young  birds. 

On  May  31,  1908,  we  visited  the  island  again  and  found  to  our  surprise  that 
the  colony  was  nesting  fully  five  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  j^receding  spring.  On 
this  date  we  found  eight  nests:  seven  on  the  island  proper  and  one  on  the  sand- 
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bar  leading  to  it  from  the  shore  (as  the  water  was  now  very  low).  The  seven 
were  typical  nests,  built  in  the  zone  of  pig'-weed  and  young  cockle-burrs  exactly 
like  those  of  the  preceding  year ; while  the  one  on  the  sand-bar  was  a neat  depres- 
sion in  the  sand  well  lined  with  grass.  There  was  not  a oarticle  of  veeetation  or 
cover  on  the  sand-bar,  but  on  account  of  their  coloration  the  eggs  were  very  in- 
conspicuous, even  in  their  exposed  position.  On  this  occasion  the  birds  were  very 
noisy  and  demonstrative  and  we  located  the  nests  readily  by  their  actions. 

On  June  14  we  found  that  two  of  the  nests  had  been  destroyed,  some  bird 
having  pecked  small  holes  in  the  eggs.  All  the  other  nests  had  either  hatched 
or  been  destroyed  as  we  did  not  find  either  nest  or  young.  On  June  19  we  found 
another  nest  of  four  eggs  on  the  island  but  still  no  sign  of  young  birds,  and  on 
June  27  this  nest  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed  as  the  others  had  been.  We 
finally  concluded  that  the  mischief  must  have  been  done  by  a good-sized  flock 
of  non-breeding  Ring-billed  Gulls  which  made  the  island  their  headquarters. 

The  birds  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  well  into  the  hunting 
season,  and  their  large  size,  conspicuous  coloration  and  absolute  lack  of  fear  of 
firearms  made  them  'easy  prey  for  the  thoughtless  hunters  who  frequented-  the 
lakes. 

Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson  Snipe. 

Up  to  very  recent  years  the  published  records  of  Wilson  Snipe  as  a breeding 
bird  of  Colorado,  were  confined  to  four  records : that  of  Drew  who  found  it 
breeding  in  San  Juan  County  (B.  N.  O.  C.  iv,  1881.  85)  : that  of  W.  E.  D.  Scott 
who  found  it  breeding  at  Twin  Lakes,  Lake  County,  at  9,000  feet  ( B.  N.  O.  C.  iv, 
1879,  92;  and  that  of  Aiken  at  the  San  Luis  Lakes  at  7500  feet  elevation  and  that 
of  Sprague  (Cooke)  at  9000  feet  in  the  Middle  Park.  All  of  these  records  are 
Transition  and  Canadian  zone  records,  and  the  first  two  at  least  are  of  such  an 
indefinite  nature  that  it  is  a question  whether  nests  were  actually  found  or 
whether  the  breeding  record  was  based  only  upon  the  presence  of  the  birds  dur- 
ing the  nesting  season. 

From  1905  to  1909  Fred  kl.  Dille  found  several  nests  near  Altoona,  Boulder 
County,  dose  to  the  foothills  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  5500  feet.  As  these 
sets  were  taken  just  inside  the  Transition  zone,  the  single  nest  which  we  found 
at  Barr  June  20,  1908,  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  first  breeding  record  for  the 
species  within  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  of  Colorado. 

This  peculiar  bird  occurs  regularly  though  not  commonly  at  Barr  through- 
out the  nesting  season,  and  the  fact  that  more  nests  have  not  been  found  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed  alone  to  lack  of  field  work.  In  fact  we  encountered  several 
pairs  of  birds  which  we  were  reasonably  sure  were  nesting,  but  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  one  instance  only. 

This  nest  was  located  on  (and  above)  the  surface  of  slightly  damp  ground  at 
the  edge  of  a good  sized  area  of  very  soft,  boggy  land  formed  by  the  seepage 
under  the  dike  of  the  Big  Barr  Lake.  It  was  built  in  the  center  of  a tussock  of 
grass  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  was  a very  neat,  well  shaped  and  cupped 
nest  composed  entirely  of  fine  dry  grass.  In  construction  it  was  far  superior  to 
any  shore  bird’s  nest  I have  ever  seen,  being  so  compactly  and  -strongly  put  to- 
gether that  it  was  possible  to  remove  it  from  the  nesting  site  without  injury.  In 
general  appearance  the  nest  itself  is  not  unlike  certain  sparrows’  nests. 

It  was  not  particularly  well  concealed ; in  fact  from  above  it  was  cpiite  con- 
spicuous. The  bird  flushed  when  we  were  about  fifteen  feet  away  and  made  quite 
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a demonstration.  Of  the  four  cg'g's,  one  was  quite  fresh,  and  the  other  three  were 
in  various  stag-es  of  incubation. 

On  several  occasions  we  noted  the  peculiar  “nuptial  gyrations”  in  the  air. 
which  have  been  graphically  described  by  some  writers. 

UI-]MAUKS  UPON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  LIMTCOLAE 

W.  W.  Cooke  in  the  ‘Third  Supplement  to  the  Birds  of  Colorado'  (Auk. 
xxvi,  1909,  411),  in  speaking  of  the  We,stern  Solitary  Sandpiper  says:  “The 
early  publications  on  Colorado  Ornithology  included  this  species  among  the  breed- 
ing" birds  of  the  state,  and  the  same  reference  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
writers.  As  neither  eggs  nor  young  birds  have  ever  been  reported  from  the  state 
the  assum])tion  of  breeding"  rests  on  the  ])resence  of  the  birds  in  pairs  during  the 
summer  season.  Late  investigatiotis  have  shown  that  many  non-t)reeding  Solitary 


Fig  52.  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  WILSON  SNIPE 


Sandpipers  remain  through  the  summer  far  south  of  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
also  that  the  southward  migration  of  breeding  birds  begins  soon  after  the  first  of 
July.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  must  be  considered  that,  though  the  species 
probably  does  breed  in  Colorado,  yet  the  actual  breeding  is  not  yet  proven." 

While  this  statement  was  written  over  a year  after  the  last  of  our  w'ork  at 
Barr  it  confirmed  our  observations  .so  thoroughly  and  applied  so  well  to  several 
species  beside  the  one  it  referred  to,  that  it  has  been  copied  verbatim.  The  most 
puzzling  problem  which  confronted  us  was  the  .status  of  the  several  species  of 
Sandpii)ers  and  other  waders,  whose  breeding  ground  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  in  the  far  north,  which  yet  were  (juite  common  at  Barr  during  at  lea.st  a portion 
of  the  breeding  season.  The  closest  attention  was  given  these  species,  and  much 
time  w'as  spent  in  an  effort  to  definitely  establish  some  of  them  as  breeders,  yet 
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in  only  one  instance  did  we  encounter  any  birds  whose  actions  yave  us  any  reason 
to  believe  tliat  they  were  actually  nesting. 

This  was  a Least  Sandpiper  which  was  seen  on  a small  stretch  of  sandy 
l)each  on  May  24,  1907  ; and  a week  later  (May  30)  the  same  bird  ( iiresumably ) 
was  seen  at  the  same  place  and  exhibited  some  excitement  at  our  intrusion.  The 
bird  was  very  tame  and  even  when  frightened,  refused  to  leave  the  vicinity  of 
the  supposed  nesting  site.  However  the  most  minute  search  failed  to  reveal  a 
nest. 

As  we  were  unsuccessful  in  making  any  definite  discoveries  the  actual  dates 
will  be  given,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus.  Lono-iuuled  Dowitcher.  (Observed 


log.  5,3.  NEST  .\NI)  EGGS  OF  UPE.VND  PLOVER 


April  26,  27,  Mav  1,  11,  24,  and  (ulv  5,  1907;  and  April  26,  IMav  10  and  May 
17,  1908. 

Micropalama  himantopus.  Stilt  S.\ni)i-ii>er.  Observed  April  27,  lulv 
and  (Jctober  .5,  1907,  and  May  9,  1908. 

Pisobia  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Observed  April  21,  26,  |uly  28 
and  October  5,  1907. 

Pisobia  bairdi.  E.mrd  S.vndpiper.  Observed  May  11,  July  21,  28.  Sc]!- 
tember  2 and  October  5,  1907;  and  IMay  2,  10,  17,  30.  August  15  and  22,  1908. 

Pisobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Observed  April  26,  ]\Iay  1.  May  24. 
May  30,  July  5.  July  21,  28.  September  2 and  October  5,  1907 ; and  April  26, 
May  3,  10,  17,  June  14  and  June  19,  1908. 
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Limosa  fedoa.  Mari!I.i-:i)  Godwit.  C)l),ser\-cd  June  24,  1906;  [May  11,  17, 
July  5.  28.  1907:  and  May  10  and  30.  1908. 

Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  Observed  April  26,  May 
1 1,  July  4,  6.  14,  21  and  28.  September  2,  and  October  5 and  25,  1907 ; and  April 
19,  May  3,  June  27,  July  12,  and  August  15,  1908. 

Totanus  flavipes.  Yei.low-legs.  Observed  April  21,  27,  July  5,  21.  28. 
September  2 and  October  5,  1907;  and  April  19,  26,  May  17,  June  28,  July  12, 
.\ngust  15  and  22,  1908. 

Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus  inornatus.  Western  Wir.LET.  Observed 
May  11,  18.  July  21  and  28,  1907 ; and  April  20,  May  3,  10  and  June  19,  1908. 

1 hroughout  this  list  of  dates  a remarkable  similarity  of  movement  a])pears 
to  exist:  the  last  three  weeks  of  June  being'  the  only  ones  during  the  entire  breed- 
ing' season  that  most  of  the  above  species  were  not  seen.  It  is  also  significant 


Ido-.  54.  TYPICAL  ■■XEST”  OF  KIIU.DEER 

that  the  five  species  which  were  seen  during  this  period  { namely.  Least  Sand- 
piper, Marbled  Godwit,  both  Yellow-legs,  and  W'estern  Wdllet)  are  the  species 
most  likely  to  be  found  breeding  in  this  locality.  Generally  speaking  the  month 
of  June  appears  to  be  the  month  during  which  all  these  species  are  least  in  evi- 
dence, and  a decided  influx  of  the  birds  is  seen  soon  after  the  first  of  July.  In 
short  the  dates  here  given  bear  out  Prof.  Cooke’s  theory  almost  to  the  letter. 

Bartramia  longicauda.  Upland  F’lox'er. 

Cooke  in  his  "Birds  of  Colorado”  states  that  the  Bartramian  Sandpijx'r 
breeds  abundantly  upon  the  plains.  The  word  “abundant”  is  at  best  a relative 
word  : yet  during  ten  years  field  work  the  one  nest  we  found  near  Barr  was  the 
only  one  1 have  ever  seen,  nor  have  1 heard  of  any  other  Colorado  field  workers 
who  have  actually  taken  the  eggs,  and  .so  far  as  T am  aware  there  are  no  definite 
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pnl)lishe(l  breeding'  records  for  the  state  except  that  of  Cooke.  Although  there 
is  small  doubt  that  the  bird  breeds  s])aringly  on  the  plains  east  of  Denver,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  common  anywhere  in  Colorado,  h'or  these  rea.sons  descri])tion 
of  this  nest  may  be  of  value. 

The  nest  which  was  found  June  28,  1907,  was  located  in  the  midst  of  a rather 
thick  tuft  of  sand  grass,  blue  stem,  and  other  dry-land  grasses,  on  open  rolling- 
prairie  well  covered  with  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  and  fully  tw(j  miles  from  any  body 
of  water.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  a small  knoll  on  rather  high  ground  and 
was  Iniilt  in  an  inconspicuous  spot.  Xo  evidence  of  it  could  be  seen  fifteen  paces 
away.  /'A 

d'he  nest  was  a rather  deep  depression  in  the  ground  sparingly  lined  with 
fine  weed  stems,  grasses  and  a few  bits  of  manure  and  one  or  two  small  feathers. 


Fig.  55.  YOUNG  KILLDEKRS  .JUST  Ot^T  OK  K(?G 


The  to])s  of  the  eggs  were  about  finsh  with  the  surface  of  the  g'roimd.  d'he  egg's 
were  not  all  arranged  with  the  points  turned  in  toward  the  center.  When  the  nest 
was  first  found  the  bird  finshed  at  a distance  of  about  fifteen  yards,  and  its  cries 
as  it  rose  in  the  air  brought  three  other  birds  within  a few  minutes.  .\t  no  time 
did  the  birds  come  anywhere  near  us,  and  as  soon  as  we  left  the  nest  they  flew' 
back  to  it  from  a point  about  a (piarter  mile  distant.  On  the  second  visit  the 
liarent  left  the  nest  when  we  were  fully  thirty  yards  away,  and  flew  ofif  close  to 
the  ground  with  short  rapid  wing-lieats  ( similar  to  the  flight  of  a Spotted  Sand- 
piper) and  lit  aliout  a hundred  yards  away.  W hile  flying'  it  continuallv  uttered  a 
querulous  musical  whistle.  .\ot  long  afterward,  either  this  bird  or  the  other 
parent  flew  up  to  a height  of  fully  one  hundred  \'ards  and  circled  about  us  two  or 
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three  liundred  yards  distant,  occasionally  giving  this  same  whistle.  Only  once 
or  twice  did  we  hear  the  fnll  L'pland  Plover  “song". 

On  Jnne  14,  1908,  we  located  a pair  of  plover  that  undoubtedly  had  a nest 
not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  hnt  several  careful  searches  were  unsuccessful. 
This  pair  of  birds  was  most  demonstrative  on  July  4 and  5.  On  July  11  their 
actions  j)lainly  indicated  that  young  ones  were  near  at  hand. 

Oxyechus  vociferus.  Killdeer. 

'Idle  first  sound  that  greeted  us  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  we  heard 
at  night  was  the  dreary  monotonous  cry  of  the  Killdeer,  and  even  in  the  dead 
of  night  their  notes  were  occasionally  heard.  The  birds  were  encountered  every- 
where: on  the  lake  shores,  in  the  marshes  and  often  back  on  the  dry  prairie. 

'I'hey  arrived  about  the  middle  of  i\Iarch  ('March  10,  1907,  is  my  earliest 


I-'ig.  56.  KIELDRER  AND  FOUR  EGGS  BURIED  BY  BURYING 
BEETLES  AFTER  PARENT  IIAD  DIED  ON  EGGS 

date),  and  by  the  middle  of  .\pril  were  abundant. 

Quoting  from  my  notes  of  Ajiril  26.  1907 : "The  Killdeer  have  evidently 
begun  nesting  as  we  did  not  see  one-tenth  as  manv  around  the  lakes  as  we  did 
last  week  (April  21)  ; but  they  are  common  in  isolated  jiairs  farther  back  on  dry 
land.  We  found  two  broken  eggs  on  the  lake  shore  and  one  on  the  dry  prairie.’’ 

The  earliest  nest  was  found  May  10,  and  the  eggs  hatched  [May  16.  The 
hulk  of  the  nests  were  found  during  the  latter  half  of  iMay,  Init  nests  with  eggs 
were  found  throughout  the  month  of  June.  One  young  of  the  year  was  seen 
July  28,  which  was  unable  to  fly  at  that  late  date.  l\lr.  Hersey  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  one  set  of  eggs  hatch.  He  says  the  parent  birds  carried  every  bit  of 
shell  away  from  the  nest  within  two  hours  after  the  hatching.  The  birds'  actions 
when  about  the  nest  were  always  confusing  and  we  did  not  flush  the  parent  from 
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the  nest  in  a single  instance.  For  the  most  part  they  remained  at  a distance  call- 
ing loudly,  and  only  in  one  instance  did  I see  a parent  simulate  a broken  wing  to 
lure  the  intruder  away  from  the  nest. 

We  found  one  brood  of  four  young  which  had  just  hatched  and  had  not  left 
the  nest.  They  are  beautiful  little  striped  creatures,  and  become  very  quick  and 
active  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  dry.  They  run  with  surprising  speed,  and  the 
note  even  of  the  tiniest  chicks  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  parent’s  note,  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  nests,  if  they  could  be  called  such,  showed  little  variation 
except  as  to  location,  but  we  found  them  equally  common  in  damp  marshy  loca- 
tions (although  in  all  such  cases  the  nesting  sites  were  perfectly  dry)  and  out 
amid  the  cactus  and  rabbit  brush  of  the  dry  prairie. 

The  parent  of  one  nest  which  we  had  under  observation  died  upon  her  nest 
and  during  the  week  between  our  visits,  a colony  of  Burying  Beetles  buried  eggs 
and  parent  until  only  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  one  wing  showed  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  birds  began  to  gather  in  flocks  the  last  week  in  July  but  did  not  depart 
for  the  south  until  late  in  October. 
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During  the  past  year  several  circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Lhiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  native  birds,  and  espe- 
cially the  game  birds,  appear  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  for  1911  this  statement  is  made:  “The 
cjiiail  and  prairie  chicken  are  favorite  and  legitimate  objects  of  pursuit  by  sports- 
men, but  they  have  been  so  ruthlessly  pursued  that  they  are  now  generally 
scarce  and  in  many  localities  practically  extinct.” 

With  the  present  agitation  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources,  it  naturally  follows  that  sportsmen  as  well  as  others  are  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  the  conservation  of  game.  California  has  been  so  well 
supplied  with  game  that  she  has  been  rather  slow  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
she  must  needs  look  to  the  future  in  this  regard.  The  past  two  decades  have 
seen  the  practical  extinction  of  such  big  game  as  the  grizzly  bear,  elk,  and  prong- 
horn antelope.  Sharp-tailed  grouse  have  not  been  seen  in  the  state  for  many 
years,  and  the  grouse  and  sage-hen  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  in 
many  parts  of  the  state. 

In  line  with  this  rise  of  interest  in  game  conservation  has  followed  much 
discussion  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  California  valley  quail.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  these  birds  have  greatly  decreased  in  numbers.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  present  what  knowledge  we  have  as  to  the  present  status 
of  this  quail  in  California,  to  discuss  the  factors  governing  the  increase  or 
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decrease  of  birds  in  g'eneral  and  of  these  birds  in  particular,  and  to  offer,  if 
possible,  .some  sngge.stions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  conserving  this  valuable 
game  bird. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor 
J.  C.  IMerriam,  Professor  A'.  E.  Ritter,  and  i\Ir.  Joseph  (irinnell,  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California,  for  their  helpful  criticism  and  sngge.stions  during  the 
])reparation  of  the  present  paper. 

Three  different  s])ecies  of  (|uail  are  found  within  the  confines  of  the  State 
of  California,  the  mountain  (|uail  (Orcortyx  picta),  the  California  valley  quail 
( LopJiortyx  calif oniica  ) , and  the  Gambel  or  desert  quail  ( Loplwrtyx  "aiiihcli). 
The  first  is  di.stinctly  a high  mountain  bird  and  is  seldom  found  below  3000 
feet  elevation.  The  Gambel  (|uail  is  known  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  it  rei)laces  the  valley  quail  on  the  desert.  The  California  valley 
(|uail  is  by  far  the  mo.st  abundant  of  the  species.  Three  geographical  races,  or 
sub-species  of  this  .s])ecies,  varying  slightly  in  color,  are  recognized.  As  these 
races  do  not  differ  in  habits  they  are  not  distinguished  in  this  paper. 

It  is  always  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  anv  species  of  bird  because,  as  a rule,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
opinions  of  different  observers.  What  might  seem  a large  number  to  one  ob- 
server might  seem  a very  small  number  to  another.  In  order  that  some  idea 
of  the  numbers  of  quail  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
several  years  ago,  might  be  obtained,  the  b'ish  and  Game  Commission  sent  out 
lists  of  ([uestions  to  its  deputies  throughout  the  state.  By  plotting  the  reports 
of  the  deputies  on  the  map  of  the  state,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  two  places  where 
there  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  quail  have  decreased,  are  southern  California 
and  the  iqiper  part  of  the  San  |oa(|uin  \"alley.  { See  map,  fig.  57. ) 

'Idle  reason  for  the  decrease  in  these  particular  localities  can  easily  be 
traced  to  the  hunter.  Southern  California  is  well  populated  and  has  at  least 
a due  ])roportion  of  hunters,  as  is  shown  by  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  over 
12,500  being  sold  in  1910.  'fhe  hunting  grounds  easily  accessible  from  the  bay 
cities  naturall}^  show  a decrease  also.  The  intensive  cultivation  in  these  same 
localities  causes  a destruction  of  food  and  cover,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  quail.  The  answers  also  show  that  whereas  in  some  localities  there  has  been 
a decided  decrease,  in  other  localities  the  birds  have  either  held  their  own  or 
have  increased.  Since  many  of  the  deputies  have  only  been  accjuainted  with 
their  particular  locality  for  ten  years,  the  records,  in  most  cases,  give  an  idea 
of  the  status  for  this  length  of  time  only. 

When  descriptions  of  the  numbers  of  quail  existing  twenty  years  ago  are 
compared  with  jiresent  conditions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
less  quail  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  T.  S.  \'an  Dyke,  writing  in  Otttiiig  in  1890, 
says : "'fhe  statement  may  seem  extravagant,  but  for  many  years  it  was  a sim- 
ple matter  for  a good  shot  to  bag  200  in  a day,  all  at  single  shots  on  the  wing. 
I'or  several  years  market  shooters  shipped  an  average  of  10,000  ai)iece  for  the 
season.  This  hoggish  w'ork,  with  the  number  crippled  and  finally  killed,  has 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers." 

Air.  C.  H.  Shinn,  writing  in  the  same  year,  in  giving  the  records  of  two 
hunters  at  San  Diego,  says:  ‘‘In  eighteen  consecutive  hunts  the  smallest  bag 
consisted  of  forty-seven  (|uail  and  five  rabbits : one  of  the  largest  bags  com- 
prised 187  (juail,  8 doves,  and  1 rabbit,  and  no  less  than  six  bags  ran  far  above  a 
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hundred  quail.  A Coronado  gentleman  shot  on  the  wing-  twelve  dozen  quail 
and  a friend  with  him,  six  dozen.  The  best  bag  that  this  first  gentleman  has 
made  in  San  Diego  County  consisted  of  twenty-two  dozen.  They  go  in  flocks 
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of  50  to  800  and  when  a sportsman  has  studied  the  lay  of  the  ground  and 
knows  the  habits  of  the  bird,  he  can  invariably  follow  up  the  same  flock  with 
little  trouble,  until  he  has  flushed  and  shot  the  greater  number.  There  is  no 
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(langei  of  exterminating  the  quail  on  these  dry  ridges,  where  there  is  so  much 
prickly  pear  cactus,  in  which  they  take  refuge : and  as  long  as  the  breeding- 
season  is  protected  no  diminution  in  the  autumn  and  winter  quail  shooting  will 
ever  be  observed.  I find  that  even  on  the  valley  farms  of  Alameda  County 
the  quail  breed  in  the  willows,  and  flocks  of  from  50  to  100  maintain  them- 
selves in  many  of  the  orchards,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  the  occupation  of 
the  region  by  Americans,  though,  of  course,  shot  down  to  a mere  handful  each 
winter.” 

In  his  report  on  the  “Birds  of  the  Death  V^alley  Expedition,”  Fisher  says 
of  the  valley  quail:  “Throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Mr.  Nelson  found  it 
comnion  about  ranches,  along  water  courses,  or  near  springs.  It  was  especially 
abundant  at  some  of  the  springs  in  the  hills  about  the  Temploa  Mountains  and  Car- 
rizo  Plain.  In  the  week  following  the  expiration  of  the  closed  season  two  men, 
])ot-hunting  for  the  market,  were  reported  to  have  killed  8400  quail  at  a solitary 
s])ring  in  the  Temploa  Mountains.  The  men  built  a brush  blind  near  the  spring, 
which  was  the  only  water  within  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  as  evening 
approached,  the  quail  came  to  it  by  thousands.  One  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  infor- 
mants who  saw  the  birds  at  this  place,  stated  that  the  ground  all  about  the 
water  was  covered  by  a compact  body  of  quails  so  that  the  hunters  mowed 
them  down  by  the  score  at  every  discharge.”  This  was  in  1893.  Last  summer 
and  in  April  of  this  year  parties  from  the  Museum  of  Wrtebrate  Zoology  of 
the  University  of  California  visited  the  same  general  locality,  reporting  that 
either  none  or  but  very  few  were  to  be  seen  at  the  watering  places. 

These  quotations  give  a fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  competent  men 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
places  mentioned  by  these  men,  conditions  have  changed  and  that  quail  are 
not  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  In  many  places  in  the 
state,  nevertheless,  where  there  is  little  intensive  cultivation,  the  protection 
afforded  them  the  past  few  years  has  allowed  them  to  hold  their  own  and  in 
some  places  to  increase. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  fact  that  quail  have  greatly  decreased  in  numbers 
in  some  parts  of  the  state  and  have  apparently  increased  in  numbers  in  other 
])arts.  let  us  pass  on  to  a discussion  of  the  factors  governing  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  birds  in  general  and  of  quail  in  particular.  Professor  S.  A. 
h'orbes  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of  studying  the  natural 
order  as  a whole,  and  understanding  the  disturbances  to  which  it  is  subject. 
In  a paper  entitled  “On  Some  Interactions  of  Organisms,”  he  says:  “While 
the  natural  order  is  directed  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  species,  the  necessities 
of  man  msually  require  much  more.  They  require  that  the  plant  or  animal  should 
be  urged  to  superfluous  growth  and  increase,  and  that  all  the  surplus,  variously 
and  widely  distributed  in  nature,  should  now  be  appropriated  to  the  supply  of 
human  wants.  From  the  consequent  human  interferences  with  the  established 
order  of  things  numerous  disturbances  arise. — many  of  them  full  of  danger, 
others  fruitful  of  positive  evil.  To  avoid  or  mitigate  the  evils  likely  to  arise, 
and  to  adapt  the  life  of  his  region  more  exactly  to  his  purposes,  man  must 
study  the  natural  order  as  a whole  and  must  understand  the  disturbances  to 
which  it  has  been  subject.  Especially  he  must  know  the  forces  which  tend  to 
the  reduction  of  these  disturbances  and  those  which  tend  to  perjDetuate  or  ag- 
gravate them,  in  order  that  he  may  reinforce  the  first  and  divert  the  second.” 

There  are  at  least  six  factors  that  have  a direct  influence  on  the  numbers 
of  any  species  of  animal,  the  importance  of  each  varying  greatly  according  to 
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locality.  They  are  as  follows ; Food  supply,  cover,  predatory  animals  and 
birds,  disease,  weather  conditions,  and  the  hunter. 

There  is  an  old  biological  law  which  states  that  birds  and  animals  under 
natural  conditions  will  increase  np  to  the  limit  of  their  food  supply.  On  any 
given  area  there  is  food  and  protection  for  a certain  population  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Just  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  food  or  protection  or  both  are  di- 
minished the  given  area  will  support  less  numbers  of  individuals  and  vice  versa. 
This  law  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  natural  laws  and  most  of  the 
fluctuations  of  numbers  of  a given  species  can  be  traced  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  working  out  of  this  law.  Such  factors  as  disease,  predatory 
animals  and  birds,  and  climatic  conditions  are  usually  minor  external  factors. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that  the  food  supply  or  cover  of  the  California  valley 
quail  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  we  should  naturally  expect 
a decrease  in  the  numbers  of  quail.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  food  supply  and  cover,  or  both,  has  not  decreased,  or  has  increased,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  ([uail  holding  their  own  or  increasing  in 
numbers  : that  is,  barring  other  factors  such  as  disease,  an  increase  of  predatory 
mammals  and  birds,  or  hunting.  Outside  disturbances  in  the  balance,  such  as 
the  hunter,  may  or  may  not  have  a decided  influence  on  numbers,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  destruction.  A certain  small  amount  of  destruction 
probably  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  numbers,  as  this  depletion  would 
simply  leave  more  room  for  others  and  a larger  percent  of  the  birds  hatched 
would  live. 

Ihider  natural  conditions,  therefore,  the  food  supply  of  a bird  probably  has 
more  to  do  with  the  numbers  than  any  other  thing.  The  cultivation  of  land, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  each  year,  causes  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  food  of  many  of  our  birds.  In  a few  instances  certain  birds  are 
profiting  by  a new  supply  of  food  furnished  by  the  crops  raised  : but  in  most  in- 
stances the  intensive  cultivation  of  land  brings  a diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
birds  very  largely  due  to  a destruction  of  their  natural  food.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  quail  are  among  the  birds  which  have,  to  some  extent  at  least, 

adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  It  has  been  stated  that  no  birds 

flourish  under  so  many  varied  conditions  as  do  the  California  valley  (|uail ; for 
they  can  be  found  from  sea  level  to  a mile  alx)ve  the  sea,  and  from  the  humid 
coast  belt  to  the  desert.  They  have  been  found  breeding  in  tides,  in  vineyards, 
in  the  iveeds  along  fences,  in  orchards,  and  even  in  suburban  gardens.  Vine- 
yards furnish  them  not  only  acceptable  food  but  good  cover.  The  (|uail  being 

largely  a seed  eater,  will  turn  to  grain,  grapes,  and  other  cultivated  products 
when  its  natural  food  is  not  available.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  cul- 
tivation of  great  tracts  of  wild  land  accompanied  with  the  destruction  of  such 
plants  as  the  burr  clover,  alfilaria,  lupine,  tarweed,  pigweed,  and  mustard,  has 
diminished  the  food  supply  of  the  quail  to  such  an  extent  that  doubtless  it  has 
had  a considerable  effect  on  the  numbers. 

The  habits  of  the  quail  show  them  to  be  closely  dependent  on  cover.  There 
are  many  places  in  the  state  where  it  could  be  definitely  shown  that  the  destruc- 
tion -of  cover  has  been  the  primary  factor  in  the  diminishing  of  the  numbers 
of  quail.  Mot  onA  is  that  cover,  de.stroyed  in  the  clearing  of  land,  of  impor- 
tance, but  also  the  large  areas  destroyed  by  fire  each  year.  As  the  land  becomes 
cultivated,  but  a small  amount  of  cover  is  furnished  in  place  of  that  destroyed. 
The  weeds  and  shrubs  growing  along  the  fences,  and  the  vineyards,  probably 
furnish  the  best  of  the  new  cover. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  state  the  pasturing  of  sheep  is  having  a direct  influ- 
ence on  the  quail.  Belding,  in  his  "Birds  of  the  Pacific  District,”  written  in 
1890,  speaks  of  the  valley  quail  as  follows:  "Rather  rare  at  Red  Bluff  where 
much  of  the  country  is  used  for  pasturing  sheep.  Formerly  very  aboundant  in 
the  Marysville  Buttes  but  now  rare  for  the  same  reason.  Not  only  do  sheep 
destroy  nests  by  treading  on  them,  but  they  prevent  the  growth  of  cover,  and 
this  timid  bird  deserts  her  nest  where  there  is  the  least  cause  for  so  doing.” 
The  pasturing  of  cattle  is  doubtless  a menace  to  quail  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  also. 

A certain  number  of  quail  are  claimed  each  year  by  predatory  mammals 
and  birds.  The  wildcat,  coyote,  fox,  and  skunk  are  probably  the  worst  of- 
fenders among  the  mammals,  and  the  Cooper,  sharp-shinned,  and  duck  hawks, 
the  worst  among  the  predatory  birds.  The  blue  jays,  the  roadrunner,  and  the 
gopher  snake  are  reputed  to  destroy  eggs  and  young.  Under  natural  conditions 
these  predatory  mammals  and  birds  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are 
at  present  so  that  they  cannot  be  considered  a very  serious  factor  in  the  de- 
crease. It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  slaughter  of  these  mammals  and 
birds  has  kept  iqi  with  the  destruction  of  the  quail  so  that  there  is  certainly  no 
larger  a toll  now  than  formerly.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  a less  toll  taken  by  pre- 
dacious mammals  and  birds  at  the  present. 

Quail  appear  to  be  little  subject  to  disease.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
there  is  no  reference  in  literature  to  an  epidemic  appearing  among  California 
valley  quail.  Certain  parasites  are  not  uncommon  in  these  birds,  however. 
i\Ir.  Joseph  Mailliard  gives  his  experience  with  parasites  in  valley  quail  in  the 
following  words:  "In  Marin  County  and,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  in  San 
Benito  County  also,  these  birds  are  frequently  found  with  what  appear  to  be 
small  tapeworms,  or  with  numbers  of  round,  rather  blunt  worms  about  half 
an  inch  long  closely  resembling  those  sometimes  found  in  domestic  poultry. 
Besides  I have  often  found  a group  of  exceedingly  small  parasites  of  a bright 
Vermillion  color,  suggesting  fungoid  growth,  around  the  vent,  but  have  never 
examined  these  with  a microscope.”  Chas.  S.  Thompson  has  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  has  found  tapeworms  in  quail.  He  says : "At  least 
one-third  had  tapeworms  two  and  one-half  to  four  inches  long  in  the  intestines.” 
The  presence  of  such  intestinal  parasites  is  not  as  a rule  very  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  animal,  practically  all  mammals  and  birds  and  even  man  being- 
attacked  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 

In  1906-7  large  numbers  of  bobwhite  quail  kept  in  captivity  died  with 
what  was  called  quail  disease,  a disease  singularly  like  the  grouse  disease  of 
England.  At  that  time  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
quail  disease  in  the  common  bobwhite,  the  California  quail,  the  Gambel  quail, 
the  scaled  quail,  the  mountain  quail,  and  the  sharp-tailed  grouse.  The  promi- 
nent symptoms  were  first  dullness,  and  then  emaciation.  Only  birds  kept  in 
confinement  were  found  infected. 

Bobwhite  quail  kept  in  captivity  have  been  found  infected  with  coccidiosis, 
a disease  which  sometimes  attacks  jioultry.  This  disease  seems  to  be  a common 
one  among  birds,  for  it  has  been  found  in  grouse,  pheasants,  pigeons,  and  is 
quite  a common  disease  among  domestic  fowls,  especially  turkeys  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Committee  on  Grouse  Disease  in  England,  in  an  elaborate  report 
this  past  year,  shows  that  one  of  the  diseases  which  has  destroyed  such  large 
numbers  of  grouse  in  England  and  Scotland  is  coccidiosis.  Another  disease 
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caused  by  threadworms  (Nematodes),  called  strongylosis,  has  also  been  in- 
strumental in  destroying  large  numbers  of  these  birds.  Coccidiosis  is  a serious 
disease,  the  birds  attacked  by  it  usually  dying  from  the  effects.  Whether  Cali- 
fornia valley  quail  under  natural  conditions  have  ever  been  known  to  contract 
the  disease  1 have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Such  a protozoan  disease  as  this, 
if  it  should  attack  our  quail,  would  doubtless  prove  a serious  menace;  but  fortu- 
nately there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger.  .\t  the  present  time,  therefore, 
disease  cannot  be  considered  an  important  factor. 

Weather  conditions  perhaps  have  more  effect  on  birds  which  nest  on  the 
ground  and  on  birds  with  the  habits  of  the  quail  than  on  other  birds.  T.  S. 
\'an  Dyke  says  on  this  i)oint ; “Extreme  drouth  is  the  only  natural  thing  that 
reduces  them.  They  increase  enough  to  supply  the  hawks,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and 
owls,  and  can  stand  even  a reasonable  amount  of  shooting.  But  when  the 
winter  rains  fail  to  make  seed  enough  for  its  ravenous  appetite,  this  quail 
knows  well  before  too  late.  It  then  declines  to  mate  and  remains  all  .summer 
in  the  big  armies  of  the  preceding  year."  That  quail  are  able  to  foretell  weather 
conditions  and  shortage  of  food  is  doubtful : but  the  fact  that  quail  .sometimes 
remain  in  flocks  during  the  breeding  season  has  been  noted  by  other  observers. 
Even  here  we  see  that  the  weather  conditions  are  only  concerned  because  they 
effect  food  supply. 

Inbreeding  is  sometimes  i)ut  forth  as  a rea.son  for  decrease,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  substantiated  by  fact.  Chickens  are  often  known  to  inbreed  for  long  ];>€- 
riods  of  time  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  vitality  or  productiveness. 
Besides,  the  quail  wander  over  large  enough  areas  so  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  effective  inbreeding.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  good  rea.son  why  there  should 
be  very  much  more  inbreeding  now  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago  when  every 
one  admitted  that  (|uail  were  in  a thriving  condition.  The  fact  that  (|uail,  even 
in  places  where  there  were  small  numbers,  have  greatly  increased  under  suffi- 
cient protection,  seems  in  a measure  to  disprove  this  theory.  Quail  being  n'?n- 
migratory,  isolation  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  land  would 
bring  about  favorable  conditions  for  inbreeding.  The  extent  to  which  such  i.so- 
lation  could  be  brought  about  by  intensive  cultivation  is  ])roblematical.  The 
question  awaits  future  development,  and  so  further  consideration  at  this  time  is 
not  ])ertinent. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  hunting  as  a factor  in  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  birds.  In  many  places  this  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  causing 
a decrease  in  numbers.  With  the  increased  traveling  facilities,  and  the  in- 
creasecl  efficiency  of  firearms,  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  Twenty  years  ago  hunting  involved  not  only  con- 
siderable time  but  considerable  inconvenience : today,  with  the  automobile  and 
the  increased  transportation  facilities,  a hunt  involves  but  little  time  and  almost 
no  inconvenience.  The  comparative  destruction  possible  with  a muzzle-loader 
or  even  with  a single-barreled  breech-loading  shotgun,  and  an  automatic,  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  one  of  the  causes  for  the  decrease  in  game  birds  during  the 
la.st  few  years.  Shooting  from  automobiles,  a practice  of  the  present  day,  is 
an  easy  way  of  filling  the  game  bag  but  is  a dangerous  practice  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation.  .Mo.st  game  birds,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
lificness, can  withstand  a certain  amount  of  shooting:  but  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter, now  made  possible  by  improved  methods,  undoubtedly  over.steps  the  danger 
point. 
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The  geometrical  ratio  of  reproduction  of  plant,s  and  animals  is  large  enough 
to  necessitate  an  increase  in  numbers  were  it  not  for  adverse  circumstances. 
I'or  example:  The  female  of  each  pair  of  quail,  judging  from  records,  lays  an 
average  of  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs.  \Trious  dangers,  however,  probably  pre- 
vent the  hatching  of  more  than  an  average  of  ten  young.  If  all  of  these  young 
should  survive  and  reproduce,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  there  would  be 
132  quail  for  every  original  pair.  But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that 
there  is  usually  about  the  same  number  each  year.  This  means  that  the  death 
rate  must  equal  the  birth  rate,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  California  valley  quail, 
the  death  rate  must  be  some  five  times  as  great  as  the  normal  minimum  popu- 
lation. Or.  in  other  words,  the  life  rate,  or  rate  of  survival,  must  be  only  2 out 
of  every  130  quail. 

Taking  a covey  of  100  quail,  probably  at  least  40  of  that  number  would 


average  a brood  of  ten  young  each  year.  This  would  mean  that  just  after  the 
hatching  season,  there  would  be  something  like  500  (|uail  where  there 
had  been  100.  At  the  opening  of  the  tiext  breeding  sea.son  this  covey,  under 
natural  conditions,  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  100  again.  Evidently  there- 
fore, there  would  have  been  a mortality  of  about  400.  There  are  a great  many 
factors  to  account  for  this  immense  mortality,  chief  among  them  being,  under 
natural  conditions,  lack  of  food  supply  and  destruction  by  predatory  mammals 
and  birds. 

If  we  make  a hypothetical  curve,  the  points  to  be  brought  out  are  made 
intelligible.  If  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  graph  are  plotted  the  numbers 
of  individuals,  and  along  the  bottom,  the  months  of  the  year,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  numbers  would  form  a curve  .such  as  is  seen  in  A.  The  minimum 
numbers  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  just  before  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
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say  early  in  Alay.  Let  this  minimum  number  be  rej)resented  by  100.  I’y  the 
end  of  June,  just  after  the  hatching  season,  the  maximum  numbers  would 
naturally  be  found.  From  this  time  on  there  is  to  be  expected  a decrease  in 
numbers  until  the  minimum  of  100  is  again  reached.  The  weaker  members  of 
the  flock  will  be  killed  first,  and  those  which  can  survive  till  the  later  part  of 
the  winter  have  then  a far  better  chance  of  surviving  till  the  breeding  season. 
Hence,  the  curve  drops  quickly  until  February  is  reached,  thus  showing  a 
greater  mortality  during  the  fall  months.  At  the  end  of  hatching,  if  forty 
percent  produced  an  average  of  ten  young,  we  find  the  numbers  of  quail  in- 
creased from  100  to  500.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hatching  season  the  next 
year,  however,  this  number  has  again  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  number 
of  100.  It  can  be  seen  then,  that,  under  natural  conditions,  we  are  to  expect, 
with  a covey  of  100  quail,  that  nearly  400  could  be  destroyed  each  year  and  yet 
equilibrium  would  be  maintained  and  the  birds  would  not  decrease  in  numbers. 

Suppose  that  we  introduce  a new  element,  shooting.  A certain  number  of 
birds  would  still  be  claimed  by  the  natural  forces  at  work;  but  if  the  shooting 
occurred  during  the  open  season,  October  15  to  February  15,  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  birds  shot  would  be  birds  which  would  later  have  died  from  other 
causes,  and  just  so  long  as  that  particular  percentage  was  not  greater  than  the 
death  rate  for  that  period  of  time  there  would  be  no  decrease  in  numbers 
( curve  B ) . 

Of  course  a certain  number  of  those  vigorous  birds  destined  to  survive  and 
breed  would  be  claimed  by  the  hunter.  Lender  proper  regulations  these  might 
be  but  a small  percent,  however,  and  even  the  killing  of  these  might  make  the 
.struggle  for  existence  of  less  vigorous  individuals  .so  much  less  that  their 
chances  of  surviving-  would  become  greater.  Let  the  number  shot  bring  down 
the  numbers  of  birds  to  75  instead  of  100  at  the  time  of  minimum  numbers, 
however,  and  a decrease  would  necessarily  follow  in  the  next  year’s  crop  of 
young  (curve  C).  It  seems  probable,  moreover,  that  with  the  hunter,  just  as 
with  predaceous  animals,  the  least  vigorous  prey  is  most  easily  obtained ; so 
that  no  selective  deterioration  of  the  quail  stock  can  be  attributeil  to  the  hunter. 

The  dotted  line  C on  the  graph  represents  the  conditions  to  be  expected 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  shooting.  If  the  death  rate  could  be  lessened,  the 
condition  represented  by  D would  exist,  that  is,  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  Cjuail.  Such  an  increase  could  not  exist  for  long,  however,  for 
the  struggle  for  existence  would  also  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
norm  would  soon  be  established.  This  same  type  of  reasoning  has  been  applied 
to  nearly  all  forms  of  life  and  has  been  found  to  hold  true. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  can  say  that  a certain  anioiint  of  shooting  might  in 

no  way  effect  the  numbers  of  quail ; for  in  the  shooting  we  might  be  simply 
making  use  of  numbers  of  quail  that  would  have  perished  in  some  other  way. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a danger  point  and  that  when 
the  number  killed  approaches  near  to  or  exceeds  the  normal  death  rate,  there 
must  follow  a decrease.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  this  reasoning 
applies  to  ideal  conditions  and  does  not  mean  that  400  out  of  ever}'  500  quail 
can  be  killed  each  year.  In  shooting,  many  birds  are  killed  that  would  have 
survived  till  the  breeding  season ; and  herein  lies  an  error  in  the  computation 
that  must  be  taken  into  account.  Probably  the  number  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  kill  would  be  very  far  under  the  400  mark ; but  even  then  the  number  might 

be  large  enough  to  allow  considerable  hunting.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  quail  can 

withstand  a certain  amount  of  shooting  without  showing  a decrease  in  mini- 
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nnini  numbers,  the  exact  amount  being  cie])enclent  largely  on  the  death  rate  and 
consequently  on  the  locality.  The  great  danger  of  exterminating  the  quail  by 
hunting  lies  in  the  excessive  amount  of  shooting  which  is  seen  in  certain  parts 
of  the  state  brought  about  by  the  use  of  improved  firearms  and  the  augmented 
number  of  sportsmen. 

.\s  can  be  seen  by  studying  the  gra])h,  the  open  season  should  come  during 
the  winter  months, — after  the  young  have  become  full  grown,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  natural  mortality  is  large.  A lengthening  of  the  season  to  include  too 
many  of  the  late  winter  months  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  those  birds 
most  necessary  for  the  retention  of  normal  numbers.  I'all  shooting  would  allow 
the  killing  of  half-grown  birds.  Winter  shooting,  if  kept  leifliiii  bounds,  will 
])ermit  the  c|uail  not  only  to  hold  their  own  but  to  increase.  The  months  of 
.Xovember  and  December  seem  best  fitted  for  the  open  season.  A shortening 
of  the  season  to  these  two  months  would  doubtless  improve  conditions  in  many 
localities. 

The  present  bag  limit  may  be  too  large  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  especially 
in  those  ])arts  where  the  (|uail  are  known  to  be  on  the  decrease.  The  closing 
of  the  sea.son  for  a few  years,  or  the  creation  of  a weekly  bag  limit,  might  be 
sufficient  to  im])rove  tbe  status  of  the  quail  in  these  particular  localities.  Short- 
ening the  season  too  much  only  concentrates  the  shooting  and  seldom  improves 
conditions.  The  creation  of  a weekly  bag  limit,  or  the  closing  of  the  season  for  a 
brief  period  of  years  would  effectively  cut  down  the  toll  taken  by  the  hunter. 
Where  there  is  a marked  de])letion  in  numbers  the  closing  of  the  open  season 
seems  the  most  sensible  way  of  meeting  the  situation. 

The  suggestion  that  new  blood  is  needed  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts 
already  brought  out.  Our  native  stock  is  apparentlv  in  good  health  and  onlv 
de])leted  in  numbers. 

A study  of  local  conditions  affording  a knowledge  of  the  death  rate  seems 
the  most  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  this  method  wall  donbt- 
less  be  tbe  method  used  in  the  future.  Wdien  the  amount  of  shooting  is  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  death  rate  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  numbers  of  the 
California  valley  quail  on  account  of  the  hunter.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  hunter  is  probably  otie  of  the  most  important  of  many  factors  governing 
numbers,  and  that  the  only  way  to  (juickly  increase  numbers  is  to  cut  down  the 
toll  claimed  by  the  hunter. 

SITMM.XRV 

California  valley  quail  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  in  some  parts 
of  the  state.  In  other  parts  these  birds  have  increasd  in  numbers  during  the 
last  ten  years,  whereas  in  still  other  ]4arts  their  numbers  have  neither  decreased 
(u-  increased. 

Many  factors  govern  the  increase  or  decrease  of  birds,  chief  of  which  are: 
h'ood  sup])ly,  cover,  predatory  mammals  and  birds,  disease,  and  the  hunter. 

hood  supply  is  ])robably.  in  the  last  analysis,  the  most  important  of  the 
factors  goveiming  numhers  under  natural  conditions,  for  it  is  a well-recognized 
fact  that  both  animals  and  jdants  will  increase  up  to  the  limit  of  their  food 
su])ply. 

Fh'edatory  mammals  and  birds  act  as  a check'  on  the  numbers  of  (juail  and 
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their  destruction  allows  of  an  increase,  but  this  factor  having-  conditioned  the 
(jnail  population  for  so  long  a time  is  of  less  consequence  than  other  factors. 

As  there  are  no  records  of  an  epidemic  of  disease  among  California  valley 
([nail,  there  seems  to  be  little  immediate  danger  from  this  direction.  "Quail 
disease”  and  “coccidiosis,”  well-known  diseases  of  other  members  of  the  quail 
family,  present  a grave  danger,  however.  A knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
valley  quail  are  immune  to  these  diseases  would  throw  valuable  light  on  this 
subject. 

The  average  hunter,  although  almost  a negligible  quantity  twenty  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  improved  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  improved 
firearms,  has  become  a very  important  factor.  A study  of  the  laws  of  nature 
governing  the  numbers  of  quail  shows  that  this  bird  might  be  able  to  withstand 
a small  amount  of  destruction  during  the  winter  open  season  without  danger 
of  impairing  the  average  numbers  from  year  to  year.  It  is  when  the  destruc- 
tion during  the  year  nearly  equals  or  exceeds  the  annual  cro]:),  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  productive  brood  stock  for  another  year,  that  the  danger  point  is  reached. 
A regulation  of  the  amount  of  shooting  based  on  the  scientific  determination  of 
the  normal  death  rate  of  the  young  and  adults  will  eliminate  all  danger  of  the 
extermination  of  this  bird  by  the  hunter.  A serious  danger  also,  doubtless  lies 
in  the  modification  and  destruction  of  the  food  and  cover  of  this  bird  contingent 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  present  status  of  the  California  valley  cjuail  calls  for  conservative  action 
governed  by  a knowledge  of  those  factors  causing  a disturbance  of  the  balance. 
In  other  words,  strengthen  those  factors  which  cause  an  increase  in  numbers  and 
weaken  or  destro}^  those  factors  which  cause  a decrease  in  numbers,  and  the 
quail  will  become  subservient  to  our  interests.  The  furnishing  of  plenty  of  food 
and  cover,  either  by  artificial  feeding  and  planting,  or  by  game  preserves,  the 
destruction  of  predatory  mammals  and  birds,  |)revention  of  disease,  and  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  amount  of  hunting  to  permit  of  the  survival  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  productive  brood  stock  to  insure  an  undiminished  annual 
crop,  are  factors  within  our  control  and  on  these  depend  the  future  of  the 
California  valley  quail. 
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A JOURNEY  TO  THE  STAR  LAKE  COUNTRY  AND  OTHER  NOTES 
FROM  THE  TAHOE  REGION 

By  MILTON  S.  RAY 

WITH  THREE  PHOTOS 

The  spring  of  1910  at  Lake  Tahoe  was  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the 
earliest  known  to  old  settlers.  At  a time  when  usually  grass  in  the 
meadows  is  just  springing  up  and  willows  and  aspens  budding  out,  the 
meadow  grass  then  (May  20)  was  already  fast  becoming  dry.  the  willows  and 
a.s]>ens  were  fully  leaved,  the  roads  were  dusty  and  the  weather  sultry,  giving 
one  the  impression  of  late  June.  Thus,  when  I encountered  young-of-the-year 
Juncos  on  the  day  after  my  arrival  (May  21)  I was  not  greatly  surprised:  but 
I soon  learned  that  the  earliness  of  the  season  had  not  affected  all  species 
e(|ually,  and  this,  with  the  usual  wide  variation  in  Sierran  ne,sting  dates,  made  the 
effect  of  the  early  s])ring  much  less  marked  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

My  first  day  afield  resulted  in  finding  .some  very  strange-looking  eggs  of 
the  Redwing  lllackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniccus,  subsp?).  Instead  of  the  usual 
lilackish  scrawls  about  the  larger  ends  these  specimens  are  mottled,  in  .some 
cases  over  the  entire  surface,  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  pale  purplish, 
which  I hope  to  describe  and  illustrate  more  fully  in  .some  future  paper.  Among 
other  finds  were  two  nests  of  the  Sierra  Junco  (Jwico  hycmalis  thnrheri), 
each  with  four  fresh  eggs.  One  of  the  nests  was  placed  beneath  a log  in  a 
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-swanijLV  meadow  ami  wa.s  located  by  the  bird  dislodg-ing-  one  of  the  eg'g's  in 
leaving,  which  rolled  out  on  the  meadow  grass  unbroken.  A hard  climb 
forty  feet  up  an  aspen  showed  a nest  of  the  Cabanis  Woodpecker  (Drxobatcs 
z'illosns  hyloscopus)  to  contain  four  very  small  young.  This  is  the  earliest 
nesting  woodpecker  of  the  region. 

i\Iay  22  a tramp  was  taken  to  Cave  Rock  and  return  by  the  lake  beach. 
Killdeers  {Acgialifis  z’oeifenis)  and  Spotted  Sandpipers  {Actifis  iiiociilariiis ) 
were  common  most  of  the  way,  and  a nest  of  the  former  was  noted,  a slight 
hollow  in  the  sand  lined  with  pebbles  and  bits  of  driftwood,  with  four  eggs  well 
along  in  incubation.  A nest  of  the  Blue-fronted  Jay  { Cyaiiocifta  stcllcri  fron- 
talis) in  a Jefifrey  pine  six- 
teen feet  up.  was  found  to 
hold  three  near  fresh  eggs, 
while  not  far  distant  in  the 
cavity  of  an  old  stump  27 
inches  above  the  ground  and 
lined  with  grasses,  bark  strips 
and  feathers,  was  the  large 
complement  of  eight  eggs  of 
the  ^Mountain  Bluebird  (Si- 
alia  curnicoidcs) . Six  of 
these  appeared  well  incubated 
and  two  addled. 

The  following  day  was  de- 
voted to  work  at  the  Row- 
lands Marsh,  where  the  cus- 
tomary colonies  of  the  Red- 
wings (Agclaiiis  phoeniccus, 
subsp?).  Brewer  Blackbird 
( Euphagiis  cyanoccphalus) , 

Yellow-headed  B 1 a c k b i r d 
{ Xaiitlioccphalus)  and  Black 
Tern  { H ydrochcUdon  nigra 
surinaincnsis)  were  found 
nesting'.  The  only  noteworthy 
finds  were  two  nests  of  the 
Canada  Goose  (Branta  cana- 
densis canadensis ) described 
in  a previous  Condor,  and  j.-jg  59  star  lake;  at  the:  e'Oot  oe’  .job's  sisti4r, 
a nest  of  the  Mountain  in  lati2  ,jun]<:;  ioi.e^vation  nejarly  9000  fe:e:t 
Song  Sparrow  (iMclospiza  J’hoto  by  Oluf  .J.  Ileinemann 

melodia  montana)  at  the  foot  of  a small  willow  with  five  young.  ()n 
May  24  a fully-fledged  Western  Ro1>in  (Planesficns  inigratorins  pro- 
pinquus)  was  noted,  which  is  the  earliest  record  I have  for  Lake 
\Tlley.  Although  many  bird  homes  were  located  during  the  next  two  days  it 
was  not  until  the  27th  that  1 made  a noteworthy  find.  This,  a nest  of  the 
Sierra  Hermit  Thrush  {Hylocichla  guttata  seqnoiensis ) , was  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  valley  in  a lodge-pole  pine  sapling  and  made  of  moss,  g'rasses  and  stems 
and  lined  with  fine  grasses.  It  held  four  eggs,  slightly  incubated.  Another 
nest  of  more  than  passing  interest  was  one  of  the  Mountain  Song  Sparrow 
(Melospiza  melodia  montana)  placed  in  a lodge-pole  ])ine  eleven  feet  up,  with 
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three  practically  fresh  eg'gs  which  were  collected  with  the  parent  and  which 
Joseph  Grinnell  pronounced  typical  iiioiitaiia. 

On  May  29  1 took  the  first  recorded  eggs  (a  set  of  six)  for  Lake  Valley 
of  the  Parkinan  Wren  ( Troglodytes  acdon  parkiiiaiii)  with  parent.  The  nest 
was  first  found  on  May  21  and  was  placed  in  a dead  aspen  71  inches  up.  The 
cavity  was  extremely  small  and  allowed  very  little  opportunity  for  that  exten- 
sive nest-building  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  parkiiiaiii ; in  fact  it  had  only  a warm 
lining  of  feathers.  In  a hole  in  an  adjoining  aspen,  twenty  feet  up.  was  a nest 
of  the  Red-shafted  h'licker  ( Colaptcs  caper  collaris)  with  large  young. 

The  Sierra  junco  shows  a decided  preference  for  the  margin  of  meadow 
lands  and  often  selects  situations  where  the  nests  become  water-soaked  and  the 


log.  60.  XEST  .VXD  EGGS  OF  SIERRA  HERMIT  THRUSH  IN  LODGE-POLE  PINE 

eggs  fail  to  incubate.  One  nest  of  this  kind  I found  on  May  30.  .Vlthough  the 
eggs  were  lying  in  water  the  jiarent  remained  incubating.  This  day  proved  one 
of  continuous  surprises  and  I felt  well  repaid  for  the  long  trip  into  new  territory, 
d’he  first  thrills  were  two  nests  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  ( Zonotrichia 
leiicophrys  leiicophrys) . One  was  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a small 
willow,  along  a brook.  The  ne.st  was  flush  with  the  surface  and  made  of 
grasses  lined  with  red  cow-hair  with  which  the  green-brown  eggs  prettily  con- 
trasted, The  eggs  were  three  in  number  and  almo.st  fresh.  The  flushing  of 
the  sitting  bird  led  to  the  di.scovery  of  the  nest. 

The  second  nest  was  along  the  same  .stream  four  feet  up  in  a lodge-pole 
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pine  sapling,  well  concealed  in  a thick  bunch  of  foliage  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  lodge-pole  pine  needles  and  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  horsehair. 
This  nest  held  four  fresh  eggs.  Not  far  away  the  home  of  a Sierra  Hermit 
Thrush  was  noted  four  feet  up  in  a lodge-pole  sapling  with  a set  of  three  eggs. 
The  nest  was  of  rootlets,  grasses  and  stems  and  lined  with  fine,  light-colored 
grasses,  I was  interested,  too,  in  a nest  of  the  Western  Bluebird  (Sialia  mcxi- 
caiia  occidcntalis)  which  is  far  less  abundant  here  than  curnicoidcs.  This  nest, 
ill  a dead  tree  trunk  eight  feet  up,  was  warmly  lined  with  woolly  substances, 
bark  strips,  grasses  and  stems  and  held  five  eggs  in  which  incubation  had  just 
begun.  The  main  feature,  however,  of  the  clay's  work  was  a dainty  nest  of  the 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  {Regjiltis  calendula  calendula)  with  nine  partly  incubated 
eggs.  The  nest,  although  only  nine  feet  up,  in  a small  lodge-pole,  was  not  par- 
ticularly easy  of  access  as  it  stood  in  several  feet  of  water  while  a swift-running 
.^■eam  of  icy  water  intervened.  The  pair  regarded  my  intrusion  with  high  dis- 
favor, particularly  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  scolded  continually  while  I re- 
mained in  the  vicinity.  Nearing  Rowlands  on  the  homeward  journey  a curious 
nesting  site  of  the  Brewer  Blackbird  { Eiiphagiis  cyanocephalus)  was  noted,  the 
nest  being  placed  on  the  edge  of  a grassy  meadow  beneath  a board.  It  was 
less  bulky  than  the  tree-built  structures  and  made  of  rootlets,  grasses  and 
stems,  and  lined  with  horse-hair. 

On  May  31  'a  nest  of  the  Sora  {Porzana  Carolina)  was  found  at  Rowlands 
with  the  large  complement  of  13  eggs.  Many  deserted  nests  of  the  Yellow- 
headed Blackbird  with  eggs  were  noted,  the  slender  reeds  not  being  sufficiently 
strong'  and  bending'  over  with  the  weight  into  the  water.  Many  nests  of  the 
Black  Tern  were  observed,  none  containing  more  than  three  eggs. 

June  2 was  a record  day  for  finding  nests  of  the  Sierra  Junco,  two  of  three 

and  two  of  four  eggs  being  found.  One  was  built  in  a slanting  hole  in  the 

ground,  arched  over  by  pine  needles,  and  would  have  defied  detection  had  not 
the  parent  fluttered  off  at  my  approach ; while  another  was  well  hidden  beneath 
the  broad  leaves  of  a wild  sunflower. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  Mr.  Henry  W.  Carriger  arrived,  but  the  only  result  of 

a strenuous  half-day  of  joint  field  work  was  the  taking  of  a nest  of  the  Cali- 

fornia Yellow  Warbler  {Dendroica  acstiva  brcwstcri)  which  I had  located  pre- 
viously. This  held  four  fresh  eggs  and  was  prettily  woven  to  the  branch  of  a 
lodge-pole  pine  sapling  six  feet  up.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Carriger 
and  1 trudged  some  distance  with  a long  ladder  to  a spot  where  I had  observed 
a pair  of  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  nest-building  in  one  of  those  long,  stringy, 
matted  and  twisted  clumps  of  foliage  peculiar  to  some  lodge-pole  pines.  The 
nest  was  hung  much  like  an  oriole’s,  and  after  considerable  manipulation  we 
were  rewarded  by  seeing  seven  eggs  lying  in  the  feathery  bed  of  the  dainty, 
broad-brimmed,  mossy  basket.  Mr.  Carriger  found  his  first  nest  of  the  Wilson 
Phalarope  (Steganopus  tricolor)  the  following  morning  at  Rowland’s  Marsh. 
The  entry  in  his  note  book  reads:  "Four  eggs;  incubation  one-third:  nest,  a small 
affair  of  marsh  grass  on  ground  in  wet  portion  of  marsh.” 

On  June  5 Carriger  and  1 started  early  on  one  of  the  most  important  excur- 
sions of  the  season,  a visit  to  the  Star  Lake  Country.  This  lake,  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  a rugged  and  lofty  peak  called  Job’s  Sister,  has  an  altitude  of  nearly 
9000  feet  and  the  surrounding  region  is  rich  in  birdlife  of  the  Canadian  and 
Hudsonian  zones.  Mr  'Carriger  and  I confined  our  work  principally  to  the 
broad  Cold  Creek  Meadows  which  we  reached  about  noon.  En  route  the  only 
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find  of  importance  was  a nest  of  the  Wdiite-crowned  Sparrow,  with  four  eggs 
advanced  in  incubation.  It  was  placed  28  inches  np  in  a lodge-pole  pine  sap- 
ling, and  made  of  weed  stems  and  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  horsehair. 

The  most  important  find  on  the  meadow  was  a nest  of  the  Cassin  Purple 
h'inch  [Carpadacus  cassiiii)  with  three  eggs  in  a .state  of  advanced  incubation. 
The  nest  was  placed  on  almost  the  top  branch  of  a pine,  about  thirty  feet  np, 
on  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  It  was  of  particnlar  interest  as  nests  of  cassiiii 
are  not  often  located  or  easy  to  reach,  and  the  birds  being  also  quick  to  desert 
and  the  nesting  season  a long  one  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a proper  set  of  eggs. 
Although  1 have  spent  a number  of  summers  at  Lake  Tahoe  cassini,  oologically. 
is  still  unrepresented  in  my  cabinet,  and  when  Carriger  called  from  the  tree-top 
that  the  nest  held  three  well-incubated  eggs  1 felt  that  another  Tahoean  oological 
mile  post  had  been  passed.  Carriger  also  examined  two  nests  of  the  Audubon 
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KREEirS  PEAK  AND  .lOB'S  SISTER  IN  BACKGROUND 

W'arbler  ( Dcndroica  atidiiboni  aiiduboiii) . each  with  four  fresh  eggs,  and  two  of 
the  Sierra  Jnnco,  each  with  five  fresh. 

In  a lodge-pole  jdne  twenty  feet  up,  placed  on  the  end  of  the  bough.  1 
found  another  nest  of  the  Cassin  Pnrple  h'inch  with  four  fully-fledged  young. 
.\ot  to  mention  numerous  nests  of  the  We.stern  Robin  and  Western  Chipping 
Sparrow,  the  only  other  of  note  I found  was  one  of  the  Audubon  Warbler  with 
fonr  fresh  eggs. 

On  June  6 I noted  two  very  early  nests  for  this  elevation  of  the  House 
h'inch  iCarpodaciis  inc.vicanns  frontalis)  placed  in  lodge-pole  pines  twelve  and 
fifteen  feet  iq),  both  with  five  fresh  eggs,  heater  in  the  day  I fonnd  four  eggs, 
incui)ation  advanced,  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  and  four  eggs,  fresh,  of 
the  Sierra  Hermit  Thrush.  A nest  of  the  Western  Chipping  Sparrow  {Spisiclla 
socialis  ari::onac)  was  collected  with  a set  of  four  eggs  one  of  which  was  an  in- 
fertile runt  measuring  only  .55x.43  : the  others  were  normal  averaging  .71x.53. 
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A nest  presumably  of  the  Pintail  Duck  [Dafila  acuta),  which  1 had  pre- 
viously found,  was  also  revisited  as  I desired  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Carriger.  On 
reaching-  the  nest,  however,  we  found  it  deserted  and  the  six  eggs  emptied  of 
their  contents,  scattered  about  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Carriger  located  his  first  nest  of 
the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  today  in  a lodge-pole  pine.  Examination  showed  it 
to  hold  seven  fresh  eggs.  Nearby  one  of  the  Yellow  Warbler  was  noted  placed 
in  the  dead  portion  of  a willow  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  and  yet  for 
this  very  reason  more  liable  perhaps  to  be  overlooked,  as  nests  of  the  Western 
Robin  and  Western  Wood  Pewee  often  are,  which  are  built  in  dead  or  burnt 
trees.  P . 

Three  nests  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  all  on  the  ground  in  meadow 
land,  were  noted  on  June  7,  one  with  four  small  young,  one  with  one  and  one 
with  four  eggs,  fresh.  In  a dead  pine  Carriger  excavated  a nest  of  the  Pygmy 
Nuthatch  (Sitta  pygmaea  pyguiaca)  with  small  young,  while  a nest  each  of  the 
Williamson  (Sphyrapicus  thyroidcus ) and  Sierra  Sapsucker  [Spliyrapiciis  T'ariiis 
daggetti)  in  dead  portions  of  live  lodge-pole  pines  were  found  in  a like  condi- 
tion. We  saw  the  first  Gnatcatcher  ( Polio ptila,  .sp.  ?)  for  the  Lake  Valley  re- 
gion today  and  were  much  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  secure  it. 

As  we  intended  leaving  for  the  long  tramp  to  Pyramid  Peak  the  following 
morning  we  spent  June  8 leisurely  rowing  along  the  lake  shore  east  and  .south- 
east of  Bijou.  Many  nests  of  the  Tree  Swallow  ( 1 ridoprociic  bicolor)  were 
noted  in  cavities  in  piles  in  deep  water.  Mo.st  nc.sts  contained  either  eggs  or 
young  varying  from  five  to  seven  in  number.  The  Tree  Swallows  were  not  the 
only  species  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  water-bound  nesting- 
sites,  for  numerous  nests  of  the  Brewer  Blackbird  and  one  of  the  Mountain 
Bluebird  were  also  noted.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  were  two  of  the 
Red-shafted  Flicker,  both  with  almost  full-grown  young,  some  of  which  in  the 
excitement  caused  by  our  approach  fluttered  into  the  water.  For  a time  Carriger 
and  I were  kept  busy  returning  them  to  their  protected  and  yet  perilous  dwelling- 
place.  The  day's  work  closed  early  as  we  had  to  spend  considerable  time  after 
reaching  camp  preparing  for  the  long  trip  to  Pyramid  Peak,  already  recounted 
in  a previous  number  of  The  Condor. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  TFIE  COLORADO  CHECK-LIST  OF 

BIRDS 

By  WELLS  W.  COOKE 

The  appearance  of  “A  History  of  the  Birds  of  Colorado,”  by  W.  L. 
Sclater,  reviewed  in  this  number  of  The  Condor,  marks  an  opportune 
time  for  presenting  the  status  of  the  Colorado  state  list  of  birds  in  the 
light  of  the  new  records  furnished  by  Sclater  and  accessions  that  have  become 
known  since  the  third  supplement  to  the  Birds  of  Colorado  was  published  in 
the  rJuk  for  October,  1909. 

The  Sclater  list  of  1912  shows  both  additions  and  subtractions  as  compared 
with  the  Cooke  li.st  of  1909,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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INCLUDED  BY  SCLATER  (1912)  AND 
NOT  BY  COOKE  (1909). 


INCLUDED  BY  COOKE  (1909)  AND 
NOT  BY  SCLATER  (1912). 


Pciccanus  occldcutalis 
C occycus  aincricainis 
Phalaciioptiliis  nuttaUi  iiiticius 
Chordcilcs  acufipcniiis  fe.vciisis 
Eiiipidoiia.v  grisciis 
Einpidona.r  frailli  alnonim 
Otocoris  aipcsfris  ciifliyinia 
Agclaius  pliociiicciis 
Loxia  cunnrostra  minor 
Astragaliints  psaltria  ari::oiiac 
Astragalinus  psalfria  mexicaniis 
Protoiiotaria  cifrca 
Dcudroica  vircus 


Phalaropns  fulicariiis 
Acgialitis  mcloda 
Mclcagris  gaUopavo  silvcstris 
Pliasiiuius  torquatus 
Butco  Uucatiis  cicgaiis 
Otiis  asio 

Sphyrapicits  varius 
Musck'ora  forficata 
Otocoris  alpcsfris  praticola 
Agclaius  phoeniccus  ncutralis 
Jiiiico  liycmalis  moiitanus 
Jniico  liycmalis  oreganus 
Juiico  liycmalis  aiiiicctcns 
I’cniiivora  cclata  liitcscciis 
Gcotlilypis  triclias 
Plan csticiis  m igrafori us 


Pelecanus  occidentalis.  First  recorded  for  Colorado  by  H.  G.  Smith  (Con- 
dor XII,  1910,  133)  from  a specimen  taken  at  Thomasville  and  now  in  the  State 
Aluseum. 

Coccyzus  americanus.  Included  by  Cooke  in  his  original  ‘Birds  of  Colo- 
rado’ on  Bendire's  record:  later  withdrawn  by  Cooke  (Auk,  xxvi,  1909,  412)  as 
the  evidence  seemed  insufficient.  Now  restored  by  Sclater  based  on  a specimen 
taken  by  Aiken,  June  4,  1898,  at  Ramah.  This  specimen  has  been  sent  to  the 
Biological  Survey  and  the  identification  confirmed  by  Oberholser.  Sclater  con- 
siders all  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoos  of  Colorado  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  belong  to  this  form,  while  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  western  form,  occidentalis, 
deserves  a place  in  the  li.st. 

Three  yellow-billed  cuckoos  lately  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  identi- 
fication by  L.  J.  Hersey  include  both  forms,  and  queerly  enough  one  taken  in  the 
mountains  on  Clear  Creek,  Augmst  23,  1910,  is  aincricaniis.  while  one  taken  on 
the  plains  at  Barr,  July  25,  1911,  is  occidentalis. 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  nitidus.  Sclater  follows  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
in  considering  this  a valid  form  and  entitled  to  a place  in  the  Colorado  list.  Cooke 
included  it  originally,  but  dropped  it  as  being  only  a color  phase  of  nnttalli. 

Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis.  This  addition  to  the  Colorado  list  was 
secured  by  Aiken,  June  11,  1908,  at  Iloehne,  near  Trinidad. 

Empidonax  trailli  alnorum.  Added  to  the  Colorado  list  by  Sclater  from  a 
specimen  taken  May  27,  1905,  by  Aiken  near  Limon.  The  identification  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Oberholser.  Since  this  form  breeds  in  British  Columbia  and 
eastern  Alontana  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  pass  through  eastern  Colorado  in 
migration. 

Empidonax  griseus.  First  recorded  for  Colorado  by  Ridgway  (Birds 
N.  and  Alid.  Am.  i\',  1907,  571)  from  a specimen  taken  ATay  24,  at  Newcastle. 
Sclater  adds  the  record  of  one  taken  by  Aiken  Afay  3,  1872,  near  Fountain.  A 
specimen  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  was  taken  by  Cary  September  5,  1906,  in 
the  Escalente  Flills  of  western  Routt  County. 

Otocoris  alpestris  enthymia.  Sclater  follows  Oberholser  in  recognizing 
this  form  and  considering  it  a winter  visitant  to  Colorado.  This  form  has  been 
rejected  by  the  A.  O.  U.'  Committee. 

Agclaius  phoeniccus.  Sclater  recognizes  two  forms  of  red-winged  black- 
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birds  in  Colorado,  pJwcniccits  to  include  all  the  breeding  birds  of  the  State,  and 
fortis  to  include  migrants  from  the  north  that  winter  in  Colorado.  During  the 
last  few  years  large  series  of  blackbirds  have  been  collected  in  Colorado  with  a 
view  of  settling  definitely  the  status  of  the  several  forms  in  the  State.  It  may  be 
considered  as  certain  that  the  breeding  bird  of  southwestern  Colorado  is  iiciitralis ; 
that  the  breeding  bird  of  eastern  Colorado  is  different  from  the  breeding  bird  of 
the  eastern  Mississippi  X'alley  and  according  to  the  present  rulings  of  the  A.  O.  C. 
Committee  shonld  bear  the  name  of  fortis;  that  most  of  the  wintering  birds  of 
eastern  Colorado  are  the  same  form  as  the  birds  breeding  there,  but  that  if  the 
form  arcfolegus  is  recognized  ( as  the  present  writer  believes  will  eventually  hap- 
pen) it  will  have  to  be  admitted  to  the  Colorado  list  as  a rare  winter  straggler. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Sclater  considers  the  great  bulk  of  the  Colorado 
red  crossbills  as  belonging  to  this  form,  but  assigns  the  breeding  birds  of  south- 
western Colorado  to  stricklardi  and  records  a i)air  taken  May  22,  1874,  in  El  Paso 
County  as  the  same  form.  The  male  specimen  mentioned  by  Sclater  has  been 
sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  examination  and  while  the  dimensions  are  well 
within  the  limits  of  stricklaiidi,  they  are  also  not  outside  the  limits  of  the  large 
Rocky  IMountain  form  that  has  been  separated  as  bciidirci,  but  which  is  considered 
by  the  A.  O.  U.  as  included  under  minor.  It  seems  best,  then,  to  consider  the  pair 
mentioned  by  Sclater  as  large  specimens  of  minor,  which  is  the  common  resident 
bird  of  that  part  of  Colorado. 

The  reference  of  the  breeding  birds  of  sonthwestern  Colorado  to  stricklaiidi 
seems  hardly  warranted.  No  specimens  are  available  to  settle  the  matter  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  fact  that  the  breeding  birds  of  the  mountains  of  northern 
New  Mexico  are  not  stricklaiidi  is  a strong  argument  against  the  probable  occur- 
rence of  this  form  as  a breeder  in  Colorado. 

Astragalinus  psaltra  arizonae. 

Astragalinus  psaltra  mexicana. 

Both  these  forms  are  still  retained  by  Sclater  though  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  they  are  both  color  phases  due  to  age.  All  Colorado  Arkansas  gold- 
finches are  referable  to  one  form  gsaltria. 

Protonotaria  citrea.  Is  admitted  to  the  Colorado  list  by  Sclater  on  tbe 
same  evidence  that  was  considered  by  Cooke  as  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Dendroica  virens.  Added  to  the  Colorado  list  by  L.  J.  Mersey  (Auk 
xxviii,  1911,  490)  who  took  a specimen  at  Barr  near  Denver,  May  20,  1909. 

Phalaropus  fulicarius.  Not  included  by  Sclater  though  the  record  has 
been  published  (Auk,  xxvi,  1909,  409)  and  the  specimen  is  still  in  the  collection 
of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Aegialitis  meloda.  Not  inckuled  by  Sclater  though  a specimen  was  taken 
by  Dawson  May  17,  1899,  at  Julesburg  and  the  record  published  (Wilson  I’nlle- 
tin,  VI,  1899,  50;  Auk  xxvi,  1909). 

Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris.  Omitted  by  Sclater  from  the  Colorado  list, 
where  it  has  held  a place  since  included  by  Say  in  1823.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
not  now  in  any  collection  a specimen  of  the  eastern  turkey  taken  in  Colorado,  nor 
has  a specimen  ever  been  identified  as  such  by  a competent  ornithologist.  The 
only  claim  the  form  has,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  birds  of  southeastern 
Colorado  (where  the  species  was  very  common  a hundred  years  ago)  must  have 
been  the  same  as  the  birds  a little  to  the  eastward  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  As 
the  species  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  that  ]iart  of  Colorado  it  is  probable 
that  the  matter  never  can  be  settled. 
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Phasianus  torquatus.  Admitted  by  Cooke  in  1898  and  omitted  by  Sclater 
in  1912.  Sclater’s  action  is  correct  as  the  bird  was  an  introduced  species, — 
thougli  both  Cooke  and  Sclater  admit  the  English  Sparrow  to  the  State  list. 

Buteo  lineatus  elegans.  Omitted  by  Sclater  since  it  was  based  on  a sight 
identification. 

Otus  asio  asio.  C)mitted  bv  Sclater.  This  sjiecies  was  admitted  to  the 
to  lorack  list  ■ n the  strength  of  the  statement  lyv  Snyder  that  he  had  once  cap- 
tured one  in  the  mettled  phase  near  Greeley.  .\s  dichromatism  is  not  known  in 
cither  of  the  screech  owls  that  are  resident  in  Colorado,  a bird  in  the  red  phase 
would  seem  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  asio.  The  lately  ascertained  fact  that 
nia.ywclliac  inhabits  the  plains  to  eastern  Yuma  County,  while  aikciii  ranges  east 
to  the  Kansas  line  (Holly,  June  2,  1908),  makes  the  ])robability  much  less  that 
asio  \\f  uh!  ever  occur  in  Colorado. 

Sphyrapicus  varius.  Omitted  by  Sclater.  'I'liere  w'as  a specimen  in  the 
Maxwell  collection  that  was  identified  by  Ridgway  as  the  eastern  form.  At  that 
time  it  was  claimed  that  every  specimen  in  the  collection  had  been  taken  in  Col  w 
rack',  but  it  has  since  been  learned  that  some  of  them  wee  bought  from  outside 
collectors  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  particular  specimen  had  been  so  obtained. 
.\11  other  records  for  the  eastern  form  in  Colorado  are  now  known  to  l)e  errors 
and  Sclater  is  nndoubtedly  justified  in  dropping  it  from  the  list. 

Mu  scivora  forficata.  Omitted  by  Sclater  because  it  was  based  on  a sight 
identiheation.  The  species  is.  however,  .so  i)ecnliar  in  sha])e  and  actions  and  w'as 
so  distinctly  seen  hy  the  observer  that  there  cannot  well  be  a mistake  in  the  iden- 
tification. 

Otocoris  alpestris  praticola.  Omitted  by  Sclater,  though  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  list  is  e.xactly  the  same  as  that  of  ciithymia  which  is  admitted. 

Junco  hyemalis  oreganus.  Omitted  by  Sclater.  though  the  specimen  was 
identified  by  Ridgway  anti  the  record  has  been  ])ublished  (Auk,  xw,  1908.  187: 
.\uk  xx\i,  1909,  417). 

Junco  hyemalis  montanus. 

Junco  hyemalis  annectens.  Both  omitted  by  Sclater  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  probably  hybrids  instead  of  geographical  races.  Wdiile  the  present  writer 
frankly  admits  that  the  last  word  on  the  junco  question  has  not  yet  been  written 
and  that  this  final  judgment  probably  will  be  radically  dififerent  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  present  edition  of  the  A.  O.  C.  Check-List,  yet  the 
tendency  of  the  later  discoveries  in  regard  to  breeding  ranges  is  strongly  against 
the  theory  of  hybridization. 

Vermivora  celata  lutescens.  Omittetl  by  Sclater  who  considers  that  all 
Colorado  orange-crowned  warblers  should  be  included  under  the  name  cclafa. 
Wdiile  probably  all  the  breeding  birds  of  the  State  are  the  same  form,  yet  it 
would  be  strange  if  some  of  the  more  western  breeding  birds  of  hitescciis  did 
not  i^ass  through  Colorado  during  migration.  Indeed,  .specimens  of  such  mi- 
grants have  been  .so  identified  by  Ridgway  (Nidologist,  iii,  1896.  76).  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  Oberholser's  name  oresfera  is  ever 
adopted  for  the  breeding  birds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  retain  cclata  in  the  Colorado  list  as  a rare  straggler  based  on  a s])ecimen  taken 
Seirtember  18,  1910,  at  Boulder  by  N deW.  Betts  and  identified  at  the  Bio- 
logical Survey. 

Geothlypis  trichas.  Omitted  by  Sclater,  and  correctly,  for  the  specimen 
on  wdiich  Cooke’s  original  record  was  based  has  since  been  examined  at  the 
Biological  Survey  and  found  to  be  occidciitalis. 
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Planesticus  migratorius.  Omitted  by  Sclater,  who  considers  all  Colorado 
robins  as  propinquus.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  the  breeding  robins  of 
Colorado  are  this  form,  yet  a specimen  taken  x\pril  13,  1912,  at  Crook,  Colo- 
rado, and  sent  to  the  Ihological  Survey,  proves  to  be  the  eastern  form,  which, 
therefore,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  State  list  (Condor,  xiv,  1912,  15-1). 

In  addition  to  the  species  named  above,  there  are  several  more  new  birds  for 
Colorado  that  were  not  included  in  either  list. 

Anas  rubripes.  The  black  duck  has  had  a curious  history  in  Colorado 
ornithology.  Originally  entered  in  the  list  by  Ridgway  in  1874  based  on  a spec- 
imen taken  by  Aiken,  its  position  was  unquestioned  until  in  1900  Cooke  haz- 
arded the  guess,  on  geographical  grounds,  that  the  Colorado  birds  woul  1 prove 
to  be  Anas  fiilvigitla  maculosa.  A specimen  taken  November  6,  1907,  near 
Loveland,  and  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Denver,  is  this  form 
(.■\uk,  xx\iii,  1911,  490).  But,  nevertheless.  Anas  rubripes  must  also  be  re- 
tained in  the  list,  for  as  already  recorded  (Auk  xxvii,  1910,  451),  a black 
duck  taken  about  November  13,  1904,  at  Loveland  has  been  identified  at  the 
Biological  Survey  as  rubripes. 

Florida  caerulea.  One  was  taken  September  14,  1910,  l)y  E.  P.  WHlker 
at  Montrose. 

lonornis  martinica.  One  taken  June  17,  1911,  by  Wh  F.  Doertcnbach  at 
Florence. 

Tryngites  subruficollis.  Taken  at  Barr  August  25  and  SejAember  4,  1910, 
by  L.  J.  Hersey  (Auk,  xxviii,  1911,  490). 

Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponicus.  The  original  lists  of  Colorado  birds 
contained  this  form,  which  was  later  changed  to  Calcarius  lapponicus  alascensis, 
which  is  the  common  bird  of  the  state.  It  will  be  necessary  now  to  restore 
lapponicus  to  the  list,  for  a specimen  of  the  eastern  form  was  taken  Deceml:)er 
28.  1909,  at  Barr  by  L.  J.  Hersey,  and  has  been  identified  by  Oberholser  ( Condor, 
XIV,  1912,  108). 

Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus.  As  already  recorded  by  Betts  (Auk 
xxx’iii,  1911,  118),  a specimen  of  this  form  was  taken  October  10,  1910,  at 
Boulder,  and  one  taken  at  Skinner’s,  El  Paso  County,  January  15,  1908,  is 
considered  by  Oberholser  to  belong  to  this  form. 

Ixoreus  naevius.  The  same  observer  has  recorded  ( Auk  .xxvii,  1910,  218) 
a specimen  seen  at  Boulder  December  5,  1909. 

Hylocichla  guttata  sequoiensis.  A lot  of  hermit  thrushes  sent  by  L.  J. 

I lersey  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  identification  contain  two  specimens  of 
this  form  taken  at  Granby  October  7,  and  at  Holly  May  16,  1911.  It  is  therefore 
added  to  the  Colorado  list  as  a rare  migrant,  both  spring  and  fall  (Condor  xiv, 
1912,  108). 

SUMM.VRY 

The  Sclater  (1912)  list  of  Colorado  birds  contains  395  species.  From  the 
list  are  to  he  withdrawn  as  more  or  less  doubtful  seven  species — Phalacnoptilus 
nuttalh  nitidus,  Otocons  alpcstris  enthymia,  Agclaius  phooiiccus,  Asfragalinus 
psaltria  arizonac,  Asfragalinus  psaltria  nie.ricanus,  Lo.via  curz'irosfra  stricklandi, 
and  Profonotaria  eifrea — leaving  388  species.  To  these  are  to  be  added  fifteen 
s])ecie.s — Anas  rubripes,  Florida  cacrulca,  lonornis  martinica,  Phalaropus  fuli- 
carius,  Tryngites  subruficollis,  Aegialitis  mcloda,  Otocoris  alpcstris  praticola, 
Agelaius  phooiiccus  ncutralis,  Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponicus,  Jitiico  hyemalis 
oreganus,  Junco  hyemalis  moiitanus,  Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus,  I.vorcus 
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iiacz’iiis,  Hylociclila  guttata  scqiioiciisis  and  Plaiicsticiis  uiigratorius.  This  makes 
a Colorado  list  of  403  species  about  which  there  cannot  be  much  ciuestion. 
There  is  still  left  a list  of  seven  species  about  which  opinions  would  differ  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  a place  in  the  list — Mclcagris  gallopavo 
silvcstris.  PhalacnoptUus  nuttaUi  nitidus,  Mitsck'ora  forficata,  Otocoris  aipcstris 
cntliviiiia,  Lo.via  ciirairostra  stricklaitdi,  Jiiiico  hyciiialis  auncctcns,  Protonotaria 
citrca. 

'File  breeding  records  of  the  Colorado  birds  have  been  given  by  Sclater  a 
much-needed  revision,  with  the  result  of  dropping  from  the  list  of  breeders 
several  species  that  had  been  included  by  Cooke  in  his  several  lists. 

Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Omitted  by  Sclater  from  the  list  of  breeding  birds, 
liecause,  although  seen  several  times  in  summer,  there  is  no  definite  record 
of  its  nesting. 

Strix  occidentalis.  Not  considered  by  Sclater  a breeding  species,  although 
it  is  not  known  to  be  migratory  in  any  part  of  its  range. 

Phloeotomus  pileatus  abieticola.  This  non-migratory  bird  is  placed  in  the 
general  list,  but  not  in  the  list  of  breeders.  The  Colorado  list  would  probabl}^ 
have  been  improved  had  the  species  been  omitted  altogether, 

Compsothlypis  americana  usneae.  Sclater  is  undoubtedly  justified  in 
withdrawing  this  species  from  the  Colorado  breeding  list,  and  the  same  remark 
ai^iilies  to  the  cases  of 

Dendroica  striata,  Dendroica  townsendi,  and  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos. 

The  reason  for  denying  the  latter  species  a place  in  the  breeding  list  is  not  so 
clear  as  in  the  case  of  several  other  birds. 

Marila  affinis.  Omitted  by  Sclater,  though  it  has  been  recorded  as 
nesting  at  Barr  Lake  (Condor  xi,  1909,  112).  In  a recent  letter  Hersey  says: 
"On  two  different  years  1 have  found  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Lesser  Scaup  at  Barr." 

Egretta  candidissima.  Sclater  includes  this  in  his  list  of  breeders  with  a 
question  mark,  and  under  the  heading  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  he 
says  that  it  breeds  “throughout  its  range."  The  queer  fact  has  lately  come  to 
light  that  many  adult  Snowy  Herons  migrate  in  the  spring  far  north  of  the 
breeding  range  and  remain  there  through  the  summer  as  non-breeders.  The 
habit  of  northward  migration  in  the  fall  is  common  among  herons,  but  the 
Snowy  Heron  is  unique  among  North  American  birds  in  its  northward  migration 
in  spring  of  non-breeders.  The  Snowy  Fleron  does  not  breed  nearer  to  Colorado 
than  Louisiana. 

Grus  mexicana.  Omitted  by  Sclater  from  his  list  of  breeding  birds,  but 
a late  record  of  nesting  is  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus  columbianus.  Sclater  includes  cam  pest  ris  in  the 
list  of  breeders,  but  not  columbianus.  and  seems  rather  doubtful  about  the  latter 
occurring  in  the  state.  The  facts  are  that  all  sharp-tailed  grouse  now  in  Colo- 
rado are  almost  typical  columbianus  and  that  the  form  different  from  colum- 
bianus. which  used  to  occur  in  great  numbers  in  northeastern  Colorado,  is  now 
e.xtinct  in  the  .state. 

Astur  atricapillus  striatulus.  Sclater  gives  Astiir  atricapillus  as  a “rather 
uncommon  winter  bird  in  Colorado,"  and  says  that  it  breeds  “south  perhaps  to 
Idaho."  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  s])ecific  record  of  a nest  of  a goshawk 
found  in  Colorado,  yet  the  bird  has  been  noted  in  summer  in  the  state  by  several 
comi)etent  observers — among  which  records  may  be  mentioned  Lone  Cone,  near 
Coventry,  July  27.  1907  (C.  H.  Smith)  ; not  rare  July  6-17,  190.L  in  Middle  Park 
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at  Coulter  and  Hot  Springs  (Cary) — and  in  the  Znni  iNfountains,  New  Mexico. 
It  has  also  been  taken  in  siimnier  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  Arizona,  and 
a s])ecimen  now  in  the  collection  of  the  lliological  Survey  was  taken  at  I'res 
Piedras,  New  Mexico,  July  13,  1892,  and  undoubtedly  represents  a bird  that 
had  nested  in  the  vicinity.  Put  all  of  these  breeding  birds,  from  Idaho  to  Ari- 
zona and  New  (Mexico,  should  he  referred  to  the  western  form  striatiilus,  and 
atricapillus  should  therefore  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  Colorado  breeders  and 
its  place  taken  by  striatiilus.  The  former  remains,  however,  as  a winter  visitant 
to  Colorado. 

Asio  flammeus.  Sclater  withdraws  this  species  from  the  breeding  list, 
but  it  should  be  retained ; for  a pair  seen  by  A.  Iv.  I'isher  at  Sterling  July  27, 
1892,  must  be  considered  as  breeding  birds. 

Strix  varia.  Not  given  by  Sclater  in  his  list  of  breeders,  but  if  the  species 
is  to  be  admitted  at  all  in  the  Colorado  list  it  must  be  as  a breeder,  since  eggs 
were  secured  at  the  same  time  with  the  original  specimen. 

Dryobates  villosus  villosus.  Sclater  does  not  include  this  form  in  the  list 
of  lireeders ; but  the  specimens  on  which  the  form  was  introduced  into  Colorado 
were  nesting  when  taken.  This  is  also  the  breeding'  form  of  the  Arkansas  \’al- 
lev  as  far  west  at  least  as  Lamar,  where  a specimen  was  taken  bv  H.  G.  Smith 
June  20,  1904. 

Passerella  iliaca  schistacea.  Not  included  in  Sclater  as  a breeder  because 
no  ne.st  has, been  found  in  Colorado;  but  as  almost  all  the  records  for  the  state 
are  in  June  and  July,  it  seems  almost  straining  a point  to  exclude  it  from  the 
breeding  list. 

Pipilc  aberti.  Excluded  by  Sclater.  Its  claim  to  a place  in  the  Colorado 
list  re.sts  on  a nest  and  eggs.  It  would  be  better  to  drop  the  species  entirely 
from  the  list. 

Nannus  hiemalis.  Excluded  by  Sclater,  because  there  is  no  s])ecihG  record 
of  the  finding  of  a nest.  There  seems  to  be  rea.son  for  doubting  that  the  July 
birds,  seen  by  Gillette  and  Cooke,  were  nesting. 

Toxostoma  bendirei.  Should  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  breeders,  for 
the  breeding  records  of  Christie  are  undoubtedly  erroneous. 


FROM  FIELD  AND  STUDT 

Position  of  Mourning  Dove  Nestlings.  —In  an  article  liy  f'.  C.  Willard  entitled 
“A  Week  .\field  in  Southern  Arizona,"  which  appeared  in  The  Condor  for  March-April, 
1912,  there  occurs  tliis  statement;  ‘‘The  young  Mourning  Doves  always  face  in  the  same 
direction."  This  may  lie  true  of  this  species  in  .Trizona,  hut  it  docs  not  hold  good  in 
Iowa,  as  a few  notes  made  in  1907  will  show. 

The  first  mention  of  positions  in  nest,  hearing  date  of  June  18,  refers  to  doves  in 
a nest  situated  in  an  evergreen  tree  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  favorably  located 
for  making  drawings  and  photographs,  and  was  \-isited  for  these  purposes  when  the 
nestlings  were  about  twelve  days  old,  the  hoy  who  found  the  nest,  showing  the  way. 
When  we  found  them,  one  young  dove  faced  north,  the  other  south.  “When  I returned 
to  photograph  them  both  faced  south." 

Three  other  notes  relate  to  nestlings  in  our  yard  that  were  visited  daily.  The  older 
of  these  Mourning  Doves  was  hatched  June  17.  'I'he  first  note  on  this  question  hears 
date  of  June  23  : “The  parent  bird  sat  with  its  tail  north-hy-west,  and  I expected  to  find 
the  young  facing  southeast ; hut  one  was  in  that  direction  and  the  other  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  the  first  time  both  of  their  heads  were  not  together."  Again,  on  June’ 
24:  “One  youngster  faced  one  way  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction."  A note  on 
July  5 mentions  that  they  faced  the  same  way.  These  are  all  the  notes  that  were  made 
on  this  snbiect : hut  an  impression  remians  that  after  June  24  they  were  more  frequently 
found  facing  opposite  directions. — Althea  R.  Shkkvan. 
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Two  New  Arizona  Records. — During  my  visit  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  February  and 
March  of  the  present  year,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  collection  of  game  birds 
gathered  and  mounted  by  Mrs.  James  Wheeler  of  that  city,  .\mong  these  were  a pair  of 
adult  Little  Brown  Cranes  (Gnis  caiuidciisis) , which  gave  tlie  following  measurements,  as 
closely  as  could  he  ascertained:  Length  35  in.,  bill  3.60,  wing,  19  00.  'I'he  small  size  of  these 
l)irds  was  especially  noticeable  to  one  who  had  seen  the  larger  cranes  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mrs.  Wheeler  had  beautifully  mounted  a pair  of  American  Golden- 
eyes {Claiigtila  clangitla  aincricaiia) , taken  at  Tucson;  the  male,  a single  bird,  taken  April 
1,  and  the  female  taken  about  February  1,  in  company  with  pintails. 

So  far  as  I know  these  are  two  species  not  hitherto  recorded  from  Arizona. — Jos.  L. 
Sloan  AKER. 

A Bird  New  to  Colorado., — 1 wdsh  to  record  one  more  bird  new  to  Colorado. 
I'his  is  the  Eastern  Robin  ( Plancsticiis  inigratoriiis  inigratoriiis) . A bird  taken  near 
Crook,  .April  13,  1912,  was  so  identified  by  H.  C.  Oherholser  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
and  is  now  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Our  common  form  is  the 
Western  Rol)in  ( Phuicsticus  inigratoriiis  prof>iiujiius) . — L.  J.  Hersev. 

February  Bird  Notes  from  Palm  Springs. — In  The  Coniior  for  March,  1904  (pp. 
40-45),  appeared  an  article  listing  the  birds  found  by  Joseph  Mailliard  and  myself  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palm  Springs  in  midwinter — December  25,  1903,  to  January  2,  1904,  inclusive, 
riie  article  referred  to  describes  the  location  and  general  features  of  this  attractive 
winter  resort.  In  brief,  the  small  village  called  Palm  Springs  lies  on  the  floor  of  the 
extreme  western  arm  of  the  Colorado  desert,  in  Riverside  County,  California.  Although 
but  450  feet  in  elevation  it  is  close  against  the  east  base  of  San  Jacinto  Peak  which  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  10,800  feet  within  a horizontal  distance  of  less  than  eight  miles. 

In  February,  1912,  I visited  Palm  Springs  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  that  month 

for  the  purpose  of  gathering  for  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology . a series 
of  the  gopher  ( Tlioiiioiiiys  pcrpallidiis)  described  from  there  in  1886,  when  the  place  was 

called  .Vgua  Caliente.  Although  my  time  was  pretty  fully  occupied  with  the  traps  and 

at  the  skinning  table,  some  bird  notes  were  acquired,  part  of  which,  upon  comparison 
witli  the  1903  observations,  show  themselves  worth  recording. 

Prairie  Falcon  ( Falco  incxicaiiiis  ) . On  February  9,  as  the  train  pulled  in  at  Palm 
Springs  Station,  one  flew  from  its  perch  at  the  top  of  a telegraph  pole  close  by.  An  hour 
or  so  later  one  was  seen  in  flight  over  the  desert  only  a mile  or  two  out  from  the  village. 

Screech  Owl  (Otiis  osio  subsp. ).  Each  evening  the  mellow  notes  of  this  owl  were 
heard  in  the  cottonwoods  and  pepper  trees  close  about  the  houses  of  Palm  Springs.  The 
subspecies  represented  is  wholly  conjectural.  Zonally  and  faunally  both,  the  form  O.  a. 
gilinaiii.  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  should  be  expected.  Rut  it  is  possible  that  the  bird  or 
birds  beard  were  temporary  visitants  from  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  a few  miles  dis- 
tant ;md  possessing  San  Diegan  district  representatives.  In  this  case  the  screech  owl 
would  have  been  O.  a.  beiidirei. 

Costa  Hummingbird  (Calyptc  costae).  Two  adult  males  were  seen  on  the  11th  and 
two  on  the  13tb,  along  the  Tahquitz  ditch  where  they  were  foraging  among  blossoming 
shrubs.  This  observation,  together  with  that  of  the  midwinter  visit  of  1903-04  convinces 
me  that  this  hummingbird  does  winter  regularly  within  the  state,  though  in  relatively 
small  numbers.  It  is  said  that  the  sheltered  arm  of  the  desert  in  which  Palm  Springs  is 
located,  is  the  warmest  place  in  California  during  the  winter  season.  If  this  is  true, 
others  of  our  summer  visitant  category  of  birds  maj'  be  expected  to  tarry  through  the 
winter  there. 

Western  Raven  (Corviis  corax  siiiiiatiis) . Seen  in  flight  daily  along  the  mountain  sides 
l>ack  of  town.  Common  on  the  desert  along  the  railroad  a few  miles  north. 

Willow  Goldfinch  (Astragaliniis  tristis  salicaiiians) . A small  compan}'  seen  February 
11  in  the  upper  branches  of  a cottonwood.  This  goldfinch  is  rarely  reported  from  the 
desert,  even  as  a winter  visitant. 

.Abert  Towiiee  (Pipiio  aberti).  .Abundant  throughout  the  town  and  along  the  base 
of  the  hills  skirted  by  the  Tahquitz  ditch.  Far  more  numerous  than  in  December,  1903. 

'Fownsend  Solitaire  { Myadcstes  toxaiisciidi) . At  least  two  of  these  birds  were  con- 
stantly present  in  the  pepper  trees  in  front  of  the  Desert  Inn.  Their  flute-like  call-notes 
were  often  beard,  and  one  bird  was  seen  to  launch  into  a moderate  song  flight,  the 
usually  ecstatic  and  prolonged  song  being  gi\’en  in  a rather  sulxlued  and  abbreviated 
version.  The  nearest  breeding  locality  of  the  Solitaire  is  the  upper  Transition  zone  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. — J.  Grinnell. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Ornithologists  have  always  found  difficulty 
in  satisfactorily  expressing  the  varying  de- 
grees of  abundance  of  the  species  in  a region. 
In  spite  of  efforts  to  attain  to  an  accurate 
diagnosis  tlirougli  statistical  methods,  no 
practically  workalilc  sciienie  is  forthcoming. 
We  still  rely  on  various  words,  of  very  in- 
definite meaning  to  lie  sure,  but  which  give 
to  the  mind  some  notion  of  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals as  compared  witli  what  tliey  miglit  lie 
under  ideal  circumstances. 

In  Science  for  June  14,  1912,  page  930,  Mr. 
John  l.)ryden  ivuser  calls  attention  to  the 
multiplicity  of  words  used,  and  misused,  to 
designate  relative  abundance.  He  chooses  a 
scale  of  eight  members,  as  providing  to  his 
mind  a workable  nomenclature  of  occurrence. 
These  are  : abundant,  common,  frequent,  un- 
common, occasional,  rare,  scarce  and  irregular. 

To  our  minds  just  four  terms  come  nearer 
the  ticket : abundant,  common,  fairly  com- 
mon. and  rare.  "Fairly  common"  equals 
Kuser’s  "frequent”,  the  latter  being  objection- 
able liecause  of  equivocal  meaning.  Any 
closer  definition,  short  of  actual  censuses, 
seems  to  us  futile.  Of  course  other  qualifying 
terms  may  he  employed  to  advantage.  A win- 
ter visitant  may  be  common,  and  either  regu- 
larly or  irregularly  so.  Another  species  may 
he  rare  hut  regular  in  its  appearance,  or  it 
may  he  rare  and  casual  ( that  is.  "accidental”, 
though  we  dislike  the  latter  term).  Uncom- 
mon, occasional,  rare,  and  scarce,  are  too 
nearly  synonymous  to  he  serviceable  ail  at  the 
same  time;  "rare”  is  sufficient. 


In  this  connection  we  wish  to  point  out  the 
rtagrant  misuse  of  the  word  "resident”  in 
many  lists  and  even  authoritative  text-books, 
where  birds  are  described  as  being  "summer 
residents"  or  "winter  residents".  Explicitly. 
resident  means  inhabiting  a region  continually, 
that  is,  throughout  the  year.  Birds  are  either 
resident  or  non-resident  ( migrant ) ; if  of  the 
latter  class,  they  are  either  summer  visitants, 
winter  visitants  or  transients.  A "visitant” 
may  remain  a few  days  in  midwinter  only,  or 
it  may  he  with  us  six  months  including  the 
breeding  season.  A transient  is,  as  a rule,  a 
species  which  summers  wholly  north  of  the 
particular  locality  concerned  and  winters  south 
of  it ; so  that  it  occurs  only  during  the  period 
of  migration. 

The  four  seasonal  categories  of  birds  may 
therefore  lie  correctly  alluded  to  as  resident, 
summer  visitant,  winter  visitant,  and  transient. 
Relative  lunnhcrs  of  individuals  involved  may 
lie  denoted  by  the  terms  abundant,  common, 
fairly  common,  and  rare. 

Should  the  aliove  suggestions  have  aroused 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  any  of  our 
readers,  we  would  he  glad  to  pulilish  open  let- 
ters upon  the  subject. — ^J.  G. 

Mr.  George  Willett  is  spending  the  months 
of  July  and  August  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka. 
•Maska,  where  lie  is  making  a study  of  the 
bird-life  on  the  St.  Lazaria  Bird  Reservation. 
This  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wetmore  is  stationed  for 
the  year  in  Porto  Rico,  where  lie  is  conduc- 
ting investigations  into  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  the  native  birds  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Mr. 
Wetmore  reports  a successful  time  so  far. 
Porto  Rican  birds  are  relatively  few  in  spe- 
cies, hut  many  individually,  and  arc  thus  im- 
portant to  local  interests. 

Pacific  Coast  Avifauna  numbers  7 and  8 
will  he  mailed  free  to  Cooper  Cluli  members 
about  August  first.  Number  7 is  Willett’s 
Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; number  8 is  ./  Systeniatie  List  of  the 
Birds  of  California  by  J Grinnell. 

T he  Editors  lieg  to  remind  Cooper  Club 
members  that  short  "Field  and  Study"  notes 
are  of  usually  greater  interest  to  the  average 
reader  of  The  Condor,  than  the  longer  and 
more  formal  genera!  articles.  The  season's 
experiences  should  have  provided  each  one 
of  ns  with  information  worth  contributing  in 
this  way. 

PUBLICATIONS  REVIEWED 

A History  of  | the  Birds  of  Colorado  | By 
William  Lutley  Sclater  | M.  A.  fete,  two 
lines],  i With  seventeen  Plates  and  a Map  | 
Witherhy  & Co.  | 326  High  Holborn  London  | 
1912  I 8vo,  pp.  i-xxiv.  1-576  (Cloth,  $5.00 
net ). 
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Tliis,  the  latest  addition  to  the  State  bird 
lists,  is  a thick  octavo  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  and  with  so  much  of  it  in  fine  print  as 
to  represent  a very  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial. 'I'hc  hook  is  dedicated  to  Gen.  W.  J. 
Palmer  and  tlie  statement  is  made  in  the 
introduction  that  it  was  in  accordance  wdth 
his  desire  that  the  work  was  undertaken,  and 
that  the  expenses  of  publication  "have  been 
defrayed  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William 
Lutley  Sclater,  and  his  brother-in-law,  i\Ir. 
Chase  Mellen,  of  New  York."  .V  photogra- 
\ure  of  Gen.  Palmer  faces  the  title  page. 

The  birds  of  the  State,  392  [=really  395] 
in  number,  are  di\'ided  into  several  categories  • 
breeders  225,  winter  residents  28,  migrants  33, 
and  casual  106.  There  is  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  keys  to  families,  genera  and  species 
constructed  for  the  most  part  on  the  best 
modern  lines,  though  occasionally  the)^  fail  to 
he  dichotomous.  Under  each  species  there 
is  given  first  its  printed  records  in  Colorado 
and  the  reference  to  each,  these  references  by 
the  help  of  the  bibliography  being  reduced  to 
least  possil)le  compass.  Next  follows  a 
rather  full  hut  very  concise  description  of 
the  adult  male  plumage,  wdth  a statement  of 
tlie  difference  shown  by  the  female  and 
young.  A paragraph  gives  the  general  dis- 
triimtion  of  the  species,  which  is  followed  by 
a full  statement  of  its  range  in  Colorado, 
with  the  authority  for  each  record.  Lhider 
the  heading  of  hal)its  are  given  facts  con- 
cerning the  food,  nesting,  and  various  other 
interesting  items. 

.-\s  remarked  in  the  introduction,  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  “founded  on"  the  very  complete 
collection  of  Colorado  birds  formed  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
.\ikcn.  of  Colorado  Springs."  Mr.  Aiken's 
collection  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  brought 
togetlier  in  the  State  and  the  most  valualde 
part  of  the  hook  consists  in  the  numerous 
records  from  this  collection  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public.  The  collection  furnishes 
two  new'  l)irds  for  Colorado — Chordcilcs  aenfi- 
j'enitis  tc.vcnsis,  taken  l>y  Mr.  Aiken  near 
Trinidad,  and  Eiiipidoiiax  frailli  aliiornin, 
taken  by  him  near  Limon — and  restores  one 
form — Coccycus  aiucricainis — that  w'as  at  one 
time  admitted  to  the  State  list  hut  had  l)een 
dropped  for  lack  of  positive  proof  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

The  seventeen  reproductions  of  excellent 
photographs  by  Rockwell,  Warren  and  Nash 
are  printed  on  a high-grade  paper  that  pre- 
sents them  to  good  ach-antage. 

The  volume  contains  an  elaborate  hildi- 
ography  comprising  “a  list  of  all  the  titles 
up  to  Decemher,  1910,  containing  anything  of 
importance  for  the  study  of  Colorado  or- 


nithology." 'Fhe  list  numbers  294  titles. 
The  four  publications  of  Cooke  on  Colorado 
birds  had  listed  343  titles  in  his  liihliographies. 
Sclater  omits  75  of  these  in  his  bibliography 
and  adds  17  published  previous  to  1909  anl 
9 titles  that  appeared  in  1910,  making  the  294 
titles.  Including  the  91  less  important  titles, 
Cooke's  bibliographies  totaled  434  titles,  to 
which  he  can  now  add  93  more,  making  a total 
of  527  titles  in  his  Colorado  bibliography, 

A useful  feature  of  the  volume  is  a “Ga- 
zetteer" of  tlie  several  hundred  localities 
mentioned  in  the  work.  The  volume  closes 
with  an  unusually  full  and  satisfactory  index. 

Mr.  Sclater  has  made  good  use  of  his  op- 
portunities and  has  produced  a thoroughly 
good  book.  It  is  up  to  date  in  its  nomencla- 
ture and  faultless  in  its  typography.  It  eas- 
ily takes  rank  among  the  very  liest  of  the 
State  bird  lists. — W.  W.  C. 

MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB  MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

.\pRiL — The  April  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  25, 
1912,  in  the  office  of  H.  J.  Lelande,  246  Wil- 
cox building,  Los  Angeles,  with  President 
Morcom  in  the  chair  and  the  following  mem- 
liers  present : Blaine,  Chambers,  Daggett. 
Gray,  How’ell,  Howard,  Hubbs,  Antonin  and 
.Alphonse  Jay,  Judson,  Lamb,  Miller,  Owen, 
Rich,  Robertson,  Wood. 

The  President  appointed  Mr,  Daggett  as 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Division  for 
March  w'ere  read  and  approved.  A newspa- 
per clipping  of  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Buckland. 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  England,  w'as 
read.  This  dealt  with  the  terrible  inroads  on 
bird  life  due  to  the  demands  of  fashion  for 
plumage. 

On  motion  of  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Miller,  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  electing  to  active 
membership  Mr.  James  Buckland,  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting. 

Applications  for  membership  were  presented 
as  follows : Lansing  K.  Tevis,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  proposed  by  J,  S.  Douglas:  Kate  W. 
McGraw,  2301  Hearst  avenue,  Berkeley,  and 
Asa  C.  Chandler,  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  both 
proposed  by  H.  C.  Bryant:  George  Wood, 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 

PINE  GROSBEAK 
By  MILTOX  S.  RAY 

WITH  SEVENTEEN  PHOTOS  BV  OLUF  J.  HEINEMANN  AND  THE  AUTHOR 

WITH  the  taking  of  the  eggs  of  the  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch  at  Pyramid 
Peak  in  June  of  1910,  there  remained  only  three  or  four  birds,  known  to 
breed  in  California,  whose  nests  and  eggs  were  yet  undiscovered.  One 
of  these  remaining  few  was  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak  [Pinicola  calif ornica) . 

In  recording  the  discovery  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  it  is  a fitting  time, 
1 think,  to  review  the  published  literature  referring  to  this  species,  at  once  one 
of  the  rarest,  and  most  interesting  forms  of  birdlife  to  be  found  in  the  great 
Sierran  woodland.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  is  but  little  literature  for 
reference ; in  fact,  many  workers  in  the  bird’s  range  have  failed  to  record  its 
presence  at  all  and  few  have  found  it  in  any  abundance.  Although  the  majority 
of  these  workers  were  in  the  field  during  the  summer  months,  the  home  life 
of  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak  has  remained  unknown.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  gives  the  published  records  of  the  bird’s  occurrence. 

Belding  (1890)  writes  as  follows:  “Summit,  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  Aug- 
ust 11,  1882,  tolerably  common;  from  June  23  to  July  10,  1885,  an  adult  male 
and  female  feeding  in  alders ; during  this  time  these  only  ; but  later,  in  Augaist 
and  September,  not  rare,  in  fact  rather  common.  Blood’s  [Calaveras  County] 
July  16,  1880,  shot  an  adult  female  which  probably  had  a nest;  specimen  sent 
to  Smithsonian  Institution.” 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  in  his  report  on  the  birds  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition 
( 1893),  says  of  this  species;  “Mr.  Nelson  saw  a fine  adult  male  pine  grosbeak 
in  brilliant  plumage  on  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  July  30  [1891].  This 
individual  was  the  only  one  seen  during  the  year.” 

W.  W.  Price,  who  was  first  to  separate  this  bird  from  the  eastern  form, 
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TABI,K  SHOWING  RECORDED  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  CAIJFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK 


RECORDED  BY 

YEAR 

LOCALITY  AND  REMARKS 

PUBLICATION 

James  G.  Cooper 

1868 

Johnson’s  Pass,  Sierra  Nev- 
ada, Sept.  * 

Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  p.  8 

“ ‘ ‘ 

1870 

Resident  on  high  Sierra  Nev. 

Orn.  Calif.,  i.  p.  151 

Bairil,  Brewer  and  Ridgway 

1874 

Summit  Central  Pac.  R.  R. 
Pass,  7000  ft. 

Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds,  i,  p.  453 

Robert  Ridgway 

1878 

vSoda  Springs,  Placer  Co. 

Bull.  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  iii,  p.  66 

Lyman  Belding 

1879 

Soda  Springs,  Sept.  1 

Eroc.  Ul  S.  Nat.  Mus.,i,  p.  412 

1890 

Blood’s,  Calaveras  Co.,  July 
16,  1880 

Land  Birds  Pac.  Dist. , p.  131 

Summit,  C.  P.  R.  R. , Placer  Co. 
August  11,  1882,  and  between 
June  23  and  Sept,  1885 

A.  K.  B'islier 

1893 

Head  .San  Joaquin  River, 
July  30,  1891 

N.  Am.  Fauna,  no.  7,  p.  79 

William  W.  Price 

1897 

pyramid  Peak,  August  5,1892 

Auk,  XIV,  p.  184 

.Silver  Lake,  Amador  Co., 
June  27,  1895 

“ “ p.  185 

h ' 

Pyramid  Peak,  July  and 
August,  1895  and  1896 

Chester  Barlow 

1900 

Eorni  Meadow,  El  Dorado 
Co.,  June  9,  1900 

Condor,  ii,  p.  107 

Milton  vS.  Ray 

1910 

Pyramid  Peak  Plateau,  El 
Dorado  Co.,  June  9, 1910 

Condor,  XII,  p.  149 

1910 

Pyramid  Peak,  June  10, 1910, 
altitude  9000  ft. 

1912 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  El  Dor- 
ado Co.,  July  1,  1909 

Condor  xiv,  p.  13 

* Two  skins  taken  by  J.  G.  Cooper  are  now  ill  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology.  These  bear 
data  ill  Cooper’s  handwriting  as  follows.  Mus.  no.  4134:  ‘‘Piuicola  i Siinimit  Johnson's  Pass  | Sept.  22-63  J.  G.  C.” 
(The  other  side  of  the  label  gives  measurements:  the  bird  is  evidently  an  immature  male,  though  the  sex  mark 
is  omitted.)  Mus.  no.  4133:  ''Piuicola  Canadensis  <5  | Summit,  Placer  Co,,  Cal.  1 July  26th, ’70  J.  G.  C."  (Th 
other  side  of  the  label  gives  measurements  and  color  of  iris,  bill  and  feet.) 

writes  as  follows  ( 1897)  : "This  apparently  very  distinct  Piuicola  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Central  California.  It  is  strictly  an 
alpine  species  : I have  never  seen  it  below  7000  feet  and  1 have  taken  it  near  the 
timber-line.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  belt  of  tamarack  pine  {Finns  niurrayana) , and 
the  beautiful  red  alpine  fir  (Abies  niagnifica) , and  most  of  the  specimens  taken 
w^ere  in  groves  of  this  latter  tree.  According'  to  my  observations  this  bird  is 
uncommon,  for,  during  several  vacations  spent  in  the  higher  Sierra,  I have  met 
with  it  only  on  rare  occasions.  The  first  time  I saw  this  Grosbeak  was  on  the 
evening  of  August  5,  1892,  near  Pyramid  Peak.  I was  returning  to  my  camp 
along  the  margin  of  a shallow  alpine  lake,  bordered  by  a dense  growth  of  Abies 
niagnifica,  wdien  a grayish  bird  fiew  fearlessly  to  the  edge  of  the  water  within 
a few  feet  of  me.  The  color  was  so  very  similar  to  that  of  Townsend’s  Solitaire, 
M yadestes  tozvnscndii,  1 might  in  the  twfilight  have  passed  it  for  that  species  had 
I not  caught  a glimpse  of  its  large  and  heavy  bill.  I secured  it,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise found  it  an  adult  female  Piuicola,  the  first  I had  ever  seen  from  California. 
I saw  no  more  that  summer  though  I spent  over  a month  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. 

“The  next  time  I observed  the  species  was  in  1895.  I obtained,  June  27,  a 
fine  male  near  Silver  Lake  in  Amador  Co.  (about  20  miles  due  south  of  Pyramid 
Peak),  and  saw  on  the  same  date  a female  which  was  evidently  its  mate.  No 
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more  were  seen  in  that  locality,  but  in  July  of  the  same  summer  I saw  two  or 
three  individuals  in  fir  woods  on  Pyramid  Peak,  but  secured  none. 

“Last  summer,  1896,  I again  visited  Pyramid  Peak,  and  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a fine  series  of  Pinicola,  20  specimens  in  all,  and  of  which  all  but  4 were 
available  for  examination  in  making  the  present  report.  I was  assisted  in  my 
field  work  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Dole  and  Mr.  P.  O.  Simons,  and  to  their  efiforts  is  greatly 
due  the  large  and  interesting  series. 

“The  greater  number  of  adults  were  taken  on  the  edges  of  Alpine  pastures 
where  salt  is  placed  on  fallen  logs  for  stock.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  visits  these  ‘salt 
licks’  in  company  with  Cassin’s  Purple  Finch  and  the  Western  Evening  Grosbeak, 
and  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  fearless  and  unsuspicious.  The  males  have  a 


p'ig.  62.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE  FORNI  MEADOW,  LOOKING  NORTH;  THE  FORNI  CABINS 
CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  EXTREME  UPPER  END  TOWARDS  THE  BASE  OF  PYRAMID 
peak;  photographed  on  our  first  visit  JULY  7,  1902,  ON  WHICH 
DATE  THE  SNOW  HAD  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  DISAPPEARED 


very  pleasing  song,  and  hearing  it  upon  one  occasion,  1 thought  it  resembled  the 
song  of  CarpodacHS  cassini.  Their  call  note  is  not  loud  and  grating  like  the  note 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak. 

“They  breed  late,  as  attested  by  two  nestlings  brought  to  me  July  29,  by  a 
camper,  who  found  them  on  the  lower  branches  of  a fir  in  a wild  glen  at  the 
western  base  of  Pyramid  Peak,  at  about  9000  feet  elevation.  He  did  not  see 
any  nest,  nor  did  the  parent  birds  put  in  an  appearance.  The  same  day  Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Simons  each  obtained  a young  specimen,  perhaps  five  days  older. 
They  could  fly  quite  easily.  On  August  3,  while  collecting  in  a forest  of  fir 
east  of  Pyramid  Peak.  Mr.  Dole  obtained  two  additional  young,  which  were 
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nearly  full  grown.  The  female  parent  which  was  feeding  them  was  also  secured. 

“The  crop  and  stomach  of  an  adult  contained  the  soft  leaf  ends  of  Finns 
iiiiirrayana  and  Abies  magnifica,  besides  seeds  and  portions  of  various  insects. 

“Unlike  the  Pine  Grosbeak  living  in  the  far  north,  these  birds  probably  find 
it  unnecessary  to  migrate  any  great  distance  in  winter.  If  the  weather  is  too 
severe  on  the  alpine  summits,  they  can  in  a moment  drop  down  into  the  deep 
canons  which  furrow  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra,  and  find  a temperate 
climate  and  abundance  of  food.” 

In  a recent  letter  (August  2,  1912),  Mr.  Price  advises  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  has  observed  the  bird  in  the  summer  time  of  various  years 
since,  he  has  no  further  notes  than  those  already  published.  By  reference  it  will 
be  seen  that  Price  does  not  include  this  species  in  his  account  of  “Some  Winter 
Birds  of  the  High  Sierras”  (Condor,  vi,  p.  70),  and  in  answer  to  my  cjuestion 
he  states  that  he  has  no  winter  record  of  the  bird  at  all.  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell 


Fig.  63.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE  FORNI  ME.\DOW,  ROOKING  SOUTH;  PHOTO 
TAKEN  JUNE  11,  1911;  COMPARE  WITH  FIG.  62 


informs  me  that  as  ornithologists  living  in  the  Sierran  foothills  have  never  re- 
corded the  bird  as  a winter  migrant  or  winter  visitant  and  that  as  he  found  the 
Alaskan  bird,  P.  c.  alasccnsis,  resident  in  the  Kowak  Valley,  it  can  be  quite 
safely  assumed,  by  inference,  that  the  Californian  bird  is  likewise  permanently 
resident  in  the  Boreal  zone  of  the  Sierras. 

Price  described  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak  as  a subspecies  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  American  Ornithologists  union ; for  he  says  “I 
have  seen  no  examples  of  intergradation.  However,  these  may  be  expected  from 
the  higher  mountains  northward.”  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  informs  me  that  no 
birds  have  ever  been  recorded  north  of  Placer  County,  except  those  of  another 
form  near  Mount  Baker,  Washington,  and  in  British  Columbia.  On  account 
of  there  being  no  examples  of  intergradation  ( due  to  the  bird’s  isolated  habitat) 
and  to  sharply  defined  differences  existing  in  shape  of  bill  between  this  and 
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Other  birds  of  the  genus,  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak  should  stand  as  Pinicola 
calif  arnica,  a distinct  species. 

Chester  Barlow  (Condor,  ii,  pp.  107,  109,  and  iii,  p.  169)  tells  of  the  Pine 
Grosbeak  as  follows : On  June  9,  1900,  “while  we  were  passing  through  a decided 
bog,  we  met  our  first  California  Pine  Grosbeak  quietly  feeding  beside  an  old  log.’’ 
The  bird,  a male  in  brilliant  red  plumage,  was  very  tame  and  was  probably 
nesting  in  the  vicinity.  “At  this  place  the  red  firs  hold  numerous  accumulations 
of  needles  about  the  size  of  a nest,  which  would  render  the  location  of  a nest 
difficult  excepting  by  watching  the  bird.’’  “We  saw  others  of  this  species,  which 
seems  to  be  a fairly  sociable  bird,  two  males  coming  to  a tamarack  within 
a few  feet  of  our  camp.”  It  is  “seemingly  a species  of  irregular  distribution, 
not  occurring  below  6,000  or  7,000  feet.”  “The  only  note  so  far  as  observed 
consisted  of  a harsh  call  note  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager.” 

Dr.  Sterling  Bunnell,  who  has  traveled  along  the  Sierran  crest  from  Mt. 


Fig.  64.  OUR  1911  PARTY  AT  FORNi’S,  TAKEN  JUNE  11;  LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  CARRIGER, 
RAY,  EITTEEJOHN;  THE  ROOF  OF  ONE  OF  THE  CABINS  DEMOEISHED  BY  WINTER 
SNOWS  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


Whitney  to  Shasta,  says  in  a letter  under  date  of  July  8,  1912,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  territory  he  covered,  his  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  are 
so  few  they  would  scarcely  be  w^orthy  of  publication. 

During  the  past  summer  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  some  days  afield  with 
Messrs.  Forrest  Hanford  and  Loren  E.  Taylor,  both  of  whom  are  veteran  ob- 
servers in  the  Sierras,  and  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hanford  for  the  following  notes. 
“After  spending  a number  of  summers  in  the  Sierras,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyramid 
Peak  and  Lake  Tahoe,  I find  my  notes  on  the  Pine  Grosbeak  somewhat  limited; 
in  fact,  my  records  of  not  observing  the  Grosbeak  are  many  more  than  the  few 
individuals  noted,  and  perhaps  the  only  value  of  the  few  notes  I have  been  able 
to  gather  would  be  to  show  its  scarcity  in  its  summer  breeding  ground  and  in 
country  seemingly  well  adapted  in  altitude  and  food  supply  for  this  species. 

“In  July,  1902,  Mr.  L.  E.  Taylor  and  I made  a trip  through  the  Silver  Creek 
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region,  about  three  miles  west  of  Pyramid  Peak.  Our  way  led  mostly  through 
forests  of  red  fir  and  tamarack  pine ; at  Blakeley’s  three  Pine  Grosbeaks  were 
observed  feeding  along  the  west  bank  of  Silver  Fork.  The  next  day,  some  miles 
north  of  Wright’s  Lake,  two  Grosbeaks  were  seen  quietly  feeding  among  red 
firs  bordering  our  road. 

“On  June  6,  1904,  Peavine  Ridge  was  crossed  to  Silver  Creek,  over  snow  in 
many  places.  At  Blakeley’s,  near  Wright’s  Lake,  snow  was  banked  up  to  the 
window  sills.  Seven  or  eight  days  were  taken  up  in  ranging  through  the 
country,  but  no  Grosbeaks  were  observed. 

“This  year,  1912,  Taylor  and  I camped  for  some  days  at  Star  Lake,  and  a 
little  later,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  two  weeks  were  spent  at  Lake-of-the-Woods, 
near  Pyramid  Peak.  On  our  return  journey  we  crossed  Devil’s  Basin  into  Rock- 
bound  X’alley  and  through  Emerald  Bay  Gorge  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  though  we 
traveled  through  miles  of  forest  almost  every  day  of  our  outing  no  Pine  Gros- 
beaks were  seen.” 

The  following  table  shows  our  previous  fieldwork  in  Pine  Grosbeak  territory, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  “Spooner-Marlette  Lake”,  lies  within  Califor- 
nian territory.  The  record  of  July,  1902,  I have  questioned  as  1 did  not  see 
the  bird  at  close  range.  As  we  work  some  distance  apart,  where  there  were 
more  than  one  afield,  joint  mileage  is  given. 


TABI.R  SHOWING  OUR  PREVIOUS  FIEUDWORK  IN  THE  RANGE  OK  CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK 


FIELD  WORKERS 

DATE 

VICINITY 

ELEVATION 

MILES 

C'V’R’D 

BIRDS 

SEEN 

Ray 

June  4,  1901 

Phillips’  .Station 

6300  to  7600 

5 

0 

June  16,  1902 

“ “ 

“ “ “ 

5 

0 

June  21,  1902 

Star  Lake 

7300  to  9000 

8 

0 

July  1,  1902 

(trass  Lake 

6300  to  7300 

3 

0 

July  d,  1902 

Phillips’  Station 

6,300  to  7600 

5 

0 

July  4-7,  1902 

Pyramid  Peak  Region 

7000  to  9000 

23 

1 (?) 

June  10,  190,1 

“ “ “ 

7000 

4 

0 

June  11-12,  1903 

Phillips’  Station 

6300  to  7600 

13 

0 

June  26-27,  1903 

Star  Lake 

7500  to  9000 

12 

0 

August  12,  1906 

Phillips’  .Station 

6300  to  7600 

5 

0 

August  24-2.3,  1906 

.Star  Lake 

7500  to  9000 

12 

0 

September  6,  1906 

Phillips’  Station 

6300  to  7600 

5 

0 

June  3,  1909 

Cold  Creek  Meadows 

7500 

4 

0 

June  11-13,  1909 

Deerington’s 

6700  to  7600 

11 

0 

June  22-24,  1909 

Spooner-Marlette  Lake 

7000  to  8000 

14 

0 

June28-Tulyl,  1909 

Star  Lake-Lake  of  the  Woods 

6500  to  8500 

29 

2 

“ and  Carriger 

June  ,3,  1910 

Cold  Creek  Meadows 

7300  to  8500 

16 

0 

“ “ “ 

June  9-13,  1910 

Pyramid  Peak  Region 

6500  to  9000 

90 

10 

June  19-24,  1910 

“ “ “ 

“ “ “ 

34 

3 

June  28,  1910 

Cold  Creek  IMeadows 

7500 

5 

0 

“ and  Carriger 

June  10-14,  1911 

Pyramid  Peak  Region 

6500  to  9000 

117 

o 

and  Eittlejohn 

‘ ‘ 

June  24,  1911 

Cold  Creek  Meadows 

7500 

5 

2 

To/ai  Days  40  Total  Total 

Miles  Birds 
42g  22 


My  own  first  field  work  in  the  haunts  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  was  about  Phil- 
lips’ Station  on  the  summit  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  stage  road,  June  4,  1901.  The 
work  here,  like  that  on  June  16  of  the  following  year,  was  done  while  en  route  to 
Lake  Tahoe  and  was  not  extensive.  No  Pine  Grosbeaks  were  observed  on  either 
trip.  During  1902  I visited  Star  Lake  on  June  21,  Grass  Lake  July  1 and  Phil- 
lips’ Station  for  the  second  time  on  July  3,  but  failed  to  find  any  of  the  birds. 
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From  July  4 to  7 was  passed  at  various  points  in  the  very  heart  of  the  home 
countrv  of  Puncolci,  Wright’s  Lake,  Forni  s and  Pyramid  Peak  : but  only  on  one 
occasion  was  a bird  seen  referable  to  this  species.  On  July  6 while  edging 
around  a snow-fringed  lake  at  9000  feet  altitude,  on  the  southwest  slope  of 
Pyramid  Peak,  I saw  a bird  tly  from  a tall  hemlock  that  appeared  to  lie  a Pine 
Grosbeak ; the  distance,  however,  prevented  me  from  being  absolutely  positive  of 
its  identity. 

On  June  10  of  the  following  year  (1903  ) we  attempted  to  reach  this  region 
but  failed.  record  of  this  trip  (Auk.x.xii,  p.  364)  in  part  reads  as  follows: 
"June  10.  Our  experience  today  will  be  long  remembered.  Thinking  that  even 


Fig.  6.S.  A GREAT  SNOW-DRIFT  OF  PUl,  THE  VE\R  OF  “MORE  SNOW  THAN  THE 
WHITE  MAN  EVER  BEFORE  SAW”;  CARRIGER  AND  IHTTLEJOHN  CAN  BE 
DISCERNED  IN  THE  TOP  CENTER  OF  THE  PICTURE:  EEEVATION 
■AT  TOP  OF  DRIFT  S.SOO  FEET.  THUS  BELOW  TIMBER-LINK; 

PHOTO  TAKEN  JUNE  12,  1911 

if  snow  should  cover  the  road,  we  could  reach  Forni’s,  at  the  base  of  Pyramid 
Peak,  we  left  the  main  highway  at  Georgetown  Junction  at  noon  and  began  the 
ascent  hy  a steep  road  used  only  by  dairymen  in  the  late  summer.  Many  fallen 
trees,  the  work  of  winter  storms,  lay  across  the  road,  and  much  accumulated 
brush  impeded  our  progress,  which,  even  at  the  best,  was  slow.  We  felt  rewarded 
for  our  efforts,  however,  when  we  reached  the  summit,  where  the  willows  were 
only  in  bud  and  the  grass  just  peeping  out.  Numberless  chickadees  were  flitting 
about,  besides  various  other  .species  of  bird-life.  Our  elation  was  short  lived, 
however,  for  a blinding  rain-storm,  ushered  in  with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning, 
soon  made  di.smal  the  merry,  sun-lit  woods.  * * After  a while  the  rain 
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ceased  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  but  soon  the  deep  snow  made  the  road  im- 
passable. and  we  were  compelled  to  unharness  the  horses,  packing  only  the  ne- 
cessities on  their  backs,  in  order  to  continue.  In  places  small  streams  had  under- 
mined the  snow,  in  which  the  horses  would  sink  deep,  shifting  the  pack  in  their 
efforts  to  right  themselves.  Half  a mile  of  this  disheartened  us  and  we  turned 
back ; but  when  we  reached  our  wagon  we  found  we  were  unahle  to  turn  it  on 
the  narrow  road-bed.  Not  having  eaten  since  breakfast,  and  being  wet  and  cold, 
we  were  indeed  in  a sorry  plight.  After  unloading  the  wagon  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded, inch  by  inch,  in  turning  it  around,  and  a mad  ride  down  the  grade  brought 
us  again  to  Georgetowm  Junction;  and  a few  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Ech:', 
where  we  built  a roaring  camp  fire  and  dried  our  outfit.” 

From  June  11  to  13  (1903)  was  spent  in  fieldwork  at  Phillips’  Station,  but 
without  noting  any  Pine  Grosbeaks;  nor  were  any  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Star 
Lake  where  we  camped  on  June  26  and  27. 

In  1906  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  was  visited  in  August  and  September,  a 
mucb  later  time  than  on  any  previous  trip,  and  when  one  would  rather  expect 
to  find  juvenile  Piiiicola  in  evidence.  Fieldwork  was  done  in  the  higher  altitude'^, 
at  Phillips'  Station  August  12  and  September  6.  and  at  Star  Lake  August  24  and 
25  ; but  none  of  the  birds  in  c|uestion  were  recorded. 

During  1909  a trip  waS  taken  to  Cold  Creek  ^Meadows  on  June  3,  while  from 
June  11  to  13  was  spent  at  Deerington’s,  a mile  east  of  Phillips’  Station.  At 
both  places  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  summer  the  ground  still  lay  hidden  be- 
neath deep  snow.  Although  all  of  the  commoner  alpine  species  were  met  with  in 
their  usual  numbers,  1 failed  to  find  any  Pine  Grosbeaks.  On  June  24,  at  Mar- 
lette  Lake.  Nevada,  8000  feet  altitude,  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Sierra  Gr_use, 
Clarke  Nutcracker,  Sierra  Hermit  Thrush  and  other  boreal  birds  were  found, 
but  none  of  the  much-sought  Grosbeaks.  On  June  28  Heinemann  and  T started 
on  an  e.xtended  tramp  through  the  mountains  that  encircle  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  trip,  at  Lake-of-the- Woods,  elevation  80C0  feet, 
on  July  1,  that  we  saw  our  first  Grosbeaks.  It  was  a little  after  daybreak  and, 
as  the  welcome  rays  of  the  morning  sun  came  filtering  through  the  trees  about 
our  camp,  we  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a pair  of  these  birds.  The  Pine 
Grosbeaks  were  watched  with  that  extreme  interest  which  must  ever  be  given  by 
the  oologist  to  birds  whose  eggs  remain  unknown  to  science.  The  pair  staid 
about  our  camp  for  .some  time,  feeding  on  the  ground  and  in  the  trees.  If  the  birds 
were  nesting  we  failed  to  gain  any  clue  of  it  from  their  actions,  for  they  flitted 
from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  in  a leisurely  and  unconcerned  fash- 
ion, finally  taking  wing  across  the  lake  and  disappearing  in  the  heavy  timber. 

While  our  eflforts  in  1910  were  principally  confined  to  taking  the  eggs  of 
the  Gray-crowned  Rosy  P'inch,  nevertheless  it  was  on  the  two  journeys  to  Pyra- 
mid Peak  in  quest  of  the.se  eggs  that  we  found  more  Pine  Grosbeaks  than  in  all 
the  previous  years  combined.  In  124  miles  of  fieldwork  fifteen  birds  were  seen, 
which  shows,  however,  that  the  bird  must  be  considered  rare  even  in  the  most 
favorable  localities.  We  found  the  bird  absent  in  seeminglv  suitable  territory 
which  would  show  its  di.stribution  to  be  rather  irregular.  During  all  the  previous 
years  that  we  traversed  this  same  region  w'e  found  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
number  now  observed,  which  would  further  prove  the  bird’s  occurrence  to  be 
rather  uncertain  as  well. 

W'C  saw  the  first  bird  for  the  season  of  1910  on  the  Pyramid  Peak  Plateau 
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at  7500  feet  elevation,  on  June  9;  another  was  seen  on  the  slope  of  Pyramid  Peak 
at  9000  feet  altitude  on  June  10;  and  on  the  day  following  500  feet  lower  we 
watched  a pair  in  a grove  of  firs  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  At  Lake-of- 
the-Woods  we  noted  another  pair  on  June  12.  Mr.  Carriger  also  observed  a lone 
individual;  and,  later  in  the  day,  on  the  top  of  a nearby  ridge  at  8500  feet,  an- 
other pair  was  seen.  On  June  13  near  Deerington’s,  at  7400  feet,  we  came  upon 
a male,  in  rich  red  plumage,  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a pine  sapling  a few  feet  up. 

All  the  birds  were  remarkably  tame,  seemingly  taking  but  little  notice  of 
our  proximity,  and  all  were  watched  as  long  as  it  was  practicable.  We  observed 
most  of  them  feeding,  usually  in  the  trees  although  occasionally  on  the  ground. 
Others,  c|uietly  perching  on  some  pine  or  fir  branch,  sat  for  such  a long  time 
unmoved  as  to  give  us  the  impression  that  they  were  either  admiring  the  scenic 
surroundings  or  indulging  in  a day-time  nap  after  the  manner  of  a nighthawk. 


Fig.  66.  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  1912  EXPEDITION  LEAVING 
BASE  ON  LAKE  TAHOE,  JUNE  11;  LEFT  TO  RIGHT, 
LITTLEJOHN,  “jIM”,  RAY,  HEINEMANN 


No  birds  were  heard  to  sing,  and  the  mellow  call  note  was  given  but  infrequently. 
Carriger  freely  acknowledged  as  we  left  the  summit  that,  in  respect  to  their  nest- 
ing habits,  the  birds  presented  the  most  puzzling  problem  that  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  solve. 

On  the  second  trip  to  Pyramid  Peak  in  1910  I noticed  five  more  birds,  three 
at  Lake-of-the-Woods  on  June  22,  and  two  near  Phillips’  Station  June  23.  Al- 
though somewhat  later  than  our  previous  trip,  the  actions  of  the  birds  remained 
the  same  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  bird's 
nesting. 

On  our  return  to  San  Francisco,  in  reviewing  the  results  of  our  work  afield, 
while  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  made  little  or  no  headway  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Pinicolan  nesting  problem,  it  was  this  very  elusiveness  that  made 
us  the  more  determined  to  persist.  So,  like  the  trip  of  1910  that  was  planned  pri- 
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marily  to  take  the  eggs  of  the  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch,  that  of  1911  had  one 
principal  object  in  view,  to  take  those  of  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1911  it  was  reported  that  there  was  more 
snow  in  the  High  Sierras  than  the  white  man  had  ever  seen  before,  and  as  I 
found  on  reaching  Lake  Tahoe,  on  May  13,  that  the  truth  had  not  been  exagger- 
ated, Carriger  and  Littlejohn,  who  were  to  join  me,  delayed  coming  until  June  4, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  start  to  the  Pyramid  Peak  region 
until  six  days  later.  As  all  over  the  summit  country  we  found  deep  snow,  we 
naturally  expected  to  find  it  still  deeper  up  around  Pyramid  Peak,  but  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  sight  that  met  our  gaze  at  the  top  of  the  Echo-Forni 
trail  the  following  afternoon,  June  11. 

Under  the  lofty  pines  and  firs,  stretching  unbroken  in  every  direction,  were 
great  snowy  drifts,  so  high  in  places  that  the  smaller  trees  were  almost  hidden, 
while  meadows,  roads  and  brooks,  all  lost  to  view,  made  once  familiar  locality  ^ 
now  hard  to  recognize.  In  places  the  larger  streams  had  cut  their  way  through 
the  snow,  leaving  high  steep  banks  rising  on  each  side,  to  cross  over  which  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  other  places  the  soft  condition  of  the  snow  an  l 
hidden  water  beneath  made  travelling  even  more  perilous.  Notwithstanding  the 
deep  snow  considerable  birdlife  was  in  evidence,  although  not,  it  seemed,  in  its 
usual  abundance.  At  7500  feet  altitude,  where  snow  on  the  ground  was  over 
ten  feet  in  depth,  Carriger  excavated  the  nest  of  a Mountain  Chickadee  holding- 
eight  almost  fresh  eggs ; and,  as  another  nest  of  this  bird  had  been  foiuid  in  the 
morning  near  Phillips’  Station  with  seven  eggs,  it  was  evident  that  while  the 
severe  climatic  conditions  had  somewhat  delayed,  they  had  not  prevented,  these 
lairds  from  nesting. 

Although  we  had  left  Phillips’  Station  at  6:45  a.  m.,  it  was  2:35  P.  M. 
before  we  came  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Forni  Meadow.  From  here  we  were 
glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  old  dairy  houses  were  still  standing  after  the  storms 
of  a winter  that  had  destroyed  so  many  homes  at  much  lower  altitudes.  As  we 
neared  the  cabins  Carriger  and  Littlejohn,  weary  of  the  heavy  pack  and  the  hard 
climb,  could  not  refrain  from  hurrying  on  ; but  I stopped  for  a time  in  order 
to  take  the  photograph  herewith  shown  (fig.  63). 

The  following  morning  we  arose  by  candle  light  and  by  5 :50  .\.  m.  we  were 
plodding  up  over  the  snow,  which  was  now  hard,  to  still  higher  elevations.  The 
extent  of  these  drifts  at  8500  feet  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  (fig.  65). 
The  weather  continued  sultry  and  the  heat,  due  to  the  reflection  from  the  snow 
and  to  the  lack  of  a breeze  in  the  narrow  snow-canons,  was  very  oppressive. 
Although  we  worked  the  entire  day,  scarcely  pausing  for  a rest,  we  did  not  find 
a single  Pine  Grosbeak,  notwithstanding,  too,  that  we  listed  twenty-four  species 
of  birds  and  worked  from  7,500  to  10,020  feet  altitude.  The  only  nests  found 
during  the  day  were  one  of  the  Mountain  Chickadee  with  six  fresh  eggs,  one 
of  the  Sierra  Creeper  with  two  eggs,  also  unincubated,  a newly  drilled  home  of 
the  Williamson  Sapsucker,  and  a just  completed  nest  of  the  Blue-fronted  Jay. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  our 
party  as  to  why  we  had  failed  to  find  any  representatives  of  the  sought  for  Gros- 
beaks. Personally  I was  in  favor  of  further  field  work,  but  as  no  one  echoed 
this  sentiment  and  as  our  scanty  supply  of  provisions  precluded  more  than  another 
day’s  stay,  we  finally  decided  to  leave  the  following  morning.  A different  and 
longer  return  route  was  selected,  however,  which  would  allow  us  to  make  con- 
siderably further  search  between  7000  and  7500  feet  elevation. 
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We  reached  Phillips’  Station  late  the  following  afternoon,  however,  without 
having  seen  a single  Pine  Grosbeak.  In  ornithology,  as  in  politics,  it  seems  that 
the  unexpected  so  often  happens ; and  so  it  occurred  the  following  morning, 
when  we  came  upon  a pair  of  the  long-sought  Grosbeaks  by  the  roadside  near 
Deerington’s.  One  of  the  birds  was  on  the  ground  and  the  other  on  a fir  bough 
just  above.  The  discovery  brought  us  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  and  while  engaged 
in  observing  the  pair  we  saw  with  disgust  the  approach  of  a six  horse  mountain 
team.  On  it  came,  with  the  crack  of  whip,  the  creak  of  wheels  and  the  clatter  of 
hoofs.  Our  birds  paused  a moment  and  then  took  wing.  Wistfully  we  watched 
them  as  they  flew  up  the  mountain  side  until  they  were  lost  to  view.  With  the 
exception  of  a pair  I closely  observed  for  several  hours  feeding  in  the  trees  on 


Fig.  67.  ECHO,  ELEVATION  5700  FEET,  THE  NEAREST  POST-OFFICE  TO  THE  TYPE  LOCALITY 
OF  Pinicola  californica\  The  photo  gives  an  ide.a  of  the  ruggedness  of  The 

COUNTRY  EN  ROUTE;  IT  IS  NEAR  HERE  THAT  BOTH  .A  TRAIL  AND  A ROAD 
START  FOR  THE  PYRAMID  PEAK  REGION,  THE  FORMER  BEING 
DIRECTLY  ACROSS  THE  STATE  ROAD  OPPOSITE  THE  TALL 
dead  tree  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 

the  edge  of  Cold  Creek  Meadow  on  Tune  24  these  were  the  only  birds  seen  during 
the  year  1911. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1912),  notwithstanding  past  reverses, 
plans  were  laid  for  a return  journey  to  the  Pyramid  Peak  region  to  make  another 
search  for  the  eggs  of  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak.  Both  Littlejohn  and  I 
desired  to  make  another  attempt,  but  Carriger,  although  also  willing,  found  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  accompany  us.  Heinemann,  my  companion  on  many  for- 
mer trips,  volunteered  his  services  as  photographer,  of  which  we  were  very  glad 
to  avail  ourselves. 

By  early  spring  every  detail  was  carefully  worked  out,  as  we  endeavored 
where  we  could  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  prevent  the  mistakes  of  previous 
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years.  Among  other  things  suggested  was  the  advisability  of  seeking  some  new 
territory  in  the  bird’s  range.  Grinned  in  his  Check-list  of  California  Birds  gives 
this  as  “the  Boreal  Zone  of  the  Central  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  from  Placer 
County  south  to  Fresno  County.”  After  due  consideration,  however,  we  all 
agreed  that  familiarity  with  any  locality  was  a decided  advantage  and  the  Pyra- 
mid Peak  region  polled  a unanimous  vote. 

The  second  point  to  be  settled  was  the  transporting  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
allow  for  a stay  of  at  least  ten  days  in  the  region.  The  High  Sierras  above  7500 
feet  altitude  are  by  no  means  easy  of  access,  as  at  these  elevations  deep  snow  often 
covers  the  ground  until  July  or  later;  it  is  in  fact  this  inaccessibility  of  the  bird’s 
summer  home  together  with  its  restricted  geographical  range,  that  accounts  for 
its  eggs  being  peculiarly  difficult  to  secure.  Experience  had  proven  that  we 
were  unable  to  carry  sufficient  supplies  afoot  and  as  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  use  either  a horse  and  wagon  or  pack-horses,  a pack-burro  appeared  to  be  the 
only  possible  solution.  This  invaluable  aid  to  our  quest  we  arranged  to  obtain 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

In  the  matter  of  stores,  Heinemann,  commissary-in-chief,  prepared  a list  of 
provisions,  especially  adapted  to  the  trip,  which  would  allow  for  exactly  twenty 
cooked  meals,  and  ten  luncheons  in  the  field.  Each  meal  was  portioned  out  and 
labeled  and,  on  our  return,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  method  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  usual  way.  Our  equipment  in  other  respects  was 
equally  complete  and  included,  among  other  things,  waterproof  covers  for  all 
members  of  the  party,  including  the  pack-burro,  which  would  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue notwithstanding  the  rain  or  snowstorms  which  are  of  common  occurrence 
at  any  time  in  these  altitudes,  regardless  of  the  calendar,  the  predictions  of  the 
weather-bureau,  or  the  pleasant  prophecies  of  the  spring-poet. 

In  the  Pyramid  region  the  pines  and  firs  often  spear  skyward  to  such  a 
height  that  a nest,  located  in  some  situations,  would  be  inaccessible  by  ordinary 
methods  of  fieldwork.  Frequently  with  these  giants  of  the  forest  it  is  from  60 
to  90  feet  before  the  first  limb  branches  out,  and  owing  to  the  hugeness  of  the 
trunk  and  the  soft  condition  of  the  bark,  steel  climbers  are  practically  useless. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  carried  long  coils  of  rope  and  sufficient  carpenter 
tools  to  build  a rough  staging  if  necessary.  Of  primary  importance,  tco,  was  a 
really  wonderful  contrivance  of  Chase  Littlejohn’s  that  would  enable  us  to  lift 
eggs  from  a nest  on  a branch  even  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  out,  and  with  perfect 
safety.  Equally  invaluable,  too,  and  also  devised  by  Littlejohn,  was  a partitioned 
collecting  case  with  removable  compartments  lined  with  eider-down  cloth.  Speci- 
mens placed  in  this  case  could  be  lowered,  in  offhand  fashion,  from  any  height, 
in  absolute  security. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  to  be  settled  was  the  selection  of  the 
proper  time  to  visit  the  region.  As  no  actual  nest  of  the  bird  had  ever  been 
found,  this  was  purely  a matter  of  individual  calculation.  To  go  by  the  scant 
information  obtainable  one  had  two  diverse  alternatives : on  the  one  hand  was 
Price’s  statement  that  the  birds  were  late  breeders,  as  he  had  seen  young  birds 
just  out  of  the  nest  on  July  29  (which  would  make  about  July  1 a proper  time 
for  eggs)  ; while  on  the  other  hand  (speaking  of  another  subspecies  of  the  Pine 
Grosbeak  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  was  Coues’  statement  that  near  the 
timber  line  in  Colorado  he  noted  young  birds  fully  fledged  in  June.  This  latter, 
although  an  indefinite  date,  would  put  the  proper  time  at  least  a month  earlier 
than  the  date  by  Price’s  reckoning. 
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Personally,  however,  I was  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  findings  of  either 
Price  or  Cones,  for  while  I considered  them  both  to  be  correct  in  their  state- 
ments I further  believed  Price  had  simply  found  the  young  of  late,  and  Coues  of 
early,  breeding  birds.  Being  of  this  impression  I had  nearly  always  visited  the 
region  during  the  month  of  June;  for  I could  see  no  reason  why  the  nesting 
time  of  Pinicola  should  be  so  radically  different  from  95  percent  of  the  Sierran 
avi-fauna,  which  nests  between  May  15  and  June  30,  and  especially  as  the  re- 
maining five  percent  consisted  of  such  remarkably  early  nesting  birds  as  the 
Clarke  Nutcracker,  Canada  Goose,  American  Merganser  and  some  of  the  Rap- 
tores. 

The  fact  of  Pinicola  being  resident,  or  at  least  migrating  only  a short 
distance,  too,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  time  of  nesting  would  be  rather  earlier 
than  later,  notwithstanding  the  high  altitude  of  its  home;  for  being  undoubtedly 
a tree-nesting  bird  and  arboreal  in  its  habits  it  did  not  seem  that  it  would  be  so 


Fig.  68.  “jIM”  AND  HEINEMANN  ROUNDING  A PRECIPITOUS 
MOUNTAIN  SIDE  AT  6500  FEET  ALTITUDE 

greatly  affected  by  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground,  or  other  severe  climatic 
conditions,  as  to  delay  nesting  a month  later  than  the  majority  of  species  in  the 
same  habitat.  Littlejohn  suggested  that  if  there  was  a delay  it  might  be  caused 
by  the  lack  of  some  certain  food  supply  for  the  young.  To  me,  however,  this 
explanation  did  not  seem  tenable. 

While  our  own  observations  rather  favored  Price's  theory  in  the  respect 
that  no  young  of  the  year  were  noted  in  June  or  early  July,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
they  also  favored  Coues’  in  that  we  found  no  birds  engaged  in  nest  building  in 
late  June  or  early  July  which  according  to  Price  would  be  the  proper  sea.son  for 
such  operations.  In  fact,  as  before  stated,  we  found  at  all  dates  the  birds  ap- 
parently leading  a sort  of  Bohemian  life;  but  I accounted  for  this  pelasgic 
habitus  by  the  fact  that  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  nesting  season  of  most  Sierran 
birds  extended  from  May  10  to  July  15,  it  allowed  them  considerable  latitude  in 
this  respect. 
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To  give  examples  of  this  wide  variation  in  nesting  dates  of  individual 
species  I may  state  I have  found  scattered  pairs  of  various  birds  nesting  in  Lake 
Valley  between  May  15  and  20,  while  the  majority  were  still  in  flocks.  To  cite 
another  instance:  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  on  June  25,  1911,  yoiing-of-the- 
year  of  Carpodacus  cassini  were  noted,  while  a few  yards  away  I flushed  another 
bird  of  the  same  species  from  a nest  containing  two  fresh  eggs. 

Two  other  reasons  could  also  be  offered  for  the  wandering  mode  of  life 
of  Pinicola.  One  of  these  was  that  the  birds  were  so  extremely  wary  that  it 
was  impossible  to  either  flush  them  from  a nest  or  see  them  return  to  it  and  that 
their  continued  journeying  through  the  woods  was  simply  done  in  their  efforts 
to  lead  us  away  from  their  nesting  grounds.  Another  explanation  was  that 
many  of  the  so-called  pairs  observed  were  not  in  reality  pairs  at  all  but  two  males, 
as  Ridgway,  writing  of  the  nearly  allied  form  canadensis  states  (Birds  of  North 
and  Middle  America,  i,  p.  61)  : “Some  males  (immature?)  are  exactly  like  the 


Fig.  69.  A meadow-edge  near  forni’s  where  a pair 
OF  CADIFORNIA  pine  grosbeaks  was  seen  JUNE  14, 
1912;  aeTITude  7500  FEET 


adult  females  in  coloration.”  Although  Price  made  no  mention  of  this  strange 
condition  existing  in  any  of  the  specimens  he  secured  of  calif  arnica,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  relationship  between  this  bird  and  canadensis  such  a condition 
seemed  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Basing'  my  calculations  upon  my  theory  in  the  matter  and  after  a careful 
comparison  of  nesting  dates  of  certain  species  for  a number  of  seasons  at  Forni’s 
(7500  feet),  Phillips’  Station  (6900  feet)  and  Lake  Valley  (6220  feet),  it 
seemed  apparent  to  me  that  June  1 of  a normal  year  would  be  the  proper  date  to 
visit  the  region.  At  this  time,  I felt,  that  some  birds  at  least  would  be  found 
engaged  in  nest  building,  and  nest-building  time  is  often  the  only  period  when 
nests  difficult  to  find  can  be  located ; and  from  the  height  of  the  trees  and  the 
thickness  of  their  foliage  it  appeared  that  those  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  would  be 
of  this  nature. 

To  find  just  what  date  in  1912  June  1 of  a normal  year  would  be,  however, 
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was  not  particularly  easy ; for  each  Sierran  summer  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  preceeding  and  what  might  be  termed  the  “shift”  of  the  Sierran  season 
which  results  from  a number  of  causes,  is  very  puzzling.  In  lower  zones,  here 
along  the  coast,  for  instance,  hummingbirds  have  been  found  nesting  in  January, 
bush-titmice  in  February,  chickadees  in  March,  juncos  in  April,  warblers  in 
May,  flycatchers  in  June,  and  vireos  in  July.  In  the  High  Sierras,  however, 
the  season  of  reproduction  is  very  short  and  with  few  exceptions  all  birds 
nest  between  May  15  and  June  30;  it  is  on  account  of  this  shortness  of  the  season 
that  the  “shift”  has  such  a marked  effect.  Above  7500  feet  altitude  there  are 
but  very  few  resident  species  and  in  the  lower  zones  it  is  this  class  that  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  early  breeders. 

The  season  of  1910  in  the  Tahoe  region  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  to  the 
old  settlers  and,  in  respect  to  nesting  conditions,  was  at  least  from  fourteen  to 


Fig.  70.  HEINEMANN  AND  DITTDEJOHN  ON  THE  SNOW 
NEAR  TIMBEREINE  AT  ABOUT  8750  FEET  ATTITUDE; 

PHOTO  TAKEN  JUNE  17,  1912,  WHILE  EN 
ROUTE  TO  PYRAMID  PEAK 

sixteen  days  earlier  than  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  1911  was  a year  of  very 
heavy  snow-fall  and  about  a week  later  than  normal.  On  June  9,  1910,  we  found 
only  scattered  patches  of  light  snow  on  the  F'orni  meadow,  while  on  June  11  of 
1911  we  found  it  from  6 to  10  feet  in  depth.  With  the  coming  of  1912  it  seemed 
the  weather  pendulum  was  swinging  back  again,  for  the  winter  remained  remark- 
ably mild  in  character.  We  kept  a close  watch  on  the  snow  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  following  table  shows  comparative  conditions  for  the 
last  six  years  on  February  28. 


Table  showing  inches  of  snow  on  ground  February  28 


1907 

1908 

1909  1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Summits.  P.  R.  R.,  Placer  Co.,  7018  ft.  altitude  88 

74 

21,3  1 

72 

215 

23 

Tahoe  City, 

Lake  Tahoe,  6220  ft.  altitude  



‘ 66 

40 

78 

19 

McKinney’s 

Lake  Tahoe,  6220  ft.  altitude  

— 

; 72 

38 

79 

14 
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The  spring  weather  continued  mild  and  trains  were  run  on  mountain  routes 
and  stock  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  around  the  lake,  long  before  the  customary 
time.  In  fact  everything  now  pointed  to  an  unusually  early  summer.  Littlejohn 
was  the  first  of  our  party  to  visit  the  Tahoe  region,  reaching  the  Lake  at  the  end 
of  April.  While  the  purix)se  of  his  trip  was  more  particularly  to  study  Tahoe’s 
water-bird-life,  nevertheless  he  kept  a sharp  lookout  for  Pine  Gro.sbeaks  as  we 
were  especially  interested  to  know  whether  they  occurred  in  Lake  Valley  at  this 
season.  If  they  could  be  found  at  this  altitude  (6220  feet)  it  would  be  conclusive 
evidence  that,  having  to  migrate  to  higher  elevations  to  nest,  the  birds  could 
scarcely  do  so  before  May  15  or  later. 

While  Littlejohn  secured  some  very  interesting  specimens  and  notes  on 
spring  migration  no  trace  of  Pine  Grosbeaks  was  found.  During  his  stay,  which 
was  until  the  first  week  in  IMay,  storms  of  hail,  sleet  or  snow  prevailed  almost 
continually,  and  while  of  course  at  this  altitude  the  late  snow  quickly  melted,  this 
change  in  weather  conditions  greatly  retarded  the  nesting  time  of  Sierran  bird- 
life. 

The  writer  reached  Bijou,  Lake  Tahoe,  our  1912  base,  on  May  19,  in  time, 
should  the  season  be  early,  to  still  reach  the  Pyramid  Peak  region  at  a’  proper  date. 
En  route  to  Bijou  conditions  everywhere  showed  it  to  be  a year  of  unusually 
light  snowfall.  The  afternoon  I arrived  was  stormy  and  light  snow  began  fall- 
ing and  continued  intermittently  for  three  days,  making  field  work  very  disagree- 
able. Two  days  alxiut  Bijou  convinced  me  that  notwithstanding  the  mild  winter 
the  avian  nesting  time  would  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  1911,  a year  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  snow-fall.  To  find  exactly  what  this  difference  would  be,  how- 
ever, required  considerable  further  field-work.  By  the  25th  of  May  I felt  sure  of 
the  late  seasonal  conditions  and  immediately  wrote  Heinemann  and  Littlejohn  to 
change  the  date  of  their  arrival  from  May  28  to  June  8. 

Pleinemann  arrived  on  the  above  date  and  Littlejohn  the  day  following.  As 
our  pack  burro  had  already  been  brought  up  two  .weeks  previously  from  Carson 
Valley,  Nevada,  there  was  nothing  to  delay  our  departure.  We  left  Bijou  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  11  and  if  the  picture  taken  before  we  started 
shows  .some  new  innovations  in  loading  a burro  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Little- 
john. Although  the  day  was  very  sultry  and  the  road  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  led  through  heavy  granite  sand,  our  burro,  a very  willing  animal,  led  by  a 
rope,  followed  us  without  urging.  Meyer’s  Station,  at  the  foot  of  the  stage-road 
summit  was  made  at  1 :26  p.  m.  Here  we  fell  in  with  McMillan,  a forest  ranger 
who  very  kindly  helped  us  to  rearrange  the  entire  pack  and  also  initiated  us  into 
the  use  of  the  almost  indispensable  “basco  hitch”  in  roping  it  on.  Meyer’s  was 
left  at  3 p.  M. 

On  the  way  to  Phillips’  Station  we  noted  a number  of  the  rarer  forms  of 
alpine  bird  life,  as  well  as  several  interesting  ne.sts  with  eggs,  and  near  Deering- 
ton’s  I saw  the  first  California  Pine  Grosbeak  of  the  year  as  it  flew  from  a tall  fir 
by  the  roadside  into  a distant  maze  of  foliage. 

We  felt,  with  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  on  our  first  day  out,  that  the  trip 
had  started  auspiciously : but  when,  sometime  later  at  Phillips’  Station,  we  saw 
three  of  the  birds  alight  but  a few  feet  from  us,  on  a large  and  brightly  colored 
umbrella  that  shaded  the  seat  of  a mountain  lumber  wagon  it  almost  took  our 
breath  away.  The  birds  staid  but  a few  moments,  however,  and  before  a gun 
could  be  brought  they  had  winged  their  way  across  the  meadows  to  the  thick 
timber  of  a neighboring  canon.  Needless  to  say  our  now  famous  “flock”  of 
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grosbeaks  remained  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  we  had  planned  previously  we  set  out  next  morning  to  work  the  summit 
country  around  Phillips’  Station  to  secure  if  possible  a Pine  Grosbeak  or  so  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  by  dissection,  the  nearness  of  the  nesting  date.  Near 
Deerington’s  Littlejohn  saw  our  fifth  bird,  but  was  unable  to  secure  it.  A heavy 
and  very  steady  rain  now  set  in  and  finally  forced  us  to  seek  shelter  in  an  empty 
cabin.  Hour  after  hour  the  rain  rattled  on  the  roof,  and  twice  I made  short 
journeys  to  nearby  groves  but  the  steady  downpour  had  driven  most  birds  to 
shelter  and  as  it  had  made  travelling  very  unpleasant,  after  the  second  attempt 
I desisted  and  joined  Littlejohn  and  Heinemann  who  were  dozing  before  a cheer- 
ful fire  in  the  cabin.  At  four  o’clock,  as  the  storm  showed  no  sign  of  abating,  we 
returned  to  Phillips’  Station. 


Fig.  71.  VIEW  FROM  PYRAMID  PEAK,  10,020  FEET  APTITUDE,  LOOKING  NORTH;  THE 
CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK  HAS  BEEN  NOTED  UP  TO  TIMBERLINE,  WHICH  OFTEN 

EXTENDS  TO  9250  feet;  cryst.al  peak  is  in  the  immediate  foreground; 

DICK’S  PEAK,  10,015  FEET,  IS  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAIN  RISING  IN  THE 
background;  photo  taken  june  17,  1912 

Although  it  was  still  cloudy  the  rain  had  stopped  and  A^ade,  as  the  above 
place  is  also  called,  was  left  at  8 :45  next  morning.  The  road,  going  west, 
descends  sharply  and  at  10:45  we  reached  Echo,  5700  feet  elevation.  Here,  near 
the  foot  of  the  high  cliffs  shown  in  the  picture  (see  fig.  67),  Littlejohn  saw  a 
flock  of  six  Band-tailed  Pigeons  {Colmnba  fasciata) , a bird  of  rare  occurrence 
in  this  region. 

At  2 p.  M.,  after  lunch  by  a roadside  brook,  we  came  to  the  Georgetown 
Junction  road  which  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a tall,  solitary  chimney,  all  that 
remains  of  a famous  pioneer  road-house.  The  Georgetown  road  is  now  but 
seldom  used,  excepting  by  cattlemen  taking  their  herds  in  late  summer  to  alpine 
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pasture  lands,  and  in  many  places  it  was  covered  by  rank  overgrowth  and  marked, 
almost  everywhere,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  sins  of  wintry  storms. 

Every  mile  now  brought  us  nearer  to  the  goal  of  our  journey  and  we  watched 
eagerly  for  nests  that  would  indicate  how  far  the  aestival  season  had  advanced. 
We  had  noted  three  nests  of  the  Western  Robin  since  leaving  Phillips’  Station 
the  first  at  6500  feet  elevation  and  the  others  at  5500  feet,  all  with  complements 
of  fresh  eggs ; but  as  the  nesting  of  this  bird  is  so  irregular  and  extends  through 
such  a long  season  it  afforded  but  a poor  index  to  seasonal  conditions. 

Our  first  nest  on  the  Georgetown  Road  I found  at  5800  feet,  and  was  of  the 
Blue-fronted  Jay,  six  feet  up  in  a black  oak  with  four  half  fledged  young.  The 
second,  at  6250  feet,  was  a Slender-billed  Nuthatch’s,  in  a cavity  of  a dead  tree 
but  two  feet  above  the  ground,  with  five  callow  young.  Heinemann,  at  6500 
feet,  found  the  third  nest,  one  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  in  a bush  by  the  roadside 
with  four  fresh  eggs.  These  three  nests  seemed  to  indicate  that,  when  the  7500 
foot  level  was  reached,  conditions  would  be  what  we  had  calculated  upon  finding. 

The  road,  which  had  continued  winding  and  steep,  now  made  a wide,  final 
curve  around  the  mountain  side  and  landed  us  upon  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid 
Peak  Plateau,  a region  of  vast  forests  and  endless,  wide,  deep  canons.  Where  the 
precipitous  character  of  the  country  did  not  cause  the  streams  to  descend  in  foam- 
ing cataracts  or  roaring,  vapory  waterfalls,  limpid  and  swift  they  sped  through 
the  forests  or  peacefully  wandered  through  fertile,  boggy  meadow  lands,  oc- 
casionally emptying  into  or  emerging  from  some  glassy  lake  of  that  wild,  pictur- 
esque beauty  which  only  high  altitudes  can  bestow. 

It  was  now  not  long  before  the  road  forked,  one  branch  leading  north  to 
Wright’s  Lake  and  Moratini’s.  and  the  other  east  to  the  Forni  Meadow  and  Pyra- 
mid Peak.  The  first  find  on  the  Forni  branch  was  by  Littlejohn,  a newly  built 
nest  of  the  Green-tailed  Towhee  which  was  placed  a few  feet  up  in  a thorny  cea- 
nothus  by  the  roadside.  The  road  kept  steadily,  although  very  gradually,  as- 
cending towards  the  base  of  Pyramid  Peak,  the  direction,  east,  being  directly 
(Opposite  to  what  we  had  been  travelling  in  order  to  reach  the  Plateau.  Abotit  us, 
ihe  budding  willows,  the  fresh  green  grass  and  bright  flowers  of  the  meadowy 
tracts  showed  the  region  to  be  still  in  its  vernal  season.  Soon  scattered  patches 
of  snow,  fast  melting  in  the  warm  sun,  lay  on  the  road,  and  as  w e j^roceeded  they 
grew  larger  and  larger  until  soon  the  road  was  lost  beneath  them.  1 endeavored 
to  trace  the  road  from  the  occasional  glimpses  where  it  emerged  at  times,  while 
to  Littlejohn  and  Heineman  was  given  the  equally  difficult  task  of  piloting  ‘‘Jim” 
with  his  163-pound  load  over,  or  rather  through,  them ; for  now,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  snow  was  very  soft.  At  times,  when  the  burro  floundered  about 
the  great  drifts,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely  continue  unless  the  load  be 
taken  off.  Where  possible,  however,  w^e  made  wide  detours  to  avoid  the  deeper 
drifts  and,  wdiere  drifts  hemmed  us  in,  we  tamped  a narrow'  path  through  them 
which  the  sapient  pack-burro  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of. 

At  one  place  I came  upon  a fir  stump  with  a likely  looking  cavity  and  on 
tapping  it  and  hearing  the  sibilant  note  of  the  Mountain  Chickadee  I decided 
to  investigate  further.  The  decayed  wood  yielded  quickly  to  a sharp  hand-ax 
and  a set  of  seven  eggs,  slightly  incubated,  soon  lay  revealed  on  a thick  bed  of 
fur.  Scarcely  a quarter  of  a mile  farther  on  I found  another  cavity  in  a fir  stump 
from  which  as  I chopped  the  hissing  of  the  chickadee  within  gave  notice  of  its 
being  occupied.  The  nest  held  eight  eggs  in  the  same  condition  as  the  first  set ; 
both  were  of  the  unmarked  type.  The  snow  about  the  stump  varied  from  three 
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to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  investigation  of  these  nests  did  not  cause  us  any 
delay  as  our  burro  required  frequent  rest ; but  as  it  was  now  dusk  these  were 
made  very  short  as  we  were  anxious  to  make  Forni’s  before  nightfall. 

In  the  cooler  atmosphere  the  snow  was  now  becoming  more  firm  and  fortun- 
ately, too,  somewhat  scattered,  allowing  us  to  go  along  at  a rather  lively  pace. 
A short  distance  from  the  nest  of  the  chickadee  I caught  sight  of  two  Pine  Gros- 
beaks on  an  upper  limb  of  a lofty  red  fir  by  the  road.  We  could  see  that  one  of 
the  birds,  fluttering  with  outstretched  wings  and  open  bill,  was  being  fed  by  the 
other  which  appeared,  in  the  fading  light,  to  be  a red-plumaged  male.  We 
watched  the  birds  with  disappointment,  for  it  now  seemed  apparent  that  the 
early  breeding  record  by  Cones  of  another  race  in  Colorado  was  very  likely  to 
apply  to  the  Californian  race  as  well.  P>ut  .soon  we  witnessed  a rather  remarkable 


B'ig.  72.  FEMALE  CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK  AS  SHE 
APPROACHED  NEST;  PHOTO  TAKEN  .35  FEET  ABOVE 
THE  ground;  the  density  of  the  FOLIAGE 

AND  CONSEQUENT  SHADOWS  PREVENTED 
THE  BEST  results  PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 

change  in  the  actions  of  the  birds,  for  they  began  billing  and  cooing  and  all  our 
calculations  about  hornotines  and  an  early  nesting  season  were  cast  aside.  Ex- 
citement ran  high,  for  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  birds  were  nesting, 
or  about  to  nest,  in  this  very  vicinity.  Further  search  was  prevented  now, 
however,  by  approaching  darkness. 

Although  Forni’s  was  yet  miles  farther  on,  night  close  at  hand,  the  road 
snow-covered  and  hard  to  follow,  and  the  burro  completely  tired  out,  we  proceed- 
ed on  our  way  jubilantly,  for  at  last  it  seemed  success  was  within  our  reach. 
Nine  feet  up,  from  a hole  in  a dead  fir  along  the  road,  I flushed  a White-headed 
Woodpecker,  but  I did  not  climb  to  it.  Swift  running  streams  now  became  numer- 
ous ; it  was  necessary  to  ford  these  as  the  bridges  had  all  rotted  or  washed  away. 

Jim  , unlike  most  “Nevada  Mockingbirds”,  showed  no  particular  aversion  to  the 
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water  and  plunged  across  them  gallantly.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion  he  elected  to 
take  a rest  in  mid-stream  much  to  our  surprise  and  discomfiture. 

When  within  about  a mile  of  Forni’s  I relieved  Heinemann  of  leading  the 
burro  while  our  official  photographer  and  Littlejohn  hurried  on  to  the  cabins  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal.  Being  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  and 
finding  the  road,  which  now  headed  across  a boggy  meadow  and  around  a 
swampy  shallow  lake,  almost  impassable,  I struck  out  over  a heavily  timbered 
ridge.  After  some  trying  experiences  I finally  reached  the  cabins  at  a quarter  to 
eight. 

Here  our  fagged-out  burro  was -given  shelter  in  a log  barn  which  we  found 
well  stocked  with  hay.  With  this'  and  with  the  addition  of  oats,  a delicacy  held 
in  high  favor  by  all  “Sage-bruSh  Ganaries”,  of  which  we  carried  a 25  pound  sack, 
our  song-bird  fared  well.  Within,  the  alpine  dwelling  was  soon  made  cheerful 
by  the  light  of  lamps  and  candles.  With  the  crackling  of  a fire  and  the  grateful 
odor  arising  from  steaming  viands  all  the  hardships  of  the  day  were  soon  half 
forgotten. 

As  the  photo  shows  (fig.  62);  Forni’s  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a long, 
glacial  meadow  at  the  base  of  Pyramid  Peak.  Almost  at  our  cabin  door  and 
fed  by  the  snows  of  Pyramid  flowed  a merry  little  brook  that  furnished  us  with 
crystal  liquid  during  the  day  and  sang  us  to  sleep  with  its  pleasant  hum  at  night. 

The  first  day  afield  in  any  region  is  ever  the  most  enjoyable;  and  with  much 
expectant  enthusiasm,  boyish, if  you  will,  we  arose  early  next  morning  and  were 
soon  abroad  in  the  pleasant,  crjspy,  sunny  atmosphere.  As  we  journeyed  down 
the  meadow,  retracing  our  steps  of  the  night  before,  we  saw  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatches, California  Creepers,  Mountain  Chickadees  and  Sierra  Juncos,  some  of 
which  were  engaged  in  nest  building,  and  as  the  nest  of  the  White-headed  Wood- 
pecker I had  located  the  night  before  was  found  to  contain  five  almost  fresh  eggs, 
we  rather  hurriedly  and  feverishly  endeavored  to  cover  the  miles  that  lay  between 
us,  and  where  the  Pine  Grosbeaks  had  been  previously  seen..  Several  miles  be- 
fore we  came  to  that  now  historic  spot  I came  upon  another  pair  billing  on  the 
limb  of  a lodge-pole  or  tamarack  pine.  I immediately  gave  the  pre-arranged 
signal  call  and  Fleinemann  and  Littlejohn  joining  me  the  birds  were  observed 
from  three  different  points  at  once.  After  some  time,  however,  the  pair  flew 
away  to  a far-off  hillside  where  all  track  of  them  was  lost.  Neither  were 
we  able  to  find  any  trace  of  the  pair  seen  the  previous  night  although  we  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  vicinity. 

We  lunched  nearby  at  the  edge  of  a hill-top  clearing  which  gave  a rare  view 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Here  I spied  an  Audubon  Warbler  engaged  in 
building  a nest  on  the  perilous  end  of  a long,  drooping,  fir  branch  75  feet  up.  As 
we  viewed  the  nest  we  all  echoed  the  hope  that  even  with  the  loss  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  try  our  various  paraphernalia,  we  much  preferred  that  any  nest  of  the  Pine 
Grosbeak  found  would  be  in  a more  accessible  situation. 

On  the  way  back,  on  reaching  the  Forni  meadow,  Heinemann  and  Littlejohn 
went  on  to  camp  while  I continued  to  spend  some  further  time  afield  working  the 
section  that  lies  southeast  of  the  meadow.  Here  I came  upon  a male  Pine  Gros- 
beak singing  in  a fir  top,  and  later  a pair  which,  engaged  in  preening  their 
feathers,  I watched  for  nearly  two  hours.  I felt  sure  I was  unseen  by  the  birds 
so  stealthily  had  I approached,  and  when  they  took  flight  I was  reasonably  certain 
it  was  the  flight  of  birds  who  were  still  roaming  about  with  no  particular  interest 
as  yet  in  any  fixed  locality.  On  this  and  succeeding  days  in  our  search  for  a 
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home  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  we  found  some  very  interesting  nests  with  eggs  in- 
cluding such  rarities  as  the  Lincoln  Sparrow  and  Green-tailed  Towhee,  which  I 
hope  to  describe  at  some  future  time. 


Fig.  73.  FIR  (at  near  center)  in  which  the  first  nest  of  the  CALIFORNIA 
PINE  GROSBEAK  WAS  FOUND;  SCATTERED  PATCHES  OF  SNOW  WERE  STILL 
ON  THE  GROUND  BENEATH  THE  TREES  AT  THIS  DATE,  JUNE  15,  1912 

As  the  day’s  work,  which  had  been  done  between  7250  and  8000  feet  altitude, 
had  been  without  result,  as  far  as  tangible  Grosbeak-nesting  evidence  was  con- 
cerned, we  decided  the  following  day  to  go  to  the  limit  of  the  timber  which  is  at 
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about  9250  feet  elevation.  We  started  the  ascent  early  and  long  before  noon  we 
were  in  a snowy  region  of  an  intense  dazzling  whiteness.  From  the  snow  which 
everywhere  covered  the  ground  came  a peculiar  white  light  as  from  myriad  tiny 
suns,  and  which  made  the  region  seem  more  like  fairyland  than  earth.  In  this 
snow  country  except  for  noisy  Nutcrackers  birds  were  few,  an  occasional  Moun- 
tain Chickadee,  Mountain  Bluebird,  Sierra  Junco  or  Western  Robin  being  all 
that  were  noted.  Notwithstanding  this  scarcity,  however,  we  put  in  half  the  day 
scanning  the  trees  with  the  forlorn  hope  that  one  might  contain  one  of  those 
shallow  platforms  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  peculiar  to  the  family  of  grosbeaks, 
which  our  mind’s  eye  had  often  pictured. 

At  8500  feet  altitude,  where  a roaring  torrent  billowed  over  rocks  and 
boulders  and  through  high  drifts  of  snow,  we  stopped  for  luncheon  to  compare 
notes.  To  all  it  appeared  necessary  that  the  very  next  bird  be  secured  for  pur- 
poses of  dissection.  We  now  followed  the  waterway  for  some  little  time  when, 
as  it  started  a very  rapid  descent,  I who  happened  to  be  leading,  crossed  to  the 
south  bank.  Littlejohn,  interested  in  the  distant  movements  of  a Williamson 
Sapsucker,  crossed  also  and  coming  later  to  a fork  we  continued  southwesterly. 
It  was  now  a little  after  one  o’clock  and  the  three  of  us,  about  fifty  yards  apart, 
were  rounding  a very  rocky  hillside  at  the  foot  of  which  a shallow,  placid  lake 
glittered  in  the  sunlight.  Hearing  the  distant  song  of  a Pine  Grosbeak  I drew 
nearer  and  soon  saw  the  bird  at  the  top  of  a fir  about  200  feet  high.  Seldom  if 
ever  have  I heard  a more  beautiful  song  than  that  which  floated  out  from  the 
top  of  the  tall,  massive  fir  and  the  effect  of  which  the  wild  surroundings  did 
much  to  accentuate.  The  day  was  calm  and  still ; that  almost  deathly  silence 
peculiar  to  high  altitudes  remained  unbroken  save  for  the  distant  roar  of  angry 
snowstreams. 

The  song  of  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak  does  not,  I think,  bear  so  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  Carpodaciis  cassini  (which  Price  has  compared  it  with) 
as  it  does  to  that  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  However,  as  it  is  so  much 
more  varied,  melodious  and  rich  than  that  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  the  com- 
parison merely  serves  to  give  a general  idea  of  its  style.  The  song  consists  of 
a series  of  trills,  warl)lings  and  mellow,  flute-like  notes  that  must  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated.  The  bird  as  a songster  ranks  easily  with  the  best  of  Sierran  vocal- 
ists like  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Water  Ouzel  and  Sierra  Hermit  Thrush. 
Unlike  the  Western  Robin  which,  perched  on  some  tree  top,  will  sing  through 
almost  the  entire  day,  the  Pine  Grosbeak  is  not  a persistent  singer  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  have  I been  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  its  song. 

As  I rounded  the  tree  the  bird  left  its  lofty  perch  and,  alighting  in  a low  fir 
nearby,  began  a peculiar  melodious  twittering  which  unfortunately  at  that  time  I 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of.  Although  I disliked  very  much  to  shoot  any  Pine 
Grosbeak,  and  this  one  in  particular,  I remembered  our  previous  agreement  and 
called  Littlejohn  to  the  spot.  He  succeeded  in  only  slightly  wounding  it,  how- 
ever, for  when  it  struck  the  ground,  it  was  apparent  that  the  bird  was  still  very 
much  alive.  To  add  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  as  Littlejohn  shot,  another 
Pine  Grosbeak  with  heavy,  startled  flight  fluttered  out  from  an  adjacent  fir.  As 
our  wounded  bird  was  racing  away  we  liad  no  time  to  investigate  this,  but  started 
in  pursuit.  After  catching  the  disabled  bird  we  returned  to  where  the  second 
bird  had  flown  from. 

Littlejohn  was  slightly  in  the  lead  and  when  he  reached  the  tree  there,  sure 
enough,  on  an  open,  outer  branch  in  plain  view,  but  sixteen  feet  up,  was  the 
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nest.  To  our  joyful  amazenient,  too,  we  noted  the  tail  of  a sitting  bird  jiroject- 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  it  being  evident  that  the  bird  had  returned  after  but 
a very  short  interval.  T do  not  believe  I ever  reached  a nest  more  speedily,  but 


Fig.  74.  VIEW  TAKEN  A SHORT  DESTANCE  FROM  THE  CAEIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK’S 
NEST,  'showing  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRV  IN  THE  BIRD’S  SUMMER  HOME: 
PYRAMID  PEAK  IS  THE  MOUNTAIN  RISING  IN  THE  B.ACKGROUND;  D.ATE 
JUNE  19,  1912;  ATTITUDE  SOOO  FEET 

when  J came  within  arm’s  reach  the  bird  was  so  reluctant  to  leave  that  1 could 
not  refrain  from  pausing  for  a few  moments  to  oliserve  at  such  close  range  this 
rare!  az'is,  almost  concolored  e.xcept  for  the  fulvesceut  plumage  of  the  head  anrl 
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neck.  After  gentle  urging  the  bird  was  induced  to  leave,  disclosing  in  a frail 
rootlet  nest  a single  dark  maculate  egg  with  a rich  blue  ground — the  imparting 
of  which  information  brought  prolonged  cheers  from  below.  The  find  was  made 
at  exactly  1 :15  p.  m.  On  account  of  being  an  incomplete  clutch  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  I hastily  descend,  that  a conference  might  be  held.  As  we  retired 
from  the  spot  we  were  glad  to  see  the  bird  shortly  after  come  back  to  the  nest. 
Littlejohn  soon  dissected  the  bird  shot  which,  although  having  the  yellow  plum- 
age of  the  female,  proved  to  be  an  adult  male.  That  a bird  in  this  plumage  was 
an  adult  in  full  song,  and  breeding,  was  proved.  I believe  this  will  be  found  to 
apply  to  the  whole  g'enus  as  well,  that  birds  in  this  yellow  phase  of  plumage  are 
not  necessarily  immature  as  has  been  suspected. 

It  was  now  apparent,  and  to  our  great  disappointment,  that  as  we  had 
unfortunately  shot  the  male  parent,  the  chances  of  obtaining  a complete  set  of 
eggs  were  rather  remote.  Littlejohn  felt  sure,  however,  that  the  bird  would  soon 
lay  one  or  more  eggs  at  least,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  sitting  so  close  on  the 
'“single.”  It  was  for  this  reason  we  decided  to  return  to  the  ne.st  again  a few 
hours  later  when,  if  the  nest  still  contained  but  the  single  egg,  we  intended  sub- 
stituting one  of  the  Western  Robin  marked  with  pencil  spots  in  imitation  of  the 
Pine  Grosbeak’s.  We  determined  on  this  course  as  we  felt  there  was  a great 
possibility  now  of  the  bird  deserting  and  the  egg  being  destroyed  by  the  bird 
herself  or  other  agencies. 

On  our  return  to  the  nest  at  half  past  three  the  bird  was  setting,  but  when 
flushed  only  the  single  egg  was  in  the  nest.  This  was  taken  and  the  substitution 
made,  as  previously  planned.  As  before,  the  bird  returned  to  the  nest  shortly 
after  we  left.  Some  distance  away  the  collecting  case  was  opened  and  the  egg, 
a very  richly  marked  specimen,  was  shown  to  the  expectant  eyes  of  Heinemann 
and  Littlejohn.  The  following  morning  we  made  an  early  visit  to  the  nest 
again,  but  although  the  bird  was  still  sitting,  only  the  substituted  egg  was  in 
the  nest. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  new  territory  southeast  of  Forni’s.  Here  I 
came,  at  7250  feet  altitude,  upon  a male  Pine  Grosbeak  in  a low  fir  which  we 
watched  very  closely,  and  when  it  flew  away  every  tree  in  the  neighborhood  was 
inspected  narrowly  but  without  result.  Returning  I ran  across  a pair  of  birds 
near  the  lake  shown  in  the  picture  (see  fig.  74).  After  following  them  for  some 
time  over  a rough  country  interspersed  with  snow-drifts,  bog,  boulders  and 
snow-streams  we  found  ourselves  on  a ridge  near  camp  and  our  Pine  Grosbeaks 
nowhere  in  sight. 

On  June  17  another  early  morning  trip  was  taken  to  the  original  Gros- 
beak’s nest.  Approaching  I noticed  the  bird  absent  but,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
on  climbing  the  tree  I found  a second  egg  had  been  laid  which  as  before  was 
replaced  with  one  of  the  Robin.  Both  pggs  in  the  nest  were  cold.  j 

Returning  to  camp  we  were  joined  by  Heinemann,  and  the  ascent  was  made 
of  Pyramid'‘Peak,TiittlejbhiTxlesiring“ to~secuTe’’a~specimbn^or  "so  ,of,.The  Leucd's- 
ticte,  Heinemann  some s-photographic' views,,  and -'I  Tcf  study*^  the  topography  of 
certain  sections  in  the  region,  the  summit  of  Pyramid  affording  an  unequaled 
opportunity  in  this'  respect.  On  the  trip,  at  9250  feet,  a nest  of  the  Sierra  Junco, 
remarkable  for  its  elevation,  was  found  with  four  eggs.  In  all,  but  half  a dozen 
Leucostictes  were  seen  and  none  secured.  During  the  day  we  ranged  between 
7500  and  10,020  feet  elevation,  but  no  Pine  Grosbeaks  were  encountered. 

The  following  day  (June  18)  Littlejohn  and  T returned  a second  time  to 
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Fig.  7.S.  NEST  AND  EGGS  OK  THE  CALIKORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK  IN  PLACE;  THE  CAMERA 
DIRECTLY  ABOVE,  AND  TWIGS  SHOWING  ON  SNOW  16  FEET  BENEATH 
THE  NEST;  TYPE  SET 
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the  locality  where  on  June  13  we  had  seen  the  first  birds  on  the  Plateau.  Here, 
in  passing  along  the  edge  of  deep  snow-drifts  which  lay  everywhere  through 
the  woods,  Littlejohn  came  upon  a female  Piiiicola  feeding  on  the  snow,  while  a 
brilliant  red-plumaged  male  was  flitting  among  the  boughs  above.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  latter  the  female  was  seen  to  fly  to  a nearby  tree  where  she 
began  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  until  a height  of  about  25  feet  had  been 
attained  whereupon  she  flew  to,  and  disappeared  in,  the  thick  foliage  of  a hem- 
lock bough.  Advancing  nearer,  Littlejohn  could  just  discern  the  tail  of  the  bird 
projecting  over  what  might  be  a nest  and  which  on  my  climbing  the  tree  proved 
so  to  be.  P>eing  situated  eight  feet  out  near  the  end  of  the  limb,  and  in  a thick 
patch  of  foliage,  it  could  not  be  seen  from  above  except  by  spreading  the 
branches  apart.  On  doing  this  and  after  the  sitting  bird  had  been  urged  off  with 
a long  stick  the  nest  was  seen  to  contain  three  eggs.  Being  unable,  without 
equipment,  to  do  anything  further,  we  started  back  to  camp,  Littlejohn  and 
Heinemann  going  direct  while  I headed  over  the  ridge  to  our  first  nest.  Here, 
although  the  bird  was  seen  nearby,  the  nest  contained  no  further  eggs. 

On  the  following  morning  we  returned,  with  Heinemann,  to  the  second 
Grosbeak’s  nest  with  carpenter  tools  and  sufficient  boards  to  build  a rough  plat- 
form up  in  the  hemlock,  which  would  serve  in  securing  the  eggs  as  well  as 
photographs  of  the  birds.  After  the  writer  had  climbed  the  tree,  and  the  tools 
and  lumber  were  hauled  up,  a strong  though  rough  platform  was  built ; and  to 
show  how  remarkably  close  Pine  Grosbeaks  sit  I may  add  that  the  bird  remained 
on  the  nest  during  the  entire  time,  nor  did  she  flush  even  when  the  edge  of  the 
staging  was  placed  and  nailed  but  a few  feet  from  her. 

Heinemann  came  up  next  and  being  somewhat  unaccustomed  to  tree  climb- 
ing was  aided  by  a rope  around  the  waist.  His  photographic  apparatus  was 
now  brought  up  and  preparations  made  to  secure  pictures  of  the  bird.  These 
could  be  taken  only  as  the  birds  approached  the  nest ; for  when  sitting  on  the 
latter,  she  was  almost  invisible.  Never  have  I seen  any  bird  so  persistently 
return  to  a nest  as  the  Pine  Grosbeak  did ; for  no  matter  how  often  she  was 
driven  off  she  continued  to  immediately  fly  back,  and  often  so  quickly  that  we 
had  no  opportunity  to  get  her  on  the  plate.  Owing  to  deep  shade  in  the  forest 
we  soon  realized  that  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  the  best  results  photograph- 
ically. Considerable  snow  lay  beneath  the  trees,  but  being  in  the  shade  and  as 
we,  too,  were  35  feet  above,  its  effect  was  not  perceptible. 

When  flushed  the  bird  almost  invariably  flew  across  to  one  of  the  nearby 
firs  and  pausing'  but  a moment  immediately  returned.  As  our  only  opportunity 
for  pictures  lay  in  getting  the  bird  in  a certain  position,  and  as  she  frequently  lit 
close  to  a dark  fir  trunk  or  against  the  light  it  was  necessary  in  all  to  flush  the 
bird  forty-one  times.  No  photographer  could  wish  for  a more  willing  subject, 
for  she  promptly  returned  on  each  occasion.  The  bird  was  utterly  fearless, 
coming  at  times  very  close  to  us  and  seeming  rather  puzzled  than  alarmed  or 
angered  by  our  aggressive  operations.  Once  a Mountain  Chickadee  and  at  an- 
other time  a Sierra  Junco  came  near  the  nest-tree,  and  the  female  being  off  on 
both  occasions,  she  joined  her  mate  in  driving  them  away.  Another  time,  how- 
ever, when  a Western  Robin  lit  close  to  the  nest  the  birds  showed  no  concern 
whatever. 

The  pictures  shown  were  taken  when  the  bird  lit  in  a fir  close  by,  the  best 
being  secured  when  the  Grosbeak  was  on  the  extremity  of  a long  branch  in  a 
rather  open  situation.  The  male  only  put  in  his  appearance  at  intervals,  and 
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while  occasionally  approaching  quite  close  never  came  within  arm’s  length  as 
did  the  female.  Sometimes  the  latter  would  hover  directly  over  the  nest  melodi- 
ously twittering.  Neither  bird  made  any  attempt  to  resent  our  intrusion  as 
birds  of  a more  combative  temperament  like  the  Brewer  Blackbird  or  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  would  have  been  apt  to  do ; in  fact,  they  were  of  a remarkably  gentle 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  a number  of  times  the  pair  were  noticed  billing 
which  shows  this  habit  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  time  of  courtship. 

The  call-note  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  and  we  surely  had  an  unequaled  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  it,  is  a two-syllabled  call  bearing  some  slight  resemblance  to 
the  words  “all-right”.  Although  Chester  Barlow  has  stated  that  it  is  a “harsh 
call-note  like  that  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager",  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  In 
the  first  place,  “churtig”,  the  call  of  the  Tanager  is  not  itself  particularly  un- 
musical and  in  the  second  place  the  call  note  of  the  [fine  Grosbeak  is  much  more 
melodious  being  peculiarly  clear  and  liquid.  It  is  of  an  earnest,  pleasing,  mel- 


Fig.  76.  ANOTHER  POSE  OF  THE  FEMALE  CALIFORNIA 
PINE  GROSBEAK  NEAR  NESTING-SITE 

low  character  and  directly  opposite  to  “harsh”  which  the  dictionary  defines  as 
“rough  to  the  ear,  grating,  discordant  and  jarring”.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Price,  in  his  notes,  states  that  "the  call  is  not  loud  nor  harsh  like  that 
of  the  Western  Evening  Grosbeak.” 

As  this  was  the  identical  place  where  we  had  seen  two  Pine  Grosbeaks  the 
evening  we  reached  the  Plateau  we  felt  sure  that  these  were  the  same  pair  of  birds. 
At  both  nests  observation  showed  that  incubation  was  being  done  entirely  by  the 
female.  In  no  instance  was  the  latter  fed  on  the  nest  but  in  some  nearby  tree. 
At  other  times  the  bird  was  seen  foraging  by  herself,  the  bird’s  food  being  always 
so  readily  available  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  remain  off  the  nest  but 
for  a very  short  period.  We  had  visited  this  same  locality  several  days  before 
but  on  that  occasion  as  the  male  was  away  and  the  female  sitting  close  on  an 
almost  invisible  ne.st,  the  Pine  Grosbeak  and  her  home  escaped  our  notice. 

After  the  photographic  work  was  over,  the  nest  and  eggs  wdth  the  parent 
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birds  were  collected.  The  eggs  showed  at  least  eight  days  incubation  and  they 
had  lost,  as  is  usual  with  mo.st  well-incubated  eggs,  a certain  glossiness  of  shell 
and  freshness  of  ground-color. 

Leaving  my  companions  to  continue  on  to  camp  I journeyed  over  the  ridges 
to  Grosbeak  nest  number  one.  There,  while  a third  egg  was  collected,  the  nest 
was  undoubtedly  deserted,  for  the  lining  was  partially  torn  up,  the  eggs  stone 
cold  and  the  parent  bird  nowhere  in  sight.  It  being  early  in  the  afternoon  I 
still  had  sufficient  time  to  make  camp  and  come  back  with  Heinemann  who  took 
several  photographs  of  the  nest  and  eggs  in  situ.  Measurement  showed  the 
nest  to  be  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground,  four  feet  out  from  the  trunk  and 

twenty-one  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  branch.  The  red  fir  in  which  it  was 

placed  was  on  a sloping  mountain  side  where  the  rather  scattered  timber  rose 

amid  huge  boulders,  fallen 
trees  and  fast  melting  banks 
of  snow,  some  of  which  may 
be  seen  below  the  nest  in  the 
photograph  (fig.  73). 

The  nest  was  simply  a 

rough  platform  of  twigs, 

principally  fir,  and  was  thick- 
ly lined  with  very  fine  light- 
colored  grasses.  So  thick  is 
this  grass  lining  that  eggs  in 
the  nest  were  not  visible  from 
below.  The  twig  platform 
measures  6x8  inches,  the 
grass  nest  cavity,  5x4^xl^ 
inches  deep.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  eggs  of  the 
Raptores,  perhaps,  there  are 
but  few  eggs  to  be  found  in 
California  that  are  as  richly 
colored.  In  describing  their 
coloration  I have  used  Ridg- 
way’s  Nomenclature  of  Col- 
ors, 1886.  In  Ridgway’s 
book,  however,  the  paint  on 
the  plates  has  been  unevenly 
applied  with  the  result  that  the  color  of  nearly  every  individual  plate  varies  more 
or  less  in  intensity  making  an  exact  comparison  difficult. 

The  ground  color  of  the  eggs  approaches  closely  to  Nile  Blue  (no.  17, 
Plate  IX ),  but  is  slightly  deeper  and  more  rich  in  shade.  The  surface  markings 
are  spots  and  blotches,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
rough  wreath,  of  black  and  of  a rich  deep  brown  called  Vandyke  (no.  5,  Plate 
HI.  There  are  underlying  scattered  spots  of  Wood  Brown  (no.  19,  Plate  ill), 
and  splashy  shell  markings  of  Olive  Gray  (no.  14,  Plate  ii).  The  eggs  are  ovate 
in  shape  and  measure  as  they  lie  pn  the  picture  1.02x.69,  1.02x.67,  and  .98x.71 
(see  fig.  78). 

The  second  nest  was  situated  35  feet  up,  eight  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the 
hemlock,  and  two  feet  from  the  end  of  the  limb.  It  closely  resembles  the  type 


Fig.  77.  FEMALE  CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK  AP- 
PROACHING NEST;  PHOTOGRAPHED  35  FEET 
ABOVE  THE  GROUND 
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nest  in  construction,  having  a flimsy  platform  of  small  dead  hemlock  twigs  from 
three  to  eight  inches  long,  intermixed  with  a few  stems  of  some  tough  wire-like 
shrub.  On  this  platform  rested  the  nest  proper,  of  fine  light-colored  grasses. 
The  whole  structure  is  in  no  way  fastened  ■ to  the  branch  but  simply  rests  on 
several  twigs.  Altho  the  nest  can  be  easily  seen  through,  in  the  tree  it  was  en- 
tirely hidden,  from  above  by  the  thick  green  foliage  which  hung  over  it  only  two 
inches  away,  and  from  below  in  like  manner.  The  main  branch  on  which  the 
nest  rests  is  well  covered  with  the  bright  yellow  moss  peculiar  to  most  trees  in 
these  altitudes.  The  nest  measures  eight  inches  over  all,  and  the  grassy  interior 
is  3^x354 xlM  inches  deep. 

The  second  set  of  eggs  is  similar  to  the  type  set  except  that  they  rather  ap- 
proach elongate-ovate  in  shape,  the  ground  color  is  slightly  paler  and  duller,  and 
the  markings  lig;hter  and  less  scattered,  except  on  one  specimen  wheie  they  are 


Fig.  78.  EGGS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK;  UPPER 
ROW  TYPE  SET,  LOWER  ROW  SECOND  SET; 
EXACTLY  NATURAL  SIZE 


finely  distributed  over  the  entire  surface.  In  the  position  shown  (fig.  78)  they 
measure  in  inches  1.02x.68,  LOOx.68,  and  1.06x.68. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  rarity  and  difficulty  of  securing 
the  type  set  of  eggs  of  the  Gray-crowned  Leucosticle,  or  Rosy  Finch,  with  that 
of  the  California  Pine  Grosbeak.  The  former,  although  inhabiting  a region  more 
difficult  to  reach,  can  usually  be  relied  upon  being  found  in  certain  localities.  The 
Pine  Grosbeak  on  the  other  hand  is  extremely  erratic  in  its  distribution.  The 
habitat  of  the  Rosy  Finch  along  the  timberless  Sierran  Crest  is  open  while  that 
of  its  neighbor  just  below  is  in  the  dense  forests  of  a great  woodland.  While  we 
saw  several  Rosy  Finches  engaged  in  nest  building  in  our  search  of  1910  we 
were  only  able  to  definitely  locate  and  reach  but  a single  nest.  On  the  other 
hand  both  nests  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  while  difficult  to  locate,  were  easily  acces- 
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sible.  The  Rosy  Finch  is  distributed  over  a wide  range  of  country,  the  Pine 
Grosbeak  over  a very  restricted  area.  The  eggs  of  the  rupicoline  Rosy  Finch 
defied  a small  army  of  searchers  for  79  years ; those  of  the  arboreal  Grosbeak, 
but  a small  fraction  of  that  number,  for  49  summers.  From  this  comparison  all 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  rarity  and  to  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  securing  the  respective  first  sets. 

The  following  description  of  the  male  Pine  Grosbeak  collected  with  the 
type  set  serves  to  show  how  birds  in  this  “yellow”  phase  of  plumage  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  indistinguishable  from  the  females  in  coloration : General  color  of 
body  plain  gray ; wings  and  tail  somewhat  darker.  Most  of  the  wing  feathers, 
both  quill  feathers  and  coverts,  edged  with  whitish.  Tail  feathers  edged  with 
the  same  grayish  shade  as  the  body  color.  Top  of  head  and  cheeks  coppery 
yellowish,  this  color  extending  in  disconnected  spots  onto  the  dorsum.  A small 
spot  of  the  same  yellowish  color  on  the  rump. 

While  the  rich  poppy  red  plumage  of  the  male  California  Pine  Grosbeak 
is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  bright  yellow  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager  or  Western 
Evening  Grosbeak,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Sierran 
birds.  Campers,  tourists  and  summer  residents  often  described  the  Tanager, 
which  is  a common  bird  in  the  region,  asking  us  its  identity : and  sometimes,  too, 
the  Evening  Grosbeak  had  attracted  their  attention.  But  when  we,  in  turn,  gave 
a description  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  scarcely  anybody  ever  recollected  seeing  such  a 
bird,  and  when  they  did  we  soon  found  they  were  confusing  it  with  the  very 
abundant  Cassin  Purple  Finch.  The  resemblance  to  this  bird  is,  however,  only 
slight.  The  California  Pine  Grosbeak,  both  in  form  and  flight  is  a rather  grace- 
ful bird,  for  although  somewhat  plump  in  build  this  is  equalized  by  the  long  wings 
and  tail. 

Although  Price  states  that  he  saw  the  Pine  Grosbeak  usually  in  company 
with  the  Cassin  Purple  Finch  and  the  Western  Evening  Grosbeak  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  how  widely  experience  may  differ,  for  on  no  occasion  have  we 
ever  seen  the  bird  associating  with  any  other  species. 

On  June  20,  the  day  after  the  two  sets  of  eggs  were  collected,  Littlejohn 
desiring  to  secure  a Rosy  Finch  before  leaving  and  I to  investigate  the  nidologi- 
cal  ix)ssibilities  of  the  wild  woodland  that  surrounded  a certain  alpine  lake, 
started  up  the  southeast  slope  of  Pyramid  Peak.  As  we  ascended,  we  could  see 
approaching  from  the  west  a lofty  wall  of  huge,  brownish,  storm  clouds  extend- 
ing north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  From  previous  experience  in 
these  altitudes  we  needed  no  barometer  to  tell  us  that  a great  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  curtailing  our  trip  afield  as  much  as  possible  we  returned  to  camp 
several  hours  before  noon.  Lhider  the  circumstances,  the  principal  work  of  the 
trip  having  been  accomplished,  hasty  preparations  were  made  for  an  immediate 
departure ; for  already  the  sky  was  clouding  and  a gusty  wdnd  wailing  along  the 
meadows.  During  our  absence  close  to  the  cabins  Fleinemann  saw  the  last  Pine 
Grosbeak  of  the  year,  the  eighteenth  bird  to  be  recorded. 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  our  season’s  work  afield.  Where 
the  same  birds  were  seen  on  succeeding  days  their  occurrence  is  not  recorded. 
Although  Heinemann  heretofore  has  not  engaged  in  ornithological  work  afield 
I have  counted  his  mileage  on  the  present  trip,  as  he  made  it  a point  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  Grosbeaks  both  by  sight  aiid  song. 

Leaving  Forni’s  at  2:40  P.  M.  we  took  a very  direct  trail  down  precipitous 
mountain  sides  to  Echo  which  we  reached  at  5 :40  i’.  m.,  and  later  Phillips’  at 
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7:15  p.  M.  Here  the  following  morning,  the  weather  clearing  somewhat,  we 
spent  the  forenoon  in  the  field,  recording  some  interesting  notes  on  Melospisa 
lincolni  and  other  birds.  The  trip  endedat  Bijou  which  was  reached  at  dusk. 


table  summarizing  SEASON’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  CALIFORNIA  PINE  GROSBEAK 


DATE 

BIRDS 

FOUND  BY 

LOCALITY  COVERED 

ELEV.  COVER'D 

MIL’GE 
for  ALL 

June  11 

1 

Ray 

Deerington’s 

7000  to  7600 

20 

“ 12 

3 

All 

Phillips’ 

7250  to  6900 

3 

‘ ‘ 12 

1 

Littlejohn 

Deerington’s 

6900  to  7250 

7 

“ 13 

2 

Ray 

Pyramid  Peak  Plateau 

7000  to  7600 

24 

‘‘  14 

5 

‘ ‘ 

“ “ “ 

72,50  to  8000 

28 

“ 1.5 

2 

( ( 

Slope  of  Pyramid  Peak 

7500  to  9250 

45 

“ 16 

1 

Pyramid  Peak  Plateau 

7000  to  7600 

40 

“ 16 

2 

« ( 

“ “ 

7250  to  7600 

5 

“ 17 

0 

— 

Plateau  and  Peak 

7,500  to  10, 200 

30 

“ 18 

0 

— 

Pyramid  Peak  Plateau 

7250  to  7600 

20 

‘ 19 

0 ■ 

— 

“ “ “ 

7250  to  8500 

45 

" 20 

1 

Heinemann 

Plateau  and  Peak 

7000  to  8500 

25 

“ 21 

0 

— 

Phillips’ 

7000  to  7600 

20 

Total  Total 

Birds  Mileage 

l8  312 


Next  morning  a wild  snow-storm  broke  over  the  whole  region,  lasting  three 
days  and  draping  valleys  and  mountains  in  a wintry  mantle.  Littlejohn  and 
Heinemann  fled  away  to  lower  altitudes  while  I,  lounging  before  the  pleasant  log 
fire  in  the  Bijou  Post  Office,  whiled  away  the  time  reading  Whittier’s  “Snow 
Bound",  while  the  storm  raged  without.  At  times,  when  the  clouds  lifted,  I 
could  see  Pyramid  Peak  far  distant  and  snowy,  and  I thought,  with  no  regret,  of 
the  dreary  pro.spect  doubtless  now  in  view  from  the  windows  of  the  Forni  cabins. 


NOTES  FROM  TODOS  SANTOS  ISLANDS 
By  A.  B.  HOWELL 

TODOS  SANTOS  consists  of  two  main  islands  a hundred  yards  apart.  The 
southernmost  one  is  the  larger,  being  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  half  a mile 
wide,  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  high,  while  the  one  towards  the 
north  is  but  half  a mile  long,  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  fifty-five  feet  high. 
They  are  surrounded  by  numerous  small  outlying  rocks  and  beds  of  kelp,  and  are 
in  general  similar  to  the  smaller  islands  off  the  southern  California  coast,  being 
almost  barren  of  vegetation.  They  are  opposite  Ensenada  Bay,  and  although  but 
three  miles  from  Banda  Point,  a narrow  rocky  headland  jutting  out  to  sea,  they 
are  some  ten  miles  from  the  general  coastline.  Because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
mainland,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  a large  variety  of  unusual  stragglers 
which  have  become  lost  in  migration,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Farallones  for  in- 
stance, and  the  avian  visitors  seem  to  consist  of  prosaic  migrants  that  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  farther  north. 

My  visit  to  the  islands  was  from  April  15  to  20,  1910,  too  short  a time  to 
be  able  to  record  a long  list  of  species,  but  some  few  interesting  thing's  were  noted. 

As  far  as  I could  discover  there  were  no  cats  or  foxes  on  the  islands,  and  the 
rats  can  increase  and  multiply  almost  indefinitely.  The  place  is  alive  with  them. 
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and  still  more  so  with  fleas,  making  a stay  in  the  locality  a perfect  nightmare. 
One  has  but  to  stand  still  for  a moment  and  upon  looking  down,  dozens  of  the 
little  pests  are  to  be  seen  crawling  up  one’s  legs. 

A number  of  Cassin  Auklets  {Ptychoramplnis  alciiticus)  and  a specimen  each 
of  Xantus  Murrelet  (Brachryamplitis  hypoleucus)  and  Black  Petrel  (Oceano- 
droiiia  melania)  were  seen  on  the  way  from  Ensenada.  I searched  diligently  for 
nests  of  the  two  former  species,  and  was  convinced  at  the  time  that  no  small  sea- 
birds bred  upon  the  islands  because  of  the  plague  of  rats,  but  on  April  25,  1912, 
Mr.  George  Willett  found  several  nests  of  Cassin  Auklets,  which  proved  that 
they  do  breed  there  in  limited  numbers. 

Larus  occidentalis.  Western  Gull.  These  had  finished  the  construction 
of  their  nests  in  several  small,  well-defined  colonies,  and  were  jealously  guard- 
ing them,  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  from  the  thievery  of  their  neighbors,  but  no 
eggs  had  been  laid  when  I left. 

Larus  heermanni.  Heermann  Gull.  A few  seen. 

Sterna  maxima.  Royal  Tern.  Two  noted. 

Puffinus  griseus.  Sooty  Shearwater.  As  we  were  steaming  past  the 
islands  down  the  coast  April  12,  vast  flocks  of  what  I took  to  be  this  species 
were  seen  flying  half  a mile  out  to  sea. 

Phalacrocorax  auritus  albociliatus.  Farallon  Cormorant.  Nests  of  this 
Inrd  and  the  pelican  were  commingled  in  two  colonies  on  the  south  island.  Only 
a very  few  birds  visited  the  rookery  during  the  first  two  days  of  my  stay,  but 
by  the  last  day  flocks  of  them  were  coming  in  from  the  sea,  and  standing  about 
the  old  nests ; and  an  individual  could  occasionally  be  seen  carrying  seaweed. 

Phalacrocorax  penicillatus.  Brandt  Cormorant.  Many  old  nests  were  lo- 
cated in  the  niches  of  the  low  cliff  along  the  shore,  and  the  birds  were  common 
on  the  surf-washed  rocks,  but  they  showed  no  signs  of  breeding  yet.  On  a rock 
twenty  miles  farther  south  some  of  these  birds  had  eggs. 

Pelecanus  californicus.  California  Brown  Pelican.  A few  of  these  also 
were  to  be  found  inspecting  the  old  nests,  but  here  at  least  no  eggs  had  been 
deposited.  On  the  farther  end  of  the  north  island,  however,  there  was  a very 
large  colony,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  birds  in  the  air.  The  fishermen  informed 
me  that  the  pelicans  had  eggs  there  at  this  date.  I wish  to  describe  here  the 
actions  of  a flock  of  these  birds,  evidently  from  Todos  Santos,  which  I witnessed 
April  13  some  fifteen  miles  down  the  coast.  I saw  the  same  thing  several  times 
during  1910,  but  to  a less  marked  degree.  Having  done  no  work  on  any  of  the 
islands  during  the  fall  I am  unable  to  state  whether  this  is  a form  of  nuptial 
or  courtship  flight,  but  should  judge  this  to  be  the  case.  At  four  o’clock  I 
noted  a very  large  flock  of  pelicans  feeding,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  school 
of  fish  which  they  were  pursuing  left.  Some  of  the  birds  settled  down  upon  the 
water  while  others  began  circling  in  the  air  on  motionless  wings.  A moderate 
breeze  was  blowing.  Singly  the  ones  in  the  water  took  wing  and  joined  the 
circling  throng  until  there  must  have  been  a hundred  and  fifty  birds  in  the  air, 
forming  an  irregular  but  clearly  defined  column  or  rather  cylinder,  some  hun- 
dred yards  in  diameter.  Gradually  some  birds  mounted  higher  until  they  were 
specks  in  the  sky,  while  others  were  but  fifty  yards  above  the  water.  More  than 
an  hour  elapsed  beween  the  start  and  finish  of  this  flight.  The  flock  remained 
over  almost  the  same  spot,  and  at  no  time  did  a bird  show  indications  of  diving 
or  looking  for  fish.  Their  soaring  was  very  even,  and  I noticed  no  flapping  at 
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all  after  a bird  was  fairly  launched.  'Slowly,  as  darkness  approached,  the  pelicans 
left  towards  the  north,  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes. 

Heteractitis  incanus.  Wandering  Tattler.  Lone  birds  were  rather  com- 
mon. 

Arenaria  melanocephala.  Black  Turnstone.  Present  in  small  flocks. 

Haematopus  frazari.  Frazar  Oystercatcher.  Rather  common  and  found 
usually  together  with  the  following  in  small  flocks  of  from  two  to  six  individuals. 

Haematopus  bachmani.  Black  Oystercatcher.  Outnumbering  the  last 
about  two  to  one.  April  13  I met  one  of  these  birds  flying  north  some  six  miles 
from  the  coast. 

Halixetus  leucocephalus.  There  was  a nest  of  this  species,  as  there  has 
been  for  a great  many  years,  part  way  up  a cliff  with  very  much  of  an  over- 
hang at  the  top.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  see  the 
inside  of  this  nest.  It  probably  contained  eggs  at  this  date,  but  I was  told  that  a 
taxidermist  who  had  visited  the  islands  the  week  before  had  killed  one  bird  and 
wounded  the  other. 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  The  resident  pair  did  not  seem 
to  hunt  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  when  foraging  for  food  one  would  start 
out  over  the  sea  towards  the  northeast  and  be  away  about  an  hour  and  a half 
before  returning  with  what  I took  to  be  a Cassin  Auklet.  This  fact  is  another 
indication  that  no  small  pelagic  birds  breed  here,  for  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
the  falcons  would  have  done  more  patient  waiting  on  the  commanding  promon- 
tories, as  I have  seen  them  do  in  other  localities  where  the  anklets  breed.  I 
found  the  nest  of  this  pair  April  16,  situated  on  a “sugar  loaf”  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  four  eggs,  incubated  two  thirds,  were  placed  in  a small 
hollow  formed  by  the  birds,  in  the  soil  of  a deep  ledge,  with  no  protection  from 
above.  The  ascent  was  not  by  any  means  easy  but  was  negotiated  without  the 
aid  of  a rope.  This  was  the  most  graceful  and  fearless  pair  of  Duck  Hawks 
that  I have  ever  seen.  They  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  me,  in  plain  view 
below  the  nest,  but  when  I approached  with  evil  intent  began  tactics  that  made 
me  thankful  for  my  hat.  Although  they  actually  only  brushed  my  head  with 
their  wings,  this  was  enough,  as  both  hands  and  feet  were  occupied  in  climbing. 
I watched  one  bird  return  to  the  nest  with  food  on  several  occasions,  and  each 
time  its  mate  flew  to  meet  it  with  a great  outcry,  turning  belly  upwards  in  mid- 
flight to  receive  the  food,  too  lightly  and  gracefully  for  description.  Twice  she 
let  the  morsel  drop,  purposely,  I am  convinced,  tumbling  and  diving  after  it  to 
recover  herself  and  her  meal  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  Again  I saw  one  go 
headlong  into  a slow-moving  flock  of  gulls  just  for  the  fun  of  surprising  them, 
only  to  flee,  shrilly  screaming  in  mock  fright  before  a pursuing  Larus. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey.  But  one  pair  of  these  birds  were 
present,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  five  old  nests.  One  of  the  birds  was  usually 
to  be  seen  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  but  no  eggs  had  as  yet  been  deposited. 
Intermittently  for  several  weeks  preceding  and  succeeding  this  time,  I was  visit- 
ing points  along  the  coast  from  twenty  miles  above  to  thirty  miles  below  En- 
senada. In  all  I stopped  at  fifteen  different  places,  making  four  round  trips, 
and,  in  our  boat,  skirting  within  a couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  between 
points.  Several  dozen  old  nests  were  encountered  within  this  territory  but  not 
a single  bird  of  this  species  did  I see,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  pair.  I 
cannot  account  for  this  in  any  way,  for  the  old  nests  prove  that  they  were  abund- 
ant at  no  distant  date,  and  they  are  now  subject  to  no  more  persecution  than 
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ten  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  as  most  of  this  stretch  of  coast  is  not  only  unin- 
habited but  almost  entirely  luivisited. 

Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  April  16  I found  a nest  in  a deep  cleft  of 
the  rocks,  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  which  contained  a single  nestling  two-thirds 
grown.  This  site  was  newly  occupied,  but  on  a ledge  four  feet  above  the  floor 
of  a cave  on  the  higher  ground  was  a nest  that  must  have  been  used  for  genera- 
tions. Beneath  it  was  a pile  of  refuse  and  pellets  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  One  of  these  birds  was 
making  himself  very  much  at  home  on  the  hillsides.  As  there  was  no  tree  or 
bush  higher  than  four  feet  upon  this  island,  he  seemed  rather  out  of  place.  Either 
this  bird  or  another  one  must  have  been  here  the  year  before,  as  there  was  a 
weather-worn  feather  in  an  Osprey’s  nest  that  showed  no  signs  of  having  been 
repaired  recently. 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  californicus.  Dusky  Poorwill.  A single  bird  was 
flushed  twice  during  the  bright  part  of  the  day.  Not  seen  or  heard  at  dusk. 

Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift.  Along  the  backbone  of 
the  island  were  a number  darting  to  and  fro. 

Calypte  anna.  Anna  Hummingbird.  Several  seen. 

Selasphorus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  A single  Selasphorus  per- 
mitted a close  enough  view  for  me  to  be  fairly  sure  that  it  was  this  form. 

Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  Two  pairs  had  staked  off  their 
claims  and  were  standing  guard  to  keep  off  intruders.  They  showed  every  indi- 
cation of  intending  to  remain  and  raise  a family  in  some  scrubby  brush  later  on. 

Sayornis  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  A pair  was  seen  daily  about  a rocky 
strip  near  the  shore. 

Myiochanes  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee.  One  of  these  birds, 
looking  very  much  out  of  place,  w'as  seen  on  the  eighteenth. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus.  Raven.  Several  of  these  kept  vigilant  watch  over 
camp.  Occasionally  they  could  be  seen  surreptitiously  sneaking  into  certain 
holes  along  the  cliff. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  dementis.  San  Clemente  House  Finch.  This 
species  presented  a rather  interesting  problem.  On  the  northern  end  of  the 
south  island  nesting  was  far  advanced.  Only  a couple  of  nests  were  found  con- 
tainiiig  eggs,  these  almost  on  the  point  of  hatching,  while  perhaps  a dozen  were 
found  with  young  in  all  stages,  the  oldest  of  which  flew  out  of  the  nest  when  I 
became  too  familiar.  On  the  southern  end,  fresh  eggs  and  incomplete  sets  were 
the  rule,  no  young  at  all  being  noted.  The  difference  was  most  pronounced  and 
exactly  contrary  to  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect,  for  at  the  northern  end 
the  slope  was  northwest,  facing  the  cold  winds  and  getting  the  full  sweep  of  the 
sea  fogs,  while  the  other  end  was  sheltered  and  comparatively  warm,  facing 
toward  the  southeast.  The  majority  of  nests  were  in  cholla  cactuses,  but  a few 
pairs  had  set  up  housekeeping  in  suitable  crannies  among  the  rocks. 

Passerculus  rostratus.  Large-billed  Sparrow.  One  or  two  individuals 
seen.  Evidently  the  rear  guard  of  the  general  migration. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel  Sparrow.  Several  birds  present. 

Melospiza  melodia  siibsp.  Song  Sparrow.  The  only  specimen  secured 
was  destroyed  by  the  rats.  Song  sparrows  seem  never  to  have  been  noted  on 
any  of  .the  islands  south  of  Los  Coronados.  If  this  bird  was  a resident,  as  I be- 
lieve was  the  case,  it  was  probably  cleineiitac,  but  it  may  have  been  a visitor  from 
the  mainland. 
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Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Quite  a colony  seemed  to  be 
contemplating  settling  down  for  the  season  in  one  of  the  caves  along  the 
shore. 

Vermivora  celata  sordida.  Dusky  Warbler.  This  was  the  commonest 
bird  on  the  island  but  was  remarkably  wild ; so  much  so  that  the  only  way  I 
could  get  one  was  on  the  wing.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  bushes  and  small 
trees,  they  seemed  to  confine  their  nesting  operations  to  a vine  resembling  a 
clematis,  that  grows  over  vegetation  a couple  of  feet  high.  From  a nest  in  this 
growth  I flushed  a bird  by  almost  stepping  on  it.  The  four  fresh  eggs  were  in 
a dainty  cup  built  of  a silvery  lichen  that  grows  on  almost  everything  in  sight. 
The  structure  was  lined  with  finer  pieces  of  the  same  sort  of  lichens,  making  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  nests  I have  ever  seen.  Although  T spent  many  hours 
tramping  all  over  the  island,  the  birds  failed  to  reveal  even  the  approximate 
location  of  another  nest. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  Two  pairs  of  these  birds  had  selected 
nesting  sites,  and  were  not  only  anxious  to  let  the  whole  world  know  it,  but 
were  willing  to  show  the  exact  spot  to  anyone  interested. 

Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis.  Western  Bluebird.  A pair  appeared  near 
camp  on  the  nineteenth  but  were  not  present  afterwards. 


SOME  BIRDS  OF  THE  SAW-TOOTH  MOUNTAINS,  IDAHO 
By  STANLEY  G.  JEWETT 

DF’RING  the  fall  of  1910  I was  sent  into  the  Saw-tooth  Mountains  of  Idaho 
to  do  some  zoological  collecting.  I arrived  at  Ketchum  on  October  24  and 
left  the  mountains  on  December  20,  after  working  at  Ketchum  in  the 
Wood  River  Valley,  and  at  the  Boston  Mine  near  the  source  of  Rook’s  Creek. 
Side  trips  were  made  to  the  sources  of  Warm  Spring  and  Baker  Creeks,  up  to 
9000  feet  elevation.  Wood  River  Valley  at  Ketchum  is  bordered  with  groves  of 
aspens  and  cottonwoods  alternating  with  extended  thickets  of  williow.  A few  miles 
above  the  town  the  valley  closes  up  to  a narrow  canyon  with  steep  slopes  on  either 
side  clothed  with  a heavy  forest  of  Douglas  spruce  and  Murray  pine.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Boston  Mine  on  Rook’s  Creek  most  of  the  southern  slopes  are  bare  of 
forest  trees,  but  clothed  with  a thick  carpet  of  grass  and  sage-brush  {Art emisia 
tridentata) , while  the  northern  slopes  and  canyons  are  well  covered  by  such  forest 
trees  as  Douglas  spruce,  Murray  pine  and  lodge  pole  pine.  This  entire  region  is 
in  the  Saw-tooth  National  Forest  Reserve,  and  is  used  for  sheep  grazing  from 
July  until  September.  The  summer  climate  is  delightful  but  frosts  occur  irregu- 
larly throughout  the  year,  so  no  attempt  at  farming  is  made.  Wood  River  and 
all  its  tributaries  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  deer,  bear  and  goat  are  fairly 
plentiful  a few  miles  back  from  Ketchum.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  October  24, 
most  of  the  summer  migrants,  both  birds  and  sportsmen,  had  left  for  warmer 
climates  so  the  following  list  includes  only  what  I believe  to  be  winter  residents, 
with  the  exception  of  one  We.stern  Robin  (P.  iit.  propinquus)  seen  October  27 
at  Ketchum. 

Anas  platyrhynchos.  First  seen  on  November  30;  then  common  during  De- 
cember. Along  Wood  River  several  warm  springs  keep  the  ice  thawed  out  in  small 
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sloughs,  and  various  water  plants  remain  green  throughout  the  winter.  In  such 
of  these  places  as  are  well  sheltered  by  thickets  of  willow's,  Mallards  were  usually 
found  in  flocks  of  from  tw^o  or  three  to  a dozen.  Coyotes,  lynxes  and  mink  prey 
on  these  winter  birds,  and,  w’ith  the  long  cold  winter,  its  a wonder  any  survive. 

Gallinago  delicata.  During  December  several  of  this  species  were  seen  and 
two  taken  along  Wood  River.  They  keep  close  to  the  open  spring  holes  feeding 
under  the  overhanging  mud  banks. 

Dendragapus  obscurus  richardsoni.  Common  throughout  this  entire  range. 
In  Idaho  this  species  nests  in  the  lower  foothills,  mostly  in  the  open  sage-covered 
areas,  and  often  several  miles  from  the  timber.  As  soon  as  the  young  begin  to 
fly  they  start  moving  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  by  the  time  snow  comes  are 
all  well  up  on  the  ridges.  During  October  I flushed  several  small  flocks  along 
Spring  Creek  at  about  6500  feet  elevation,  but  not  a single  bird  could  be  found 
there  two  weeks  later.  On  Boyle  Mountain,  at  8000  feet,  November  5,  I saw  at 
least  one  hundred  individuals  in  a single  flock,  and  during  December  I found 
them  common  on  the  pine  covered  ridges  at  from  7000  to  8000  feet. 

Canachites  franklini.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Hudsonian  Zone  near  the 
head  of  Wood  River  and  on  the  higher  ridges  along  Baker  Creek.  I did  not  find 
a single  specimen  myself  but  an  old  trapper,  Mr.  Zanchie,  with  whom  I hunted  in 
November,  has  killed  several  on  Baker  Creek.  Knowm  all  over  Idaho  as  “Fcol 
Hen.” 

Accipiter  velox.  A single  example  seen  near  Ketchum  on  November  13. 

Buteo  swainsoni.  Common  throughout  all  the  region  I covered.  Several 
were  caught  in  steel  traps  set  for  mink  along  Rook’s  Creek.  On  October  31  I 
flushed  one  from  the  thick  willows  on  Spring  Creek  wdiere  it  had  killed  a Rich- 
ardson Grouse  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  a meal.  A charge  of  no.  8 shot 
stopped  any  more  such  killings  and  added  another  specimen  to  my  list. 

Aquila  chrysaetos.  A single  bird  seen  October  29  near  Ketchum,  hunting 
rabbits  over  the  sage  plains.  I saw^  no  more  in  the  mountains  but  was  told  that 
several  pairs  breed  along  Spring  Creek.  I saw  a nest  on  a high  cliff  on  Baker 
Creek,  where  Mr.  Zanchie,  a trapper,  told  me  a pair  nested  during  the  summer 
of  1910. 

Bubo  virginianus  pallescens.  Fairly  common  throughout  the  timbered 
sections.  I heard  the  call  of  this  species  very  often  during  my  trip,  and  one  was 
collected  on  Wood  River  November  21. 

Ceryle  alcyon.  Several  seen  along  Wfood  River  during  November  and 
December.  A telephone  wire  across  the  river  a few  miles  below  Ketchum  was 
a favorite  perch  for  one  of  these  fishermeii.  I have  seen  them  dive  into  the  icy 
water  when  the  thermometer  registered  zero. 

Dryobates  villosus  monticola.  Common  along  the  various  streams  in  the 
spruce  forests,  but  not  seen  in  the  cottonwoods  along  Wood  River. 

Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.  Common  in  the  aspen  and  cottonwood 
thickets  along  Wood  River,  but  not  seen  in  the  spruce  forests  anywhere  in  the 
mountains. 

Picoides  americanus  dorsalis.  Only  three  seen,  all  in  the  Hudsonian  Zone. 
One  taken  November  3 at  about  7500  feet. 

Phloeotomus  pileatus  abieticola.  Fairly  common  in  the  forests  along 
Spring  Creek.  They  keep  well  up  on  the  ridges  and  are  seldom  seen  in  the  can- 
yons. 

Pica  pica  hudsonia.  Common  in  the  mountains  about  all  mines  and 
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camps.  At  the  Boston  Mine  several  Magpies  were  seen  about  the  hog  pen  every 
day.  Several  were  caught  in  meat-baited  traps  set  for  flying  squirrels. 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis.  Not  common.  One  taken  November  3 at 
the  hog  pen  of  the  Boston  Mine,  where  it  had  come  to  steal  scraps  from  the  hogs, 
and  one  shot  on  Boyle  Mountain,  November  5. 

Cyanicitta  stelleri  annectens.  Several  were  seen  along  Rook’s  Creek,  and 
they  were  regular  visitors  to  the  hog  pen  at  the  Boston  Mine.  None  recorded 
from  Wood  River  Valley. 

Nucifraga  Columbiana.  Common  everywhere  throughout  the  range.  Often 
a dozen  were  seen  during  a few  hours  tramp,  lx)th  in  the  spruce  timber  on  the 
mountains  and  along  Wood  River  in  the  cottonwoods.  They,  in  company  with 
the  Magpies,  were  daily  visitors  to  the  Boston  Mine,  feeding  on  scraps  of  meat 
stolen  from  the  hog  pen.  On  November  10  I hid  in  a thicket  of  pine  on  Boyle 
Mountain  and  “squeaked”  up  four  Nutcrackers  within  a few  feet  of  me.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  learn  where  the  noise  came  from,  and  I kept  them  around 
for  half  an  hour  before  one  of  them  located  me ; then  with  harsh  cries  the  four 
left  the  neighborhood  without  a moment’s  hesitation.  Several  were  caught  in 
meat-baited  traps  set  for  flying  squirrels  and  weasels  at  8000  feet  elevation. 

Pinicola  enucleator  montana.  First  seen  November  2,  on  a high  wind 
sw'ept  ridge  above  Baker  Creek ; then  becoming  more  common  until  December  10. 
During  December  several  were  taken  in  the  willow  thickets  along  Wood  River 
at  6000  feet  elevation. 

Carpodacus  cassini.  Observed  several  on  Spring  Creek  trail  west  of 
Ketchum,  October  27. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Common  in  the  pine  and  spruce  belt  all  over 
the  range,  where  they  were  feeding  on  seeds  of  coniferous  trees.  Several  large 
hocks  were  seen  on  the  high  ridges  above  Baker  Creek  during  November. 

Loxia  leucoptera.  A single  example  secured  November  6 in  company 
with  a large  flock  of  L.  c.  minor,  on  Rook’s  Creek  at  7000  feet  elevation. 

Acanthis  linaria  linaria.  Only  one  seen.  On  November  16,  during  a heavy 
snow  storm,  an  adult  male  of  this  species  came  to  the  camp  yard  at  the  Boston 
^lihe  and  fed  about  the  stables  for  some  time. 

Junco  hyemalis  connectens.  Common  along  Spring  Creek  on  October  27. 
As  the  snow  grew  deeper  this  species  moved  down  Wood  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Hailey,  at  about  5500  feet  elevation. 

Melospiza  melodia  montana.  Several  seen  along  Wood  River  in  Decem- 
ber. They  frequent  the  warm  spring  flats,  and  get  an  abundance  of  insect  food 
from  the  muddy  ground.  Often  seen  feeding  in  the  shallow  water,  while  on  all 
sides  the  snow  was  piled  four  feet  deep. 

Passer  domesticus.  A small  flock  stayed  about  the  stage  barn  at  Ketchum 
all  the  time  I was  there.  Mr.  Baxter,  the  hotel-keeper,  told  me  that  several  were 
found  frozen  on  his  porch  during  the  winter  of  1909. 

Bombycilla  garrula.  First  seen  November  9,  when,  during  a thick  snow- 
storm, I took  a male  on  Rook’s  Creek,  at  7000  feet.  On  November  22  I saw  a 
flock  of  eighteen  in  the  town  of  Hailey,  on  Wood  River.  They  were  feeding  on 
dried  and  frozen  apples  that  were  still  on  the  trees. 

Lanius  borealis.  A single  example  seen  on  Rook’s  Creek  November  13. 

Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor.  Common  on  all  the  streams  throughout  the 
range,  a dozen  or  more  staying  below  the  warm  springs  in  Spring  Creek  during 
December.  Several  times  as  I made  my  way  through  the  willows  on  snow-shoe.s. 
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muffled  to  the  ears  to  keep  out  the  biting  frost  of  zero  weather,  I have  heard  this 
little  fellow’s  beautiful  ringing  song  above  the  roar  of  the  icy  waters. 

Certhia  familiaris  montana.  A few  seen  in  the  pine  and  spruce  belt,  but 
nowise  common.  One  taken  on  Rook’s  Creek,  7500  feet,  November  3. 

Sitta  carolinensis  nelsoni.  Seen  occasionally  through  the  Canadian  and 
Hudsonian  zones,  but  not  common. 

Sitta  canadensis.  Common  wherever  spruce  and  pine  timber  is  found, 
usually  in  company  with  Penthestes  gambeli  gambeli. 

Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrionalis.  Common  along  Wood  River  in 
the  willow  and  aspen  thickets,  but  never  seen  in  the  coniferous  belt. 

Penthestes  gambeli  gambeli.  This  and  the  next  species  were  the  most 
common  birds  in  any  part  of  the  mountains,  outnumbering  all  other  species  three 
to  one.  On  October  31  I was  on  Boyle  Mountain  at  about  8000  feet  elevation, 
and  I spent  about  an  hour  with  a flock  of  this  species  that  numbered  well  over 
one  hundred  individuals. 

Regulus  satrapa  olivaceus.  Common  everywhere  in  suitable  forests.  It 
was  a pleasing  sight  to  see  these  little  mites  searching  the  trunk  and  inner 
branches  of  the  spruce  trees  that  were  laden  to  the  breaking  point  with  snow. 
They  appeared  all  unmindful  of  the  intense  cold. 

Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus.  A single  individual  seen  along  Spring 
Creek  October  27. 


FROM  FIELD  AND  STUDY 

Breeding  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  in  Marin  County,  California. — While  never 
resident,  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  (Cohonba  f.  fasciata)  was  formerly  intermittently  abund- 
ant in  portions  of  Marin  County,  California.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  flocks  of  a hundred 
or  so  in  the  fall  or  winter  when  food  conditions  seemed  to  attract  them,  and  was  usually 
quite  numerous  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  birds  would  then  be  in  evidence  from  April 
to  July,  and  might  be  seen  picking  up  stray  kernels  in  the  fields  just  planted  with  forage 
corn.  Or,  later,  when  elder  berries  were  ripe  they  would  come  in  small  flocks  and  feed  in 
the  tops  of  the  elder  bushes.  It  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  bred  here  in  those  days,  yet 
with  all  the  deer  hunting,  range  riding  and  deliberate  searching  for  nests  we  never  had 
any  actual  evidence  of  this,  excepting  once,  when  a bird  was  seen  carrying  material  for  a 
nest  into  a fir  forest,  though  the  nest  was  not  discovered. 

This  pigeon  is  becoming  scarcer  all  the  time,  and,  while  an  occasional  small  flock  is 
seen  in  this  neighborhood,  it  never  appears  in  such  numbers  as  it  did  thirty,  or  even  twenty 
years  ago,  and  hence  it  seems  singular  that  the  first  breeding  record  for  this  locality  should 
have  been  made  only  this  summer,  when  but  few  are  left  in  evidence.  This  record  was  made 
purely  by  accident,  the  bird  having  been  flushed  from  its  nest  when  the  writer  was  survey- 
ing a line  through  a forest  of  second-growth  timber  on  a steep  hillside  at  Lagunitas,  near 
San  Geronimo,  Marin  County,  on  July  30,  1912. 

The  nest,  of  small  twigs  loosely  laid  together  and  closely  resembling  that  of  a Mourning 
Dove,  though  naturally  a little  larger,  was  on  an  overhanging  branch  of  a California  lilac 
(Ccanothus  thyrsiflorus)  extending  over  a steep  rocky  place  that  was  rather  more  open 
than  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  nest  was  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
single  egg  it  contained  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  incubation,  the  embryo  being  probably 
within  three  days  of  breaking  the  shell. 

At  times  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon,  possibly  on  account  of  unfavorable  food  conditions  in 
its  natural  haunts,  gathers  in  large  flocks  in  certain  localities,  and  it  then  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  the  hunter.  Possibly  also  there  are  localities  where  it  breeds  in  numbers 
and  may  easily  be  shot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  fine  bird  is  certainly  and  surely  being  de- 
stroyed faster  than  it  breeds,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  be  given  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection, and  listed  with  game  birds.— Joseph  Mailliard. 

Some  1912  Spring  Notes  from  Southern  California.- ilA'rtrrfu  americana.  Wood 
Ibis.  On  May  18  I saw  a single  bird  of  this  species  feeding  in  a small  pond  within  a hun- 
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dred  feet  of  a house  in  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles.  I believe  this  is  the  earliest  recorded 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  this  section  in  the  spring. 

Zonotrichia  Icitcophrys  gambeli.  Gainbel  Sparrow.  Guy  C.  Rich  saw  an  adult  bird  of 
this  species  at  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles  County,  May  14. 

Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager.  This  bird,  always  more  or  less  irregular  in 
its  movements  in  this  locality,  has  appeared  in  the  coast  district  of  southern  California  this 
spring  in  unusual  numbers  and  remained  considerably  later  than  usual.  Antonin  Jay  noted 
them  daily  in  his  garden  in  Los  Angeles  from  early  April  until  May  17  and  saw  a single 
adult  male  in  the  same  locality  as  late  as  May  21.  J.  E.  Law  found  them  plentiful  at  Holly- 
wood until  May  14  and  Guy  C.  Rich  saw  a pair  in  the  same  vicinity  May  19.  In  a Los 
Angeles  daily  paper  dated  May  13,  the  correspondent  from  Ventura  notes  the  abundance  of 
the  species  in  Ventura  and  vicinity. 

Deiidroica  townscndi.  Townsend  Warbler.  Unusually  plentiful  in  migration  this  spring. 
I found  it  common  near  Newport,  Orange  County,  May  12,  and  Antonin  Jay  found  it 
plentiful  in  the  willow  regions  near  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  County,  as  late  as  May  18. — 
G.  Willett. 


Fig.  79.  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF*SCOTT  SPARROW;  HUACHUCA 
MOUNTAINS,  ARIZONA 

Breeding  of  the  Scott  Sparrow. — The  mountains  of  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  are 
inhabited  by  very  few  species  of  the  sparrow  family.  The  fingers  of  one  hand  would  num- 
ber them  all. 

The  Scott  Sparrow  (Z iinophila  nificcps  scotti)  is  the  most  common  one  found  really 
up  in  the  mountains,  aside  from  the  Arizona  Junco  (Jtinco  phaconotns  palliatiis).  These 
birds  are  rarely  found  above  6800  feet  altitude,  overlapping  the  zone  occupied  by  the  junco, 
which  extends  down  to  about  5800  feet ; and  are  most  common  on  the  scantily  covered  lower 
ridges  and  foothills,  where  scattering  oaks,  madrona,  and  scrubby  mountain  mahogany  are 
the  only  trees,  together  with  plenty  of  bear  grass  and  mescal  plants.  They  much  prefer 
slopes  with  a southerly  exposure. 

During  May,  their  scolding  notes  and  poor  little  song  are  to  be  heard  constantly,  when 
one  is  in  the  right  localities.  The  birds  keep  pretty  well  out  of  sight,  but  if  the  observer 
will  sit  down  and  keep  quiet,  he  will  hear  the  leaves  rustle  and,  by  watching,  presently  see 
one  hopping  along,  in  and  out  among  the  bunches  of  grass  and  dead  brush.  At  such  times 
they  may  be  seen  chasing  one  another  about  like  a pair  of  Canyon  Towhees,  uttering  a 
similar  chattering  note. 
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Fresh  eggs  may  be  looked  for  after  the  20th  of  May  though  some  pairs  breed  much 
earlier.  I found  one  nest  containing  three  newly  hatched  young  May  25.  The  young  did 
not  appear  to  be  over  a day  or  two  old,  yet  I heard  them  cheeping  at  a distance  of  about  a 
rod,  and  by  following  the  sound,  located  the  nest. 

No  amount  of  watching  on  my  part  has  ever  enabled  me  to  locate  a nest  being  built. 
I have  found  a number  of  occupied  nests,  but  it  has  always  been  by  flushing  the  bird  as  I 
passed  close  by.  The  first  week  of  June  is  the  height  of  the  nesting  season.  The  male  sings 
quite  continuously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  latter  is  built  of  grass  and  lined  with 
fine  grass,  closely  resembling  the  nest  of  the  Arizona  Junco,  but  better  built.  The  eggs  are 
pure  white,  usually  three  in  number.  They  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  eggs  of  the  Junco, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  immaculate  specimens  of  the  latter  by  this  difference  in  size, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  show  no  trace  of  a blue  shading  as  Juncos’  eggs  always  do. 

When  flushed  from  the  nest  the  bird  flies  silently  away,  close  to  the  ground,  until  the 
shelter  of  a bush  is  reached.  Then  she  begins  to  scold  vigorously  but  does  not  come  back 
near  the  nest.  When  the  young  begin  to  fly,  both  parents  are  kept  busy  supplying  them 
with  food,  which  they  demand  most  vociferously.  At  this  time  both  the  adults  are  very 
solicitous  and  set  up  a terrible  scolding  if  the  young  are  approached  at  all  closely.  The 
nest  is  carefully  concealed  under  a rock  overhung  with  dead  grass,  or  under  the  leaves 
of  a mescal  plant.  The  nest,  of  which  a photograph  accompanies  this  article  (see  fig.  79), 
was  found  May  24,  1907,  and  is  typical  in  every  respect.  Incubation  was  advanced. — F.  C. 
Willard. 

White-winged  Dove  in  the  San  Diegan  District. — I have  recently  examined  a 
mounted  specimen  of  the  White-winged  Dove  (Melopelia  asiatica  trudeaui)  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Escondido.  The  bird  was  shot  at  a point  not  over  five 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet.  The  locality  is  about  ten 
miles  due  west  from  Escondido  in  an  air  line. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  specimen  is  a bird-of-the-year,  as  there  is  a rusty  tinge 
at  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  It  was  in  company  with  Mourning  Doves,  but  seemed  to  feel 
out  of  place. 

As  to  the  date  of  capture,  Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was  three  weeks  before  the  quail  season 
opened  last  year  (1911).  That  would  bring  it  about  September  25. — Joseph  Dixon. 

Paroquet  Auklet  in  Humboldt  County.— Buzz-z-z-z-z Bang!  Was  the  way  one 

Andy  Aiton  described  the  first  appearance  of  this  little  auklet.  It  was  about  8 o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  February  7,  1909,  near  the  corner  of  First  and  E Streets,  Eureka,  California. 
Mr.  Aiton  was  standing  on  the  street  in  front  of  his  barber-shop,  when  a whirl  of  wings 
and  a sharp  crack,  was  followed  by  the  dropping  of  a Paroquet  Auklet  (CyclorrhyncJms 
psiftacitlus)  to  the  street  from  above. 

It  was  a dark  stormy  night;  the  drizzling  rain  growing  into  a dense  fog,  with  a strong 
wind  blowing,  turned  the  night  into  a dreary  haze.  The  auklet  was  evidently  lost,  and, 
probably  attracted  by  the  street  lights,  flew  blindly  against  an  overhead  telephone  wire, 
thereby  stunning  itself  and  causing  it  to  fall  to  the  street  below.  On  picking  it  up,  Mr. 
Aiton  found  the  bird  alive. 

He  gave  the  bird  to  a local  taxidermist,  who  after  skinning  it,  failed  to  ascertain  the 
sex.  I secured  the  skin  in  its  fresh  state  and  afterwards  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith, 
in  whose  mounted  collection  it  was  placed. 

1 his  is  probably  the  second  record  and  the  sixth  specimen,  of  the  rare  little  Paroquet 
Auklet  for  the  state  of  California. — C.  I.  Clay. 

An  Elevated  Camp.— Last  spring  I wanted  to  lead  the  simple  life  close  to  nature 
l,)y  camping  out,  and  built  the  usual  camp  on  the  ground,  but  hogs  and  cattle,  besides  skunks 
and  rattlesnakes,  run  free  about  here.  The  accompanying  photo  shows  the  alternative 
chosen  in  preference  to  building  a fence  around  the  tent;  and  such  a camp  has  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  ground  camp.  The  platform,  if  anything,  is  easier  built  than  a “hog-tight” 
fence,  as  isTisually  done  here;  I never  heard  of  a “skunk-tight”  fence  being  attempted.  Pos- 
sibly the  yarns  about  skunks  are  stretched,  as  they  never  bothered  me.  If  food  is  not  drop- 
ped on  the  ground,  rats  and  mice  are  much  less  troublesome,  as  they  apparently  do  not 
climb  oak  trees  in  search  of  food ; and  ants  are  entirely  eliminated  by  painting  a ring  of 
kerosene,  or  smearing  pitch  around  the  main  poles  between  tent  and  points  of  support.  The 
platform  is  about  eight  by  sixteen  feet. 

The  available  dry  space  is  more  than  doubled,  and  I have  shelves  and  a punching  bag 
on  the  “first  floor”,  and  considerable  chemical  apparatus  to  occupy  my  time  profitably  dur- 
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ing  stormy  weather.  A pyramid  miners’  tent  covering  a space  of  six  and  one  half  by  seven 
feet  was  found  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  all  purposes.  The  floor  is  of  boards  and  has  a 
trap  door,  so  that  wet  coat  and  hat  may  be  removed  below  and  left  there,  the  tent  being 
entered  by  a ladder.  We  had  a snow  storm  just  after  putting  this  up,  and  it  was  very  much 
less  damp,  and  with  better  ventilation  than  any  ground  camp  I have  occupied,  as  the  snow 
fell  away,  instead  of  piling  up  around  the  tent. 

A brush  fence  is  often  built  around  tents  here,  but  in  hot  weather  this  increases  the  heat, 
besides  causing  danger  from  fire.  My  camp  was  safe  and  very  comfortable  in  the  hottest 
weather,  as  the  brush  was  cut  and  burned  for  fifty  feet  all  around,  making  it  practically  fire- 
proof. 

It  has  caused  more  or  less  local  comment,  one  remark  being  that  it  must  be  tiresome 
to  live  in  such  a small  space,  which  of  course  cannot  cause  anytliing  but  a smile  from  a, 
field  ornithologist.  The  weather  here  is  mostly  fine,  if  windy,  so  that  I have  “all  out  of 
doors”  to  live  in.  I simply  sleep  and  occasionally  work  in  the  tent,  the  "kitchen”  being  at 
a little  distance  and  roofed  over  with  boards. 

The  wildest  available  locality  was  selected,  my  judgment  of  the  place  being  confirmed 
by  a pftir  of  Pileated  Woodpeckers  raising  their  brood  nearby.  The  nest  was  certainly  not 


Fig.  80.  AERIAL  CAMP  IN  THE  WOODS  OF  SOUTHERN  OREGON, 

AS  CONTRIVED  BY  C.  W.  BOWLES 

more  than  200  yards  away,  yet  I was  never  able  to  catch  them  going  to  it.  They  seemed 
to  take  special  delight  in  parading  their  young  in  Indian  file,  on  all  the  trees  around  my 
camp,  as  often  on  the  trees  supporting  it  as  anywhere  else.  From  May  15  to  20  seems  to  be 
about  the  best  time  for  nearly  fresh  eggs  in  this  lattitude. 

The  camp  was  in  a stretch  of  heavy  oak,  fir  and  pine  timber  one  mile  long  and  a half 
mile  wide,  on  a level  bench  near  a steep  bank,  about  fifty  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  the  Illinois  River  and  a large  swamp  covered  with  pines,  cottonwoods  and  brush. 
Monotony  at  night  was  dispelled  by  all  kinds  of  noises,  great  horned,  screech  and  pigmy 
owls  being  conspicuous,  but  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  pair  each  of  the  first  and  last 
named. 

Late  in  the  summer  what  were  probably  a pair  of  long  ears  (had  a glimpse  of  one  in 
daylight)  kept  up  their  cries  for  hours  at  a time.  It  seemed  like  the  harsh  grinding  of  the 
brake  on  a heavy  cart  wheel  going  down  hill,  but  was  in  single,  monotonous  notes,  about 
every  forty  to  sixty  seconds,  and  sounded  like  “creak — creak— creak”,  ad  lib.,  as  the  doctors 
say.  The  pigmys  at  first  started  calling  pretty  much  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
finally  the  sound  started  every  evening  from  aliout  the  same  place  for  one  of  each  series  of 
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notes.  One,  probably  the  male's,  was  a very  high  pitched  staccato  affair,  and  the  other 
similar  but  much  lower,  softer  and  more  liquid.  The  soft  notes  finally  started  in  one  place 
about  200  yards  away,  but  for  some  reason  this  fact  did  not  dawn  on  me  until  it  was  too 
late  to  see  if  a nest  might  be  located  by  waiting  every  evening  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ap- 
parent location.  The  other  bird  appeared  to  roost  in  one  place  most  of  the  time,  but  not 
always,  and  much  farther  off.  Both  were  in  the  heavy  timber  away  from  the  open  stretches. 

High  up  on  the  Big  Elder  Trail,  leading  from  Waldo,  Oregon,  to  Althouse  Creek, 
another  owl  was  heard,  apparently  not  a variation  of  the  great  horned  owl’s  call,  although 
it  must  have  been  a large  owl.  The  notes  were  "Hoot — hoot-toot — hoo-oo-o-o-o”.  The  long 
dashes  represent  pauses  of  fully  two  seconds  each,  the  first  three  notes  being  very  short 
and  sharp,  while  the  last  was 
prolonged  for  about  a second, 
making  each  song  (?)  last 
about  five  seconds.  This  was 
the  regular  call  and  never 
varied  on  the  two  or  three  occa- 
sions that  I passed  there  at 
night. 

In  the  dark  I traveled  by 
feeling  the  trail  with  my  feet 
in  the  inky  darkness  of  the  big- 
fir  timber:  it  is  curious  that  it 
is  possible  to  walk  ciuite  fast 
that  way,  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  trail  being  so  much 
softer  in  the  woods  and  rougher 
in  rocky  places,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  instantly  noticeable  to 
the  feet  if  the  trail  is  left. 

Several  pairs  of  Heimit 
Thrushes  kept  the  "desolate 
woods”  anything  but  desolate 
around  my  camp  during  the 
day,  but  I have  never  yet  heard 
a Willow  Thrush — that  is  if 
the  note  is  anything  like  the 
Wilson  Thrush.  Capen  de- 
scribes this  as  being  like  the 
sound  made  when  a marble  is 
rolled  around  in  a big  iron  ket- 
tle, which  seems  to  me  not  a 
bad  description,  as,  although 
the  sound  varies,  it  lacks  the 
sharp  change  of  other  thrush 
notes  that  I have  heard.  Her- 
mit and  Black-throated  Gray 
warblers  were  also  conspicuous 
neighbors  around  my  camp,  but 
most  of  the  birds  of  this 
section  prefei  more  open 


Fig.  81.  C.  W.  BOWI,ES’  CAMP  AT  KERBY,  OREGON, 
jiN  SUMMER,  SHOWING  DETAIEED  CONSTRUCTION 


Hummingbirds  also  nest  in  the  l)ig  timber,  probably  more  often  than  anywhere  else, 
judo-ino-  from'’the  number  of  males,  although  I have  found  only  three  nests.  One  was  about 
one\undred  feet  from  my  tent,  forty  feet  from  the  ground  in  one  of  the  largest  firs ; it  was 
about  twenty  feet  out  on  a small  twig  and  beneath  a large  branch.  Males  killed  by  a cat 
in  Kerby  were  Rufous,  making  it  probable  that  the  nest  near  camp  belonged  to  that  species 
althouo-li  the  male  was  not  seen  during  the  whole  season.  The  special  attraction  of  the 
neighborhood  to  the  female  was  the  large  pile  of  ashes  left  from  the  brush  I had  burned. 
Apparently  she  came  at  least  five  times  every  day  throughout  the  nesting  season,  as  I was 
seldom  at  camp  without  at  least  one  visit.  On  each  occasion  she  would  dip  down  into  the 
ashes  five  or  six  times  and  pick  up  a mouthful,  once  about  six  feet  from  me.  Apparently  it 
was  ashes  she  wanted  and  not  small  specks  of  charcoal.  I was  sorely  tempted  to  shoot  her 
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to  settle  this  point.  At  each  dive,  the  suggestion  of  a violent  tornado  in  miniature,  as  shown 
by  the  dust  of  the  ashes,  was  very  striking. — Chakles  W.  Bowles. 

Egrets  in  California. — As  the  total  extinction  of  the  Egret  (Hcrodias  cgi'ctta)  and 
the  Snowy  Egret  {Egrctta  caudidissima  candidissima)  has  been  prophesied,  the  following 
records  should  be  of  interest.  A trip  into  the  marsh  lands  southeast  of  Los  Banos,  Merced 
County,  California,  on  July  11,  1912,  revealed  the  fact  that  these  two  birds  still  exist  in 
small  numbers  in  this  state. 

A flock  of  seventeen  egrets  was  first  noted.  'I'he  birds  were  first  seen  quietly  standing 
about  in  an  open  marshy  field.  On  nearer  approach  they  took  flight  and  were  seen  to 
settle  down  in  a field  some  distance  away.  Later,  a lone  Snowy  Egret  was  seen  wading 
about  in  water  about  a foot  deep.  Still  kiter  in  the  day,  three  Egrets  and  two  Snowy 
Egrets  were  seen  feeding  together.  The  aigrettes,  the  valuable  feathers  which  caused 
the  near  extinction  of  these  birds,  could  be  seen.  In  no  case  would  the  large  egrets  permit 
one  to  approach  nearer  than  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  lone  Snowy  Egret  was  approached 
within  a distance  of  a hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  Fulvous  Tree-duck  (Dcudrocygna  bicolor)  was  the  bird  most  abundant  in  the  local- 
ity. Other  water  and  shore  birds  noted  were:  Pied-billed  Grebe  (Podilyinbus  podiccps), 
Forster  Tern  (Sterna  forstcri).  Black  Tern  (Hydrochclidon  nigra  sunuainensis) , Ruddy 
Duck  (Erismatura  jainaiccnsis) , Bittern  (Botaurus  Icntiginosus ) , Least  Bittern  (Ixobrychus 
cxilis),  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardca  hcrodias  hcrodias) , Anthony  Green  Heron  (Butorides 
z’ircsccns  aiithonyi) , Florida  Gallinule  {Gallintila  galcata),  Coot  (Fulica  aniericana) , Avocet 
(Recurvirostra  amcricana).  Black-necked  Stilt  (H imautopus  nicxicanus) , and  Killdeer 
(Oxycchiis  vocifenis) . 

A Great  Blue  Heron  picked  up  beneath  the  wires  of  an  electric  pow'er  line,  where  it  had 
evidently  accidentally  killed  itself,  furnished  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  economic  value  of 
this  bird.  The  stomach  of  this  particular  individual  contained  two  large  gophers  (Thoniomys 
angularis) , still  undigested.  Considering  the  time  of  digestion  one  would  naturally  infer 
from  this,  that  these  birds  must  need  a minimum  daily  food  supply'  of  an  equivalent  of  two 
gophers.  A complete  knowledge  as  to  the  average  number  of  gophers  taken  by  one  of  these 
birds  in  a day  would  furnish  interesting  evidence  as  to  their  money  value  to  the  rancher. 
The  patience  displayed  by  one  of  these  birds  as  it  watches  a gopher  hole  in  an  alfalfa  field, 
and  the  cleverness  shown  in  catching  the  rodent  when  it  puts  in  an  appearance,  have  become 
topics  of  conversation  by  many  observing  ranchers  of  the  state. — H.  C.  Bryant. 

Blue  Jay  Imitating  Song  of  Brown  Thrasher On  July  4,  a hot,  sultry  day,  while 

seated  near  an  open  window,  a Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata)  was  seen  to  alight  on  a bush 
within  twenty  feet,  and  was  observed  to  sing  softly  a song  distinctly  resembling  that  of  the 
Brown  Thrasher.  Dr.  Craig  Thoms  and  I both  saw  its  throat  moving  as  it  sang  and  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  notes.  It  was  softer  and  lacked  the  “ring” 
but  was  almost  as  pretty  a song  as  the  Brown  Thrasher’s  own. 

Dr.  Thoms  relates  that  some  ten  years  ago  on  a similar  hot  afternoon  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  he  saw  and  heard  a Blue  Jay  sing  just  outside  of  an  open  window.  That  time,  though, 
the  song  was  brief  and  didn’t  distinctly  suggest  that  of  any  other  common  species. — S.  S. 
ViSHER. 

The  Northern  Brown  Towhee. — In  1899,  Richard  C.  McGregor  ( Bull.  Cooper  Orn. 
Club  I,  page  11)  gave  the  name  Pipilo  fiiscus  carolac  to  what  he  at  the  time  regarded  as  a 
separable  form  of  the  brown  towhee  from  northern  California  (type  from  Battle  Creek, 
Shasta  County)  ; and  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee.  Subsequently  sev- 
eral writers,  including  McGregor  himself,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  assigned 
characters,  and  the  name  was  dropped  from  the  A.  O.  U.  List. 

Some  material  has  lately  come  into  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
which  seems  to  me  to  establish  adequate  grounds  for  reinstating  carolac  as  a valid  sub- 
species. The  material  representing  carolac  is  as  follows;  Kerby,  Josephine  County,  Oregon, 
two  (nos.  17201,17202)  ; California:  Helena,  Trinity  County,  one  (no.  17359);  Tower 
House,  Shasta  County,  two  (nos.  17360-17361);  Tehama,  Tehama  County,  ten  (nos.  22856, 
22871-22879)  ; Winslow,  Glenn  County,  five  (nos.  22880-22884)  ; Chico,  Butte  Ciouuty,  two 
(nos.  22869,  22870)  ; (Droville,  Butte  County,  one  (no.  22868)  ; Marysville  Buttes,  Sutter 
County,  two  (nos.  22866,  22867);  Carbondale,  Amador  County,  five  (nos.  22860-22864): 
Galt,  Sacramento  County,  one  (no.  22865). 

Specimens  from  the  latter  two  localities  approach  Pipilo  crissalis  scnicula,  and  others, 
from  the  rim  of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  are  best  referred  to  that  form,  the  known 
range  of  which  is  hereby  extended  accordingly.  Pipilo  crissalis  crissalis  is  thus  to  he  consid- 
ered as  restricted  to  the  coast  region  of  west-central  California. 

The  characters  separating  carolac  from  crissalis,  are  slightly  larger  size,  and  paler,  more 
slaty  and  less  brownish,  coloration.  From  scnicula,  carolac  differs  in  decidedly  larger  size 
and  deeper,  slaty-brown,  tones  of  coloration.  The  two  skins  of  carolac  from  Kerby,  Oregon, 
(presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bowles),  show  the  extreme  of  large  size. — 
J.  GRtNNELL. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

This  issue  is  concluded  with  the  annual 
“Club  Roster”.  It  shows  the  membership  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  on  September 
1,  1912,  to  be  410  in  the  active  class,  and  six 
in  the  honorary  class.  We  would  be  glad  of 
information  as  to  any  errors  in  spelling,  or 
changes  in  address,  so  that  the  Secretary’s 
list  may  be  perfected  accordingly. 

By  the  election  of  Mr.  Frank  Stephens  to 
Honorary  membership  in  the  Cooper  Club, 
just  distinction  has  been  conferred  upon  a 
man  who  is  closely  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ornithology  of  the  southwest.  As 
set  forth  in  the  Club’s  minutes  on  a subse- 
quent page,  Mr.  Stephens  may  be  fairly  credit- 
ed with  having  obtained  a large  part  of  the  first 
information  in  regard  to  many  of  the  birds 
peculiar  to  Arizona  and  southern  California. 
This  field-work  was  carried  on,  too,  at  a time 
when  conditions  made  it  far  more  difficult 
than  we  now  can  realize. 

Cooper  Club  members  will  have  noted  with 
approval  the  new  seal  appearing  on  the  title 
pages  of  Avifauna  numbers  7 and  8.  This 
design  was  executed  and  presented  to‘  the 
Club  by  the  one-time  editor  of  The  Condor, 
Mr.  Walter  K.  Fisher,  who  thus  registers  his 
continued  loyalty  to  the  Club’s  welfare. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Wyman,  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  spent 
the  month  of  June  in  the  high  mountains  of 
central  and  northeastern  Idaho,  collecting- 
birds  and  mammals  for  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

Albert  H.  Frost,  for  some  years  a Cooper 
Club  member,  and  always  an  enthusiastic  de- 


votee of  oology,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  January  27,  1912.  Mr.  Frost  vis- 
ited California  in  1898,  and  at  that  time  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known  to  many  of 
the  bird  students  on  this  coast. 

SHALL  CALIFORNIA  HAVE  A 
“NO-SALE  OF  AMERICAN  DUCKS” 
LAW? 

The  report  of  an  Ohio  State  Senate  Com- 
mittee for  1857,  contains  the  following : 

“ The  passenger  pigeon  needs  no  protection. 
Wonderfully  prolific,  having  the  vast  forests 
of  the  North  as  its  breeding  grounds,  travel- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  food,  it 
is  here  today  and  elsewhere  tomorrow,  and 
no  ordinary  destruction  can  lessen  them  or 
be  missed  from  the  myriads  that  are  yearly 
produced.” 

Note  the  following  from  the  same  report : 

“The  snipe  needs  no  protection.  It  does 
not  breed  in  Ohio,  but  merely  tarries  a while 
in  its  migration  to  the  breeding  grounds  in  the 
extreme  North.  The  snipe,  too,  like  the  pig- 
eon, will  take  care  of  itself,  and  its  yearly 
numbers  cannot  be  materially  lessened  by  the 
gun.” 

After  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then,  we  are  in  a position  to  realize  how 
short-sighted  the  American  people  have  been 
in  the  matter  of  adequate  and  timely  protec- 
tion of  wild  life.  It  is  furthermore  clearly 
apparent  that  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  fore- 
sight has  been  the  easy  but  erroneous  belief 
in  the  inexhaustibility  of  our  wild  game.  But 
why  discuss  a matter  so  clear  to  every  one? 

In  the  official  “Hearings”  (1912)  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Forest 
Reservations  and  Game,  to  which  the  McLean 
bill  providing  for  Federal  protection  of  mig- 
ratory birds  was  referred,  our  own  Senator 
Perkins  (California)  said;  “On  the  Pacific 
Coast  they  sa}^  game  birds  are  increasing.” 
Suggestions  heard  from  other  quarters  in- 
dicate the  prevailing  dense  ignorance  con- 
cerning this  important  matter.  Competent 
testimony  from  many  points  in  the  state  has 
it  that  every  game  bird,  with  the  exception 
of  quail  in  certain  localities,  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  numbers. 

The  ducks  are  going  down  with  such  speed 
that  two  species,  the  Red-head  and  Wood 
Duck,  are  now  facing  extinction.  All  this 
while  the  Army  of  Destruction  is  increasing; 
means  of  rapid  transit  from  city  to  hunting 
grounds  are  being  perfected ; shot  guns  are 
becoming  continually  more  highly  efficient 
killing  machines ; and  the  waste  land  suitable 
to  wild  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
stricted. 

New  York  and  Massachussetts  now  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  sale  of  American-killed 
wild  game  of  any  kind.  Shall  we  in  Califor- 
nia put  through  a law  of  this  kind,  or  shall 
we  be  listed  with  those  other  states  and  coun- 
tries in  the  “It  might  have  been”  column?  _ 

Every  Cooper  Club  member  should  realize 
that  the  cause  is  one  which  issues  a pointed 
challenge  to  every  nature-lover.  What  can 
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the  individual  do?  Become  a center 
of  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
our  remnant  of  wild  life,  and  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  more  and'  better  laws  and  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  those  now  existent. 

“The  wild  life  of  today  is  not  wholly  ours, 
to  dispose  of  as  we  please.  It  has  been  given 
to  us  in  trust.  We  must  account  for  it  to 
those  who  come  after  us  and  audit  our  rec- 
ords.”— W.  P.  Taylor. 

MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB 
MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

May. — The  May  meeting  of  the  Cooper  Or- 
nithological Club  was  called  to  order  in  the 
committee  room  of  the  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art,  with  Mr.  Willett  in  the  chair 
and  the  following  members  present : Howell, 
Lamb,  Willett,  Antonin  Jay,  Alphonse  Jay, 
Zahn,  Davis,  Daggett,  Rich,  and  Miller.  The 
following  ladies  were  visitors:  Miss  Mary  H. 
Hainline,  Denver,  Colorado;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bev- 
en,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Miss  F.  M.  Shields, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  chairman  appointed  Mr.  Miller  as  sec- 
retary pro  tern.  The  minutes  of  the  April 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  On  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Lamb,  the  secretary  was  instruc- 
ted to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  club 
electing  to  membership  the  following  appli- 
cants, as  proposed  at  the  April  meeting : — 
Kate  W.  McGraw,  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Asa 
W.  Chandler,  L.  K.  Tevis,  and  Geo.  Wood. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Harmon  was 
proposed  for  membership  in  the  club,  the  ap- 
plication to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  club.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  Garrett  Newkirk  of  Pasadena  was  read 
and  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Daggett  was  ac- 
cepted. Announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frost  was  read  and  was  referred  to 
the  secretary  for  publication  in  The  Condor. 

Letters  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Club  regarding  pro- 
tection of  wild  life  of  the  state  were  read, 
and  freely  and  favorably  discussed  by  the 
club.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Daggett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  the  preservation  of  wild  life  was  author- 
ized to  write  letters  to  various  members  of 
the  committee  in  Congress  having  to  do  with 
federal  legislation  on  the  protection  of  game. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  spend  a very 
pleasant  hour  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dav- 
get  inspecting  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
museum  and  the  very  creditable  work  ac- 
complished in  the  short  time  that  its  energetic 
director  has  been  at  work.  Unqualified  com- 
mendation was  expressed  by  all. — Loyf.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary  pro  tern. 

June. — The  meeting  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  was 
held  on  June  27,  1912,  in  the  committee  room 
of  the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art, 
with  vice-president  Lelande  in  the  chair,  and 
the  following  members  present:  Mrs.  Har- 
mon, and  Messrs.  Chambers,  Daggett,  Fisher, 


Granville,  Howard,  Howell,  Lamb.  Law,  Le- 
•lande.  Miller,  Rich,  Smith,  Snyder,  Willett, 
and  Zahn. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Division  for 
May  were  read  and  approved.  Upon  motion 
I')}'  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rich  and 
"duly  carried,  the  Secretar}^  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present 
electing  to  active  membership  Mrs.  Frances 
Harmon,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting. 

Applications  for  membership  were  pro- 
posed as  follows : Don  C.  Phillips,  Bakers- 
field, California,  proposed  by  H.  C.  Bryant ; 
R.  D.  Jewett,  Los  Angeles,  proposed  by  G. 
Willett:  Chas.  Jeffreys,  Tetbury,  England, 
proposed  by  A.  B.  Howell;  John  Dryden 
Kuser,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  proposed  by  W. 
Lee  Chambers. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Chambers  and  duly  carried,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  notify  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ty that  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper 
Club  would  gladly  co-operate  with  it  in 
endeavoring  to  procure  satisfactory  bird  legis- 
lation. After  an  extended  discussion  of  bird 
legislation  and  a pleasant  bird  chat,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  and  inspected  the  progress 
made  in  placing  specimens  in  the  new  muse- 
nm.  The  displays  are  beginning  to  show  up 
and  some  of  the  new  ideas,  which  Mr.  Dag- 
gett as  Director  has  introduced,  will  result  in 
a very  attractive  exhibit.  Adjourned. — J.  FI. 
Law,  Secretary. 

July. — The  Jnly  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  July  25,  1912, 
in  the  Directors’  room  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Mnseinn  of  History,  Science  and  Art, 
with  the  following  members  present : Cham- 
bers, Daggett,  Howell,  Lamb,  Law,  Miller,  and 
Rich,  and  A.  W.  Brauer  as  visitor. 

Mr.  Daggett  was  elected  Chairman.  The 
minutes  of  the  Southern  Division  for  June 
were  read  and  approved.  Messrs.  Don  C. 
Phillips,  R.  D.  Jewett , Chas,  Jeffreys  and 
John  Dryden  Kuser,  nominated  at  a pre- 
vious meeting,  were  elected  to  active  mem- 
bership. The  resignation  of  M.  C.  Blake 
was  accepted.  Applications  for  member- 
ship were  proposed  as  follows:  Samuel 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  proposed  by 
A.  B.  Howell:  Jesse  J.  Wood,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  proposed  by  W.  Lee  Chambers; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Seattle,  Wash.,  pro- 
posed by  J.  L.  Sloanaker:  William  A. 
Magee,  Jr.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  proposed  by  W. 
Lee  Chambers. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Miller  and  seconded 
l)y  Dr.  Rich,  the  by-law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Avifaunas  was  altered  to 
read: 

“The  sale  and  distribution  of  Avifaunas 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Business 
Managers,  who  shall  establish  prices  for 
the  sale  of  such  publications.  Members 
shall  receive  copies  of  such  pvdilications  at 
half  regular  prices  thus  established.” 

A telegram  to  Mr.  Law  from  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  was  read,  stat- 
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ing  that  the  Hearst  papers  were  conducting 
a campaign  against  the  proposed  legislation 
for  better  and  further  game  protection. 
Various  paper  clippings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject were  read.  Mr.  Law  has  written  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Comm'ssion  and 
others,  assuring  them  of  his  hearty  support' 
and  co-operation  in  any  laws  that  will  bene- 
fit and  preserve  the  wild  life  in  California. 
On  motion  b3'  Mr.  Miller  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  the  Southern  Division 
adopted  a resolution  upholding  and  sup- 
porting the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr. 
Law.  Adjourned. — Chester  L.vmb,  Secretary 
t>ro  tern. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

August — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Division  was  held  at  the 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley, 
Saturday  evening,  August  17,  with  vice-presi- 
dent Carriger  in  the  chair,  and  the  following 
members  present : Messrs.  Bryant,  Grinnell, 
Heinemann,  Ray,  Shelton,  Stone,  Swarth  and 
Taylor.  Mr.  Duttke  was  present  as  a visitor. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  (March)  Northern 
Division  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
followed  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  three  Southern  Division  meetings.  The 
long  list  of  proposals  for  membershio  acted 
upon  by  the  Southern  Division  during  the 
past  four  months  were  read,  but  inasmuch 
as  these  had  all  been  accepted  by  that  division, 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  lay  them 
over  for  another  month  for  election  in  the 
Northern  Division,  and  their  acceptance  was 
accordingly  ratified  at  once. 

The  following  proposal  was  read  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  active  members  of  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  hereby  propose 
for  honorary  membership  in  the  Club,  Mr. 
Frank  Stephens  of  San  Diego. 

Our  reasons  for  proposing  this  recognition 
of  Mr.  Stephens’  connection  with  western 
ornithology  are  as  follows : The  candidate 
may  be  justly  credited  with  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  first  published  information  in 
regard  to  the  birds  of  Arizona  and  southern 
California.  This  information  was  nearly  all 
of  it  issued  under  the  authorship  of  Brewster, 
Bendire,  Fisher  and  Morcom.  It  was  one  re- 
sult of  untiring  field  work  at  a time  when  con- 
ditions made  it  far  more  difficult  than  we  now 
can  realize. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Stephens  collected  a large 
proportion  of  the  specimens  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  first  intensive  systematic  work 
on  the  birds  of  the  regions  named.  Both 
specimens  and  facts  gathered  point  towards  a 
superior  ability  as  a field  naturalist. 

We  believe  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Stephens 
to  honorary  membership  in  the  Club  is  only 
justice  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  western  ornithology. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Mailliard, 

H.  W.  Carriger, 

H.  S.  Swarth, 

J.  Grinnell. 


The  motion  was  enthusiastically ' endorsed 
in  brief  speeches  by  several  of  the  members 
present,  and  was  passed  without  a dissenting 
vote,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Southern 
Division. 

■ The  Southern  Division  minutes  contained  a 
motion  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Club’s  publications,  but  inasmuch  as  this  de- 
parture from  former  methods  had  not  been 
made  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution. the  Northern  Division  decided  that  it 
was  powerless  to  act  in  the  matter.  The  sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Division,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  irregularity  of  the  action, 
and  urging  the  impossibility  of  its  sanction  by 
this  Division. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  above  business, 
the  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  : A Descrip- 
tion of  the  Nesting  of  the  California  Pi’e 
Grosbeak,  by  Milton  S.  Ray.  Specimens  of 
the  birds  and  eggs  were  on  exhibition,  to- 
gether with  numerous  photographs. 

Mr.  Grinnell  then  gave  a brief  talk  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  as  a game 
bird.  This  was  a summary  of  data  gathered 
for  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  to  aid  in 
the  drafting  of  suitable  protective  laws,  and 
described  the  several  peculiar  phenomena  in 
the  life  history  of  the  species,  which  render 
the  birds  so  difficult  to  protect.  Adjourned. — 
H.  S.  Swarth,  Secretary. 
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ton, Delaware.  1911. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Lindenhurst, 
Brattlcboro,  Vt.  1911. 

Davis,  Evan,  Orange.  1894. 

Davis,  J.  M.,  811  o'  St.,  Eureka.  1908. 

Dawson,  W.  Leon,  R.  D.  3,  Box  83,  Santa 
Barbara.  1906. 

Day,  Chester  S.,  15  Chilton  Road,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  1910. 

Dean,  W.  F.,  Three  Rivers.  1901. 

Deane,  Ruthven,  135  Adams  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  1904. 

Deane,  Walter,  29  Brewster  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1907. 

Dearborn,  Ned,  Linden,  Md.  1909. 

Dewey,  C.  L.,  6649  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  1910. 

Dickey,  Donald  R.,  Box  701,  Pasadena. 

1910. 

Dickey,  Samuel  S.,  31  S.  West  St.,  Waynes- 
burg.  Pa.  1911. 

Dille,  F.  M.,  325  16th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
1903. 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Escondido.  1904. 

Douglas,  J.  S.,  Bin  7,  Bakersfield.  1911. 

Du  Bois,  Alexander  Dawes,  320  W.  Wal- 
dron St.,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  1911. 


Dunbar,  W.  Linfred,  care  of  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  1911. 

Duprey,  H.  F.,  Dixon.  1907. 

Durfee,  Owen,  Box  125,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

1911. 

Dutcher,  Wm.,  990  Central  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  1905. 

Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  134  W.  71st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1904. 

Earle,  Miss  Eleanor  P.,  Palma  Sola,  Mana- 
tee Co.,  Florida.  1911. 

Eastman,  Lt.  F.  B.,  10th  Infantry,  Newark, 
Delaware.  1904. 

Edson,  J.  M.,  Marietta  Road,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  1911. 

Esterly,  C.  O.,  Occidental  College,  Los  An- 
geles. 1908. 

Evermann,  Barton  W.,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  C.  1911. 

Fawcett,  F.  H.,  Narrows,  Harney  Co.,  Ore- 
gon. 1912. 

Ferris,  H.  H.,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin.  1910. 

Finley,  Wm.  L.,  651  East  Madison  St., 
Portland,  Oregon.  1900. 

Fischer,  E.  J.,  525  West  57th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1910. 

Fisher,  Dr.  A.  K.,  Biological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1904. 

I'isher,  Miss  Elizabeth,  2222  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1910. 

Fisher,  Prof.  Walter  K.,  Box  373,  Palo 
Alto.  1900. 

Flanagan,  John  H.,  392  Benefit  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  1904. 

Fleming,  J.  H.,  267  Rusholme  Road,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  Canada.  1910. 

Flint,  Wm.  R.,  129  N.  Hill  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

1912. 

Follett,  Richard  E.,  84  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  1909. 

Forrest,  E.  R.,  261  Locust  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  1910. 

Fortiner,  J.  C.,  Jr.,  Brawley.  1910. 

Fowler,  Frederick  H.,  Palo  Alto.  1901. 

Fox,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Los  Olivos,  Santa  Barbara 
Co.  1911. 

Frazier,  J.  F.,  Audubon,  Iowa.  1911. 

Fuertes,  Louis  A.,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  1904. 

Gane,  Henry  Stewart,  Santa  Barbara.  1903. 

Gardner,  Leon  L.,  Claremont.  1911. 

Gault,  Benj.  T.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111.  1905. 

Gay,  Harold  S.,  Box  7,  Coronado.  1901. 

Gifford,  E.  W.,  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, San  Francisco.  1904. 

Gilman,  M.  French,  Sacaton,  Arizona.  1901. 

Goldman,  E.  A.,  Biological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1901. 

Goldman,  Luther  J.,  Orosi.  1908. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Box  284,  Provo,  Utah. 
1910. 
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Gould,  Jos.  E..  5 Clifton  St,  Norfolk,  Va. 
1909. 

Grant,  Chapman,  N.  Y.  Aquarium,  Battery 
Park,  New  York.  1906. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  4th,  Manter  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1909. 

Granville,  Fred,  3414  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  1911. 

Grey,  Henry,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  154A,  San 
Diego.  1901. 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  Museum  Vert.  Zoology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1894. 

Groesbeck,  Charles  E.,  Venice.  1897. 

Guion,  Geo.  S.,  Napoleonville,  La.  1911. 

Halladay,  Daniel  S.,  729  Central  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles.  1910. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  B.  A.,  Highland  Park,  111. 
1911. 

Hann,  H.  H.,  Parkdale,  Oregon.  1909. 

Hanna,  Wilson  C.,  Box  146,  Colton.  1902. 

Harris,  R.  Park,  care  of  Wm.  Wood,  Ren- 
ton, Wash.  1909. 

Hathawav,  Harry  S.,  Bo.x  1466,  Providence, 
R.  I.  1912. 

Hawver,  Dr.  J.  C.,  Box  214,  Auburn.  1909. 

Hazard,  R.  G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  1909. 

Head,  Miss  Anna,  2730  Belrose  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley. 1912. 

Heald,  i\Iiss  Elizabeth,  2223  Chapel  St., 
Berkeley.  1911. 

Heinemann,  Oluf  J.,  1662  Grove  St.,  San 
Francisco.  1908. 

Heller.  Edmund,  L".  S.  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1894. 

Helme,  Arthur  H.,  Miller  Place,  Suffolk 
Co.,  N.  Y,  1911. 

Henderson,  Hon.  Junius,  Box  398,  Boulder, 
Colorado.  1909. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  Biological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1909. 

Hersey,  L.  J.,  2121  West  34th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colorado.  1909. 

Holland,  Harold  M.,  Box  515,  Galesburg, 
111.  1901. 

Holt,  Wm.  L.,  Nageleseestr.  33,  Frieburg 
im  Breisgan,  Germany.  1909. 

Hoover,  Theodore  J.,  1 London  Wall,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.,  England.  1898. 

Howard,  O.  W.,  Box  484,  Los  Angeles. 
1895. 

Howell,  Alfred  Brazier,  Covina.  1908. 

Howell,  B.  F.,  Jr.,  6 North  West  College, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  1909-. 

Howes,  Paul  G.,  Stamford,  Conn.  1910. 

Howsley,  L.  B.,  Nyssa,  Oregon.  1909. 

Hoxie,  W.  J.,  1522  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
1911. 

Hubbard,  Samuel,  Jr.,  98  Montecito  Ave., 
Oakland.  1912. 

Hubbs,  Carl  L.,  610  N.  Figueroa  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1910. 


Huey,  Lawrence,  32nd  St.  & Clay  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  1909. 

Hunter,  J.  S.,  Union  Hotel,  San  Mateo. 
1903. 

Illingworth,  J.  F.,  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1896. 

Ingersoll,  A.  M.,  832  5th  St.,  San  Diego. 
1895. 

Irving,  F.  N.,  306  W.  36th  St.,  Savannah, 
Ga.  1910. 

Isham,  C.  Bradley,  30  E.  63rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1909. 

Jackson,  Thos.  H.,  304  N.  Franklin  St., 
West  Chester,  Pa.  1911. 

Jacobs,  J.  Warren,  404  S.  Washington  St., 
Waynesburg,  Pa.  1909. 

Jay,  Alphonse,  1622  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Los  Angeles.  1901. 

Jay,  Antonin,  1622  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  1901. 

Jeffreys,  Charles,  Tetbury,  England.  1912. 

Jessee,  Dr.  R.  L.,  Philo,  111.  1909. 

Jewett,  R.  D.,  1238  Cahuenga  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1912. 

Jewett,  Stanley  G.,  582  Bidwell  Ave.,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  1909. 

Johnson,  Frank  Edgar,  16  Amackassin  Ter- 
race, Yonkers,  N.  Y.  1911. 

Johnson,  Miss  Mvrtle  E.,  National  City, 
1908. 

Jonas,  Coleman,  1023  Broadway,  Denver, 
Colorado.  1910. 

Jones,  Prof.  Lynds,  Museum  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Oberlin,  Ohio.  1911. 

Jordan,  A.  H.  B.,  Everett,  Wash.  1911. 

Jordan,  Dr.  David  Starr,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 1902. 

Judson,  W.  B.,  409  Mason  Opera  House, 
127  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  1894. 

Julien,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  Yreka,  Siskiyou 
Co.  1901. 

Kaeding,  Geo.  L.,  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada. 

1903. 

Kaeding,  Henry  B.,  Candor,  N.  C.  1895. 

Kellogg,  Miss  Louise,  1253  Grove  St.,  Oak- 
land. 1911  . 

Kellogg,  Prof.  Vernon  L.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 1901. 

Kennard,  Frederic  Hedge,  Dudley  Road, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  1911. 

Kennedy,  C.  H.,  Vinecrest  Ranch,  Sunny- 
side,  Wash.  1912. 

Kermode,  F.,  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria, 
B.  C.  1911. 

Kessing,  Lawrence  R.,  1430  Santa  Clara 
Ave.,  Alameda.  1899. 

Keyes,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
1900. 

Kimball,  H.  H.,  1527  M St.,  Fresno.  1909. 

Knickerbocker,  Chas.  K.,  445  N Sacra- 
mento Ave.,  Carpenter  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 
1905. 
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Knowlton,  Dr.  F.  H.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1910. 

Kofoid,  Prof.  C.  A.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  1909. 

Kohler,  Louis  S.,  98  Watsessing  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  1909. 

Kuser,  John  D.,  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey. 
1912. 

Lamb,  Chester  C.,  549  W.  43rd  Place,  Los 
Angeles.  1899. 

Lancashire,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Alma,  Michigan. 
1911. 

Lane,  F.  M.,  346  Blackstone  Ave.,  Fresno. 
1911. 

Law,  J.  Eugene,  Hollywood.  1900. 

Lelande,  H.  J.,  246  Wilcox  Building,  Los 
Angeles.  1897. 

Lewis,  L.  Alva,  809  Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon.  1912. 

Libby,  Miss  Gretchen  L.,  care  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  Mills  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  1911. 

Linton,  C.  B.,  125  W.  Ocean  Ave.,  Long 
Beach.  1906. 

Litsey,  John  B.,  Jr.,  1722  Alston  Ave.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  1911. 

Littlejohn,  Chase,  Redwood  City.  1909. 

Loomis,  Leverett  M.,  California  Academy 
Sciences,  San  Francisco.  1902. 

Love.  Chas.  A.,  3353  22nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1901. 

Luce,  George  W.,  Haywards.  1904. 

Luther,  Clarence  H.,  8 Mcllroy  Bldg.,  Fay- 
etteA'ille,  Ark.  1909. 

Magee,  Wm.  A.,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  Box  433, 
Fruitvale,  Oakland.  1912. 

Mailliard,  Ernest  C.,  Bank  of  California, 
San  Francisco.  1909. 

Mailliard,  John  W.,  300  Front  St.,  San 
Francisco.  1894. 

Mailliard,  Joheph,  1815  Vallejo  St.,  San 
Francisco.  1895. 

Marsden,  H.  W.,  Witch  Creek.  1905. 

Massey,  Herbert,  Ivy  Lea,  Burnage,  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester,  England.  1909. 

Matthews,  Dr.  Ellen,  142  Kenwood  Ave., 
Glendale.  1901. 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  Biological  Survey,  Dept,  of 
Agriculture^  Washington,  D.  C.  1907. 

McGraw,  Kate  W.,  2301  Hearst  Ave., 

Berkeley.  1912. 

McGregor,  R.  C.,  Bureau  of  Science,  Man- 
ila, P.  1.  189.1. 

McLain,  R.  B.,  Market  and  12th  St., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  1897. 

McQuilling,  W.  S.,  125  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave., 
Pasadena.  1909. 

Mearns,  Maj.  Edgar  A.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1905. 

Meeker,  Jesse  C.  A.,  51  Washington  Ave., 
Danbury,  Conn.  1907. 


Meister,  H.  D.,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  1909. 

Merrill,  F.  S.,  Box  855,  Spokane,  Wash. 
1912. 

Mershon,  W.  B.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  1911. 

Messenger,  G.  H.,  Linden,  Iowa.  1910. 

Miller,  Prof.  Loye  Holmes,  State  Normal 
School,  Los  Angeles.  1905. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne,  5928  Hayes 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  1911. 

Miller,  W.  DeWitt,  American  Museum 

Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1909. 

Miner,  Dr.  H.  N.,  1426  Henry  St.,  Berke- 
ley. 1903. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Walton  L,  603  Beacon  Bldg., 
Wichita,  Kansas.  1909. 

Moore,  Robert  T.,  46  Mansion  Ave.,  Had- 
donfield,  New  Jersey.  1911. 

More,  R.  L.,  Vernon,  Texas.  1911. 

Moran,  R.  B.,  661  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto. 
1897. 

Morcom,  G.  Frean,  1815  N.  Raymond  Ave., 
Pasadena.  1904. 

Mueller,  Carl,  Marysville.  1911. 

Munk,  Dr.  J.  A.,  337%  So.  Hill  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1909. 

Myers,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  306  Ave.  66,  Los  An- 
geles. 1912. 

Nehrling,  H.,  Gotha,  Orange  Co.,  Florida. 
1911. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  Biol.  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  1904. 

Newbury,  F.  E.,  921  Shreve  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  1904. 

Nichols,  J.  T.,  Columbus  Ave.  and  W.  77th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1909. 

Nicholson,  Donald  J.,  Orlando,  Florida. 
1911. 

Noack,  H.  R.,  309  Perry  St.,  Oakland.  1901. 

Norris,  Joseph  Parker,  Jr.,  2122  Pine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1911. 

Norris,  Roy,  725  N.  10th  St.,  Richmond, 
Indiana.  1911. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C.,  1444  Fairmont  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1904. 

Ohlendorf,  W.  C.,  M.  D.,  New  No.  1922 
Blue  Island  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  1910. 

Osgood,  Wilfred  H.,  Field  Museum  Nat- 
ural History,  Chicago,  111.  1893. 

Ottmer,  Dr.  F.  H.,  Eureka.  1911. 

Owen,  Miss  Juliette  A.,  306  N.  9th  St.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  1911. 

Owen,  Virgil  W.,  U.  S.  Dist.  Court,  Fed- 
eral Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  1896. 

Palmer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  1741  Harvard 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  1909. 

Palmer,  Dr.  T.  S.,  1939  Biltmore  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1903. 

Parker,  Herbert,  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
1911. 

Paul,  Lucius  H.,  59  W.  Miller  St.,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  1911. 
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Peabody,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas. 
1904. 

Pearson,  T.  Gilbert,  2257  Loving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1910. 

Peck,  Morton  E.,  R.  D.  4,  Box  13,  Salem, 
Oregon.  1909. 

Pemberton,  J.  R.,  18th  and  Corbett  Road, 
Simons-Fout  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
1900. 

Pennock,  Chas.  J.,  Kennett  Square,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Penn.  1909. 

Perez,  Richard  M.,  1222  Alvarado  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1909. 

Peyton,  Lawrence,  Sespe.  1909. 

Phelps,  Frank  N.,  212  4th  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
1912. 

Philipp,  Philipp  B.,  220  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1911. 

Phillips,  Don  C.,  ' 49  N.  Main  St.,  Napa. 
1912. 

Phillips,  John  C.,  Knobfields,  Wenham, 
Mass.  1911. 

Pierce,  Wright  M.,  Box  116,  Claremont. 
1902. 

Pilsbury,  Frank  O.,  90  Main  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass.  1911. 

Pleasants,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  R.  D.  3,  Orange. 
1900. 

Peterson,  W.  M.,  Manuelito,  New  Mexico. 
1908. 

Pomeroy,  H.  K.,  Box  ' 575,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  1909. 

Price,  A.  E.,  Grant  Park,  111.  1905. 

Randolf,  ‘Miss  Flora  A.,  2962  Derby  St., 
Berkeley.  1907. 

Rathbun,  S.  F.,  217  14th  Ave.  N.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  1904. 

Ray,  Milton  S.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1899. 

Redington,  A.  P.,  Box  66,  Santa  Barbara. 
1897. 

Reining,  Chas.,  1436  Clay  St.,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  1906. 

Renick,  Frank  H.,  1424  Belmont  Ave., 

Seattle,  Wash.  1912. 

Rich,  Guy  C.,  M.  D.,  1820  El  Cerrito  Place, 
Hollywood.  1911. 

Richards,  E.  B.,  412  Kate  Playes  St.,  Box 
805,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.  1909. 
Richards,  Dr.  T.  W.,  1911  N St,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1908. 

Richardson,  Chas.  H.,  Jr.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versit3c  1902. 

Richmond,  Dr.  Chas.  W.,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  1904. 

Riley,  J.  H.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.-  C.  1909. 

Ritter,  Prof.  W.  E.,  La  Jolla.  1901. 
Roberts,  Austin  F.,  981  Summit  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena. 1909. 


Roberts,  Dr.  T.  S.,  1603  4th  Ave.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  1909. 

Robertson,  Howard,  526  Merchants  Trust 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  1896. 

Rockwell,  Robt.  B.,  1240  Downing  Ave., 
Denver,  Colorado.  1908. 

Rossignol,  Gilbert  R.,  Jr.,  2116  Bull  St., 
Savannah,  Ga.  1909. 

Rowley,  J.,  42  Plaza  Drive,  Berkeley.  1909. 

Rust,  Henry  J.,  Box  683,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho.  1911. 

Sage,  John  H.,  Portland,  Conn.  1910. 

Sampson,  Walter  B.,  419  Forum  Bldg., 
Sacramento.  1894. 

Saunders,  Aretas  A.,  care  of  Forest  Service, 
Choteau,  Montana.  1909. 

Schussler,  Geo.  W.,  1345  Oak  St.,  San 
Francisco.  1911. 

Sclater,  William  Lutley,  10  Sloan  Court. 
London,  S.  W.,  England.  1909. 

Schneider,  J.  J.,  Box  363,  Anaheim.  1899. 

Sharp,  Clarence  S.,  Escondido.  1902. 

Sharpies,  Robert  P.,  West  Chester,  Penn. 
1911. 

Shaw,  W.  T.,  600  Linden  Ave.,  Pullman, 
Wash.  1911. 

Sheldon,  H.  H.,  The  Langdon,  2218  Dana 
St.,  Berkeley.  1903. 

Shelton,  Alfred,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Petaluma.  1909. 

Shepardson,  D.  I.,  1128  Hobart  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles.  1909. 

Sherman,  Miss  Althea  R.,  National,  Iowa. 
1911. 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W.,  3356  18th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1911. 

Skinner,  E.  H.,  745  W.  17th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 1900. 

Sloanaker,  Jos.  L.,  411  N.  First  St.,  New- 
ton, Iowa.  1910. 

Smith,  Allyn  G.,  Box  263,  Redlands.  1959. 

Smith,  Austin  Paul,  Box  141,  Brownsville, 
Texas.  1907. 

Smith,  C.  Piper,  care  of  H.  A.  Menker, 
1371  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1905. 

Smith,  Frank,  ITniv.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 
1911. 

Smith,  Wilfred,  1111  6th  St.,  Santa  Monica. 
1911. 

Snyder,  Gaylord  K.,  928%  W.  1st  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  1910. 

Snyder,  Prof.  J.  O.,  Box  775,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 1900. 

Sornborger,  J.  D.,  Rowley,  Mass.  1911. 

Spaulding,  E.  S.,  cor.  Chapala  and  Sola 
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STUDY  OF  THE  EGGS  OF  THE  MELBAGRIDAE 

By  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 
WITH  ONE  PHOTO  BY  THE,  AUTHOR 

WHEN  one  comes  to  study  the  eggs  of  the  various  domesticated  fowls,  and 
compares  those  eggs  with  series  of  others  laid  by  wild  birds,  belonging 
to  genera  of  the  supposed-to-be  stock  from  which  the  several  kinds  of 
domesticated  ones  were  derived,  it  is  interesting,  and  of  no  little  importance,  to 
note  the  variations  which  have  arisen  in  the  form,  colors  and  markings  of  the 
former. 

With  respect  to  chickens,  for  example,  the  widest  variations  have  become  es- 
tablished, since  the  time,  of  their  deviating  from  the  wild  stock.  The  eggs  of  our 
true  breeds  of  game  hens  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Gallus  baiikiva  of 
India ; while  those  of  all  the  other  fancy  and  extravagantly  formed  fowls  of  the 
farm  and  barnyard  depart  from  them  in  every  particular.  These  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment  here. 

As  to  guinea  fowls,  there  appears  to  be,  upon  careful  comparison  of  exten- 
sive series  of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  with  those  of  the  domesticated  ones,  no 
material  difference,  and  certainly  none  worthy  of  mention.  This  statement  is 
likewise  true  of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  and  tame  mallards,  muscovy  ducks,  man- 
darin duck  or  Chinese  teal  {Aix  galericulata) , swans,  geese,  pheasants,  peacock.s, 
and  others. 

In  most  of  these  forms,  if  not  in  all,  the  eggs  are  unmarked,  and  therefore 
any  variations  that  might  exist,  would  be  only  seen  in  shape  and  ground-color. 
In  these  particulars,  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  themselves  sometimes  exhibit 
marked  variations,  as  everyone  knows  who  has,  for  example,  ever  compared  large 
series  of  eggs  of  the  wild  mallards. 

Caton,  as  I shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  farther  on  in  this  article,  settled 
the  point  that  the  eggs  of  tame  and  wild  turkeys  were  indistinguishable,  that  is, 
when  we  come  to  compare  those  exhibiting  similar  variations;  by  which -is  meant, 
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that  when,  for  examjile,  a wild  turkey  has  laid  a very  dark  egg,  densely  speckled 
with  still  darker  spots,  we  can  always  find  an  egg — somewhere — which  has  been 
laid  by  a domesticated  turkey,  which,  practically,  would  be  exactly  like  it,  and  so 
on  for  other  kinds.  Ileyond  such  notes  as  these,  however,  I shall  not  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  eggs  of  the  tame  turkey  in  this  place,  as  my  object  is  to  record 
some  obserA^ations  I made  upon  studying  the  fine  series  of  eggs  of  the  Alelca- 
gridae  in  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Caton’s  article,  entitled  “The  Wild  Turkey  and  its  Domestication”  appeared 
in  The  Aincrican  Naturalist  (vol.  xi,  no.  6,  1877,  pp.  321-330),  and  he  there 
says,  on  page  324,  “The  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey  vary  much  in  coloring  and  some- 
Avhat  in  form,  but  in  general  are  so  like  those  of  the  tame  turkey,  that  no  one  can 
select  one  from  the  other.  The  ground  color  is  white  over  which  are  scattered 
reddish-brown  specks.  These  differ  in  shades  of  color  but  much  more  in  num- 
bers. I have  seen  some  on  which  scarcely  any  specks  could  be  detected,  while 
others  were  profusely  covered  with  specks,  all  laid  by  the  same  hen  in  the  same 
nest.  The  turkey  eggs  are  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  goose  or  the  barnyard 
fowl,  and  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird." 

This,  in  the  main,  is  a fair  description  of  the  eggs  of  Meleagris,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  ground  color  is  not  always  “white,”  nor  the 
markings  exactly  what  might  be  denominated  “specks." 

Turkey  eggs  of  all  kinds,  laid  by  hens  of  the  wild  as  well  as  domesticated 
birds,  have  been  described  and  figured  in  a great  many  popular  and  technically 
scientific  books  and  other  works,  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  I have  ex- 
amined a large  part  of  this  literature ; but  1 soon  became  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
no  general  description  would  begin  to  stand  for  the  different  kinds  of  eggs  that 
turkeys  lay.  I'hey  not  only  differ  in  size,  form  and  markings,  but  in  ground  col- 
ors, numbers  to  the  clutch,  and  some  other  particulars.  In  other  Avords,  the  eggs 
of  our  various  breeds  of  tame  turkeys  are  like  the  eggs  of  the  several  forms  of 
the  wild  bird,  that  is,  the  subspecies  knoAvn  to  science  in  the  United  States  avi- 
fauna. Therefore  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  present  here  any  descrip- 
tions of  the  eggs  of  the  tame  turkeys  or  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  same. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  AA-ild  turkey  eggs  jniblished  are  those  Avhich 
appear  in  Major  Bendire's  Avork.  They  Avere  draAvn  and  painted  by  Adr.  John  U- 
IvidgAvay  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.*  These  very  eggs  I have  not 
only  examined,  studied  and  compared,  but,  thanks  to  Dr.  Richmond  of  the  De- 
iiartment  of  Birds  of  the  Museum,  and  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  his  assistant,  I had  such 
specimens  as  I needed  loaned  me  from  the  general  collection  of  the  Musum  so 
that  1 might  photograph  them  for  use  in  the  present  connection.  Dr.  Richmond 
did  me  a special  kindness  here  in  selecting  for  my  study  the  four  eggs  reproduced 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  82).  These  are  all  of  M.  g.  sUvestris. 

( )f  these  numbers  i and  2 are  from  the  same  clutch,  and  doubtless  laid  by 
the  same  bird  (nos.  30014.  :500T4).  They  Avere  collected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  at 
Falls  C hurch,  V’a.  Number  1 is  an  egg  measuring  66  mm  x 45  mm,  the  color  be- 
ing a ])ale  buffy-brown,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  all  over  with  umber-brown, 
with  very  minute  specks  to  dots  measuring  a millimeter  in  diameter.  The  finest 
speckling,  Avith  no  larger  spots,  is  at  the  greater  end  (butt)  for  a third  of  the  egg. 

Numbr  2 measures  63  mm  x 45  mm,  the  ground  color  being  a pale  cream, 
,-peckled  someAvhat  thickly  and  uniformly  all  over  Avith  fine  specks  of  light  brown 
and  lavender,  Avith  larger  spots  and  ocellated  marks  of  lavender  moderately  abun- 

* BENDIRE  CHARIyES.  Histories  of  North  Ainericati  Ihnls  with  special  reference  to  their  Breedipjj 

Habits  and  Egrss.  Washington.  Govnit.  Printing  Office.  1892. 
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dant  over  the  middle  and  apical  thirds,  with  none  about  the  larger  end  or  remain- 
ing third.  Number  3 is  no.  31185  of  the  Collection  Ih  S.  National  [Museum  (ex 


Fig.  82.  KGGS  or  WHO)  Turiow  (^/(i^’ao■ris  _iia//opavo  sihes/ris) 

NO.  1,  UPPKR  LEFT  HAND  ONE.  NO.  2,  UPPER  RIGHT  HAND  ONE.  NO.  .i,  I,OW]';r 

l?:kt  hand  onp;.  no.  4,  lower  right  hand  one 

Raljih  Coll.):  it  was  collected  at  Bridgeport.  Michigan,  hy  Allen  Herbert  (376 
4700  '77)  and  measures  68  x 45.  Ji  is  of  a rather  deep  buffy-hrown  or  ochre. 
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verv  tiiickly.  and  quite  iinifurmly,  speckled  all  OA'er  with  more  or  less  minute 
specks  of  dark  brown. 

Xumber  4.  collected  by  H.  R.  Caldwell  (91.310)  the  locality  being  unrecord- 
ed (Coll.  Lk  S.  X^at.  Mus.,  no.  32407)  measures  63x48.  It  is  of  a pale  buffy- 
brown  or  pale  cafe  an  lait  color,  quite  thickly  speckled  all  over  with  fine  dots  and 
specks  of  light  brown.  Some  few  of  the  specks  are  of  noticeably  larger  size,  and 
these  are  confined  to  the  middle  or  apical  thirds.  Siieckling  of  the  butt  or  big 
end,  extremely  hue,  and  the  specks  of  lighter  color. 

These  eggs  were  selected  by  Or.  Richmond  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1912,  and 
photograjihed  by  me  four  days  thereafter. 

Referring  to  the  Wild  Turkey  (M.  g.  sili'cstris) , llendire  says  {loc.  cit.,  p. 
ti6)  : "In  shape,  the  eggs  of  the  Wild  Turkey  are  usually  ovate,  occasionally  they 
are  elongate  ovate.  The  ground  color  varies  from  jiale  creamy  white  to  creamy 
bnfl’.  They  are  more  or  less  heavily  marked  with  well-defined  spots  and  dots  of 
pale  chocolate  and  reddish  brown.  In  an  occasional  set  these  sjiots  are  pale  lav- 
ender. Generally  the  markings  are  all  small,  ranging  in  size  from  a no.  6 shot  to 
that  of  dust  shot,  but  an  exceptional  set  is  sometimes  heavily  covered  w’ith  both 
spots  and  blotches  of  the  size  of  buckshot,  and  even  larger.  The  majority  of  eggs 
of  this  species  in  the  L^.  S.  X"ati<mal  Museum  collection,  and  such  as  I have  ex- 
amined elsewhere,  resemble  in  coloration  the  figured  type  of  d/.  gallopa'i'o  mexi- 
caiiiis,  but  average,  as  a rule,  somewhat  smaller  in  size." 

“I'lie  average  measurement  of  thirty-eight  eggs  in  the  U.  S.  XTtional  Mu- 
seum collection  is  61.5  by  46.5  millimeters.  The  largest  eggs  measure  68.5  by  46, 
the  smallest  59  by  45  millimeters." 

At  the  close  of  his  account  of  M.  g.  iiicxicaiius,  llendire  states  that  "The  only 
eggs  of  this  species  in  the  Lk  S.  X'ational  Museum  collection,  about  whose  iden- 
tity there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  were  collected  on  I'pper  Lynx  Creek,  Arizona, 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  naturalists  of  th.at  I'erritory." 

"The  eggs  are  ovate  in  shape,  their  ground  color  is  creamy  white,  and  they 
are  profusely  dotted  with  fine  spots  of  reddish  brown,  pretty  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  egg.  The  average  measurements  of  these  eggs  is  69  by  49  milli- 
meters. The  largest  measures  70.5  bv  49,  the  smallest  67  by  48  millimeters." 

"The  type  specimen  (no.  15573'  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection,  pi.  3, 
fig.  15)  is  one  of  the  set  referred  to  above"  iloc.  cit.,  p.  119). 

'Phis  set  of  three  eggs  I have  personallv  studied.  They  are  of  M.  g.  incr- 
riaiiii,  and  1 find  them  to  agree  exactly  with  Captain  Rendire's  description  just 
(I  noted.'* 

In  the  Ralph  Collection  ( Lk  S.  Nat.  i\Ius.  no.  27232.  orig.  no.  I ex- 
amined si.x  eggs  of  37.  g.  iutemredia.  Thev  are  of  a pale  ground  color,  all  being 
uniformly  speckled  over  with  minute  dots  of  lightish  brown.  These  eggs  are  rath- 
er large  for  turkey  eggs.  They  were  collected  at  1 Irownsville,  Texas.  Mav  26, 

1 8(j4. 

.knother  set  of  A/,  g.  intermedia  collected  by  F.  Ik  Armstrong  (no.  25765. 
C'oll.  Lk  S.  X’at.  Mus.)  are  practically  unspotted,  and  such  s]rots  as  are  to  be  found, 
aix'  very  faint,  both  the  minute  and  the  somewhat  large  ones. 

In  Dr.  Ralph's  collection  ! L.  S.  XMt.  Mu.s.  rio.  27080)  eggs  of  M.  g.  inter- 
media are  short,  with  the  large  and  fine  dots  of  a pale  orange  yelloza.  I examined 

* Some  of  the  Eiigflisli  books  contain  descriptions  of  the  eggs  of  our  wild  turkeys,  as  for  example  A 
Handbook  to  the  (‘.ame-birds,’'  by  W.  K.  Ogilvie-Grant.  (Lloyd's  Nat.  Hist.  London.  1897.  pn  103-111.) 
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a number  o£  eggs  and  sets  of  eggs  of  M.  g.  osceola,  or  Florida  Turkey.  In  no. 
25787,  the  eggs  are  short  and  broad,  the  ground  color  being  pale  whitish,  slightly 
tinged  with  brown.  Some  of  the  spots  on  these  eggs  are  unnsually  large  in  a few 
places,  three  or  four  running  together,  or  are  more  or  less  confluent;  others  are 
isolated  and  of  medium  size ; manv  are  minute,  all  being  of  an  earth-brown,  vary- 
ing- in  shades.  In  the  case  of  no.  25787  of  this  set,  the  dark  brown  spots  are  more 
or  less  of  a size  and  fewer  in  number;  while  one  of  them  (no.  25787)  is  exactly 
like  the  eggs  of  number  3 ; finally,  there  is  a pale  one  (no.  25787)  with  fine  spots, 
few  in  number  in  middle  third,  very  numerous  at  the  ends.  There  are  scattered 
large  spots  of  a dark  brown,  the -surface  of  each  of  which  latter  are  raised  with  a 
kind  of  incrustation.  Another  egg  (no.  27869)  in  the  same  tray  {M.  g.  osccola). 
is  small,  pointed;  pale  ground  color  with  very  few  spots  of  light  brown  (Colk 
W.  L.  Ralph).  Still  another  in  this  set  (27868)  is  markedly  roundish,  with  mi- 
nute brown  speckling,  uniformly  distributed.  There  are  nine  eggs  in  this  clutch 
(no.  27868),  and,  apart  from  the  differences  in  form,  they  all  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  as  the  same  hen  may  lay  any 
of  the  various  styles  enumerated  above,  either  as  belonging  to  the  same  clutch, 
or  at  different  seasons. 


NESTING  OF  T.HE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NUTHATCH 

By  F.  C.  WILLARD 
WITH  TWO  PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

TWO  members  of  the  interesting  nuthatch  family  are  regular  breeders 
in  the  Huachiica  Alotintains.  They  are  the  Pigmy  Nuthatch  {Sitta 
pygmaea),  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  N'uthatch  (Sitta  caroliiiensis  nel- 
soni).  The  latter  appears  much  rarer  than  the  former,  but,  owing  to  its  more 
general  range  in  the  mountains,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  really  the  most 
numerous.  The  Pigmy  Nuthatch  is  confined  to  the  higher  ridges  where  pine 
stubs  abound.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Nuthatch  is  found  all  over  the  mountains, 
from  the  oaks  at  the  mouths  of  the  canyons  to  the  highest  peaks,  and  it  nests 
wherever  found. 

Like  their  eastern  cousin,  the  White-breasted,  these  birds  talk  to  each  other 
as  they  hunt  for  food  along  the  trunk  or  branches  of  some  tree.  If  the  female  is 
sitting,  the  male  still  keeps  up  his  “talking"  as  he  hunts  for  food  to  take  to  her. 
It  is  by  watching-  him  at  this  time  that  I am  able  to  locate  the  nest.  He  iisuallv 
takes  the  food  for  his  mate  into  the  nest,  but  it  is  a very  common  thing  for  her 
to  come  to  the  entrance  to  receive  it,  or  even  to  leave  the  nest  cavity  entirely. 

A natural  cavity  with  a long  narrow  opening  is  generally  selected.  The 
one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  typical.  Nine  out  of  ten  nests  are  in  oaks,  the 
balance  usually  in  pines  though  a sycamore  or  maclrone  is  occasionally  selected. 

The  nest  is  a mass  of  assorted  fur  and  hair  of  various  animals,  skunk  and 
squirrel  fur,  cow  and  deer  hair  predominating.  I have  also  found  rabbit  fur 
and  bear’s  hair  in  their  nests.  Enough  is  used  to  completely  fill  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  and  come  np  a little  on  the  sides. 

Five  eggs  comprise  the  usual  set,  though  I once  found  three  about  to  hatch, 
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iMg-.  ROCK\-  MOUNTAIN  NliTlIATCH  AT  liNTRANCBl  TO  NKST,  CARRYING 

FOOD  FOR  YOUNG 

former  is  nsiially  the  case,  and  she  will  sta\-  in  the  nest  cavity  while  it  is  being 
chop])e(l  open,  climhing  np  into  the  cauity  above  the  opening.  1 have  never 
found  a nest  in  a cavity  that  did  not  extend  above  the  entrance. 

( >ne  brood,  only,  is  raised  in  a season.  The  same  nesting  site  is  some- 
times used  year  after  year,  though  vermin  In  the  nest  frequently  cause  them  to 
select  a new  location  the  next  season. 

'I'his  Xuthatch  is  quite  cute  about  drawing  one’s  attention  awav  from  the 
nesting  locality.  i\lay  iS,  lyio,  I heard  a pair  “talking"  to  each  other,  and 
began  to  trail  them.  One  soon  secured  some  bit  of  food  and  started  up  the  steej) 
mountain  side  with  me  in  hot  pursuit.  I soon  lost  sight  of  it,  l)ut  discovered 
the  mate  close  by  with  some  grass  or  bark  or  something  of  that  character  in 
its  beak.  It  dove  into  a cavity  of  a small  oak,  and  .shortly  reappeared  without 


and  have  taken  one  set  of  six  fresh  eggs.  The  last  week  in  April  is  pretty  sure 
to  show  complete  sets  with  incubation  begun,  in  the  lower  altitudes,  and  ten 
days  later  for  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  These  dates  vary  considerably 
with  different  seasons.  May  24.  1909,  I collected  a set  of  five  half  incubated 
eggs  from  a pine  stub  on  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge,  altitude  8,450  feet ; 
May  4.  1907,  a fresh  set  from  an  oak  near  the  summit;  June  ii,  1908,  I photo- 
graphed an  adult  feeding  young  which  left  the  nest  two  days  later,  altitude 
5.800  feet:  May  25.  1904,  1 found  a nest  full  of  young  large  enough  to  fhx  The 
nest  was  in  a dead  stub  of  a sycamore  in  the  bed  of  a canyon,  altitude  5^,200 
feet. 

Sometimes  the  bird  sits  very  close  and  at  others  she  flushes  readily.  The 
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its  nesting  material.  After  a few  moments  calling  it  was  joined  by  the  other 
one  of  the  pair,  and  both  were  soon  busy  carrying  nesting  material  into  the  oak. 
I quietly  withdrew,  to  return  ten  days  later.  There  were  no  birds  about  so  .1 
examined  the  cavity  and  was  chagrined  to  find  only  the  few  bits  of  grass  and 
fur  1 had  seen  them  carry  in.  Some  time  later  1 discovered  the  real  nest  witii 
its  family  of  large  young  in  an  oak  some  distance  farther  up  the  mountain  side. 
It  then  dawned  upon  me  that  they  had  played  this  trick,  and  1 had  to  smile  to 
myself  as  1 realized  how  nicely  I had  been  hoodwinked. 


Fifr.  ,S4.  NKST  M.\TERI.Ar  and  kggs  of  rockv  mountain  niith.atch; 
A LITTLE  LESS  THAN  NATliRAL  SIZE 


A HORSEBACK  TRIB  .\CROSS  HO.XTANA 
By  ARETAS  A.  SAUNDERS 

IN  the  summer  of  1911  it  came  to  my  fortune  to  take  a horseback  trip  nearly 
across  the  State  of  Montana,  starting  from  Bozeman  in  Callatin  County, 
and  ending  at  Chouteau  in  Teton  County.  The  trip  led  me  through  varied 
valley  and  mountain  country  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continental  divide. 
Just  a week  was  occupied  in  making  the  trip,  from  July  10  to  16.  At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  weather  in  ^Montana  is  at  its  best,  and  except  for  one  or  two 
days  wdien  the  heat  became  a little  too  great  for  comfort,  this  was  true  of  the 
weather  I experienced.  The  June  rains  were  over,  but  the  dry  weather  of  late 
summer  had  not  yet  come  to  rob  the  grass  of  its  fresh  green.  Manv  varieties  of 
flowers  were  in  their  fullest  and  freshe.st  bloom,  and  most  birds  w(“re  finishing 
their  nesting  and  were  still  in  full  .song. 
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The  streets  of  iSozeman  are  lined  with  cottonwood  shade  trees,  in  which 
many  species  of  birds  are  common  throu^'hont  the  summer.  On  the  morning 
when  1 started  my  trip  most  of  tlnmi  were  singing.  They  were  principally  com- 
mon species,  snch  as  the  Robin.  Warbling  \ ireo,  W (\stern  Wood  I’ewee  and 
'i’ellow  \\’arbler.  Among  them,  however,  were  two  l)irds,  nsnally  occurring 
only  in  the  evergreen  forests  of  the*  monntains.  that  here  in  Rozeman  nest  down 
in  the  valley  among  the  cottonwoods.  These  are  the  Cassin  Purple  Pinch  and 
the  Pine  Siskin.  The  song  of  the  Pnrple  I'inch  1 heard  in  several  places  on  this 
morning,  and  in  one  place  watched  a brilliantly  colored  male,  rendering  his  per- 
formance from  the  high  branch  of  a leafy  cottonwood.  The  Pine  Siskins  were 
decidedly  common.  Idle  goldbnch-like  song.  inters])ersed  with  whispered,  long 
drawn  out  and  rather  immnsical  trills,  was  heard  in  the  cottonwoods  every- 
where, and  the  little  brown  streaked  birds  were  frequently  seen  nndnlating  from 
one  tree  toj)  to  the  next. 

The  first  ])art  of  iny  ride  lay  across  the  broad  (lallatin  X'alley,  tbrongh 
the  towns  of  llelgrade  and  .Manhattan.  Everywhere  were  waving  green  fields 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  clover  and  timothy.  P'rom  a few  favored  spots  came 
the  song  of  the  Pobolink,  now  fairly  common  in  many  places  in  the  valley,  but 
the  two  birds  by  far  the  mo.st  common,  whose  songs  could  be  heard  on  every 
side,  were  the  W'estern  \’es])er  Sparrow  and  Western  Meadowlark.  In  IMoii- 
tana  the  IMeadowlark  is  the  bird  of  the  ])eo])le,  taking  the  place  in  their  hearts 
that  the  Robin  holds  with  ])eople  of  the  east,  or  the  ^Mockingbird  with  those  of 
the  .south.  He  is  fully  deserving  of  this  jdace  too,  for  no  other  bird  is  so  well 
distributed  throughout  the  state,  so  abundant,  .si'i  fidl  of  joyous,  overflowing', 
wonderfnl  .song.  Pie  comes  with  the  first  return  of  .spring,  and  sings  from  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival  till  late  summer,  when  he  stops  for  a short  time,  onh^  to  burst 
forth  again  with  the  first  cool  days  of  fall.  In  .some  of  the  warmer  spots  he  even 
remains  throughout  the  bleak  winter,  and  occasionally  trys  his  voice  on  the 
warmer  winter  days. 

Swallows  were  fairly  common  in  the  valley,  wheeling  about  the  ranch 
bnildings.  Nearly  every  barn  had  its  colony  of  Cliff  Swallows  nesting  nnder 
the  eaves,  and  the  l-larn  and  Rough-winged  swallows,  though  less  common,  were 
seen  frecjuently.  In  one  ])lace  where  the  road  crossed  an  irrigating  ditch  over 
a small  bridge,  a pair  of  Rarn  Swallows  flew  out  from  under  the  bridge,  and  1 
sto])ped  to  investigate,  and  locate  the  nest  that  was  jdastered  against  a cross 
piece  beneath.  In  the  Callatin  N'alley  the  llarn  Swallow  seems  much  fonder  of 
bridges  than  barns,  in  fact  one  feels  inclined  to  want  to  change  the  names  of 
several  swallows  to  suit  the  locality:  to  call  the  Rarn  Swallow,  Rridge  Swallow: 
th(‘  Clifif  Swallow.  Rarn  Swallow:  and  to  bestow  tbe  name  of  Clifif  Swallow 
upon  th(>  \’iolet-green. 

.V  few  miles  past  IManhattan  came  the  end  of  the  main  Callatin  \'alley.  The 
road,  formerly  level,  took  a decided  droi:i  down  hill,  and.  after  a mile  or  so  of 
this,  came  out  at  Logan  in  the  Three  P'orks  X'alley.  I stopped  at  Logan  for  a 
short  rest  and  finally  rotle  on  to  Three  P'orks  for  the  night.  For  several  miles 
the  road  led  across  a broad,  flat,  mar.shy  area  between  the  Callatin  and  Madison 
Rivers.  1 remember  seeing  several  I.ong-billed  Curlews  feeding  about  one  of 
the  i)ools.  bnt  1 soon  forgot  to  look  for  birds  and  paid  all  my  attention  to  the 
myriads  of  mosf|nitoes.  .Nowhere  else  in  Montana  have  1 seen  them  so  abund- 
ant as  they  were  here,  d'hey  swarmed  about  my  head  in  thousands,  and,  though 
we. traversed  tin*  flat  at  a lo])e,  masses  of  them  settled  thickly  on  my  horse’s  head 
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and  neck.  We  were  glad  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Madison  River  and  find 
shelter  from  the  pests  in  the  town  of  Three  Forks. 

Ill  the  morning-  I left  Three  Forks,  crossing  over  the  Jefferson,  the  third  of 
the  rivers  which,  uniting  to  form  the  Missouri  a few  miles  north,  gives  the 
place  its  name.  I had  now  entered  Rroadwater  County.  The  road  here  leaves 
the  river  and  traverses  the  hills  several  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  For  some  dis- 
tance I climbed  up  the  bare  grass  hills.  The  soil  -was  dry  and  rocky  and  the 
country  consequently  unsettled  and  used  only  for  stock  range.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  road  were  several  coulees,  where  sage-brush  grew  thickly.  From  one  of 
these  came  the  song  of  a Sage  Thrasher,  and  I turned  my  horse  up  the  coulee 
to  hear  it  better,  and  finally  get  a glimpse  of  the  bird,  in  this  part  of  Montana 
the  Sage  Thrasher  is  decidedly  rare.  This  one  made  my  third  in  over  three 
years  experience,  and  all  the  three  were  in  widely  separated  localities.  Sage- 
brush is  slowR  disappearing  befoi'e  the  advance  of  settlement  in  many  places, 
and  with  it  many  sage-loving  birds  are  becoming  rare.  The  rarity  of  the  Sage 
Thrasher,  however,  cannot  be  for  this  reason  alone,  for  there  are  many  places 
where  sage  is  still  common,  in  which  there  are  no  Thrasliers. 

The  song  of  the  Sage  Thrasher  is  something  between  that  of  the  Brown 
Thrasher  and  that  of  the  Solitaire.  Flis  voice  is  very  similar  to  the  Solitaire’s, 
and,  heard  at  a distance,  the  songs  sound  much  alike.  From  close  at  hand,  how- 
ever, the  song  becomes  less  a mixed  jumble  of  sounds,  and  the  rhythmic  quality 
of  the  Thrasher  is  more  noticeable.  There  are  certain  definite  phrases,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  as  with  the  Brown  Thrasher,  but'  there  is  no  pause  1)etweeii 
them.  I believe  the  bird  is  more  sparing  of  its  song,  not  appreciating  an  audi- 
ence, but  slinking  silently  oft'  into  the  sage  at  the  first  approach,  as  this  one  I was 
watching  did  when  I drew  near. 

I soon  reached  the  top  of  a low  divide,  in  an  area  of  flat  open  prairie.  For 
several  miles  here  the  land  was  typical  prairie  land  in  every  respect.  The  prin- 
cipal vegetation  was  biiffalo-gi*ass  and  prickly  pear,  and  T Avas  much  delighted 
to  find  a typical  prairie  bird,  the  ^IcCown  Longspur.  In  fact  Longspurs  and 
Desert  Horned  Larks  were  the  only  birds  there  were  on  this  area.  The  Horned 
Lark,  while  common  throughout  the  prairie  regions,  is  found  in  many  other  dry 
g-ras.sy  areas  also,  that  are  not  true  prairie,  but  the  Longspur  l)elongs  to  the 
prairie  and  the  prairie  alone.  I had  not  supposed  before,  tliat  this  species  ever 
occurred  westward  and  southward  of  the  main  prairie  region  of  the  state,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  I felt  tlie  charm  and  delight  of  having  made  a new 
discovery. 

The  Longspurs  Avere  in  full  song,  a charmingly  sweet  song,  that  tinkled 
across  the  prairie  continually  and  from  all  sides.  The  song  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Horned  Lark,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  much  better.  The  quality  is 
sweeter  and  richer;  the  notes  are  louder  and  clearer,  and  above  all,  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  it  is  rendered  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  lark  or  of  any  other 
bird,  that  the  lark  passes  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  The  song  is"  nearly 
ahvays  rendered  Avhen  in  flight.  The  bird  leaves  the  ground  and  flies  upward  on 
a long-  slant  till  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  then  it  sp/reads  both  Avings  outAvard 
and  upward,  lifts  and  spreads  its  white  tail  feathers,  erects  the  upper  tail  coverts 
and  feathei  s of  the  lower  back,  and  bursting-  into  song-,  floats  downward  into  the 
grass  like  an  animated  parachute,  singing  all  the  way. 

I soon  left  the,  prairie  behind,  and  crossed  an  area  Avhere  dry  farmers  had 
very  recently  taken  up  the  land.  New  fences,  Avithout  gates,  stretched  across  the 
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former  position  of  the  road,  and  I had  some  difficulty  to  find  my  way.  The 
road  finally  led  northward  and  eastward,  down  into  the  Missouri  Valley,  through 
country  not  unlike  that  of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  seen  the  day  before.  I crossed 
the  river  on  a long'  bridge  and  entered  the  small  town  of  Toston.  Both  the 
horse  and  I were  hot,  tired  and  hungry,  so  I decided  to  rest  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  ride  on  to  Townsend  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I put  the  horse 
in  a livery  barn  and  after  lunch  in  a small  restaurant,  finding  nothing  of  inter- 
est in  the  town,  I strolled  a little  way  along  the  river  bank,  and  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  cottonwoods. 

A pair  of  Western  Kingbirds  had  a nest  full  of  young  in  the  fork  of  a cot- 
tonwood directly  over  my  head.  They  started  to  scold  me,  but  after  a short 
time  gave  it  up  and  went  back  to  feeding  the  young  again.  Their  scolding, 
however,  brought  out  the  other  feathered  inhabitants,  consi,sting  of  several  Rob- 
ins and  Yellow  AVarblers,  a pair  of  Catbirds,  a Western  Wood  Pewee,  and  a 
brilliantly  colored  Bullock  Oriole.  They  watched  me  for  a time  but  .soon  went 
away  and  left  me  to  watch  the  Kingbirds.  The  young  were  very  noisy.  They 
kept  up  a continual  clatter  all  the  time,  varied  only  when  the  parents  came  with 
food  when  it  became  much  louder.  This  nest  was  the  first  one  I had  seen  in  the 
fork  of  a cottonwood.  The  commonest  location  for  the  AVestern  Kingbird’s 
nest  in  Montana  seems  to  be  between  the  cross  arms  of  a telegraph  pole.  I had 
seen  several  such  nests,  near  the  railroad  track  at  Logan  the  day  before.  AVhen 
built  in  such  a place,  one  of  the  birds  may  usually  be  seen  on  guard,  sitting  on 
the  telegraph  wire  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  nest.  In  fact,  whenever  I see  a 
AA^estern  Kingbird  thus  seated  on  a wire,  I look  for  a nest  nearby  and  am  usually 
successful  in  finding  it.  Here  in  the  Missouri  A^alley  the  AA^estern  Kingbird  is 
decidedly  commoner  than  the  eastern  species.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the  Gal- 
latin Valley,  where  the  elevation  is  some  700  feet  higher,  the  factor  which  prob- 
ably causes  the  difference. 

After  some  time  I wandered  out  on  the  bridge  I had  crossed.  Cliff  Swal- 
lows were  nesting  .somewhere  beneath  the  bridge  in  large  numbers.  On  the 
edge  of  the  river  not  far  from  the  bridge  they  were  gathering  mud  for  their 
nests,  though  it  seemed  to  me  rather  late  in  the  year  for  nest  construction  to  be 
.still  going  on.  Fifteen  or  twenty  birds  were  gathered  in  one  spot,  gathering  the 
mud.  They  poised  daintily,  only  their  feet  and  bills  touching  the  mud,  while 
their  wings  were  wide-spread  and  constantly  fluttering. 

In  the  evening  I rode  on.  down  the  Missouri  AMlley  to  Townsend,  where  I 
stopped  for  the  night.  On  the  way  I was  glad  to  see  many  Bobolinks,  and  in 
one  place,  several  Lark  Buntings,  a bird  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  Mon- 
tana, but  with  which  I have  yet  to  make  intimate  acquaintance.  One  of  the 
Buntings  favored  me  with  a flight  song,  a performance  I had  never  witnessed 
before. 

The  next  day  I rode  over  a low  divide  between  the  Missouri  and  Prickly 
Pear  valleys,  crossing  from  Broadwater  to  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  and  stop- 
])ing  the  next  night  at  Helena.  After  leaving  the  Missouri  Valley  the  road  led 
for  most  of  the  way  over  a barren  rocky  stretch  of  country  where  there  were 
no  birds.  AAHien  I reached  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  birds  were  silent  and  not  stirring.  I remember  but  one  obser- 
vation that  day  that  seems  worth  recording.  An  electric  power  line  follows  the 
road  here  for  several  miles,  and  near  East  Helena,  I found  beneath  the  wires, 
the  dead  body  of  a AA^ilson  Phalarope.  The  bird  had  evidently  killed  itself  by 
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flying  against  the  wires  and  had  not  been  dead  more  than  a day  or  two.  I 
presume  from  this  that  the  ilson  Phalarope  breeds  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Prickly  Pear  Valley,  though  there  were  no  marshes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  I found  the  bird. 

The  next  day  I decided  to  take  only  a short  ride,  as  the  weather  was  hot  and 
trips  of  the  last  two  days  had  been  rather  hard  ones,  particularly  for  my  horse. 
So  I started  rather  late  and  stopped  early,  going  north  along  the  route  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  as  far  as  a ranch  near  the  station  of  Mitchell.  On  the 
way  out  of  Helena,  I remember  seeing  a Solitaire,  seated  on  a wire  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  It  seemed  to  me  a rather  low  elevation  for  this  bird  and  de- 
cidedly not  in  its  usual  habitat.  It  is  possible  though,  that  this  species  breeds 
among  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Mount  Helena  a few  miles  west  of  the  town,  though 
even  there  it  would  be  at  an  unusually  low  elevation. 

The  people  were  early  risers  at  the  ranch  where  I stopped  that  night,  so 
I was  on  my  way  early  on  the  following  morning.  A short  distance  north  of 
the  ranch  the  road  entered  the  Prickly  Pear  Canyon,  and  in  the  next  ten  miles, 
between  here  and  Wolf  Creek,  I enjoyed  the  best  scenery  of  my  entire  trip. 
High  walls  of  reddish  colored  rock,  seamed  and  broken  into  rectangular  masses, 
rose  on  either  side,  while  along  the  canyon  bottom  flowed  a fair  sized  stream, 
its  banks  fringed  with  willows,  alders,  and  occasionally  tall  cottonwoods.  On 
the  steep  slopes  above  the  canyon  walls  were  clumps  of  Douglas  firs  and  yellow 
pines.  The  road  followed  along  the  stream  bottom,  or  occasionally  climbed  a 
little  way  up  the  hillside  on  one  side  or  the  other,  where  a better  view  up  and 
down  the  canyon  could  be  obtained.  Wild  rose  bushes,  covered  with  pink  blos- 
soms, grew  in  profusion  along  the  road,  while  syringa  bushes,  growing  in  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  formed  dense  white  masses,  often  extending  high  up  into  the  walls 
of  the  canyon,  the  fragrant  blossoms  filling  the  air  with  their  sweet  perfume. 

At  Wolf  Creek  I left  the  canyon  road  and  turned  westward,  on  the  road  to 
Stearns,  which  was  my  destination  for  the  night.  The  road  left  the  canyon  and 
climbed  up  hill,  till  it  reached  a wide  stretch  of  rolling  grassy  hills.  This 
country,  neither  valley  nor  mountain,  continued  all  the  way  to  Stearns.  Tall 
waving,  green  grass  clothed  the  hillsides,  and  with  it  were  many  flowers  of 
various  colors,  but  the  most  abundant  of  these,  one  whose  spire  shaped  clusters 
of  blue  flowers  covered  the  hillsides  everywhere,  was  the  lupine.  The  two  most 
abundant  birds,  in  fact  almost  the  only  birds  in  this  country,  were  the  Meadowlark 
and  the  Vesper  Sparrow.  These  two  birds  were  everywhere  and  their  songs 
rang  from  the  grass  hills  on  all  sides. 

The  next  morning  I left  Stearns,  which  is  merely  a ranch  and  post  office  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Dearborn  River,  and  rode  on  northward  across  the  divide 
between  the  Dearborn  and  Sun  rivers  to  Augusta.  The  same  grassy  hills  con- 
tinued through  the  Dearborn  country,  but  where  I crossed  the  main  branch  of 
the  Dearborn,  the  road  took  me  down  into  a steep-sided  canyon,  whose  walls 
were  grown  with  Douglas  fir  and  limber  pine.  Here  in  the  firs  I heard  the 
voices  of  two  mountain  birds,  the  Audubon  Warbler  and  the  Western  Tanager. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  I found  that  the  road  carried  me  in  decidedly 
the  wrong  direction,  so,  since  there  were  no  fences  across  the  grassy  hills  as  far 
as  I could  see,  I left  it  and  rode  across  the  open  country.  As  I crossed  the  divide 
between  the  drainages  of  the  Dearborn  and  Sun  Rivers,  a decided  change  in 
the  character  of  the  country  was  noticeable.  The  rolling,  round-topped  hills 
changed  to  fantastically  shaped,  flat-topped,  prairie  buttes,  the  tall  grass  and 
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blue  lupine  changed  to  short  buffalo-grass  and  prickly  pear,  and  the  bird  voices 
changed  from  Vesper  Sparrows  and  Meadowlarks,  to  Horned  Larks  and  Mc- 
Cown  Longspurs.  Far  to  the  north  lay  an  irregular  line  of  dark  green  cotton- 
woods, marking  the  course  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sun  River,  and  I knew 
that  somewhere  along  its  banks  lay  the  town  of  Augusta.  The  town,  however, 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  and  completely  hidden  from  my  view  behind 
the  cottonwoods,  so  that  I was  at  a loss  to  know  toward  which  part  of  the  stream 
to  ride.  As  I drew  nearer  I made  out  a ranch  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream  and  heading  toward  that,  soon  struck  a road  which  by  good  luck,  crossed 
the  stream  on  a bridge,  but  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  town. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  trip,  and  over  a road  with  which  I was 
already  familiar.  Chouteau  lay  but  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  north.  Four 
miles  out  from  Augusta  I crossed  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sun  River,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Teton  counties.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  the  road  led  to  the  top  of  a long,  level,  prairie  bench,  where  it 
remained  nearly  all  the  way  to  Chouteau.  At  one  place  in  a hollow  beside  the 
road,  lay  one  of  the  small  alkaline  ponds  which  are  characteristic  of  this  section 
of  the  country.  I left  my  horse  to  graze  beside  the  road,  and  took  a walk  around 
the  borders  of  the  pond  to  see  what  birds  were  in  the  vicinity.  A few  weeks 
ago  1 had  explored  this  same  pond,  and  had  found  many  pairs  of  Avocets  and 
Wilson  Phalaropes  evidently  breeding.  In  fact  I remember  two  half-grown 
Avocets,  struggling  through  the  green  scum  that  bordered  the  pond  and  swim- 
ming away  into  the  open  water  at  my  approach,  while  their  parents  circled  about 
my  head.  Now  they  had  all  left  and  the  only  water  birds  seen  were  a flock  of 
ducks,  principally  Mallards  and  Baldpates,  swimming  about  near  the  edge  of 
a small  grassy  island.  Horned  Larks  and  Longspurs  fed  about  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  the  Longspurs  walking  daintily  over  the  green  scum  at  the  edge,  and  eating 
the  small  insects  that  swarmed  there.  Several  young  Longspurs,  barely  able  to 
fly,  were  here  with  their  parents,  and  one  such  had  evidently  come  to  grief  in 
its  efforts  to  imitate  its  parents’  example,  and  was  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the 
scum. 

So  far  the  weather  had  1)een  perfect  throughout  the  trip,  but  now  as  I rode 
over  the  prairie  bench,  I noticed  a thunderstorm  coming  up.  I saw  that  unless 
I soon  got  under  cover  I was  in  for  a wetting,  so  noticing"  an  old  sheep  camp  in 
a coulee  on  the  east  side  of  the  bench,  I turned  down  there  and  found  shelter  for 
myself  and  my  horse  under  the  shed.  The  storm  came  and  I was  glad  I was 
not  out  in  it,  for  the  rain  soon  turned  to  hail,  with  stones  large  enough  to  be  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable.  Even  during  the  storm  I found  birds  to  watch,  for  a 
Say  Phoebe  and  a small  flock  of  Longspurs  came  under  the  shed  to  seek  shelter 
also.  1 he  Phoebe  sat  on  a beam  under  the  roof,  quiet  save  for  an  occasional 
flirt  of  the  tail,  but  the  Longspurs  walked  alx)ut,  feeding  on  the  g'round  under  the 
shed  as  though  they  Avere  out  in  the  open  in  the  best  of  weather. 

When  the  storm  was  over  I proceeded  on  my  way.  The  sun  shone  out  ag'ain 
over  the  dripping  prairie,  and  the  Longspurs  broke  into  song  everywhere  as 
though  it  were  a morning  chorus.  Finally  I came  to  the  end  of  the  long  bench 
and  the  road  wound  downward  through  a group  of  curiously  shaped  rocks.  A 
colony  of  Cliff  SwalloAvs  were  nesting"  on  the  sides  of  one  of  these  rocks,  while 
a Rock  Wren  in  song,  and  a Duck  Hawk,  Avheeling  over  the  prairie  Avere  other 
birds  that^  probably  had  their  homes  there.  Around  a bend  in  the  road  I soon 
came  in  sight  of  the^  Teton  River  Wiley  and  the  toAvn  of  Chouteau  among  the 
cottoiiAvoods  of  the  river  bank. 
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NESTINCx  HABITS  OF  THE  AVESTERN  BLUEBIRD 


By  HARRIET  WILLIAMS  MYERS 


HE  A¥estern  Bluebirds  are,  as  a rule,  winter  visitants,  only,  in  the  vicinity 


of  Los  Angeles,  staying  about  in  small  flocks  until  spring,  when  they 


disappear.  Recently,  however,  some  of  them  have  been  changing  their 
habits  and  becoming  resident  birds. 

The  only  place  where  I have  known  of  their  nesting  is  in  a Los  Angeles 
city  park,  called  Sycamore  Grove.  This  park  is  a continuation  of  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  and  is  filled  with  large  live  oak  and  sycamore  trees.  One  side  is  bordered 
by  a busy  thoroughfare  where  electric  cars  and  vehicles  are  continually  passing. 
Moreover,  this  park  is  a most  popular  place  for  picnic  parties  and  is  filled  with 
people  throughout  the  summer  months.  It  seemed  a little  queer  that  these  birds 
should  have  chosen  so  busy  a place  for  a nesting  site,  when  Ijy  going  a little 
farther  back  they  could  have  had  perfect  quiet. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1910,  while  watching  birds  at  Sycamore  Grove,  I 
noticed  a male  Bluebird  flying  about.  Having  been  told  that  these  birds  nested 
in  the  park  the  year  before,  I gave  all  my  attention  to  locating  them.  I had 
waited  only  a short  time  when  the  female  appeared  on  a wire  that  was  strung 
among  the  big  trees.  After  darting  out  into  the  air  and  down  onto  the  lawn  a 
few  times,  she  flew  up  into  a tall  sycamore  tree  that  grew  close  beside  the  walk 
on  that  busy  thoroughfare,  Pasadena  Avenue.  This  tree  had  four  trunks,  one  of 
which  had  been  broken  off  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  A round  hole 
just  below  the  break,  partially  hidden  by  a growth  of  new  leaves,  suggested  that 
it  had  once  been  the  nesting  site  of  a woodpecker. 

For  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  I watched  the  nest.  During  this 
time  the  female  left  four  times,  staying  away  five  minutes  once  and  eight  the 
other  times.  Her  times  for  brooding  were  respectively  twenty-two,  eighteen,  ten, 
and  twenty-four  minutes.  Almost  invariably  during  this  and  subsequent  w'atch- 
ings  the  female  did  not  leave  the  nest  until  the  male  came  to  it.  A small  broken 
limb  grew  out  from  the  nesting  trunk  and  this  was  used  by  the  male  as  a resting- 
place.  He  never  brooded  the  eggs,  although  sometimes  he  hopped  down  into 
the  nest,  or  beside  it,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  their  safety;  then  after  a moment’s 
inspection  he  returned  to  the  resting  site,  or  flew  directly  away.  His  coming 
to  the  dead  branch  was  always  a signal  for  the  female  to  leave  the  nest  and  fly 
away.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  little  mother  away  up  there  above  everything, 
and  with  only  the  blue  sky  to  look  at,  knew'  that  her  mate  was  thinking  of  her 
and  would  come  and  remind  her,  and  this  he  surely  did. 

He  did  not  seem  to  guard  the  nest  while  the  little  mother  was  away,  but 
often  accompanied  her.  Together  they  foraged  about  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
trees  until  time  to  return  to  the  nest,  wLen  quite  often  the  gallant  male  accom- 
pained  his  mate  homeward,  then  flew  away  when  he  had  seen  her  located.  Neither 
bird  seemed  at  all  shy,  oftentimes  foraging  about  on  the  lawn  only  a few  feet 
from  where  I sat. 

Four  days  later  I again  visited  the  nest,  staying  an  hour  and  a half.  During 
that  time  the  female  left  the  nest  four  times  as  before.  The  longest  interval 
of  staying  aw'ay  was  twenty-seven  minutes;  the  shortest  tw'o  minutes.  The 
longest  interval  of  brooding  w'as  sixteen  minutes ; the  shortest  thirteen.  Twice 
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the  male  visited  the  iiest  for  a moment.  During  one  of  the  brooding  intervals 
a blackbird  rested  on  the  telephone  wire  near  the  nest,  and  the  male  immediately 
drove  him  away. 

I did  not  visit  the  park  again  until  May  3,  five  days  later.  Then  I stayed 
only  a short  time  and  did  little  watching,  as  a picnic  party  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  leaves  had  grown  so  large  around  the  nest  that  it  was  harder  to 
watch  than  at  first,  and  I could  not  be  sure  whether  the  female  was  still  brood- 
ing, or  not,  but  from  later  developments  I believe  that  the  young  had  probably 
hatched.  Three  days  later,  when  I watched  for  an  hour,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  During  the  hour  fifteen  trips  were  made  to  the  nest,  the  feeding  being- 
very  equally  divided.  In  fact,  with  tw'O  or  three  exceptions,  the  birds  were  both 
at  the  nest  at  once  each  of  the  fifteen  times.  Several  times  the  female  stayed 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  minutes  at  the  nest.  The  male  also  lingered, 
though  not  so  long  as  the  female. 

Only  a few  times  did  I hear  either  bird  utter  a note.  No  song  w'as  heard 
(luring  my  watching,  only  a single  call  note  given  in  a very  low  tone.  Though 
many  of  the  writers  on  California  birds  speak  of  the  Bluebird’s  song,  I am 
inclined  to  think  he  has  none.  W.  Leon  Dawson  author  of  the  “Birds  of  Wash- 
ington” tells  us  that  in  the  fifteen  years  he  has  studied  the  Western  Bluebird 
in  Washington  he  has  never  heard  one  sing.  If  so  reliable  and  thorough  a bird 
.'tudent  as  Mr.  Daw^son  has  heard  no  song  in  Washington,  where  they  nest 
abundantly,  I believe  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  they  have  no  song.  It  is 
an  interesting  point,  w^ell  worth  the  bird  lovers’  while  to  observe,  should  he 
come  across  a pair  of  these  birds  nesting. 

I was  prevented  from  visiting  the  nest  until  May  14,  when  I found  the  young- 
had  flown.  They  were  nowhere  about,  but  a friend  told  me  that  she  had  seen 
several  young  bluebirds  in  another  part  of  the  park  the  day  before.  On  this  day 
I watched  at  the  nest  for  over  an  hour,  and  was  mystified  at  the  actions  of  the 
birds.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  feeding,  and  several  times  both  birds 
made  trips  of  inspection  to  the  nest.  The  young  were  not  about,  nor  did  the  old 
birds  seem  to  be  caring  for  them,  so  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  birds, 
having  raised  their  first  family,  were  making  preparations  for  another.  On 
j'une  2 I visited  them  long  enough  to  assure  myself  that  they  were,  indeed, 
(-'cc'.ipying-  the  same  nest  for  a second  brood. 

Although  I have  not  again  watched  the  nesting  habits  of  these  Western 
Bluebirds  I know  that  they  are  still  about  in  this  park. 


FROM  FIELD  AND  STUDY 

Notes  on  the  Texas  Nighthawk. — The  lield  party  from  the  Museiuii  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  which  spent  the  last  season  ( 1912)  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  remained  at  Wins- 
low, Glenn  County,  from  June  15  to  20. 

About  6 p.  M.  on  the  afternoon  of  June  17  1 was  tramping  over  the  rocky  country  bor- 
dering Stony  Creek,  when  a Texas  Nighthawk  (Chordeiles  acutipeiinis  texensis)  was 
flushed.  An  examination  of  the  place  from  which  it  flew  showed  the  presence  of  two 
young,  resting  side  by  side  on  the  rocky  ground.  The  parent  bird  feigned  a wound,  flut- 
tering about  on  all  sides  while  I was  in  the  vicinity.  When  I finally  followed  it,  I was  led 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  site  of  the  “nest.” 
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On  the  morning  of  June  18  1 desired  to  photograph  the  young  birds  but  either  they  had 
moved,  or  the  parent  had  moved  them,  and  I was  unable  to  locate  them,  although  I went 
over  the  ground  ver\'  carefully  and  may  have  looked  right  at  them ! 

Evidently  they  were  not  far  away,  however,  for  every  time  I came  into  the  vicinity  the 
old  Inrd  was  there  to  renew  her  deluding  tactics. 

I discovered  them  again  on  tlie  morning  of  June  19.  They  were  about  iifteen  yards 
from  the  place  where  I first  found  them,  and  the  mother  w'as  brooding.  The  sun  beat  down 
fierceh'  during  those  days,  and  I cannot  understand  how  the  birds  could  withstand  it  on  that 
rocky  ground  with  the  granite  glare  surrounding  them  and  not  a particle  of  sheltering  shade. 

I hurried  to  camp  for  the  camera.  Fifteen  minutes  later  when  I returned  one  of  the 
young  Was  eight  feet  from  the  other.  1 replaced  it,  took  their  pictures,  and  the  photograph 
here  reproduced  is  the  result. 

One  evening  about  8:30  p.  m.  I passed  by  the  locality,  and  found  that  the  young  were 
more  active  then  than  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  They  would  run  a few  inches  at  a time 
in  a straight  line  over  the  ground,  while  during  the  daytime  they  remained  perfectly  quiet 
and  gave  no  sign  of  seeing  the  intruder. 

The  coloration  of  the  young  blended  so  remarkably  with  their  surroundings  that  it  was 
'vell-nigh  impossible  to  see  them.  It  was  more  difficult  to  see  the  birds  in  bright  sunlight 


Fig.  8.5.  TEXAS  NIGHTHAWK  NESTLINGS,  ILLUSTRATING  THP:  PROTPXTIVE 
NATURE  OF  THEIR  COLOR  AND  MARKINGS 


than  at  other  times.  When  1 returned  with  the  camera  the  day  I took  the  photograph,  1 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  locating  the  nestlings,  although  I knew  e.xactly  where  they  w'ero. 
In  fact,  I nearly  stepped  on  one.  I had  been  looking  straight  at  it,  but  failed  to  make  it  out. 

Only  one  parent  was  noted  at  any  time.  The  female  and  voting  were  collected  (nos. 
22702,  23157,  23158,  Mus.  Vert.  Zook). 

Incidentally  Mr.  Grinnell  informs  me  that  this  is  to  date  the  most  northern  record  of 
the  breeding  of  the  Texas  Nighthawk  by  over  two  degrees  of  latitude. — W.tLTER  P.  T.wlob. 

Recent  Santa  Barbara  Records — Man-o’-war-bird  {Fregafa  uqiiila).  On  the  12th  of 
.August  ( 1912)  tW'O  of  these  birds  were  seen  sailing  about  over  the  estero  near  Carpinteria. 
Upon  sighting  us  they  approached  curiously,  allowing  completest  inspection,  then  passed 
inland  nearly  a mile,  rising  to  a height  of  several  thousand  feet,  after  wdiich  they  drove 
straight  west  till  lost  from  sight  (passing  thus  directly  over  Santa  Barbara).  .Another  bird 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Torrey  and  myself  close  in  shore  at  a point  thirteen  miles  west  of  town,  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  E.  S.  Spaulding  also  reports  having  seen  single  birds  on 
two  occasions  near  the  Santa  Barbara  pier. 

Snow'y  Heron  (Egrcthi  candidlssiina) . A single  bird  in  full  plumage  was  sighted  on 
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the  sand-spit  near  Carpinleria,  in  company  with  some  gulls.  It  Hew  at  first  in  wild  alarm, 
hut  would  not  forsake  its  less  distracted  comrades.  Two  days  later,  namely,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  it  was  seen  standing  at  rest,  this  time  quite  alone,  upon  the  mud-flats  not  half  a mile 
hack  from  the  sand-spit. 

Anthony  Green  Heron  { Butoridcs  I'ircscciis  antiwiiyi ) . The  occurrence  of  this  bird  is 
not  remarkable  for  this  section,  save  that  its  abundance  this  year  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  its  total  absence  last  year.  It  has  evidently  bred  this  year  ;it  half  a dozen  near-by 
stations. 

Least  Bittern  (I.vobryclius  cxilis).  Counted  a rare  bird  locally,  but  its  occurrence  near 
Goleta  on  the  3rd  of  May  completed  a list  of  seven  Herodiones  seen  hereabouts  witbin  two 
days;  namely,  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis,  Bittern,  Least  Bittern,  Treganza  Blue  Heron,  Snow}' 
Egret,  Anthony  Green  Heron,  and  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

Baird  Sandpiper  (Pisobia  bairdi).  Of  regular  occurrence  again  during  the  August 
migrations,  from  the  8th  to  the  22nd  inclusive.  Birds  of  this  species  rarely  appear  by  them- 
selves, but  mingle  freely  with  the  more  abundant  Westerns  (E.  inuuri).  However,  on  the 
22nd,  a solitary  bird  settled  near  me  on  the  Carpinteria  beach  as  though  seeking  the  com- 
panionship of  a larger  wader.  1 meekly  accepted  the  role  of  Curlew,  and  by  judicious  ad- 
vances succeeded  in  establishing  a compromise  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  Back  and  forth  we 
fared  for  half  an  hour,  ‘‘one  little  sandpiper  and  I”,  the  bird  keeping  steadily  to  the  upper 
wash-line,  or  flitting  if  too  hard  pressed,  while  I jabbed  the  button  feverishly  as  long  as  the 
plates  lasted.  The  result  is  a handsome  series  of  portraits,  “if  I do  say  it  as  shouldn’t.” 

Yellowlegs  (Totauiis  fhwipcs).  On  the  30th  of  August  five  of  these  birds  were  sighted 
m company  with  two  ‘‘Greaters"  (T.  mclanoleucus) , as  they  fed  upon  the  Beale  estero,  with- 
in the  eastern  limits  of  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Torrey  and  I had  them  under  frequent  obser- 
vation for  a period  of  two  weeks  and  I was  able  to  secure  a few  photographs,  albeit  indif- 
ferent ones  by  reason  of  the  extravagant  alarm  invariably  displayed  by  the  larger  species. 

Surf-bird  (Apliriaa  virgafa).  A flock  of  twenty-three  birds  afforded  three  hours  of 
pleasant  diversion  on  a rocky  point  beyond  La  Patera,  May  3rd,  1912.— W.  Leon  D.\wson. 

The  Probable  Breeding  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Montana I have  to  record 

the  occurrence  and  probable  breeding  of  a pair  of  Bohemian  Wa.xwings  (Bonibycilla  gar- 
nda)  on  the  West  ForL  of  the  Sun  River  in  northern  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Montana, 
in  August,  1912.  I first  observed  these  birds  on  August  18,  a very  wet,  rainy  Sunday,  when 
the  shortness  of  our  food  supply  had  tempted  me  out  of  camp  to  try  the  fishing.  1 w'as 
crossing  a small  grassy  flat  along  the  bank  of  the  mountain  stream,  which  was  bordered  In- 
scattered  clumps  of  lodgepolc  pine,  spruce  and  cottonwood,  when  I first  heard  wa.xwing 
notes  that  were  louder  and  of  a different  qualit)'  from  those  of  the  common  Cedarbird.  I 
soon  found  a w'axwing,  seated  in  the  dead  top  of  a small  lodgepole  pine.  The  light  was 
poor,  and  the  damp  weather  made  my  glass  almost  useless,  but  I believed  that  I detected  the 
wing-bar  which  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  Cedarbird  and  was  sure  that  the  note 
was  decidedly  different.  The  bird  was  soon  joined  by  its  mate,  and  I spent  the  next  two 
hours  in  watching  the  pair  and  searching  through  the  wet  bushes  for  a nest.  The  birds  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  and  acted  as  though  they  had  a nest,  probably  containing  young,  but, 
though  it  seemed  as  if  1 searched  every  tree  and  bush  within  several  hundred  yards,  I failed 
to  find  it. 

Three  days  later,  August  21,  my  work  took  me  near  this  place  again.  1 had  no  time 
to  make  further  search  for  the  nest,  but  took  my  collecting  gun  along.  I found  the  birds 
frequenting  the  same  spot,  and  after  examining  them  in  a much  better  light  than  formerly, 
and  finding  my  former  identification  correct,  1 secured  one  in  order  that  the  record  would 
be  unquestioned.  The  bird  secured,  wdiich  I had  hoped  waas  the  male,  proved  to  be  tlie  fe- 
male. Her  tbroat  w'as  much  distended  and  I found  that  it  contained  fourteen  berries  of  a 
small  mountain'  shrub  {Shepherdia  canadensis) . Assuming  that  the  feeding  habits  of  tins 
species  are  similiar  to  those  of  tbe  Cedar  Waxwing,  this  fact  strengthens  my  belief  that  the 
birds  were  feeding  young  in  the  vicinity.  The  point  where  these  birds  were  found  is  in  the 
Canadian  life  zone,  at  an  approximate  elevation  of  5200  feet.  This  is,  to  my  knowdedge,  the 
first  authentic  summer  record  of  this  species  south  of  the  Canadian  border. — Aretas  A. 
vSaunders. 

The  Calaveras  Warbler  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park On  the  morning  of 

September  9,  1912,  while  examining  the  remains  of  birds  overcome  by  noxious  gases  in  the 
.Stygian  Cave  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  I w'as  surprised  to 
find  a Calaveras  Warbler  in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  The  specimen  had  evidently  not 
been  dead  more  than  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  iu  good  plumage  and  the 
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cliaracteristic  chestnut  patch  on  the  head  had  the  feathers  slightly  tipped  with  gray.  The 
bird  was  evidently  a migrant.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  is  the  lirst  record  of  the  occur- 
rence of  Vennivora  nibricapilla  giitturalis  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  first  in  this  part 
of  the  Rocky"  Mountain  region.  The  nearest  records  hith.erto  published  are  those  from  Ida 
ho  and  Wyoming.  Dr.  Merrill  (Auk,  1898,  p.  18)  found  this  warbler  breeding  at  Fort  Sher- 
man, Idaho;  and  Knight  (Birds  of  Wyoming.  1902,  p.  145),  reports  four  specimens  from 
southeastern  Wyoming  Init  refers  them  to  the  eastern  form  rubricapilla  nibricapilla. — 
T.  S.  PapmER. 

White  Pelican  at  Bellingham  Bay,  Washington. — The  appearance  of  White  Pelicans 
(Pelecanus  erylhrorhyuchos)m  this  vicinity  is  perhaps  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to  he 
worthy  of  record.  On  September  5,  1912,  a Hock  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  this  species 
was  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nooksack  River,  at  the  head  of  Bellingham  Bay.  A resi- 
dent of  the  neighborhood  who  went  in  pursuit  shot  three  of  the  birds,  and  an  Indian  of  the 
Lummi  Reservation,  across  the  river,  shot  two  more.  I visited  tlie  scene  on  the  following- 
day  and  inspected  the  dead  birds.  One  appeared  to  be  an  adult,  and  the  four  others  I 
judged  to  be  immature.  Some  of  these  specimens  have  since  been  mounted.  There  is  but 
one  other  record  of  this  species  in  the  Bellingham  Bay  region.  That  occurrence  w"as  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. — J.  M.  Edson. 

“Popular”  Ornithology. — During  ;i  recent  visit  to  Los  Angelc.'^  I attended  a moving- 
picture  show  exhibiting  at  one  of  the  leading  play-houses.  It  purported  to  represent  the 
Carnegie  Museum  Alaska-Siberian  Expedition  in  action,  and  the  pictures  were  explained 

by  a gentleman  in  evening  dress  who  was  no  less  a person  that  “Professor  , 

M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,”  who  had  taken  the  pictures.  The  pictures  w"ere  really  wonderful,  of  moose, 

seals,  walruses,  polar  bears,  and  Eskimos  in  life,  not  to  mention  Inrd  colonies,  which  were 
our  particular  interest.  No  one  w"Ould  begrudge  good  fortune  to  the  doughty  captain,  F. 
E.  Kleinschmidt,  who  under  the  guise  of  leader  of  a scientific  expedition,  is  cleaning  up  a 
‘cool’  half  million  from  this  moving  picture  rights  this  season.  Rarely  has  the  public  received 
more  entertainment  and  profitable  instruction  for  its  money  than  from  this  show.  The 
“spiel,”  too,  was  pretty  fair — until  it  came  to  the  birds.  But  when  pictures  of  a colony  of 
Red-faced  Cormorants  were  shown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  “Professor”  gravely  introduced 
them  as  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers,  I gasped.  The  lecturer  proceeded  airily  to  tell  a cock- 

and-bull  story  about  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper,  how  the  female  laid  only  one  egg  which 

the  male  henceforth  guarded  in  terror  of  his  life ; and  he  raised  a laugh  over  the  shocking 
example  set  b}"  these  militant  suffragets  of  the  north  (unoffending  shags!).  Next  we 
were  taken  to  view  a magnificent  colony  of  Pallas  Murres,  tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
and  these  were  presented  to  us  as  “Red-faced  Cormorants.”  AVe  learned  that  the  female^- 
of  this  species  lay  two  eggs  which  they  carry  in  the  folds  of  the  naked  skin  (having  mean- 
while plucked  their  breasts  entirely  bare),  in  order  that  they  might  -lot  come  in  contact 
with  the  icy  rock,  etc.,  etc.  And  this  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (also  blaster  of  .Arts,  thinlc 
of  it!)  did  actually  take  the  pictures — no  doubt  of  that — although  he  seems  uot  to  have- 
profited  mightily  from  his  “scientific”  associations. 

Preceded  by  a professional  card,  the  writer  ventured  to  take  the  histrionic  professor 
mildly  to  task  after  the  show.  He  capitulated  at  once.  “I  know  1 get  all  balled  up  on  those 
birds,  but  what’s  the  odds?  7 he  public  don’t  kiiozo  the  difference.’’  And  I guess  he  was 
right,  for  this  was  the  fourth  week  of  the  engagement. — W.  Leon  Dawson. 

The  Wood  Duck  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. — On  February  18,  1912,  I was  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  upon  a pair  of  the  beautiful  Wood  Ducks  (Aix  sponsa)  in  a raiiier 
heavily  wooded  section  of  Mission  Creek,  a small  stream  runnii-ig  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Santa  Barbara.  I was  lucky  enough  to  see  them  swimming  in  the  stream  some 
distance  below  me  and,  by  careful  stalking,  was  able  to  crawl  within  twenty  feet  of  them, 
thus  enabling  me  to  watch  them  for  half  an  hour  without  awakening  a suspicion  on  their 
part.  A week  later,  on  February  25,  I once  more  found  them  close  to  the  original  location, 
seemingly  very  much  at  home,  as  the  male  swam  and  paraded  himself  to  his,  and  my, 
heart’s  content,  although  his  mate  seemed  too  busy  eating  to  pay  him  much  attention. 

I left  Santa  Barbara  for  the  north  on  February  27,  and  consequently  was  unable  t<5 
finish  the  study,  but  I feel  that  there  was  a very  strong  possibility  of  their  remaining  to 
nest.  There  was  a large,  flow  of  water  in  the  stream,  and  a number  of  most  satisfactory 
hollow  limbs  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; thus  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  more 
suitable  conditions. — J.  H.  Bowi.ES. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

With  this,  tile  last  issue  of  the  year,  The 
Condor  concludes  its  fotirteenth  volume.  Only 
one  preceding  volume  (1908)  has  numbered 
more  pages.  As  for  quality  of  contents  we 
leave  the  reader  to  judge.  The  point  in  mind 
is  to  suggest  to  all  Cooper  Club  members  as 
well  as  subscribers  that  their  regular  cash 
contributions  are  now  payable.  Remember 
that  early  remittances  save  the  Business  Man- 
agers from  much  clerical  labor.  And  this 
means  that  commeusnrately  more  attention 
can  be  given  to  ways  and  means  for  further 
growth. 

As  for  the  Editors,  their  dream  is  to  se- 
cure for  the  coming  year  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  articles  that  liave  predominated  in  the 
present  volume.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  print 
illustrated  life  histories  of  as  high  merit  as 
Rockwell’s  Barr  Lake  series.  There  are  yet 
birds  of  unknown  nesting  habits  which  should 
not  be  left  for  Ray  alone  to  exploit!  Authori- 
tative faunal  lists  in  moderate  proportion  are 
of  value  as  basis  for  the  distributionist’s 
studies.  Above  all,  we  invite  “Field  and 
Study"  notes.  Here  we  get  variety  of  topic 
and  concise  treatment.  The  “Field  and  Study” 
department  is  read  by  more  people  twice  over 
than  any  other  part  of  our  magazine.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  assurances  from 
many  sources.  Reviews,  communications,  and 
matter  for  news  notes  all  go  to  make  up  the 
Editorial  stock-in-trade.  Practically  all  the 
material  necessarj'  to  make  a Condor  must 
come  from  the  contributor  at  large.  There- 
fore let  those  Cooper  Club  members  fortu- 


nately situated  in  respect  to  such  resources  re- 
member the  Editors  early  and  often. 

Sanely  administered  conservation  of  natural 
reson.rces  is  a mneh-to-be-desired  consumma- 
tion. This  cannot,  however,  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  realization  until  popular  opinion 
is  educated  still  farther  beyond  the  primi- 
tive notion  of  “everything  for  today.”  Cer- 
tain phases  of  the  bird-life  of  the  west  are 
disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate,  far  faster 
than  is  consequent  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  proper  restriction  of  hunting 
privileges  must  he  legalized  at  once,  if  cer 
tain  of  our  shore  birds  and  ducks  are  to  be 
saved  at  all.  We  would  call  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects  as  discussed  in  subse- 
quent columns  of  the  present  issue.  The 
(Tlub  is  fortunate  in  having  sO  energetic  an 
exponent  of  conservation  as  W.  P.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Division  commit- 
tee. It  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of 
very  many  of  like  industry  and  enthusiasm  to 
offset  the  influence  of  the  gunner,  when  it 
comes  to  securing  state  legislation  of  an  ef- 
fective sort.  This  we  must  obtain  imincdiate- 
Iv.  or  be  compelled  to  witness  the  complete 
extermination  of  many  of  our  native  game 
birds. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  BIRDS  OF  COEOR.VI'O 

Editor  The  Condor: 

Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  a few 
words  in  reply  to  ]\lr.  W.  W.  Cooke’s  re- 
view of  the  "Present  .Status  of  the  Colorado 
Check-list  of  Birds.”  I should  like,  however, 
first  to  thank  you  and  all  other  of  my  Ameri- 
can ornithological  friends  for  your  kind  re- 
ception of  my  recently  published  work  on  the 
Birds  of  Colorado.  The  time  I spent  in  Colo- 
rado was  comparatively  short,  so  that  I was 
very  much  dependent  on  my  friends  and  cor- 
respondents for  local  observations ; but  1 had 
the  advantage  of  the  very  fine  collection  of 
Colorado  birds  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken  on 
which  to  base  my  descriptions,  and  in  this 
way  was  able  I hope  to  bring  to  light  a good 
many  new  facts  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
pare a work  which  will  always  be  useful  to 
the  Colorado  bird-lover. 

Mr.  Cooke  enumerates  first  of  all  thir- 
teen species  included  by  me  but  not  by  him 
in  his  most  recent  list  of  Colorado  birds 
1909,  p.  400)  ; of  these  he  admits  six  as  valid 
and  rejects  seven.  In  regard  to  these: 

Plialacuopiilus  nntlalU  iiitidus.  This  spe 
cics  1 only  retained  in  deference  to  the  A.  O. 
U.  Check-List ; I agree  with  Mr  Cooke  that 
it  is  probably  only  a color  phase  of  P.  nuttalli. 

Otocoris  alpesfris  enthymia.  1 regard  this 
species  as  a very  doubtful  one.  I would  not 
have  recognized  it  had  I been  certain  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Committee’s  final  decision  in  the 
matter;  but  the  new  edition  of  the  Check-List 
did  not  appear  till  some  time  after  my  man- 
uscript was  corrected,  and  I confess  I over- 
looked the  fact  that  Oberholser’s  subspecies 
was  omitted. 
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Agelahis  phoeniceus.  In  my  account  of  this 
bird  I gave  after  the  description  some  account 
of  the  various  prevailing  views  of  authori- 
ties on  the  difficult  question  of  the  subspe- 
cies of  Red-winged  Blackbirds  in  the  state. 

Loxia  curvirostra.  1 was  mucli  struck  by 
the  great  size  of  the  bill  of  the  pair  of  Cross- 
bills obtained  by  Aiken  in  El  Paso  Count}'. 
I felt  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the  larger 
form  known  as  L.  c.  stricklandi.  I see  no 
reason  why  in  the  case  of  a great  wanderer 
like  the  Crossbill  the  Mexican  form  should  not 
stray  as  far  north  as  Colorado  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Astragalinus  psaltria.  1 have  not  come 
across  any  “conclusive  proof”  that  the  three 
forms  of  this  goldfinch  are  color  phases  due 
to  age.  In  the  typical  form  generally  found 
throughout  Colorado  the  back  is  olive  green, 
in  the  Mexican  form  the  back  is  black;  but 
1 see  no  evidence  that  the  Colorado  subspe- 
cies eventually  with  age  becomes  black.  I 
think  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  more 
southern  Mexican  form  in  Colorado  is  quite 
conceivable. 

Protoiwtaria  citrea.  1 understood  from  Mr. 
Felger  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  this 
species  had  occurred  in  Colorado. 

Of  the  fifteen  birds  included  by  Mr.  Cooke 
in  his  list,  but  omitted  by  me,  eleven  are  men- 
tioned and  discussed  in  the  text,  though  not 
admitted  to  the  formal  list ; but  1 must  plead 
guilty  to  omitting  Phalaropus  fiilicariiis,  while 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  logical  to 
admit  the  Pheasant  if  the  English  Sparrow 
is  included. 

Finally  Mr.  Cooke  mentions  a number  of 
birds  which  I have  excluded  from  my  list 
of  breeding  birds.  In  drawing  up  my  list  I 
purposely  did  not  include  birds  which  have 
only  been  recorded  from  the  state  on  one  or 
two  occasions ; these  were  placed  in  the  list 
of  casuals.  I have  not  kept  birds  in  the 
breeding  list,  although  seen  several  times  in 
summer,  unless  very  definite  evidence  of 
breeding  is  forthcoming. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  L.  ScL.tTEK. 
London;  September  6,  igi2. 

introduced  birds  of  new  ZEALAND 
Editor  The  Condor  : 

Today  I received  ja  copy  of  The  Condor, 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  and 
I read  with  deep  interest  your  remarks  on 
the  Chaffinch  at  Monterey.  I quite  agree 
with  your  note  of  warning  in  regard  to  this 
English  bird.  From  the  very  unfortunate 
experiences  we  have  had  in  New  Zealand,  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  people  in 
your  country  ought  to  exercise  the  utmost 


care  in  regard  to  English  birds  that  are 
brought  in. 

I am  an  ardent  bird-lover — I love  them  all, 
even  those  with  the  most  objectionable  char- 
acters— but  I must  confess  that  many  of  the 
English  “interlopers,”  to  use  your  own  word, 
have  proved  disastrous  failures  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  case  with  some  birds  which 
were  brought  here  purely  in  a spirit  of  sen- 
timent, notably  the  skylark,  the  song-thrush, 
and  the  black-bird.  They  are  great  pests.  We 
now  have  a law  here  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  any  foreign  birds  w'ithout  the  sanc- 
tion of  a Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  latest 
attempt  in  this  direction  is  the  Eittle  Grey 
Owl  (Athene  noctna),  which  was  brought 
liere  to  deal  with  the  sparrow  and  other  small 
birds  previously  introduced,  and  which,  I am 
afraid,  will  have  a bad  effect  on  our  interest- 
ing native  avifauna,  which,  late  in  the  day, 
we  are  making  a frantic  effort  to  preserve. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  Drummond. 

Christchurch,  N.  Z.;  July  17,  igi2. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  SOCI- 
ETIES FOR  THE  CONSERVATION 
OF  WILD  life. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  recently 
sent  out  to  the  officials  of  eleven  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  of  California; 

“Dear  Sir: 

"It  is  urgent  that  vigorous  action  be  taken 
immediately  if  it  is  desired  to  save  the  rem- 
nant of  wild  life  yet  remaining  in  the  State 
of  California.  jMany  native  species  are  suf- 
fering a rapid  decrease  in  numbers  through 
several  causes,  while  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
of  Destruction  receive  constant  augmenta- 
tion year  by  year. 

“The  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club 
(Northern  Division)  is  convinced  that  the 
formation  of  a centralized  organization  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  saving  this  natu- 
ral resource,  and  hereby  asks  your  society  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  the  formation  of 
such  an  association.  We  therefore  request 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

“(1)  Do  you  favor  an  intelligent  coiiser- 
vasion  policy  with  regard  to  wild  life,  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  sportsman, 
nature-lover,  and  citizen  be  guarded? 

“(2)  If  so,  would  your  organization  be 
able  and  willing  to  be  represented  at  a meet- 
ing to  be  held  soon  in  this  vicinity  (San 
Francisco  Bay  region)  to  consider  the  most 
effective  method  of  securing  enlightened  legis- 
lation along  this  line? 

“Inclosed  find  list  of  societies  with  whom 
we  are  communicating  as  well  as  a tenta- 
tive constitution  for  the  associated  societies. 
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“We  hope  that  \’ou  may  give  this  matter 
as  early  consideration  as  is  convenient,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  support  the  move- 
ment.” 

In  this  way  your  committee  has  taken 
up  a larger  work  for  the  native  fauna 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  The 
societies  addressed  are,  Sierra  Club,  Au- 
dubon Society,  California  .\cademy  of 
Sciences,  Biological  Society  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Los  .\ngeles  Zoological  Society, 
, Tamalpais  Conservation  Club,  Great  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  California 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association,  Pal- 
eontological Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
tlie  State  Humane  Association.  There  has 
been  cordial  response  in  nearly  every  case. 
Gidy  one  organization  so  far,  has  not  favor- 
ed the  move,  namely,  the  California  Game  and 
Fish  Protective  Association.  The  two  or- 
ganizations named  last  have  not  been  heard 
from.  The  first  si.x  have  promised  their  sup- 
port, and  the  first  four,  as  well  as  the  Cooper 
Club  will  certainly  be  represented  at  the  or- 
ganization meeting.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
every  one  of  the  above  associations,  with  the 
exception  mentioned,  will  ultimately  affiliate 
with  the  new  organization. 

The  immense  possibilities  of  accomplisli- 
ment  along  the  lines  of  better  game  laws  and 
increased  publicity  of  game  matters  will  be 
apparent.  The  Associated  Societies  will  start 
with  a membership  of  between  one  and  two 
thousand,  including  many  of  the  most  high- 
minded  and  influential  conservators  in  the 
State. 

The  organization  meeting  is  to  be  held  early 
in  November  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Vv.  Mailli.vrd 
H.  W.  C.VRRIGER 
H.  C.  Bryant 
J.  S.  Hunter 
W.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild  Life 

(Northern  Division). 


COPY  OF  LETTER  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA 
FISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSION  BY  THE 
COOPER  CLUB  THROUGH  ITS  COMMIT- 
TEES ON  CONSERVATION  OP  V^^ILD  LIFE 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Aug.  26,  1912. 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

734  Mills  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen : 

We  submit  herewith  a list  of  recommenda- 
tions as  regards  new  legislation  which  seems 
to  us  would  be  desirable.  We  are  continually 
impressed  with  the  necessity  for  haste  in  se- 


curing enlightened  game  laws  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  remnant  of  wild  life  within  the 
state.  We  feel  that  California  should  learn 
from  the  experience  of  other  states  and  com- 
monwealths that,  in  these  matters  particu- 
larl,y  a look  to  the  future  is  necessar}’.  The 
non-game  birds,  the  game-birds,  the  fur-bear- 
ing mammals,  and  the  food-fishes  constitute 
an  immense  asset  to  the  state,  financially  and 
esthetically.  We  believe  in  a progressive  pol- 
icy along  the  lines  of  wild-life  conservation, 
and  hope  that  these  suggestions  may  be  of 
some  value. 

We  advocate  above  all  things  the  passage 
of  a non-sale  of  game  law,  for  we  believe 
that  in  this  lies  the  future  of  some  of  our 
best  game  birds. 

We  may  define  our  general  attitude  as  being- 
in  favor  of  further  restrictions  where  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  wild  species.  “The  wild 
life  of  today  is  not  wholly  ours,  to  dispose  of 
as  we  please.  It  has  been  given  to  us  in  trust. 
We  must  account  for  it  to  those  who  come 
after  us  and  audit  our  records.” 

Finally,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  confidence  in  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  the  work  of  wild  life 
conservation.  Respectfully  submitted. 

Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  by  Committee 
(Northern  Division)  on  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life. 

H.  W.  Carriger 
John  W.  Mailliard 
H.  C.  Bryant 
J.  S.  Hunter 

W.  P.  Ta-ylor,  Chairman. 

Whereas,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
many  game  birds  and  mammals  have  been 
great!'-  reduced  in  numbers  during  the  past 
few  years,  and 

Whereas,  certain  birds  and  mammals  in 
this  state  are  known  to  be  approaching  ex- 
tinction, and 

Whereas,  certain  birds  and  mammals  known 
as  game  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist  that  it  is  to 
our  interest  to  protect  them,  we  recommend 
the  following  new  laws  and  amendments : 

1.  A law  prohibiting  the  sale  in  California 
of  American-killed  ducks. 

2.  A law  prohibiting  the  use  of  automatic 
guns  and  silencers. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  game  districts  as 
at  present  outlined  within  the  State  and,  if 
necessary,  a redistricting  according  to  life 
zones  and  faunal  areas. 

4.  The  shortening  of  the  season  on  certain 
game  birds  and  the  placing  of  certain  birds 
now  considered  game  birds  on  the  protected 
list. 
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5.  Reduction  of  the  bag  limit  on  certain 
game  birds. 

6.  An  investigation  into  the  practicability 
of  a campaign  against  the  English  Sparrow  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

7.  A law  nroviding  for  the  protection  of 
the  Bear,  Raccoon,  Mink,  Badger,  Marten, 
Fisher,  Otter,  Red  Fox,  Wolverine,  Skunk, 
and  Ring-tailed  Cat  during  all  seasons  except 
during  the  winter  when  their  fur  is  prime ; the 
seasons  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  different  species ; pro- 
vision to  be  made  in  the  law  permitting  the 
killing  of  these  mammals  by  the  owner  or 
tenant  of  any  premises  when  found  doing 
damage;  cases  of  this  necessary  killing  to  be 
reported  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

8.  The  law  regarding  rabbits  to  be  amend- 
ed with  the  provision  that  the  owner  or  ten- 
ant of  any  premises  be  permitted  to  kill  cot- 
ton-tails and  brush  rabbits  when  found  doing 
damage  to  crops. 

A synopsis  of  our  recommendations  and 
short  discussions  of  each  follows  : 


ANIMAI, 
Redhead 
Wood  Duck 
Other  Ducks 


SEASON  BAG  IJMIT 

Close  indefinitel.v 
Clo.se  indefinitely 
Oct.  IS  to  Feb.  1 20  per  day 

(Bag  limit  on  ducks 
to  remain  at  50  per 
week  if  "no-sale  of 
ducks"  law  is  not 
passed) 


Ibis  and  all  Shore 
Birds  (kimicolae) 
with  the  exception 

of  the  Wilson  Snipelexcl'de  from  game 
birds  and  place  on 
protected  list) 

Rail  (excl’de  from  game 

birds  and  place  on 
protected  list) 

Geese  Oct.  15  to  Feb.  1 25  per  day 

Valleyand  Desert  Oct.  15to  Nov.  15  20  per  day 
Quail 


Mountain  Quail  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  1 10  per  day 

Grouse  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  1 4 per  day 

•Sage  Hen  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  1 4 per  day 

Mourning  Dove  (excl'de  from  game 
birds  and  place  on 
protected  list) 

Band-tail'd  Pigeon  Nov.  1 to  Feb.  1 15  per  day 

Sea  Otter  protect  absolutely. 

making  the  killing 
of  the  Sea  Otter  a 
felony 


Bear,  Mink,  Otter,  \ 

Raccoon,  Badger,  I Open  season  only 
Marten, Fisher,  Red  Id  u ring  time 

Fox,  Wolverine, /when  furs  are 
Skunk,  and  Ring- 1 prime 
tailed  Cat  / 


RED-HEAD  DUCK 

The  Red-head  Duck  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  in  this  state  in  the  past  few 
years.  Data  collected  the  past  year  shows 
that  there  came  to  the  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco only  230  Red-heads  making  a total  of 
.15  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
(lucks.  The  Red-head  is  a resident  species 
and  originally  was  very  abundant  in  this  state. 


Our  resident  ducks  need  far  more  protection 
than  the  migratory  species.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  justified  in  recommending 
the  closing  of  the  season  indefinitely. 

WOOD  DUCK 

The  Wood  Duck  is  probably  the  rarest  duck 
found  in  the  state.  Practically  all  of  the 
Eastern  states  protect  this  bird  throughout 
the  year  simply  because  it  is  found  in  such 
small  numbers.  But  two  or  three  wood  ducks 
were  seen  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  season.  This  shows  the  scarc- 
ity of  the  bird. 

OTHER  DUCKS 

Most  of  the  other  ducks  to  be  found  in  the 
state  we  believe  are  still  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance to  withstand  a limited  amount  of  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  hunter.  We  do, 
however,  recommend  the  shortening  of  the 
season  to  three  and  one-half  months,  Oct.  IS 
to  Feb.  1st,  the  bag  limit  to  be  twenty  per  day. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  bag  limit  on  all 
ducks  remain  at  fifty  per  week  if  the  “no-sale 
of  ducks”  law  does  not  pass. 

SHORE  BIRDS 

Most  of  the  game  birds  have  withstood  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  hunter  far  better 
than  the  Shore  Birds  (Liinicolae) . We  be- 
lieve that  the  shore  birds  in  California  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  that 
many  of  them  are  nearing  extinction.  Con- 
sequently we  suggest  that  these  birds  be  taken 
from  the  list  of  game  birds  and  that  they  be 
protected  the  year  through.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  future  generations  and  certain  it  is 
that  our  shore  birds  need  protection  above  all 
others. 

RAIL 

We  recommend  that  Rail  be  excluded  from 
the  game  birds  and  placed  on  the  protected 
list.  Tlie  California  Clapper  Rail,  the  most 
important  one  of  these  birds,  is  gradually 
nearing  extinction  not  only  because  of  the 
hunter  but  because  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
lands  frequented  by  the  bird.  In  order  that 
this  valuable  bird  be  conserved  we  believe  it 
necessary  that  it  be  absolutely  protected. 

GEESE 

Geese  form  a cheap  and  valuable  source  of 
food.  The  numbers  of  these  birds  has  greatly 
decreased  and,  unless  some  sort  of  protection 
is  afforded  them,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
this  source  of  food  supply  is  exhausted.  We 
therefore  recommend  the  placing  of  an  open 
season  of  three  and  one-half  months,  October 
15th  to  February  1st,  on  geese.  This  is  the 
particular  time  of  year  during  which  their 
depredations  in  grain  fields  are  most  notice- 
able, so  that  the  open  season  at  this  time 
should  prevent  any  antagonism  by  ranchers 
of  the  state. 
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VALLEY  AND  DESERT  QUAILS 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  hunters, 
the  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  and 
the  increased  efficiency  of  fire  arms,  we  be- 
lieve it  necessary  that  tbe  season  on  quail  be 
shortened.  Quails , must  be  considered  the 
most  important  game  birds  of  the  state  and 
therefore  it  seems  our  duty  to  do  our  utmost 
to  conserve  them.  The  toll  taken  by  hunters 
during  the  present  open  season  appears  too 
large  to  tdlow  tliese  birds  to  hold  their  own. 
We  recommend  therefore  the  reduction  of  the 
open  season  to  one  month,  October  15th  to 
November  15th;  the  bag  limit  to  be  twenty 
lier  day  as  heretofore. 

MOUNTAIN  QUAIL,  GROUSE  AND  SAGE- 
HENS 

Here  also  we  believe  that  a shortening  of 
tlie  season  is  needed  for  conservation.  Two 
months.  September  1st  to  November  1st  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  proper  season. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  Sage-hen 
especially  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Consequently,  a shorter  season  must  be 
demanded  in  order  to  save  this  valuable  game 
bird. 

MOURNING  DOVE 

In  tlie  East  tbe  Mourning  Dove  is  not  con- 
sidered a game  bird.  For  some  years  there 
has  been  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  bird  in  tins  state.  The  Mourn- 
ing Dove  is  probabh'  our  best  weed-seed  de- 
stroyer. The  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  has 
found  as  many  as  nine  thousand  two  hundred 
weed  seeds  in  the  crop  and  stomach  of  one 
do\’e.  Tlie  value  of  this  bird  to  the  agricultur- 
ist and  horticulturist  is  therefore  very  great. 
We  lielieve  there  will  be  little  hardship  to  the 
luinter  in  foregoing  tlie  pleasure  of  shooting 
this  bird.  Its  economic  value  certainly  jus- 
tifies its  complete  protection.  Furthermore 
the  diminutive  size  of  its  body  minimizes  its 
value  as  a game  bird. 

BAND-TAILED  PIGEON 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Band-tailed 
Pigeon  has  received  no  protection.  The  total 
extermination  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  whose 
habits  are  somewhat  like  those  of  our  native 
bird,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  protection 
for  this  bird.  In  that  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon 
has  a very  slow  rate  of  production,  but  one 
young  bird  being  raised  each  year,  it  cannot 
withstand  so  large  an  amount  of  destruction 
as  has  lieen  accorded  it  during  past  years.  All 
of  the  evidence  at  hand  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  bird  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
Its  habit  of  flocking  together  during  its  ap- 
pearance in  California  allows  a slaughter 
which  the  bird  is  unable  to  withstand. 

Lest  this  bird  go  the  way  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon,  we  recommend  that  an  open  season  of 
three  months,  November  1st  to  February  1st, 


be  granted,  with  the  bag  limit  of  fifteen  per 
day. 

ENGLISH  SPARROW 

The  following  is  the  final  decision  of  the  U. 
S.  Biological  Survey  on  the  English  Sparrow. 

“English  sparrows  are  abundant  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
suburban  districts.  They  are  noisy,  filthy  and 
destructive.  They  drive  native  birds  from 
villages  and  homesteads.  Though  they  are  oc- 
casionally valuable  as  destroyers  of  noxious 
insects,  all  things  considered,  they  do  far  more 
liarm  than  good.  Practical  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  them  include  destruction  of  nests, 
shooting,  trapping,  and  poisoning.  Of  these, 
trapping  is  unquestionably  the  best.” 

This  bird  is  rapidly  spreading  here  in  the 
state ; consequently,  we  recommend  that  an 
investigation  be  instituted  into  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a war  of  extermination  on  the  English 
Sparrow,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission. 

SEA  OTTER 

Perhaps  the  rarest  mammal  in  California 
and  the  one  whose  fur  is  most  valuable  is  the 
Sea  Otter. 

A treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
neighboring  nations  has  been  drawn  up  and 
the  law  carr\ing  this  treaty  into  effect  is  now 
before  Congress.  We  believe  that  California 
with  its  coast  line  should  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  co-operating  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  protection  of  this  extremely  val- 
uable mammal  and  should  therefore  pass  a 
law  alrsolutely  protecting  it.  In  that  the  prime 
fur  of  the  Sea  Otter  is  valued  at  near  one 
thousand  dollars,  we  believe  that  a law  can 
only  be  made  effective  b.v  making  the  killing 
of  the  Sea  Otter  a felony. 

FUR-BEARING  MAMMALS 

The  fur-bearing  mammals  of  the  state  of 
California  are  no  small  asset.  If  figures 
showing  the  value  of  furs  taken  within  the 
state  were  at  hand  they  would  doubtless  fur- 
nish some  astonishing  evidence.  In  order 
that  such  mammals  as  the  Bear.  Raccoon, 
Mink,  Badger,  Marten,  Fisher,  Otter,  Red 
Fo.x,  Wolverine,  Skunk  and  Ring-tailed  Cat 
be  conserved,  we  believe  it  necessary  that  a 
law  providing  protection  for  these  mammals, 
e.xcept  during  the  time  when  furs  are  prime, 
should  be  passed. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  wanton  killing  of 
these  mammals  and  it  is  only  right  that  those 
still  remaining  should  l^e  killed  only  when 
their  furs  are  of  value.  Provision  should  be 
made  allowing  the  killing  of  anj^  of  these 
mammals  found  doing  damage  by  any  owner 
or  tenant  of  premises ; cases  of  this  necessary 
killing  to  be  reported  to  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission. 
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A Revision  oe  the  Subspecies  of  the  GrEEn 
Heron  (Butorides  virescens  [Linnaeus]  ). 
Bv  Harry  C.  Oberhoeser.  [=Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  vol.  42,  1912,  pp.  529-577.] 

In  this  monograph  the  author  concludes  that 
a proper  comprehension  of  the  group  in  ques- 
tion calls  for  the  recognition  of  no  less  than 
twelve  new  subspecies,  which,  with  the  six 
previously  named  forms  also  recognized  in 
the  paper,  gives  a total  of  eighteen  geo- 
graphic races  of  the  Green  Heron  described 
and  discussed. 

The  new  varieties  are  all  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and 
their  recognition  in  nowise  affects  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List — 
doubtless  to  the  relief  of  many.  Our  south  - 
western  form,  Butorides  virescens  anthonyi, 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  characterized 
forms  of  the  species ; the  geographic  range 
ascribed  to  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
outlined  in  the  Check-List,  though  given,  oi 
course,  in  greater  detail. 

The  recognition  of  such  a number  of 
slightly  differentiated  subspecies  (there  is 
one  allotted  to  each  of  the  larger  Lesser  An- 
tilles south  of  Guadeloupe,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Vincent)  is  justified  by  the  author  in 
the  following  terms : “In  the  West  Indies, 
either  we  must  recognize  a large  number  of 
additional  forms  or  merge  all.  * *To 
adopt  the  latter  alternative,  however,  would 
be  to  obscure  all  the  evident  and  highly  in- 
teresting, though  to  some  extent  puzzling, 
geographical  variations  which  these  West  In 
dian  birds  exhibit.  The  writer  has,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  former  course,  as  better 
representing  the  facts.  * ^ * In  one  or  two 
cases  where  forms  are  separated  by  a wide 
geographic  area  and  by  intervening  races, 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  recognize  by 
name  slight  average  differences,  rather  than 
to  refer  such  a bird  to  a distant  and  isolated 
race,  to  which,  although  superficially  very 
similar,  it  could  have  no  close  phylogenetic 
relationship.  This,  of  course,  is  the  same 
problem  that  one  meets  often  in  wide-ranging 
and  plastic  groups,  and  which,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  would  be  in  much  the  best  way  solved 
by  assigning  a name  to  the  isolated  colony,  if 
there  can  be  found  any  characters  at  all, 
however  slight,  to  serve  as  a basis.” 

The  argument  is  logical  and  convincing,  but 
even  those  of  us  most  inclined  to  admit  it, 
will,  I believe,  be  relieved  that  the  various 
changes  in  the  group  under  discussion  come 
no  nearer  home!  Here  in  the  west  we  nave 
our  “colonies”  of  various  species  of  birds,  to 
which  no  one  as  yet  has  ventured  to  affix 
separate  names ; when  they  are  migratory 


forms  the  difficulty  of  treatment  Is  much  in 
creased. 

Mr.  Oberholser’s  treatment  of  the  Green 
Herons,  from  the  amount  of  material  handled, 
and  the  evident  care  with  which  the  problems 
involved  have  been  worked  out,  will  prob- 
ably remain  authoritative  for  some  time  to 
come. — H.  S.  Swarth. 

A Partial  Account  of  the  Birds  in  the 
Vicinity  of  L.vguna  Beach.  By  Leon  Gard- 
ner [First  Annual  Report  of  Laguna 
Marine  Laboratory,  1912,  pp.  187-194.] 

A briefly  annotated  list  of  fifty-eight  spe- 
cies observed  during  the  summer  near  Lagu- 
na and  Balboa,  on  the  coast  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty, in  southern  California.  The  birds  are  for 
the  most  part  those  known  to  frequent  the 
general  region,  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed to  question  the  inclusion  in  the  list  of 
both  Toxostoma  r.  rcdivivuni  and  T.  r.  pasa- 
denense  as  well  as  Catherpes  incxicanus  con- 
spersus.  The  use  of  the  term  “Brown  Black- 
bird” in  place  of  the  familiar  "Brewer  Black- 
bird" does  not  seem  a very  happy  innovation. 
The  observation  and  accompanying  collecting 
of  the  birds  seems  to  have  been  done,  judg- 
ing from  the  annotations,  largely  for  the 
study  of  their  parasites. — H.  S.  Swarth. 

Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Southern 
Californi.v,  by  George  Willett.  [=Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  Pacific  Coast  Avi- 
fauna No.  7,  1912,  pp.  1-122.] 

This  publication  was  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club, 
under  date  of  July  25,  1912.  One  can  only 
wonder  at  the  efficient  management  of  a clnb 
that  permits  it  to  send  its  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  The  Condor,  such  important  publica- 
tions as  this,  in  return  for  the  small  mem- 
bership fee. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  appearance  of 
this  list  has  been  watched  for  with  more  than 
usual  interest  by  the  active  workers  in  the 
Club,  as  the  work  is,  in  its  aim,  a reca- 
pitulation of  all  that  is  known  of  one  phase 
of  the  avifauna  of  southern  California.  Since 
1898,  Grinnell’s  “Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
of  Los  Angeles  County”  has  been  the  main 
reliance  of  bird  students  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Willett  states  in  his  “Intro 
duction”  that  it  was  the  first  idea  of  the  Club 
merely  to  revise  this  list.  The  territory,  how- 
ever, was  finally  extended  to  include  not  only 
the  Pacific  slope  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
but  that  of  all  the  rest  of  southern  California, 
as  well.  This  territory,  roughly  mapped,  in- 
cludes all  that  section  south  of  the  mountains 
dividing  northern  and  southern  California, 
and  west  of  the  ranges  extending  from  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains  to  the  Mexican  line, 
cutting  off  the  Colorado  desert  to  the  east- 
ward. The  list  also  includes  all  of  the  Santa 
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Rarbara  group  of  islands,  eight  in  number,  off 
the  coast  of  southern  California,  whereas  the 
Grinnell  list  included  only  the  water  birds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Catalina  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara islands.  Aside  from  the  increase  of  terri- 
tory covered,  the  present  paper  closely  follows 
the  model  set  by  Grinnell  in  his  1898  list,  es- 
pecially in  the  concise  manner  of  recording 
facts. 

Mr.  Willett,  more  than  any  other  southern 
California  ornithologist,  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  birds  occurring  along  the  shore 
and  among  the  islands  ol¥  the  coast,  and  his 
activity  has,  in  a way,  set  the  pace  fcr  others, 
with  the  result  that  an  immense  amount  of 
data  has  been  accumulated.  Some  of  this  has 
been  published  in  random  notes,  but  much  of 
it  was  kept  in  cold  storage  in  the  inaccessible 
note  books  of  Individual  workers.  The  Club, 
therefore,  was  particularly  happy  in  its  se- 
lection of  a collaborator  so  well  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  work.  His  long  list  of  “ac- 
knowledgements” indicates  how  zealously  he 
has  followed  up  every  source  of  information 
available.  Besides  this  formal  acknowledge- 
ment, full  credit  is  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work  to  each  individual  contributor.  Previous 
to  1898,  when  the  Grinnell  list  was  issued, 
aside  from  occasional  trips  to  the  islands  and 
along  the  beaches,  no  systematic  work  was 
done  among  the  water  fowl  and  shore  birds. 
Since  that  time,  under  the  example  of  Mr. 
Willett,  that  branch  of  ornithology  has  been 
actively  investigated,  with  the  result  that 
some  thirty-nine  species  have  been  added  to 
tliose  recorded  in  1898.  The  total  number  of 
three  hundred  land  and  water  birds  recorded 
in  1898,  has  been  increased  to  377  in  the 
present  paper,  about  equally  distributed  be- 
tween the  land  birds,  and  the  shore  and  water 
birds.  Much  of  this  increase,  however,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  more  extensive  territory- 
covered  and  the  greater  number  of  workers 
over  the  larger  area.  The  work  previous  to 
1898,  was  centered  in  scarcely  half  a dozen 
earnest  students,  in  a limited  area. 

Tn  many  cases  the  notes  enable  us  to  make 
comparisons  with  conditions  which  existed 
previous  to  1898.  For  instance,  Grinnell  and 
Gaylord  visited  a colony  of  Cassin  Anklet 
(Ptyclwraiuphiis  aleiificus)  on  Santa  Barbara 
Island  on  May  16,  1897.  In  June,  1911,  Mr. 
Willett  found  “that  the  old  breeding  colony 
of  these  birds  was  entirely  abandoned.  From 
the  bones  and  feathers  of  this  bird  found  all 
over  the  island,  I concluded  that  they  had 
been  exterminated  by  the  cats  with  which 
the  island  is  infested.  On  a detached  rocky 
islet,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  main 
island,  I found  about  one  hundred  pairs  of 
anklets  nesting.”  It  seems  that  the  cat  ques- 
tion has  thrust  itself  even  to  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific ! 


The  list  adheres  closely  to  the  nomenclat- 
ure employed  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  of 
1910,  although  in  a number  of  instances  the 
author  ditfers  from  this  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  distribution  of  certain  species  and  sub- 
species. Indeed,  who  of  our  California  workers 
does  not?  In  each  case  he  gives  full  reason 
for  his  contrary  opinions.  A hy-pothetical  list 
gives  eighteen  species  of  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful occurrence.  The  paper  concludes  with  an 
index  of  the  scientific  and  common  names  of 
all  species  noted.  That  this  contribution  has 
passed  under  the  able  editorship  of  Joseph 
Grinnell  and  Harry  S.  Swarth,  vouches  for 
its  high  standard  in  every  respect.  Indeed. 
Pacific  Coast  Avifauna  No.  7 maintains  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  previous  publications 
of  the  Club,  and  is  a model  which  may  be  en- 
larged upon,  but  can  scarcely  be  improved. 

Frank  S.  Daggett. 

Magen-  und  Gewoeeuntersuch ungen  un- 
SERER  EINITElMISCHEN  R.'tUBVOGEE.  by  Dr.  Eu- 
GEN  Greschik.  f — Aquila,  vol.  18,  pp.  111-177, 
6 figs,  in  text]. 

One  of  the  first,  and  in  our  estimation 
one  of  the  best  of  the  publications  of  the  U. 
S.  Biological  Survey,  was  Fisher’s  “Hawks 
and  Owls  of  the  United  States.”  As  tne  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  birds  of  prey  is  far  more 
evident  than  that  of  other  birds,  it  seems  very 
fitting  that  these  birds  should  be  the  trrst 
ones  to  be  considered  by  the  economic  orni- 
thologist. In  several  foreign  countries  in- 
terest is  centered  at  the  present  time  in  the 
food  of  hawks  and  owls. 

In  Aquila  for  1911,  Dr.  Eugen  Greschik 
continues  a report  of  his  researches  on  the 
food  of  the  native  birds  of  prey  of  Hungary. 
The  paper-  is  entitled : “Stomach  and  Pellet 
Examination  of  Our  Native  Birds  of  Prey.” 
The  first  installment,  published  in  Aquila  for 
1910,  furnished  evidence  as  to  the  food  of 
the  hawks,  whereas  the  more  recent  article 
deals  with  the  owls. 

The  introduction  to  the  last  contribution 
points  out  the  need  of  protection  for  owls, 
owing  to  the  great  vearly  slaughter.  Evidence 
is  advanced  that  at  least  11,593  LUireulen  and 
18,738  other  owls  were  shot  in  1907.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  value  of  these  birds  to  the 
agriculturist  and  forester,  so  that  better  pro- 
tection may  result.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  economic  work  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  and  to  that  of  certain  European 
museums  and  societies.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  “p.ositive  data”  as  to  the 
food  of  birds  as  a means  of  determining  their 
real  value. 

A discussion  of  the  food  of  the  seven  spe- 
cies of  owls  to  be  found  in  Hungary  forms 
the  main  part  of  the  paper.  Short  descriptions 
of  the  habitat  and  habits,  and  figures  of  the 
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commoner  species  witli  accompanying  figures 
of  pellets,  are  added  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturist.  The  result  of  the  stomach  and 
pellet  examinations  are  given  in  tabular  form. 
Data  consisting  of  the  date,  locality,  and  the 
kind  and  number  of  insects  and  animals  mak- 
ing up  tbe  food,  is  given  for  each  stomach 
and  pellet  examination.  These  tables  answer 
for  the  owls,  therefore,  two  ciuestions  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  in  his  introduction  : How 
much  food  do  birds  consume?  and;  What 
kind  of  food  do  they  take? 

According  to  the  tables,  the  field  mouse 
{Microtiis  arvalis),  and  the  Waldmaus  {Atus 
sylvatictis)  and  the  house  mouse  (Mtis  inus- 
niliis)  is  the  food  most  often  taken.  Shrew.s, 
sparrows,  frogs,  and  insects,  and  even  occa- 
sionally larger  mammals  such  as  the  rabbit 
rmd  weasel,  were  found  to  make  up  a small 
percentage  of  tbe  food. 

Evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  small 
mammals  abundant  in  Germany  but  seldom 
recorded  in  Hungary,  was  presented  by  tbe 
discovery  of  an  Ackermans  (Microtus  agres- 
tis)  in  the  stomach  of  an  Uhu  (Bubo  bubo), 
and  of  the  nordische  Wuhlratte  (Mus  ratti- 
cefs)  in  the  stomach  of  a Waldkauz  (Syrnium 
aliico). 

Constant  reference  to  the  results  of  similar 
investigations  in  Germany  strengthens  the  ev- 
idence. The  large  number  of  pellet  examina- 
tions recorded,  shows  the  interest  taken  in 
this  line  of  work  in  Germany.  Of  the  Schlei- 
creule  (Strix  flammea)  alone,  703,  9,472, 

and  2,821  pellets  have  been  examined  by  thiee 
different  investigators. 

Dr.  Greschik’s  doctor’s  thesis  entitlea ; 
■‘Bcitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Molaren  der 
einheimischen  Murinen,”  published  in  1910 
Aqiiila,  was  a contribution  of  permanent  value. 
The  determination  of  seeds,  insects,  and  ani- 
mals found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  the  presentation  of  improved 
methods  adds  to  the  accuracy  and  efficiency 
of  future  workers  in  the  field.  The  method 
of  determining  species  of  mice  by  means  of 
tooth  characters  described  by  Dr.  Greschik 
furnishes  a dependable  metbod  of  determin- 
ing species. 

We  therefore  recognize  in  Dr.  Greschik’s 
lircsent  contribution  the  same  admirable  type 
of  work  as  that  to  be  seen  in  his  thesis.  The 
desire  to  furnish  “positive  data’’  as  to  the 
food  of  birds  is  the  ideal  that  should  lead  and 
influence  every  economic  ornithologist.  May 
the  day  be  hastened  wheti  still  more  of  thir. 
type  of  work  will  be  seen  in  our  ornitholo- 
gical and  agricultural  publications. — H.  C. 
Bryant. 

Michigan  Bird  Lh'E.  By  Walter  Br.vj- 
i-ORD  Barrows,  S.  B.  [Special  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  and  Physiology, 


Micliigan  Agricultural  College,  1912,  pp.  i-xiv, 
1-822,  70  pis.,  152  figs,  in  text]. 

This  should  be  an  extremely  useful  book 
to  anyone  interested  in  Michigan  birds — to 
the  specialist  desiring  accurate,  thorough  in- 
formation regarding  the  species  occurring  in 
the  state,  to  the  student  endeavoring  to  iden- 
tify birds,  either  alive  or  in  the  hand,  or  to 
the  “average  citizen”  out  for  sport  or  recrea- 
tion, who  chances  upon  some  interesting 
specimen.  The  treatment  seems  adequate  to 
meet  any  of  these  contingencies.  Descrip- 
tions are  brief,  but  accurate,  bringing  out 
clearly  the  salient  features  of  the  species. 
The  accounts  of  the  life  histories  and  status 
within  the  state  of  the  various  species  treat- 
ed, have  evidently  been  most  carefully  drawn 
up ; and  in  the  doubtful  cases,  such  as  Bonasa 
II.  umbellus  and  B.  u.  togata,  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  impartially  submitted,  while  the  con- 
clusions drawn  seem  sound  and  sensible. 
“Keys”  are  used,  but  not  to  excess,  and  there 
is  a sufficiency  of  excellent  illustrations  so 
that  the  person  needing  the  “key”  (and  who 
but  seldom  uses  it)  will  in  many  cases  be 
able  to  utilize  the  pictures  as  short  cuts  to 
the  information  desired. 

The  introduction  may  be  profitably  read 
and  studied  by  ornitbologists  of  any  region, 
tbe  author’s  remarks  on  distribution,  the 
changes  produced  by  varying  conditions  in 
the  state,  methods  of  study,  migration,  and 
kindred  subjects  being  eminently  interesting 
and  suggestive. 

On  the  whole  this  account  of  the  birds  of 
Michigan  appeals  to  the  reviewer  as  a most 
admirable  piece  of  work.  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  such  a way  as  to  be  obtainable  by 
those  who  will  most  need  and  appreciate  it. — 
H.  S.  SWARTH. 

MINUTES  OF  COOPER  CLUB 
MEETINGS 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

August. — The  August  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  was  beld  on  August  29,  1912,  in  the 
Committee  Room  of  the  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art.  Mr.  F.  S.  Daggett  was 
elected  temporary  chairman. 

The  following  members  were  present : 
Appleton.  Daggett,  Law,  Rich,  Zahn. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Divsion  for 
July  were  read  and  approved.  Upon  motion 
of  Dr.  Rich,  seconded  by  Mr.  Zahn,  and  duly 
carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  elect- 
ing to  active  membership,  Messrs.  Samuel 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  Jesse  J.  Wood,  William  A. 
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Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  nomi- 
nated at  the  last  meeting. 

Applications  for  membership  were  present- 
ed as  follows:  Frank  C.  Clarke,  218  East  Hall, 
Universit}^  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  proposed 
by  H.  C.  Bryant;  Harry  Telford,  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  proposed  by  Stanley  G.  Jewett; 
L.  Alva  Lewis,  809  Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon,  proposed  by  Stanley  G.  Jewett;  F. 
H.  Fawcett,  A^arrows,  Harney  Co.,  Oregon, 
proposed  by  Stanley  G.  Jewett. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Law,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Rich  and  unanimously  carried,  the  Southern 
Division  approved  heartily  the  action  of  the 
Northern  Division  in  electing  to  honorary 
membership  Mr.  Frank  Stephens  of  San 
Diego. 

The  Secretary  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Bats  as  Desiralde  Citizens,”  by  J.  Grinnell, 
which  called  forth  much  discussion  on  a little 
known  subject. 

On  adjournment,  the  members  present  were 
shown  through  the  museum  room  and  noted 
many  interesting  additions  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. Adjourned. — J.  E.  Law,  Secretary. 

September. — The  September  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornitholo- 
gical Club  was  held  on  September  26,  1912, 
in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Museum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  with  vice-president 
Lelande  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present  ; 
Chambers,  Cookman,  Daggett,  Davis,  Howell, 
Hubbs,  Lelande,  Miller,  Owen,  Rich,  Robert- 
son, Van  Rossem,  Willett,  Wood,  and  Law; 
and  as  visitors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sowers. 

The  minutes  of  the  August  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Northern  Division  for  September  were  read. 
Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Willett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller  and  duly  carried,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  electing  to  active  membership 
Messrs.  Frank  C.  Clarke,  Harry  Telford,  L- 
Alva  Lewis  and  F.  H.  Fawcett,  proposed  at 
the  last  meeting. 

Applications  for  membership  were  presented 
as  follows : Alfred  Cookman,  Los  Angeles, 
proposed  by  Evan  Davis ; Hans  Hochbaum, 
Los  Angeles,  proposed  by  Loye  Miller ; Mor- 
ris Johnson,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota, 
proposed  b.v  Vernon  Bailey ; Pierre  E.  Letch- 
worth,  Jr.,  Covina,  proposed  Iry  A.  B.  Howell; 
E.  W.  Merrill,  Sitka,  Alaska,  proposed  by  G. 
Willett ; Wilson  P.  Gee,  Berkeley,  proposed 
by  H.  C.  Bryant;  Forrest  S.  Hanford,  Santa 
Maria,  proposed  Iry  H.  W.  Carriger,  and  John 
N.  Loshinski,  Berkeley,  proposed  by  H.  C. 
Bryant. 

Tlie  resignation  of  Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye 
was  accepted  with  regret.  Mr.  Birdseye  ex- 
pects to  spend  considerable  time  in  extreme 


Northeastern  America.  The  Committee  on 
Game  Protection  was  empowered  to  consider 
and  take  final  action  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed combination  to  be  known  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Wild 
Life.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  get 
more  data  with  regard  to  the  probable  and 
possible  expense  of  such  Association.  The 
action  of  the  Northern  Division  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Di- 
vision was  accordingly  instructed  to  sign  and 
forward  a letter  to  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union  suggesting  that  the  Society  meet 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  N'orthern  Di- 
vision : Article  10,  Section  4 to  be  repealed 
and  a new  Article  10,  Section  4 to  take  its 
place  and  to  read  as  follows : “All  members 
in  good  standing  and  all  honorary  members 
shall  receive  The  Condor  free  of  charge,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  Avifaunas  as  they  appear, 
under  whatever  conditions  the  Business 
Manager  at  the  time  deems  expedient.” 

Mr.  George  Willett  then  gave  a very  inter- 
esting talk  on  his  recent  trip  to  Alaska  for 
the  Biological  Survey,  on  which  he  obtained 
and  observed  many  rare  birds.  Mr.  Willett 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  Horned  Puffin, 
Ancient,  Marbled  and  Kittlitz  Murelets,  Sooty 
Grouse,  four  specimens  of  Dixon  Ptarmigan, 
of  which  tliere  are  but  few  other  specimens  in 
collections,  and  a series  of  the  Fork-tailed 
Petrel,  from  downy  young  to  adult.  Mr. 
Willett  in  less  than  two  months,  observed 
eighty-five  species  of  birds.  Adjourned. — J. 
E.  Law,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION 

September. — The  September  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Division  was  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Saturday  evening, 
September  21,  with  President  Coggins  in  the 
chair  and  the  following  members  present : 
Messrs.  Bryant,  Carriger,  Coggins,  Grinnell, 
Mailliard,  Shelton,  Swarth  and  Taylor.  Mrs. 
Grinnell  and  J.  Ak  Loshinski  were  visitors. 
The  minutes  of  the  August  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  followed  by  the  Southern 
Division  August  minutes. 

ATw  names  were  proposed  as  follows : W. 

B.  Bell,  Agricultural  College,  North  Dakota; 

C.  C.  Schmidt,  University,  North  Dakota ; 
M.  Johnson,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota;  H. 
V.  Williams,  Crafton,  North  Dakota ; and  A. 
Eastgate,  Tolna,  North  Dakota,  all  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey;  W.  P.  Gee,  Berke- 
ley, J.  N.  Loshinsky,  Berkeley,  and  F.  C. 
Clarke,  Berkeley,  presented  by  H C.  Bryant ; 
and  F.  S.  Hanford,  presented  by  H.  W.  Car- 
riger. 

W.  P.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  committee 
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on  conservation  of  wild  life',  gave  a - report, 
briefly  outlining  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  committee,  and  sketching  some  of  the 
plans  for  the  future 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Club  renew  its 
petition  to  the  American  Orthnithologists" 
Union,  requesing  that  society  to  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  1915  in  San  Francisco,  joint- 
ly with  the  Cooper  Club,  as  contained  m a 
lesolution  passed  at  the  October,  1911,  meet- 
ing. The  secretary  was  instructUl  to  draft 
such  a proposal  and  send  it  to  the  Southern 
Division  for  its  approval. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  ‘‘The  Rela- 
tion of  Birds  to  a Grasshopper  Outbreak  in 
California,”  by  H.  C.  Bryant,  presenting  some 
of  the  results  of  a study  of  the  actions  and 
diet  of  certain  species  of  birds  during  a 
plague  of  grasshoppers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Adjourned. — H.  S.  S\v.\rTh.  Secre- 
tary. 

October. — The  October  meeting  of  the 
Xorthern  Division  was  held  at  the  .Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  19,  with  President  Coggins  in  the 
chair,  and  the  following  members  present : 
Bryant,  Coggins,  Gifford,  Heinemann,  Joseph 
Mailliard,  Miner,  Shelton  and  Swarth.  Mr. 

A.  L.  Barrows  was  a visitor.  The  Northern 
Division  minutes  for  September  were  read 
and  approved,  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
Southern  Division  September  minutes. 

The  following  individuals  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  club:  F.  S.  Hanford,  J. 
N.  Loshinski,  W.  P.  Gee,  F.  C.  Clarke,  W. 

B.  Bell,  C.  C.  Schmidt,  M.  Johnson,  H.  V. 
Williams,  A.  Eastgate.  New  names  were 
presented  as  follows:  Hilda  Wood  Grinnell, 
proposed  by  J.  Grinnell ; A.  L.  Barrows,  Ber- 
kele3q  by  H.  C.  Bryant ; Hans.  Flochbaum, 
Los  Angeles,  by  L.  H.  Miller;  A.  Cookman, 
Los  Angeles,  by  Evan  Davis ; P.  E.  Letch- 
worth  Jr.,  Covina,  by  A.  B.  How'ell ; E.  W. 
Merrill,  Sitka,  Alaska,  by  G.  Willett;  and  W. 
A.  Squires,  Stockton,  by  W.  Lee  Chambers. 

The  only  new  business  was  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  deal- 
ing with  the  distribution  of  Club  publica- 
tions, already  passed  by  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Coggins  read  some  extracts  from  Cas- 
sinia,  as  of  especial  interest  to  California 
ornithologists.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Taylor 
the  report  of  the  conservation  committee  was 
read  bj^  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  the 
course  of  an  account  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences with  wild  ducks  in  an  aviary,  made 
a strong  plea  for  the  great  value  of  experi- 
mental work  with  captive  birds,  as  supple- 
mental to  field  work  and  the  study  of  muse- 
um material.  Some  of  his  remarks  were  il- 
lustrated with  study  skins  showing  certain  of 


the  more  unusual  plumages ; and  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  drawing  erroneous 
conclusions  from  the  mere  observation  of 
these  conditions  without  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  history  of  the  bird.  His  re- 
marks called  forth  a rather  extended  discus- 
.‘=ion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bryant  had  on  exhibition  a series  of 
wall  charts  showing  the  food  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  birds,  these  being  destined  for  use  in 
an  exhibit  which  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  is  to  place  in  the  Alameda 
County  F'air.  Adjourned, — FI.  S.  Swarth, 
Secrefary. 

REPORT  OF  organization  MEETING,  CALIFORNIA 
associated  societies  for  the  CONSER- 
VATION OF  WILD  LIFE 

It  now  ( November  14)  becomes  my  pleas- 
ant duty  to  transmit  a record  of  the  organi- 
zation meeting  of  which  mention  is  made  on 
page  227.  Representatives  of  nine  organiza- 
tions. as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  Coop- 
er Club  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life  (Northern  Division),  and  Secretary 
Schaeffle  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  Instead  of  a 
membership  of  five  societies  and  between  one 
and  two  thousand  individuals,  as  prophesied 
on  page  228  of  this  issue,  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Societies  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life  was  inaugurated  with  a constituency  of 
nine  societies  having  a total  membership  of 
lietween  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  new  as- 
sociation consists  of  the  following  persons . 
Dr.  William  F.  Bade,  Sierra  Club ; Roy  E. 
Dickerson,  Paleontological  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast : J.  Grinnell,  California  Academy 
of  Sciences:  Matthew  McCurrie,  State  Hu- 
mane Association  and  San  Francisco  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals:  W. 
Leon  Dawson,  State  Auduhon  Society  of 
California ; Professor  L.  L.  Burlingame,  Bio- 
logical Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast ; J.  H. 
Cutter,  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club;  W.  P. 
Taylor,  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  Dr. 
William  F'.  Bade  of  the  Sierra  Club  was 
elected  President  of  the  California  Associated 
Societies,  and  W.  P.  Taylor  of  the  Cooper 
Club,  Secretary. 

A program  of  practical  work  was  outlined, 
and  it  is  intended  to  push  with  all  diligence 
the  passage  of  laws  desired  for  wise  conserva- 
tion of  wild  life. 

The  most  important  and  immediately  desired 
measures  are  the  following:  (1)  A no-sale  of 
American-killed  wild  game  law.  (2)  A law 
placing  all  assistants  and  deputies  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  under  Civil  Ser- 
vice. ('3)  The  absolute  protection  of  the  Red- 
head. Wood  Duck,  Ibis,  Shore-birds,  Rail. 
Band-tailed  Pigeon,  Mourning  Dove,,  and  Sea 
Otter. 

W.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild  Life, 

Xorthern  Division. 
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llailev,  F.  M.,  birds  of  the  cottonwood  groves, 

' 113 

Laldpate,  23,  34,  220 

Harrows,  \\'.  H..  review  of  his  "Michigan  bird 
life,"  233 

Hartramia  longicaiula,  128 
Hittern,  American,  34,  117,  199,  224 
Least.  35,  199,  224 
Black-bird,  227 

Blackbird,  Brewer,  27,  37,  44,  45,  98,  143,  145, 
147,  231 

Red-winged,  227 
Yellow-headed,  27,  37,  97,  143 
Bluebird,  Chestnut-backed,  104,  114 

Mountain,  32,  40,  104,  108,  116,  143,  147 
Western.  14,  40,  145,  191,  221,  222 
Boliolink,  41,  216,  218 
Bol)-white  24 

Bombvcilla  cedrorum,  21.  30 
garrula,  30.  39,  193,  224 
Bonasa  umbellus  sabini,  21 
umhellus  togata,  25,  233 
umliellus  umbelloides,  25 
umhellus  umbellus,  233 
Botaurus  lentiginosus,  34,  117,  199 
Bowerbird,  Spotted,  46 
Bowles,  C.  W.,  an  elevated  camp,  196 
Bowles,  J.  H.,  early  nesting  of  Allen  hum- 
mingbird at  Santa  Barl^iara,  77 ; wood 
duck  at  Santa  Barbara,  225 
Bowles,  J.  H.,  [with  Howell.  A.  B.J,  the  shore 
birds  of  Santa  Barbara,  5 
Brachyramphus  hypoleucus,  188 
marmoratns,  21 

Branta  canadensis  canadensis,  23,  34,  72,  143 
canadensis  occidentalis,  72 
Bryant.  H.  C.,  review  of  W.  L.  McAtee's 
"woodpeckers  in  relation  to  trees  and 
wood  products,”  44;  review  of  his  “re- 
lation of  birds  to  an  insect  outbreak  in 
northern  California,"  45;  review  of  R. 
H.  Sullivan’s  "the  economic  value  of 
Ihrd  life,”  110;  the  present  and  future 
status  of  the  California  valley  ciuail, 
131;  egrets  in  California,  199;  review  of 
E.  Greschik's  "magen-  und  gewollun- 
tersuchungen  unserer  einheimischen 
raubvogel,"  232 
Bubo  bubo,  233 
sinclairi,  44 

virginianus  pallescens,  26,  36,  53,  192 
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Bufifle-heacl,  34 
Bunting,  Lark,  29,  100,  218 
Lazuli,  29,  39,  100,  105 

Burns  F.  L.,  review  of  his  “monograph  of  the 
broad-winged  hawk  ( Biiteo  platypter- 
us),"  45 ; communication  from,  109 
Bush-tit,  107 

Buteo  borealis  calurus,  25,  36,  60.  92 
lineatus  elegans,  148,  150 
platypterus  cubanensis,  45,  109 
platypterus  platypterus,  45,  109 
swainsoni,  25,  60,  92,  192 
Butorides  virescens  anthonvi,  35,  62,  199,  224, 
231 

virescens  virescens,  231 

C 

Calamospiza  melanocorys,  29,  100 
Calcarius  lapponicus  alascensis,  151 
lapponicus  lapponicus,  28,  108,  151 
Calidris  leucophaea,  9 
Calypte  anna,  77 

costae,  61,  62,  154 
Canachites  franklini,  24,  192 
Cardinal,  Arizona,  55 

Carpodaciis  cassini,  28,  37,  98,  146,  170,  193 
mexicanus  cleinentis,  190 
mcxicanus  frontalis,  14,  38,  98,  146 
Catbird,  31.  103,  US,  218 
Catharista  shastensis,  44 
Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis,  25,  35,  63 
Catherpes  mexicanus  consperus,  40,  56,  231 
Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus  inornatus,  9,  128 
Cedarl)ird.  224 

Centrocercus  urophasianus,  25.  91 
Centurus  uropygialis,  56 
Cepphus  columba,  21 
Certhia  familiaris  montana,  31,  194 
familiaris  occidentalis,  21 
familiaris  zelotes,  40 
Ceryle  alcyon,  26,  36,  93,  192 
alcyon  caurina,  21 

Cliaemepelia  passerina  pallescens,  53 
Chaffinch,  227 

Chaml)ers,  W.  L.,  who  will  save  the  band- 
tailed pigeon  ? 108 
Charitonetta  albeola,  34 
Chat,  Long-tailed,  58,  62,  105,  106 
Chaulelasmus  streperus,  89 
Chickadee,  Long-tailed.  31,  114 

iMoimtain.  31,  103,  174,  176,  178 
Chlamydodera  macidata,  46 
Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus,  38,  61,  99 
Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis,  36,  56,  148, 
156,  222 

virginianus  henryi,  26,  94 
virginianus  hesperis,  14 
virginianus  sennetti,  27 
Cinclus  mexicanus-  unicolor,  21,  31,  102,  193 
Circus  hudsonius,  25,  36,  92 


Clangula  • clangula  americana,  23,  34,  154 
islandica,  41 

Clay,  C.  I.,  the  evening  grosbeak  in  Humboldt 
County,  California,  74;  paroquet  auklet 
in  Humboldt  County,  196 
Cocci’zus  americanus,  148,  156 

amcricanus  occidentalis,  36,  148 
Colaptes  aiiratus  liiteus,  26 

cafer  collaris,  26,  36,  94,  144.  190 
cafer  saturatior,  21 
chrysoides,  57 

Colinus  virginianus  A-irginianus,  24 
Collyriocichla  harmonica,  46 
Coliimlia  fasciata,  21,  108,  173,  194 
Colymbus  nigricollis  californicus,  23,  33,  88 
Compsothlypis  americana  usneae,  152 
Constitution  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club,  47 

Cooke,  W.  W.,  the  present  status  of  the  Colo- 
rado check-list  of  birds,  147 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  Constitution  of 
the,  47 

minutes  of  meetings,  50,  78,  111,  156,  201, 
233 

report  of  business  managers,  78 
directorv  of  members  of  the,  202 
Coot,  24,  35',  89.  120,  199 
Comorant,  Brandt,  188 
Farallon.  33,  188 
Corx’us  brachyrhynchos,  97 

brachyrhynchos  caurinus,  21 
brach3rhynchos  liesperis,  27 
corax  principalis,  21 
corax  sinuatus,  37,  55.  97,  154,  190 
crvptoleucus,  53,  107 
Cowbird,  27.  97 
■ Dwarf,  37 
Xev.ida,  37 

Crane,  Little  Brown,  154 
Sandhill,  24,  35 
Creeper,  California,  176 
Rocky  Mountain,  31 
Sierra,  40  .... 

Crossbill,  28 
Crow,  Western,  27 
Cryptoglaux  acadica  acadica,  26 
Cuckoo,  47 

California,  36 
Cuculus  inornatus,  47 
Curlew,  Hudsonian,  10 

Long-billed,  10,  24,  90,  216 
C.A’anocitta  cristata,  199 
stelleri,  21 

stelleri  annectens,  27,  193 
stelleri  diademata,  96 
stelleri  frontalis,  143 
C\'clorrliynchus  psittaculus,  196 
Cynantbus  latirostris,  54 
Cypseloides  niger  Ijorealis,  21 

D 

Dafila  acuta,  34,  147 
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Daggett,  F.  S.,  review  of  Willett’s  “birds  of 
the  Pacific  slope  of  southern  California,” 
231 

Dawson,  W.  L.,  recent  Santa  Barbara  records, 
223 : “popular”  ornithology,  225 
Dcndragapus  obscurus  obscurus,  91 
obscurus  richardsoni,  24,  192 
Dendrocygna  bicolor.  199 
Deudroica  aestiva  aestiva,  30,  102 
aestiva  brewsteri,  39,  145 
aestiva  rubiginosa,  21 
aestiva  sonorana,  53 
auduboni  auduboni,  13,  30.  39,  146 
striata,  152 

townsendi.  21.  152,  195 
virens,  148.  149 
Dipper,  31 

Directory  of  Cooper  Club  nieinl)ers,  202 
Dixon,  J.,  white-winged  dove  in  the  Sac, 
Diegan  district,  196 

Dixon,  J.  B.,  the  Costa  huniniingbird,  75 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  41 

Dove.  Mexican  Ground.  53,  58,  59,  62 

Mourning,  14,  25,  35.  53,  58,  59,  73,  92, 
107,  112,  153,  229.  230 
White-winged,  53,  58,  59,  196 
Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  8,  35 
Drummond,  J.,  (communication)  introduced 
birds  of  New  Zealand,  227 
Dryobates  arizonae,  55 

pubescens  homorus,  26 
pubescens  medianus,  192 
villosus  harrisi,  21 
\illosus  hyloscopus,  143 
villosus  monticola,  26,  93,  192 
villosus  villosus,  153 
Duck,  Lesser  Scaup,  34 
Mandarin,  209 
Ring-necked,  34,  41 
Ruddy,  23,  89,  199 
Wood,  225,  229 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  31,  103 

E 

Eagle,  Golden,  25 

Editorial  Notes  and  News,  43,  78,  109,  155, 
200,  226 

Edquist,  A.  G.,  review  of  his  “useful  birds  of 
South  Australia,”  46 

Edson,  J.  M.,  white  pelican  at  Bellingham  Bay, 
Washington,  225 
Egret,  35,  74,  199 
Snowyq  199,  224 

Egretta  candidissima  candidissima,  152,  199, 
223 

Empidonax  difficilis,  21 
griseus,  148 
hammondi,  21,  27 
trailli  alnorum,  148,  156 
trailli  trailli,  21,  37,  61,  96 
wrighti,  27 


Ereunetes  mauri,  9,  21,  224 
Erismatura  jamaicensis,  23,  89,  199 
Euphagus  cy'anocephalus,  27,  37,  98,  143,  145 

F 

F'alco  mexicanus,  25,  36,  41,  93,  154 
peregrinus  anatum,  25,  189 
sparverius  phalaena,  25,  36,  53,  93 
Falcon,  Prairie,  25,  36,  41,  93,  154 
Flinch,  Cassin  Purple,  28,  37,  98,  146,  159,  216 
Black  Rosy,  28 
Brown-capped  Rosy,  98 
Gray-crowned  Rosyq  28,  157 
Hepburn  Rosv,  28 
House,  14,  38,  56,  98,  146 
San  Clemente  House,  190 
Flicker,  Gilded,  57,  59,  60 
Northern,  26 

Red-shafted,  26,  36,  94,  114,  144,  147,  190 
Florida  caerulea,  151 
Flycatcher,  Arizona  Crested,  59 
.\sh-throated,  37,  53,  57,  58,  60 
Hammond,  27,  107 
Olive-sided,  27 
Traill,  37,  61,  96 
Vermilion,  53,  58,  62 
Western,  115 
Wright,  27,  115 
F'regata  aquila,  223 
F'ulica  americana,  24,  35,  89,  120,  199 
F'ulmar,  Pacific,  41 
F'ulmarus  glacialis  glupischa,  41 

G 

Gad  wall,  89 

Gallinago  delicata,  7,  24,  35,  90,  125,  192 
Gallinule,  Florida,  199 
Gallinula  galeata,  199 
Gallus  bankiva,  209 

Gardner,  L-,  review  of  his  “partial  account  of 
the  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Laguna 
Beach,”  231 
Gavia  immer,  21,  33 
Geococcyx  californianus,  36,  56 
Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis,  30,  39,  62,  150 
trichas  trichas,  148,  150 
Gcranoaetus  fragilis,  44 
grinnelli,  44 

Getty,  J.  V.,  the  Anthony  virco  (Vireo  huttoni 
obscurus),  74 

Glaucidium  gnoma  gnoma,  26 
Gnatcatcher,  Plumbeous,  40,  55,  56 
Western,  40 

Godwit,  Marbled,  9,  128 
Golden-eye,  American,  23,  34,  154 
Barrow,  41 
Goldfinch,  98 

Green-backed,  106,  107 
Lawrence,  106 
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Goldtiiich,  Western,  28 
Willow,  38,  106,  154 
Goose,  Canada,  23,  34,  67,  143 
Emperor,  41 
White-cheeked,  72 
Goshawk,  Mexican,  58 
Grallina  picata,  47 
Graiicaliis  melaiiops,  47 
Grebe,  Eared,  23,  33,  88 
Pied-billed,  33,  199 

Greschik,  E.,  review  of  his  ‘‘Magen-  und  gewoll- 
iintersuchiuigen  iinserer  einheimischeu 
raubvogel,”  232 

Grinnell,  J.,  review  of  E.  H.  Miller’s  “a  series 
of  eagle  tarsi  from  the  pleistocene  of 
Rancho  la  Brea,”  and  ‘‘avifauna  of  the 
pleistocene  cave  deposits  of  California, 
43 ; an  afternoon’s  field  notes,  iG4 ; re- 
view of  C.  G.  Abbott’s  “the  home-life  of 
the  osprey,”  109;  review  of  R.  Ridg- 
way’s  “the  birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America,”  part  V,  110;  February  bird 
notes  from  Palm  Springs,  154;  the 
northern  brown  towhee,  199 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  29,  39,  100,  106,  1 16 
California  Pine,  13,  157 
Rocky  Mountain  Pine,  28 
Western  Blue,  39,  62 
Western  Evening,  28,  74,  159 
Grouse,  Canadian  Ruffed,  25 
Dusky,  91 
Franklin,  24 
Richardson,  24 
Ruffed,  44 
Sage,  91 
Sharp-tailed,  25 
Sooty,  44 

Grus  canadensis,  154 

mexicana,  24,  35,  152 
Guiraca  caerulea  lazula,  39,  62 
Gull,  Bonaparte,  33 
Heermann,  188 
Ring-billed,  88 
Western,  188 
Gymnogyps  ampins,  44 

H 

Haematopus  bachniani,  189 
frazari,  189 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  alascaniis,  21 
leucocephalus  leucocephalus,  189 
Harelda  hyenialis,  41 
Hawk,  Broad-winged,  45,  109 
Cooper,  25,  36,  58 
Desert  Sparrow,  25,  36,  53,  93 
Jbuck,  25,  189,  220 
Marsh,  25,  36,  92 
Sharp-shinned,  25,  36,  44 
Sparrow,  114 

Swainson,  25,  44,  60,  62,  92 
Hcleodytes  brunneicapillus  couesi,  56,  60 


Helodromas  solitarius  cinnaiiiomeus,  9,  24 
solitarius  solitarius,  24 
Herodias  egretta,  35,  74,  199 
Heron,  Anthony  Green,  35,  62,  199,  224 
Black-crowned  Night,  35,  89,  224 
Great  Blue,  24,  35, 

Snowy,  223 
Treganza  Blue,  224 
White-fronted,  47 

Hersey,  L.  J.,  two  new  birds  for  Colorado, 
108;  a bird  new  to  Colorado,  154 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana,  28,  74 
Heteractitis  incanus,  10,  189 
Himantopus  mexicaniis,  7,  35,  199 
Hirundo  erythrogastra,  30,  39,  102,  191 
Histrioniciis  histrionicus,  21 
How'ell,  A.  B.  [with  Bowles,  J.  H.],  the  shore 
birds  of  Santa  Barbara,  5 
Howell,  A.  B.,  unusual  nesting  date  of  mourn- 
ing dove,  73 ; notes  from  Todos  Santos 
Islands,  187 

Hummingbird,  Allen,  77,  110 
Anna,  77 

Black-chinned,  37,  105 
Broad-billed,  54 
Broad-tailed,  95,  113 
Calliope,  27 

Costa,  61.  75,  105,  106,  154 
Rufous,  20,  27,  37,  110,  198 
Hvdrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis,  33,  88,  143, 
199 

Hylocichla  fuscescens  saiicicola,  32 
guttata  auduboni,  32,  104 
guttata  nanus,  40 

guttata  sequoiensis,  108,  143,  151,  152 
ustulata  swainsoni,  32,  104 
ustnlata  ustulata,  21 

I 

Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy,  34,  224 
Wood,  34,  41,  194 
Icterus  bullocki,  14,  37,  58,  98 
cucullatus  nelsoni,  55 
parisorum,  61 

Jcteria  virens  longicauda,  58 
lonornis  martinica,  151 
Iridoprocne  bicolor,  39,  147 
Ixobrychus  exilis,  35,  199,  224 
ixoreus  naevius,  21,  151 
naevius  meruloides,  40 

J 

Tav,  Black-headed,  27 
Blue,  199 

Blue-fronted,  45,  143,  174 
California,  42 
Long-crested,  96 
Rocky  Mountain,  27,  96 
Steller,  44 
Woodhouse.  116 
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Jewett,  S.  C«..  some  birds  of  the  Saw-tooth 
Mountains,  Idaho,  191 
Junco,  Arizona,  195 
Gray-headed,  100 
Montana,  29 
Oregon,  107 
Pink-sided,  29 
Sierra,  13,  38,  142,  176,  178 
Shufeldt,  29 
Slate-colored,  38 

Junco  hyemalis  annectens,  148,  150,  152 
hyenialis  connectens,  29,  193 
hyemalis  hyemalis,  38 
hyemalis  mcarnsi,  29 
hyemalis  montanus,  29,  148,  150,  151 
hyemalis  oreganus,  107,  148,  150,  151 
hyemalis  thurheri,  13,  38,  142 
phteonotus  caniceps,  100 
phteonotus  palliatus,  195 

K 

Killdeer,  6,  11,  24,  35,  54,  61,  90,  112,  130, 
143,  199 

Kingbird,  27,  95 

Arkansas,  37,  95,  190 
Cassin,  96,  113 
Western,  45,  53,  218 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  26,  36,  93 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned,  31,  40,  103,  145 
Western  Golden-crowned,  31 
Knot,  8 

L 

Lagopus  leucurus,  91 

Lamly  C.,  birds  of  a Mohave  Desert  oasis,  32 
Lanivireo  solitarius  cassini,  30 
Lanins  borealis,  30,  193 

ludovicianus  excubitorides,  39,  102 
ludovicianus  migrans,  30 
Lark,  Desert  Horned,  27,  96,  108,  217,  220 
Magpie,  47 
Pallid  Horned,  27 
Scorched  Horned,  53 
Sonora  Horned,  37 
Larus  delawtirensis,  88 
heermanni,  188 
occidentalis,  188 
Philadelphia,  33 

Law,  J.  E.,  wood  ibis  near  Long  Beach,  41 ; 
the  American  merganser  at  Lake  Tahoe, 

41 

Leucosticte  atrata,  28 
australis,  98  . 

tephrocotis  littoralis,  28 
tephrocotis  tephrocotis,  28 
Linnet,  107 
Limosa  fedoa,  9,  128 

Littlejohn,  C.,  rare  takes  for  San  Mateo 
County,  California,  41 
Lobipcs  lobatus,  6,  35 


Longspur,  Lapland,  28,  108 
McCown,  217,  220 
Loon,  Common,  33 
Lophodytes  cucullatus,  152 
Lophortyx  californicus  californicus,  73 
gambeli,  35,  38 
Loxia  curvirostra,  227 

curvirostra  minor,  28,  148,  149,  193 
curvirostra  stricklandi,  149,  151,  152,  227 
leucoptera,  193 

M 

iMacrorhamphus  griseus  scolopacetis,  8,  35 
McAtee,  W.  L.,  review  of  his  “woodpeckers 
in  relation  to  trees  and  wood  products,” 
44;  review  of  H.  C.  Bryant’s  “relation 
of  birds  to  an  insect  outbreak  in  north- 
ern California,”  45 ; review  of  A.  G. 
Edquist’s  “useful  birds  of  South  Aus- 
tralia,” 46 
Magpie,  27,  96 

Mailliard,  J.  W.,  concerning  nesting  sites  of 
the  California  jay,  42;  call  note  of  the 
female  California  quail,  73 
Mailliard,  J.,  Passerella  stephensi  in  Marin 
County,  California,  63 ; notes  from  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  74;  breeding  of 
the  band-tailed  pigeon  in  Marin  County, 
California,  194 
Mallard,  23,  34,  88,  220 
Man-o’-war-bird,  223 
Alareca  americana,  23,  34 
Alarila  affinis,  34,.  152 
americana,  34 
collaris,  34 

Alartin,  Western.  39,  54 

Meadowlark,  Western,  14,  27,  37,  98,  216, 
219,  220 

Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  94 
iMeleagris  gallopavo  intermedia,  212 
gallopavo  merriami,  212 
gallopavo  mexicana,  212 
gallopavo  mexicanus,  212 
gallopavo  osceola,  213 
gallopavo  silvestris,  148,  149,  152,  210,  212 
Mergus  serrator,  23,  34 
iMelospiza  georgiana,  29 

lincolni  lincolni,  29,  38,  74 
lincolni  striata,  74 
melodia  caurina,  73 
melodia  clementae,  190 
melodia  cooperi,  38 
melodia  fallax,  62 

melodia  montana,  29,  38,  100,  143,  193 
melodia  rufina,  21,  73 
Melopelia  asiatica,  53 
asiatica  trudeaui,  196 
Merganser,  88 
American,  41 
Red-breasted,  23,  34 
Mergus  americanus,  21,  88 
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Micropalania  himantopiis,  127 
Micropallas  whitneyi,  55 

Miller,  E-  H.,  review  of  his  “a  series  of  eagle 
tarsi  from  the  pleistocene  of  Rancho  la 
Brea”,  and  of  his  “avifauna  of  the 
pleistocene  cave  deposits  of  California,” 
43 

Mimus  polyglottos  leucopteriis,  39,  58,  102 
Minutes  of  Cooper  Club  Meetings.  50,  78,  111, 
156,  201,  233 

Mockingbird,  Western,  39,  58,  102,  107 
Molothrus  ater  artemisiae,  37 
ater  ater,  27,  97 
ater  obscurus,  37 
Morphnus  woodwardi,  44 
Murrelet,  Ancient,  41 
Xantus,  188 

Muscivora  forficata,  148,  ISO,  152 
Myadestes  townsendi,  32,  40,  103,  154,  158 
Mycteria  americana,  34,  41,  194 
JMyers,  H.  W.,  nesting  habits  of  the  western 
l)luebird,  221 

Myiarchus  cinerascens  cinerascens,  37,  S3 
mexicanus  magister,  59 
Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni,  27,  96,  190 

N ; 

Nannus  hiemalis,  153 

hiemalis  pacifictis,  21,  31 
Nephoecetes  niger  borealis,  110 
Nettion  carolinense,  23,  34 
XTighthawk,  Pacific,  14 
Sennett.  27 

Texas,  36,  56,  222,  223 
Western.  26,  94 

Nucifraga  columbiana,  27,  97,  193 
Numenius  americanus,  10.  24,  90 
hudsoniciis,  10 

Nutcracker,  Clarke,  27.  97,  178 
Nuthatch,  Pygmy,  103,  115,  147,  213 
Red-breasted,  31,  176 
Rocky  Mountain,  31,  113,  213,  214,  215 
Slender-billed,  174 
Notophoyx  novae-hollandiae,  47 
Nuttallornis  borealis,  21,  27 
Nyctea  nyctea,  26 

Xycticorax  nycticorax  naevius,  35,  89 

O 

Oberholser,  H.  C.,  review  of  his  “a  revision  of 
the  subspecies  of  the  green  heron  (Bu- 
torides  vir  escens),”  231 
Oceanodroma  homochroa,  41 
melania,  188 
Oidemia  americana,  41 
Old-squaw,  41 
Olor  colitmbianiis,  23 
Oporornis  tolmiei,  21,  30,  102,  116 
Oreoscoptes  montanus,  31,  102 
Oreospiza  chlorura,  29,  100 


Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  SS,  58,  106 
Bullock.  14,  37,  58,  98,  106,  218 
Scott,  61 

Osprey,  25,  109,  189 
Otocoris  alpestris  adusta,  S3 
alpestris  arcticola,  27 
alpestris  enthymia,  148,  ISl,  152,  226 
alpestris  leucolaema,  27,  96 
alpestris  pallida,  37 
alpestris  praticola,  148,  ISO,  151 
Otus  asio  asio,  148,  ISO 
asio  bendirei,  154 
asio  cineraceus,  57 
gilmani,  154 
Owl,  Barn,  36,  190 
Burrowing,  93 
Elf,  44,  55,  56,  59,  60 
Eittle  Grey,  227 
Long-eared,  25,  36 
Mexican  Screech,  57,  60 
Pigmy,  26,  44 
Saw-whet,  26 
Screech,  154 
Short-eared,  26,  44 
Snowy,  26 

Western  Horned,  26,  36,  53 
Ouzel,  Water,  102 

Oxyechus  vociferus,  11,  24,  35,  54,  90,  130,  199 
Oystercatcher,  Black,  189 
Frazar,  189 

P 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  the  Calaveras  warbler  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  224 
Pandioii  haliaetus  carolinensis,  21,  25,  189 
Partridge,  Gambel,  58,  60 
Passer  domesticus,  38,  98,  193 
Passerculiis  rostratus,  190 

sandwichensis  alaiuliniis,  38,  99,  108 
sandwichensis  savanna,  28,  108 
Passerella  iliaca  fuliginosa,  21 
iliaca  iliaca,  41 

iliaca  megarhyncha,  38,  63,  64 
iliaca  schistacea,  29,  39,  64,  153 
iliaca  stephensi,  63,  64 
Passerina  amoena,  29,  39,  100 
Pedioecetes  phasianellus,  25 
phasianellus  campestris,  152 
phasianellus  columbianus,  152 
Pclecanus  californicus,  Iffi 

erythrorhynchos,  34,  152,  225 
occidentalis,  148 
Pelican,  California  Brown,  188 
White,  34,  225 

Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina,  9 
Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrionalis,  31,  194 
gambeli  gambeli,  31,  103,  194 
rufescens,  21 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis,  27,  96,  193 
Petrel,  Ashy,  41 
Black.  188 
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Petrochelidon  lunifronS'  lunifrons,  30,  39,  84, 
101 

Pevvee,  Western  Wood,  27,  96,  107,  190,  216, 
218 

Plialacrocorax  auritiis  albociliatns,  33,  188 
penicillatus,  188 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  californicus,  190 
nuttalli  nuttalli,  36,  94,  226 
nuttalli  nitidus,  148,  151,  152,  226 
Phalarope,  Northern,  6,  35  . 

Red,  6 

Wilson,  6,  35,  122,  145,  218,  220 
Phalaropus  fulicarius,  6,  148,  149,  151,  227 
Phainopepla,  39,  58,  107 
Phainopepla  nitens,  39,  58 
Phasianus  torquatus,  148,  150 
Philacte  canagica,  41 

Phlocotonnis  pileatus  ahieticola,  26,  152,  192 
Phoebe,  Black.  37,  55,  107,  190 
Say,  37,  45,  53,  96,  220 
Pica  pica  hudsonia,  27,  96,  192 
Picoides  americanus  americanus,  26 
americanus  dorsalis,  26,  93,  192 
arcticus,  26 

Pigeon,  Band-tailed,  108,  112,  173,  194,  229,  230 
Pinicola  enucleator  alascensis,  160 
enucleator  californica,  13,  157 
enucleator  inontana,  28,  193 
Pintail,  34,  147 
Pipilo  aberti,  58,  153,  154 
crissalis  crissalis,  199 
crissalis  senicula,  199 
fuscus  carolae,  199 
maculatus  arcticus,  29 
maculatus  megalonyx,  39 
maculatus  montanus,  100 
Piranga  ludoviciana,  29,  101,  195 
rubra  cooperi,  58 
Pisobia  bairdi,  8,  127,  224 
maculata,  8,  127 
minutilla,  9,  21,  35,  127 
Pipit,  30,  39,  102 

Planesticus  migratorius  caurinus,  21 

migratorius  migratorius,  148,  151,  152,  154 
migratorius  propinquus,  12,  32,  40,  104, 
143,  154,  191,  194 
Plegadis  guarauna,  34 
Plover,  Black-bellied,  5,  10 
Mountain,  84,  90 
Semipalmated,  6.  1 1 
Snowy,  6,  11 
Upland,  128 
Podasocys  montanus,  90 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  33,  199 
Polioptila  caerulea  obscura,  40 
plumbea,  40,  55 

Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis,  28,  98 
Poorwill,  36,  94 
Dusky,  190 

Porzana  Carolina,  24,  35,  119,  145 
Progne  subis  hesperia,  39,  54 
Protonotaria  citrea,  148,  149,  151,  152,  227 


Ptarmigan,  White-tailed,  91 
Ptychoramphus  aleuticus,  188,  232 
Pyrocephalus  rubinus  mexicanus,  53,  58 
Pyrrhuloxia,  Arizona,  58 
Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata,  58 


Quail.  California,  73 
Desert,  229,  230 
Gambel,  35 

Mountain,  112,  229,  230 
Valley,  105,  112,  131,  229,  230 
Querquedula  cyanoptera,  23,  34 
discors,  23,  89 

R 

Rail.  California  Clapper.  229 
Virginia,  108,  119 
Rallus  virginianus,  119 
Raven,  37,  55,  97,  190 
Western,  154 
White-necked,  53,  61,  107 
Ray,  M.  S.,  through  Tahoean  mountains, 
12 ; nesting  of  the  Canada  goose  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  67 ; a journey  to  the  Star 
Lake  country  and  other  notes  from  the 
Tahoe  region,  142;  the  discovery  of  the 
nest  and  eggs  of  the  California  pine 
grosbeak.  157 

Recurvirostra  americana,  7,  24.  35,  89,  123, 
199 

Redhead,  34,  229 
Redpoll,  28 
Redstart,  30 

Red-tail,  Western,  25,  36,  60,  92 
Redwing,  Northwestern,  107 
San  Diego,  37 
Sonora,  62 
Thick-billed,  27,  97 

Regulus  calendula  calendula,  31,  40,  103,  145 
satrapa  olivaceus,  21,  31,  194 
Ridgway,  R.,  review  of  his  "the  birds  of 
North  and  Midle  America,”  part  V,  110 
Roadrunner,  36,  56 
Robin,  216,  218 
Eastern,  154 

Western,  12,  32,  40,  104,  143,  154,  174, 
178,  191 

Rockwell,  R.  B.,  notes  on  the  wading  birds 
of  the  Barr  Lake  region,  Colorado,  117 
Rough-leg,  Ferruginous,  25,  92 

S 

Sage-hen,  25,  91,  229,  230 

Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus,  31,  40,  56,  191 

Sanderling,  9 

Sandpiper,  Baird,  6,  8,  127,  224 
Least,  9,  35,  127 
Pectoral,  6,  8,  127 
Red-backed,  6,  9 
Solitary,  24 

Spotted,  10,  24,  35,  90,  143 
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Sandpiper,  Stilt,  127 
VVestern,  6,  9,  224 
Western  Solitary,  9,  24,  126 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted,  20 
Red-naped,  26,  36,  94,  116 
Sierra,  147 

Williamson,  26,  147,  178 
Sayornis  nigricans,  37,  55,  190 
sayus,  37,  53,  96 

Saunders,  A.  A.,  some  birds  of  southw^estern 
Montana,  22 ; some  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  birds  of  southwes- 
tern Montana,  107 ; the  western  marsh 
wren  wintering  near  Helena,  Montana, 
108;  a correction,  108;  a horseback  trip 
across  Montana,  215 ; the  probable 
breeding  of  the  Bohemian  vvaxwing  in 
Montana,  224 

Sclater,  W.  L.,  review  of  his  “a  history  of 
the  birds  of  Colorado,”  155;  (communi- 
cation) the  birds  of  Colorado,  226 
Scoter,  American,  41 
Seiurus  noveboracensis  notabilis,  30 
Selasphorus  alleni,  77 
platycercus,  95 
rufus,  21,  27,  37 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  30 

Sherman,  A.  R.,  position  of  mourning  dove 
nestlings,  153 
Shoveller,  23,  34 
Shrike,  Northern,  30 

White-rumped,  39.  102 
Shrike-thrush,  Grey,  46 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  study  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Mcleagridae,  209 

Sialia  currucoides,  32,  40,  104,  143 
mexicana  bairdi,  104 
mexicana  occidenlalis,  14,  40.  145,  191 
Siskin,  Pine,  28,  98,  216 
Sitta  canadensis,  21,  31,  194 

carolinensis  nelsoni,  31,  194,  213 
pygmaea,  103,  147,  213 
Skylark,  227 

Sloanaker,  J.  L.,  two  new  Arizona  records, 
154 

Snipe,  Wilson,  7,  24,  35,  90,  108,  112,  125,  229 
Solitaire,  Townsend,  32,  40,  103.  154,  158,  219 
Song-thrush,  227 
Sora,  24,  35,  119,  145 
Sparrow,  Brewer,  41,  100 
Desert,  54 
Desert  Song,  62 
English,  38,  98,  227,  229,  230 
Fox,  41 

Gambel,  29,  190,  195 
Golden-crowmed.  38.  106 
Grasshopper,  60 
Intermediate,  38 
Large-billed,  190 
Lincoln.  29,  38.  74.  106,  177 
Mountain  Song.  29.  38,  100,  143 
Sage,  38 

San  Diego  Song,  38 
Savannah,  28,  108 
Scott,  195 

Slate-colored  Fox,  29.  39 

Stephens  Fox,  64,  65 

Swamp,  29 

Thick-billed  Fox.  38 

Western  Chipping,  29,  38,  99.  107,  114,  146 

Western  Lark,  38,  61,  99  107 

Western  Savannah  38.  99,  108 


Sparrow,  Western  Tree,  29 

Western  Vesper,  28,  98,  216,  219,  220 
White-crowned,  29,  99,  144,  147 
Yakutat  Song,  73 
Spatula  clypeata,  23,  34 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea,  93 
Sphyrapicus  thyroideus,  26,  147 
varius,  148,  150 
varius  daggetti,  147 
varius  nuchalis,  26,  36,  94 
Spinus  pinus,  28,  98 
Spizella  breweri,  41,  100 
monticola  ochracea,  29 
passerina  arizonae,  29,  38,  146 
socialis  arizonae,  99 
Squatarola  squatarola,  10 
Steganopus  tricolor,  7,  35,  122,  145 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  30,  39 
Stellula  calliope,  27 
Sterna  forsteri,  33,  199 
maxima,  188 

Stilt,  Black-necked,  7,  35,  199 
Strix  flammea,  233 
occidentalis,  152 
varia,  153 

Sturnella  neglecta,  14,  27,  37,  60,  98 
Surf-bird,  11,  224 

Sullivan,  R.  H.,  review  of  his  "the  economic 
value  of  bird  life,"  110 
vSwallow,  Barn,  30,  39,  102,  191,  216 
Cliff,  30,  39,  101,  216,  218,  22u 
Northern  Violet-green,  30,  102,  114 
Rough-wdnged,  30,  39,  216 
Tree,  39,  147 
Wood,  47 
Swan,  Whistling,  23 

Swarth,  H.  S.,  a visit  to  Nootka  Sound,  15 ; 
review'  of  F.  L.  Burns’  “monograph  of 
the  broad-w'ingcd  liawk  (Buteo  platy 
pterus),”4S;  the  winter  range  of  the 
Yakutat  song  sparrow,  73;  review  of  LI. 
C.  Oberholser’s  “revision  of  the  sub- 
species of  the  green  heron,”  231  ; review 
of  L.  Gardner’s  “partial  account  of  the 
birds  of  Laguna  Beach,”  231  ; review  of 
W.  B.  Barrow's'  “Michigan  bird  life," 
233 

Swift,  White-throated,  36,  56,  84,  95.  190 
Synthliljoramphus  antiquus,  41 
Syrnium  aluco,  232 

T 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida,  30,  102 
Tanager,  Cooper.  58 

Western,  29,  101,  195,  219 
Tattler,  Wandering,  10,  189 
Taylor,  W.  P.,  communication  from,  80;  com- 
munication from.  200;  notes  on  the 
Texas  Nighthawk,  222 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  23,  89 
Chinese,  209 
Cinnamon,  23,  34 
Green-w'inged,  23,  34 
Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus,  151 
palustris  paludicola,  40 
palustris  olesius,  31,  108 
Tern,  Black.  T3,  88.  143,  199 
Forster,  33.  199 
Royal.  188 
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Thrasher,  Bendiro,  56 
Brown,  102 
Leconte,  40 
Palmer,  54,  56 
Pasadena,  106 
Sage,  31  102,  217 

Thrush,  Audubon  Hermit.  32,  104,  116 
Dwarf  Hermit,  40 
Northern  Varied,  40 
Olive-backed,  32,  104 
Sierra  Hermit,  108,  143,  146 
Varied,  20 
Willow,  32 

Thr3'omanes  bewicki  leucogaster,  58 
Tit,  Yellow-rumped,  47 
Titmouse,  Gray,  113 
Totanus  tlavipes,  90,  128,  224 

melanoleucus,  9,  35,  128,  224 
Towhee,  Abert,  58,  62,  154 
Anthony,  107 
Arctic,  29 

Green-tailed,  29,  1(X),  114,  177 
Mountain,  ICO 
Northern  Brown,  199 
Spurred,  39,  113 
Toxostoma  bendirei,  56,  153 
lecontei  lecontei,  40 
palmeri,  54 
redivivum,  231 
redivivum  pasadenense,  231 
rufum,  103 

Tree-duck,  Fulvous,  199 
Tringa  canutus,  8 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani,  40,  103,  144 
Trvngites  subruficollis,  151 
Turkey,  Wild,  209,  211,  212 
Turnstone,  Black,  11,  189 
Ruddy,  11 

Tyrannus  tyrannus,  27,  95 
verticalis,  37,  95,  190 
vociferans,  96 

V 

Verdin,  40,  55,  58 
Vermivora  celata,  30 

celata  lutescens,  21,  148,  150 
celata  orestera,  150 
celata  sordida.  191 
luciae,  53,  58 
rubricapilla  gutturalis,  225 
rubricapilla  rul)ricapilla.  225 
Vireo,  Anthony,  74 

California  Least,  41 
Cassin,  30 
Least,  58,  106 
Plumbeous,  113 
Red-eyed,  30 
Swainson,  113 
Warbling,  216 
Western  Warbling,  30,  39 
Vireo  belli  pusillus,  41,  58 
huttoni  obscurus,  74 
Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni,  30,  39 
olivacea,  30 

Visher,  S.  S.,  bluejay  imitating  song  of 
brown  tb  rasher,  199 
Vulture,  Turkey.  25,  35,  44,  63,  92,  107 

w 

Warbler,  Audubon,  13,  30,  39,  114,  146,  176,  219 


Warbler,  Black-throated  Gray,  198 
Calaveras,  224 

California  Yellow,  39,  145,  174 
Dusky,  191 

Golden  Pileolated,  114 
Hermit,  75,  198 
Lucy,  53,  58,  61 
Macgillivray,  30,  102,  116 
Orange-crowned,  30,  115 
Pileolated,  30,  39,  102,  105 
Sonora  Yellow,  53,  61 
Townsend,  114,  195 
Yellow,  30,  102,  216,  218 
Warren,  E.  R.,  some  north-central  Colorado 
bird  notes,  81 
Water-thrush,  Grinnell,  30 
Waxwing,  Cedar,  30,  224 
Bohemian,  30,  39 

Willard,  F.  C.,  a week  afield  in  southern 
Arizona,  53;  migration  of  white-necked 
ravens,  107 ; breeding  of  the  Scott  spar- 
row, 195 ; nesting  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain nuthatch,  213 

Willett,  G.,  some  1912  spring  notes  from 
southern  California,  194;  review  of  his 
“birds  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  southern 
California,”  231 
Willet,  Western,  9,  128 
Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata,  21,  30,  39,  102 
Woodpecker,  Alpine  Three-toed,  26,  93 
Arctic  Three-toed,  26 
Arizona,  55 
Batchelder,  26 
Cabanis,  143 
Gila.  56,  57,  60 
Rocky  Mountain  Hairy,  26,  93 
Lewis,  26,  36,  94 
Northern  Pileated,  26,  197 
Red-headed,  94 
Three-toed,  26 
White-heacled,  175,  176 
Wren,  Baird,  58 
Cactus,  56,  60 
Canyon,  40,  56 
Parkman,  144 
Rock,  31.  40.  56,  191,  220 
Tide,  40 

Western  House,  40,  103,  113,  114 
Western  Marsh,  31,  108 
Western  Winter,  31 
Wren-tit,  107 

Wyman.  L.  E..  bobolink  again  in  Idaho.  41 

X 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus,  27,  37,  97.  143 

Y 

Yellow-legs,  90,  128,  224 
Greater,  9,  35,  128,  224 
Yellowthroat,  Western.  30,  39,  62 

Z 

Zamelodia  melanocephala,  29,  39,  100 
Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis,  14,  25,  35. 
53,  73,  92 

Zonotrichia  coronata,  38 

leucophrys  gambeli,  29,  38,  190,  195 
leucophrys  leucophrys,  29,  99,  144 


For  Sale,  Fxchasig’e  and  Want  Column. — in  this  space  members 
of  the  Cooper  Club  are  allowed  one  notice  in  each  issue  free  of  charge. 
Books  and  magazines  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  exchange;  bird  skins  and  eggs  can 
be  offered  in  exchange,  but  not  for  sale.  Notices  must  be  written  plainly,  on  one 
side  only  of  a clean  sheet  of  paper.  For  this  department  address  W.  LkE  Chambers, 
Eagle  Rock.,  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 


FOR  SALE. — First  four  volumes  of  The 
Condor,  including  the  rare  “Bulletin.” — F.  S. 
Daggett,  2833  Menlo  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — Clean  copies  of  Bulletin  Cooper 
Club,  vol.  I,  nos.  1,  2,  5;  The  Condor,  vol.  2, 
no.  4,  vol.  4,  no.  6.  Best  offer  takes  them. — ^J. 

H.  Ceark,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED. — Sets  of  eggs  of  Canyon  Wren, 
Dotted  Canyon  Wren,  Wren-Tit,  and  Hammond 
Flycatcher;  Bird-Lore,  vol.  X,  single  nos.,  vol. 
VII,'.  no.  1,  cash  or  exchange  for  Magazines. — 
C.  M.  Case,  7 Holcomb  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED.— I will  pay  a 
good  price  for  the  following  publications;  all  to 
be  sound,  in  their  original  covers,  and  suitable 
for  binding.  I will  accept  bound  vols.,  when 
bound  in  with  original  covers,  and  will  accept 
whole  vols.  if  seller  will  not  break  same,  of  a 
large  number  of  those  listed  below.  Auk,  vols. 
1 to  20;  Iowa  Ornithologist,  vols.  2,  3,  4;  Wes- 
tern Ornithologist,  all  nos.  issued;  Stormy  Pe- 
trel, all  nos.  issued;  Birds  and  All  Nature,  vol. 
7;  Birds  and  Nature,  vols.  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  all 
of  vol.  12,  except  nos.  2,  3,  4,  5;  Oregon  Natur- 
alist, vol.  1;  Osprey,  vol.  Ill,  no.  10;  vol.  IV, 
no.  3;  American  Osprey,,  all  nos.;  Oologist 
(Lattin)  vol.  5,  no.  6;  Oologist  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
vols.  1 to  6,  for  which  I will  pay  an  unusually 
high  price;  O.  & O.  Semi-annual,  vol.  II,  nos. 

I,  2;  Wilson  Bulletin,  nos.  8,  12;  Maine  O.&O., 
all  except  nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 of  vol.  I,  and  no.  3 of 
vol.  II;  Ohio  Naturalist  vols.  3,  4;  Museum, 
vols.  V & Vl;  and  vol.  IV  except  nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  9;  Hoosier  Naturalist,  vol.  I,  all  ex- 
cept no.  5;  vol.  II,  all  except  nos.  3,  4,  6,  9,  all 
subsequent  nos.;  Spy  Glass,  vol.  I,  all  but  nos. 
1,  2;  all  subsequent  vols.;  Oologist’s  Exchange, 
vol.  I,  all  except  nos.  2,  3,  4,  11;  vol.  II,  all  ex- 
cept nos.3,7;  all  subsequent  vols. ; Oologist’s  Ad- 
vertiser, all  nos. ; Ornithologist  & Botanist,  vol. 
I,  nos.  6,  10,  12;  vol.  II,  all;  Wolverine  Natur- 
alist, all  nos.  except  nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 of  vol.  I; 
Empire  State  Exchange,  all  nos.  except  no.,  3 of 
vol.  I;  Hawkeye,  all  except  nos.  3,  9 of  vol.  I; 
no.  1 of  vol. II;  Hummingbird  (N.  C.)  all  nos.; 
Bay  State  Oologist,  no.  6 of  vol.  I;  Oologists’ 
Journal,  all  except  1 of  vol.  I;  1,  2,  3 of  vol.  2; 
Hummer,  all  except  nos.  5,  6,  8 of  vol.  I ; Bit- 
tern (Cedar  Rapids) , all  except  nos.  1,  2,  3 of 
vol.  I : Bittern  (Damariscotta,  Maine) , all  ex- 


cept nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 of  vol.  I;  Bittern  (Canisteo, 
N.  Y.),  all  but  no.  10  of  vol.  I,  no.  8,  vol.  II; 
Exchange,  all  but  no.  3 of  vol.  I;  Taxidermist, 
all  nos. ; Nature  and  Culture,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Zoe,  all  except  nos.  2,  3 of  vol.  Ill;  Naturalist 
(Texas),  all  nos.;  Gameland,  all  nos.;  Egg 
Collector,  all  nos.;  Wilson  Quarterly,  no.  1; 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. — 
George  Seth  Guion,  Napoleonville,  La. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  collectors  who  have 
sets  with  cowbird  Eggs  in  them.  Who  wants 
skins  of  the  Wild  Turkey  310  A?  Last  year  I 
put  up  ten.  I need  many  of  the  small,  common 
sets  with  nests,  Canada  Jay,  Northern  Raven, 
Audubon  Oriole  and  nest.  Cooper  Tanager, 
Warbling  Vireo  and  nest,  numerous  Warblers, 
San  Lucas,  Mearns  and  Leconte  Thrasher,  and 
Varied  Thrush  and  nest.  Sets  or  skins  for 
same,  Ridgways  B.  of  N.  & M.  Am.,  1 to  5 
inc. — H.  H.  Baieey,  Newport  News,  Va. 

FOR  EXCHANGE— Many  desirable  South- 
ern California  Birds  eggs  in  full  sets  with  data. 
Rufous-crowned  Sparrow,  Pallid  Wren-tits  and 
others,  all  A 1.  Send  me  your  lists. — L.  Huey, 
32nd  & Clay  Ave.,  San  Diego,  California. 

WANTED. — Nidiologist,  vol.  I,  no.  6,  and 
Indexes  to  vol.  II  and  IV.  Will  pay  cash. — 
EareE  R.  Forrest,  261  Locust  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED. — Desirable  numbers,  volumes,  or 
sets  of  American  Ornithology,  Bird-Lore,  Bull. 
Mich.  Orn.  Club,  Collector’s  Monthly,  Curio 
Collector,  Jour.  Maine  Orn.  Soc. , Journal  W.  O. 
C.,  Nidologist,  Osprey,  Oologists’  Exchange, 
Orn.  & Botanists’  Semi-Annual,  Wilson  Bulle- 
tin, Wilson  Quarterly,  Wisconsin  Naturalist, 
and  many  other  periodicals,  to  exchange  for 
Natxiral  History  papers  to  complete  my  files. 
Lists  exchanged. — Prank  L.  Burns,  Berwyn, 
Pa. 

WANTED.— The  Utica  (N.  Y.) Oologist,  vol. 
I complete,  and  nos.  1 and  2 of  vol.  IT.  For 
these  I will  pay  the  very  highest  cash  price.  If 
you  can  furnish  all  or  any  of  these,  write 'me  at 
once. — R.  M.  Barnes,  Lacon,  III. 

WANTED. — Live  bats  for  photographing  and 
study.  If  you  know  of  any  colonies,  correspond 
with: — ^J.  Grinneee,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


BIRDS— NESTS— EGGS 


The  Oologtsl  I 

is  the  only  publication  in  | 

the  United  States  devoted  | 

to  these.  It  is  now  in  its  I 
twenty-sixth  3'ear.  If  you  | 

are  interested,  subscribe 
now.  Only  Fifty  Cents 
per  year. 

TKe  Oologist, 

I_acon,  111.  I 


COLORED  PUATES 

OF 

PACIFIC  COAST  BIRDS 

BIRD-LORE  lias  in  preparation  a 
series  of  biographies  of  Pacific  Coast 
birds  to  be  issued  as  Educational  Leaf- 
lets and  to  be  illustrated  by  full-page 
colored  plates  from  drawings  by  Allan 
Brooks. 

The  first  of  the  series,  on  the  Cali- 
I fornia  Valley  Quail,  by  Joseph  Mailliard, 
j will  appear  in  the  issue  for  September- 
October,  1912;  the  second,  on  the  Willow 
Ptarmigan,  by  Joseph  Grinnell,  in  the 
issue  for  November-Deceraber.  Others 
will  follow  through  1913. 

. Special  Offer  to  Members  of  the  Cooper  Orni- 
thological Club. — To  members  of  the  Cooper  Club 
we  will  give  the  two  ntimbers  for  1912,  and  Vol. 
XV,  1913,  for  $1.00,  the  price  of  a j ear’s  sub- 
scription. 

This  offer  holds  good  only  during  October,  1912, 
and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  directly  to  our 
publication  office  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  APPIvETON  & CO. 

Publishers  of  Bird-Lore 


Will  find  complete  outfits  for  Camp- 
ing and  Tramping  under  our  big 
roof. 

CLOTHING 

FOOTWEAR 

EQUIPMENT 

Small  calibre  guns  and  amunition,  game 
bags  and  carriers.  Kodaks  and 
Photo  Material. 

The  Win.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

Greatest  Sporting  Goods  House  on  tiie  Pacific  Coast 

Phones  Home  87;  Main  8447 

138-142  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


BIRDS 

of 

Eastern  North  America 

By  Chester  a.  Reed,  b.  S. 

This  is  a most  interesting  and  thorough 
book  of  Written  and  pictured  description. 

I The  opening  and  closing  chapters  take  up 
bird-lore  and  make  it  entertaining  and  un- 
derstandable to  those  who  want  to  know 
more  about  birds. 

Most  valuable  is  the  chapter  on  how  to 
study  birds. 

Good  and  accurate  illustrations  give  the 
key  to  identifying  birds  in  the  field,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  species. 

408  illustrations  in  color.  Many  1 in  black 
and  white. 

Net  S3. 00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PACE  k COMPANY 

Garden  City  New  York 


When  replying  to  advertisements  please  mention  THE  CONDOR. 
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